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Moments,'*  "  The  Flexure  of  Long  Columns/'  **  The  Theorem 
of  Three  Moments/*  etc. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Messrs,  C.  F.  Findlay  and  W.  B. 
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I  have  endeavored  so  to  arrange  the  matter  that  the 
student  may  omit  the  advanced  portions  and  obtain  a  com- 
plete elementary  course  in  natural  sequence. 

At   the  end   of   each    chapter,    a   number  of   Examples, 
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selected  for  the  most  part  from  my  own  experience,  are 
arranged  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  subject-matter — an 
important  feature,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  student  who  care- 
fully works  out  examples  obtains  a  mastery  of  the  subject 
which  is  otherwise  impossible. 

The  various  Tables  in  the  volume  have  been  prepared  from 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  results. 

A  few  years  ago  I  published  a  work  on  "Applied  Me- 
chanics," consisting  mainly  of  a  collection  of  notes  intended 
for  the  use  of  my  own  students.  The  present  volume  may  be 
considered  as  a  second  edition  of  that  work,  but  the  subject- 
matter  has  been  so  much  added  to  and  rearranged  as  to  make 
it  almost  a  new  book.  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  volume 
may  prove  acceptable  not  only  to  students,  but  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large. 

Henry  T.  Bovey. 

McGiLL  College,  Montreal, 
November,  1S92. 
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THEORY   OF   STRUCTURES. 


CHAPTER   I. 
FRAMES  LOADED  AT  THE  JOINTS. 

I.  Definitions. — Frames  are  rigid  structures  composed  of 
straight  struts  and  ties,  jointed  together  by  means  of  bolts, 
straps,  mortises  and  tenons,  etc.  Struts  are  members  in  com- 
pression, ties  members  in  tension,  and  the  term  brace  is  applied 
to  either. 

The  external  forces  upon  a  frame  are  the  loads  and  the 
reactions  at  the  points  of  support,  from  which  may  be  found 
the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  design  of  the  joints.  The  resultant  forces 
should  severally  coincide  in  direction  with  the  axes  of  the 
members  upon  which  they  act,  and  should  intersect  the  joints 
in  their  centres  of  gravity.  Owing  to  a  want  of  homogeneity 
in  the  material,  errors  of  workmanship,  etc.,  this  coincidence  is 
not  always  practicable,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
smallest  deviation  introduces  a  bending  action.  Such  an 
action  will  also  be  caused  by  joint  friction  when  the  frame  is 
insufficiently  braced.  The  points  in  which  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  resultants  intersect  the  joints  are  also  called  the  centres 
of  resistance,  and  the  figure  formed  by  joining  the  centres  of 
resistance  /;/  order  is  usually  a  polygon,  which  is  designated  the 
line  of  resistance  of  the  frame. 

^he  position  of  the  centres  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  vary.  It  is  assumed,  and  is  practically  true,  that  the  joints 
of  a  frame  are  flexible,  and  that  the  frame  under  a  given  load 
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does  not  sensibly  change  in  form.  Thus  an  individual  mem- 
ber is  merely  stretched  or  compressed  in  the  direction  of  its 
lengthy  i.e.,  along  its  line  of  resistance^  while  the  frame  as  a 
whole  may  be  subjected  to  a  bending  action. 

The  term  truss  is  often  applied  to  a  frame  supporting  a ' 
weight. 

2.  frame   of  Two  Members.  —  OA.   OB   are  two  barsJ 
jointed  at  0  and  supported  at  the  ends  A^  B,     The  frame  in] 


p^ 


F»o.  1. 


Fig. 


Fig,  3. 


Fig-  1  consists  of  two  ties,  in  Fig,  3  of  two  struts,  and  in  FigJ 
2  of  a  strut  and  a  tie. 

Let  Pbe  the  resultant  force  at  the  joiuti  and  let  it  act  in] 
the  direction  OC  Take  OC  equal  to  P  in  magnitude,  and  i 
draw  CD  parallel  to  OB,  OD  is  tlic  stress  along  OA.  and  CD\ 
is  that  along  OB, 

Let  the  angle  AOB  ^  a,  and  the  angle  COD  =  §. 

Let  *S,  ♦  i\  be  the  stresses  along  OA,  OB,  respectively. 


5j  _  0^  _  sin(fy  —  fi) 
P~  0C~      sin  a      ' 


and     ^.=  C;^^siM 
P       OC      sin  a 


3.  Frame  of  Three  or  More  Members* — Let  A.A^A^ , 
be  a  polygonal   frame  jointed  at  A^,  A^,  A^,  ,  .  ,     Let/'^, 
P^,  P^^  ,  .  .  be  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints  A,,  A^,  A^^\ 
-  ,  ,  »  respectively*     Let  S, »  5,.  5^,  ,  .  .  be  the  forces  along 
W,-4,,  v4,/l,,  *  .  .  ,  respectively. 

Consider  the  joint  A^. 

The  lines  of  action  of  three  forces,  P,,  S^,  and  5.»  intersect 
Jn  this  joint,  and  the  forces,  being  in  equilibrium,  may  be 
represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  sides  of    thi 
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triangle  f?v«»  ^^^  which  Ve  is  parallel  to  P^,  Os^  to  5^,  and  Oj, 
to  5,. 

Similarly,  P, ,  5i ,  5,  may  be  represented  by  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  OsyS^  which  Jbas  one  side,  Oj,,  common  to  the 
triangle  Os^s^^  and  so  on. 

Thus  every  joint  furnishes  a  triangle  having  a  side  common 
to  each  of  the  two  adjacent  triangles,  and  all  the  triangles  to- 
gether form  a  closed  polygon  J,Vf  •  •  The  sides  of  this 
polygon  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant 


P16.4- 


forces  at  the  joints,  and  the  radii  from  the  pole  O  to  the  angles 
s^s^^ ,  .  .  .  represent  in  magnitude,  direction  and  character, 
the  forces  along  the  several  sides  of  the  frame  A^A^A^.  .  • 
The  polygon  A^A^^  ...  is  the  line  of  resistance  of  the 
frame,  and  is  called  the  funicular  polygon  of  the  forces  P^y  P^y 
/^,,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  pole  O. 

The  two  polygons  are  said  to  be  reciprocal,  and,  in  general, 
two  figures  in  graphical  statics  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  when 
the  sides  in  the  one  figure  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  cor- 
responding sides  in  the  other. 

A  triangle  or  polygon  is  also  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  a 
point  when  its  sides  are  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  correspond- 
ing lines  radiating  from   the  point.     Thus  the  triangle  Os^s,  is 
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the  reciprocal  of  the  point  ^,,  and  the  polygon  yl,^^,  .  .  . 

is  the  reciprocal  of  the  point  O. 

If  more  than  Hvq  members  meet  at  a  joint,  or  if  the  joint  is 
subjected  to  more  than  one  load,  the  resulting  force  diagram 
will  be  a  quadrilateral  pentagon,  hexagon,  .  .  .  according  as 
the  number  of  members  is  3,  4,  5,  .  .  .  or  the  number  of  loads 

2,  3»  4.  *  •  • 

In  practice  it  is  usually  required  to  determine  the  stresses 
in  a  number  of  members  radiating  from  a  joint  in  a  framed 
structure.  If  the  reciprocal  of  the  joint  can  be  drawn,  its 
sides  will  represent  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  stresses  in 
the  corresponding  members. 

Corollary.— T\\Q  converse  of  the  preceding  is  evidently  true. 
For  if  a  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium,  the  polygon  of 
forces  x,.s/, ,  .  .  must  close,  and  therefore  the  polygon  which 
has  its  sides  respectively  parallel  to  the  radii  from  a  pole  O  to 
the  angles  j, ,  x,,  J, »  .  .  .  and  which  has  its  angles  upon  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  must  also  close. 

Example  k  Let  t>  be  a  joint  m  a  framed  structure,  and 
let  (9^,,  t)j,,  6>i,,  .  »  .  be  the  axes  of  the  members  radiating 
from  it.  The  polygon  A^A^A^  ,  .  .  is  the  reciprocal  of  O^  the 
side  A^A^  representing  the  stress  along  Os^f  the  side  A^A^  that 
along  Os^t  etc. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints  be  paral- 
lel*    The  polygon  of    forces  becomes  the  straight  line  /,j.^ 


/. 


f^ 


^A, 


F:-,  ,. 
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which  is  often  termed  the  line  of  loads,  TIius,  the  forces  P^, 
Z',,  , .  ,  /*,  are  represented  by  the  sides s,s^,  j^, .  ,  ,  •  s^s^,  which 
are  in  one  straight  Hne  closed  by  s^s^  and  s^s^,  representing  the 
remaining  forces  P^  and  P^,  and  the  triangles  Os^s^,  Os^^,  .  .  . 
are  the  reciprocals  of  the  points  A^,  A^,  .  ,  .  Draw  01/  per- 
pendicular to  s^s^,  Tlie  projection  of  each  of  the  lines  6?j,, 
t?i,,  (7^,,  -  -  .  perpendicular  to  s^s^  is  the  same  and  equal  to 
O/f^  which  therefore  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  stress  which  is  the  same  for  each  member  of  the  frame. 

Let    flCji  ^^,  ^j,  »  .  -  be   the    inclinations  of  the  members 
jfgA^f  A^^t ,  • .  respectively,  to  the  line  of  loads.  Then 

O//  =  //j,  tan  ar,  =  Ns^  tan  a^ ; 
.\  OH{zot  a^  -\-  cot  a^  —  Hs,  +  Hs^  =  s,s^ 

=  P,  +  P,  +  P,  +  P.^P.  +  P.. 

and  OHj  in  direction  and  mag^nitude,  is  equal  to  the  stress 
common  to  each  member.  Also,  the  stress  in  any  member, 
<r^.,  A^A^  =  Os^  =  OHqoscc  a^ . 

Corollary. — Let  the  resultant  forces  at  the  joints  A^ ,  A^ 
be  inclined  to  the  common  direction  of  the  remaining  forces, 
and  act  in  the  directions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Let  P/, 
P^  be  the  magnitudes  of  the  new  forces ;  draw  s^s^  parallel  to 
ihc  direction  of  P*  so  as  to  meet  0$^  in  j/;  join  v/-  Since 
there  is  equilibrium,  s^s^  must  be  parallel  to  the  line 
of  action  of  P/,     Thus,  ^,'Vi  *s  the  force  polygon. 

Ex,  3*  The  forces,  or  loads,  P^,  P^,  ,  .  .  P^  are 
generally  vertical,  while  /^, ,  P^  are  the  vertical  re- 
actions of  the  two  supports. 

Suppose,  e.g.,  that  A^A^  .  •  •  ^^  is  a  rope  or  chain 
suspended  from  the  points  A^,  A^,  in  a  horizontal**^ 
pUne  and  loaded  at  A^A^  ,  .  .  with  weights  P^,  P^,  .  ,  * 
The  chain  will  hang  in  a  form  dependent  upon  the 
oiagnitudc  of  these  weights.  The  points  //  and  5^ 
will  coincide,  and  OH  will  represent  the  horizontal  ^^^ 
tension  of  the  chain. 

Let  the  polygon  A^A^  .  .  .  A^  be  inverted,  and  let  the  rope 
^hc  replaced  by  rigid    bars,  A,A^,  A^A^,  ,  ,     The  diagram  of 
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forces  will  remain  the  same,  and  the  frame  will  be  i 
equilibrium  under  \\\t,  given  loads.  The  equilibrium,  howeve 
is  unstable  as  the  chain,  and  consequently  the  inverted  fram 
will  change  form  if  the  weights  vary.  Braces  must  then  b 
introduced  to  prevent  distortion. 


Fig.  9. 


Pig.  10. 


Take  the  case  of  a  frame  DCBA  .  .  .  symmetrical  wit 
respect  to  a  vertical  through  Ay  and  let  the  weights  at  A^  B^  C 
...  be  W^,,  IV^y  W^,,  .  .  .  ,  respectively. 

Drawing  the  stress  diagram  in  the  usual  manner,  OH  rej 
resents  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  frame. 

The   portions  j,j,,  s^s^y,,,oi   the   line   of   loads   give 
definite  relation  between  the  weights  for  which  the  truss  wil 
be   stable.      The    result   may   be   expressed    analytically,   a 
follows : 

Let  or,,  or,,  or,,  ...  be  the  inclinations  of  AB,  BC^  CD^  .  .  . 
respectively,  to  the  horizontal. 

Let  the  horizontal  thrust  OH  =  H,  Then 

//=  ?^  cot  a,  =  (^+ rrjcot  a,=  (^+ PF,+ JF.jcot  «,=  . . 
If  PF,  =  W^,  =  fF,  =  .  .  . 

cot  «^,  =  3  cot  a^a  =   5  cot  a,  =   .  .  . 

If  there  arc  two  bars  only,  viz.,  AB,  BC,  on  each  side  of  th 
vertical  centre  line,  the  frame  will  have  a  double  slope,  and  i 
this  form  is  employed  to  support  a  Mansard  roof. 
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4.  Non-dosing  Polygons. — Let  a  number  of  forces  P,, 
P^^  P^j  .  .  .  act  upon  a  structure,  and  let  these  forces,  taken  in 
order^  be  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  sides 
of  the  unclosed  figure  MNPQ  .  .  .    This  figure  is  the  unclosed 


polygon  of  forces,  and  its  closing  line  TM  represents  in  direction 
and  magnitude  the  resultant  of  the  forces  P^,  P^j  P^y  , .  , 

For  PAT  is  the  resultant  of  /*,  and  /*,,  and  may  replace 
them ;  QM  may  replace  PM  and  P,,  i.e.,  P,,  P,,  and  P, ;  and 
so  on. 

Take  any  point  O  and  join  OM,  ON,  OP,  .  .  . 

Draw  a  line  AB  parallel  to  (9 J/ and  intersecting  the  line  of 
action  of  P,  in  ajiy  point  B.  Through  B  draw  BC  parallel  to 
ON  ^x\A  cutting  the  line  of  action  of  P,  in  C,  Similarly,  draw 
CD  parallel  to  OP,  DE  to  (9(2,  EF  to  OR,  ,  ,  ,  The  figure 
A  BCD  ...  is  called  the  funicular  polygon  of  the  given  forces 
with  respect  to  tht  pole  O,  The  position  of  the  pole  O  is  arbi- 
trary, and  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  funicular  polygons 
may  be  drawn  with  different  poles. 

Also  the  position  of  the  point  B  in  the  line  of  action  of  P^ 
is  arbitrary,  and  hence  an  infinite  number  of  funicular  polygons 
with  their  corresponding  sides  parallel,  i.e.,  an  infinite  number 
of  sifntlar  funicular  polygons,  may  be  drawn  with  the  same  pole. 
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5.  To  show  that  the  Intersection  of  the  First  and  Last 
Sides  of  the  Funicular  Polygon  (i.e.,  the  Point  G)  is  a  Point 
on  the  Actual  Resultant  of  the  System  of  Forces  P,,  P«> 
P,,  .  .  . — First  consider  two  points  P,,  P,,  MNP  being  the 
force  and  ABCD  the  funicular  polygon. 

Let  AB^  DC,  the  first  and  last  sides  of  the  latter,  be  pro- 


Fic.  xa. 


duced  to  meet  in  g^\  also  let  Z?C produced  meet  the  line  of 
action  of  P^  in  //. 

Produce  OP  and  MN  to  meet  in  K. 

Let  the  lines  of  action  of  /*,  and  P,  meet  in  L. 

By  similar  triangles, 


Hence 


or 


KP       HC 
KN~  HV 

KN 
KO  ~ 

HB 
HC 

KO 

KM~ 

HB' 

KPKN  KO 
KN  KOKM~ 

HC  HB  Hg, 
"  HL  HC  HB ' 

• 

KP 
KM- 

ffg. 
'  HL' 

and  therefore,  since  the  angle  H  is  equal  to  the  angle  K,  the 
line  PM  is  parallel  to  the  line  Z^, . 
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But  PM  represents  in  magnitude  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
/'j ,  P^y  and  is  parallel  to  it  in  direction. 

Therefore  Z^,  is  also  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant. 

But  L  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  actual  resultant  of  P^,  P^, 
Hence ^,  must  be  a  point  on  this  resultant. 

AV^-/,  let  there  be  three  forces,  P^,  P^,  P^. 

Replace  P^ ,  P^  by  their  resultant  X  acting  in  the  direction 
Zr^,.  The  force  and  funicular  polygons  for  the  forces^ and 
/^,  are  evidently  MPQ  and  Ag^DE^  respectively  ;  and  g^ ,  the 
point  of  intersection  of.  Ag^  and  ED  produced,  is,  as  already 
proved,  a  point  on  the  actual  resultant  of  X  and  P^ ,  i.e.,  of 
/>,,P,,and/>,. 

Hence  the  first  and  last  sides,  AB^  ED,  of  the  funicular 
polygon  ABCDE  of  the  forces  P^^  P^^  P^,  with  respect  to  the 
pole  O,  intersect  in  a  point  which  is  on  the  actual  resultant  of 
the  given  forces. 

The  proof  may  be  similarly  extended  to  four,  five,  and  any 
number  of  forces. 

If  the  forces  are  all  parallel,  the  force  polygon  of  the  two 
forces  P^ ,  P^  becomes  a  straight  line,  MNQ.    Draw  the  funicular 

P. 


Fig.  13. 


polygon  A  BCD  as  before,  and  through  g^\  the  intersection  of  the 
first  and  last  sides,  draw^,  Kparallel  to  MQ,  and  cutting  BC  in  K 
By  similar  triangles. 


p. 

ON 

-  ON-  BY'     ^"^     0N~  ON-  CY 

P,      CY 

••  P,-  BY- 

lO 
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Hence  Yg^,  which  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  forces  P,^ 
/*,,  divides  the  distance  between  their  lines  of  action  into  seg- 
ments which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  forces,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  line  of  action  of  their  resultant.  The  proof 
may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces,  as  in  the  preceding. 

Funicular  Curve, — Let  the  weights  upon  a  beam  AB  become 
infinite  in  number,  and  let  the  distances  between  the  weights 
diminish  indefinitely. 

The  load  then  becomes  continuous,  and  the  funicular  poly- 
gon is  a  curve,  called  the  funicular  curve. 

The  equation  to  this  curve  may  be  found  as  follows : 

Let  the  tangents  at  two  consecutive  points  P  and  Q  meet 
in  R.  This  point  is  on  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  load  upon  the  portion  MN  of  the  beam. 


^ 


A    X    MdJ-N 


B 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  14. 

Let  \n  be  the  line  of  loads,  and  let  OS,  OT  be  the  radial 
lines  from  O,  the  pole,  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  P  and  Q, 
Take  A  as  the  origin. 

Let  ^  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  P  to  the  beam^ 
and  let  the  polar  distance  0V  =  />. 

wdx  =  the  load  upon  the  portion  JAV.     Then 

wdx  =  Sr=SV-  TV  =  pli\n^  -pXiiniP  +  dtf) 

=  —  pdd,  approximately. 


di^         cPy 


since 


Integrating  twice, 

py=  -  ffwdx^  4-  c,x  +  ^,, 
c^  and  f,  being  constants  of  integration. 


CENTRES  OF  GRAVITY. 


II 


If  the  intensity,  w,  of  the  load  is  constant, 

and  the  curve  is  a  parabola. 

6*  Centres  of  Gravity. — Let  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  plane  area  symmetrical  with  re* 
spect  to  an  axis  JfJu  Divide  the  area  into  suitable  elementary 
areas  ^,,  ^,,  ^,,  .  . .  having  known  centres  of  gravity. 


<L 


CT" 


Pig.  16. 


-H^ 


Ftc,  17. 


Draw  the  force  (the  line  \n)  and  funicular  polygons  corre- 
sponding to  these  areas,  and  let  ^(^  be  the  point  in  which  the  first 
and  last  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon  meet.  The  line  drawn 
through  g  parallel  to  m  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  all  the  elementar^^  areas  and,  therefore,  of  the  whole  area. 
Hence  it  is  the  point  (7  in  which  this  line  intersectstheaxis  A^A^ 

Rail  and  similar  sections  may  be  divided  into  elementary 
areas  by  drawing  a  number  of  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  at  such  distances 
apart  that  each  elementary  figure  may,  w^ith- 
'out  sensible  error,  be  considered  a  rectangle 
of  an  area  equal  to  the  product  of  its  breadth 
by  its  mean  height. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  irregular  section,  an 
accurate  template  of  the  section  may  be  cut 
out  of  cardboard  or  thin  metal.  If  the  tem- 
plate U  \\\en  ^iuspended  from  a  pin  through  a  point  near  the 
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edge,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  will  lie  in  the  vertical 
through  the  pin.  By  changing  the  point  of  suspension,  a  nev%* 
line  in  winch  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  may  be  founcU  The 
intersection  of  the  two  lines  must,  therefore,  be  the  centre  of 
gravity  required.  Another  method  of  finding  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  to  carefully  balance  the  template  upon  a  needle-point. 

The  area  of  such  a  section  may  be  determined  either  byj 
means  of  a  planimeter  or  by  balancing  the  template  against  al 
rectangle  cut  out  of  the  same  material,  the  area  of  the  rectangle] 
being  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the  section. 

7.  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Plane  Area.— Let  any  two 
consecutive   sides,  C^C^^  C^*i  ^f  ^^^^   funicular  polygon  meet; 
line  gG  in  the  points  ///, ,  n^ , 

Let  ^, ,  jr,,;r,p .  ,  .  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  fromj 
the  centres  of  ;:jravity  oi  A,,  A^,  A^,  .  ,  , ,  respectively*  upon  gGj 

Draw  the  line  OH  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  loads,  andj 
let  (9//=/. 

By  the  similar  triangles  C^m^n^  and  O34, 


—  =  7  =  7'    "'    "'.".  =  7: 


:.  '*  -^  =  m^n^^  —  area  of  triangle  C^m^n^. 

But  the  total  area  A  bounded  by  the  funicular  polygon 
C,C,C. .  .  .  and  the  lines ^CT,,  ^*  is  the  sum  of  all  the  trianguk 
areas  Cygm^^  C^fPi/i^^  C^m^n^y  .  .  .,  described  in  the  same  man  nee 
as  C^m/i^. 

•  •   "^  ^  />    2    ^  /   2    '+'  •  •  •  "        2/      * 

The  sum  2{ax^)  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  /,  of  the  plani 
area  with  respect  lo  gG.     Hence, 


A^^.     or    /  =  2Ap. 

2p 


^'     ^ 
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The  moment  of  inertia  ly  of  the  area,  with  respect  to  a 
parallel  axis  at  distance  ^i  from  gG,  is  given  by  the  equation 

where  S  =  -/4,  +  -^i  +  •  •  • 

Let  the  new  axis  intersect  C^g  and  kg  in  the  points  q  and  r. 
The  triangles  qgr  and  0\n  are  similar, 

and,  therefore,  the  area  -^'  of  the  triangle  qgr 


2^*        2p  ' 


Hence 


/,  =  2pA  +  2/^'  =  2p{A  +  .40. 


,,     ,  ,        in      A 

Note. — If/  be  made  =  --  =  --, 


7=^'    and    5y/  =  ^^', 
and 

.V  7,  =  -4(^+^0- 

The  angle  id?«  is  also  evidently  a  right  angle. 

8.  Cranes. — (^i).  Jib-crane. — Fig.  19  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of 
an  ordinary  jib-crane.  OA  is  the  post  fixed  in  the  ground  at 
O ;  OB  is  the  jib ;  AB  is  the  tie.  The  jib,  tie,  and  gearing  are 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  post  by  a  cross-head,  which 
adnnits  of  a  free  rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  post. 

Let  the  crane  lift  a  weight  W, 
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Three  forces  in  equilibrium  meet  at  B ;  viz.,  Wy  the  tension 
T  in  the  tie,  and  the  thrust  C  along  the  jib. 


Pig.  ) 


^^ 


Draw  the  reciprocal  figure  55,5,  of  B,  SyS^  representing  W. 


and 


T       55,      AB 


C       SS,  _  BO 


The  load  is  not  suspended  directly  from  B,  but  is  carried  by 
a  chain  passing  over  pulleys  to  a  chain-barrel  usually  fixed  to 
the  crane-post.     The  stress  5  in  the  chain  depends  upon  the 

system  of  pulleys,  and  is,  e.g.,  — ,  if  n  is  the  number  of  falls  of 

chain  from  B  and  if  friction  is  neglected.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  true  values  of  7"  and  C  this  tension  5  must  be  compounded 
with  W. 

Draw  S^k  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  chain  passes 
from  B  to  the  chain-barrel,  and    take  5,Xr  to  represent  5   in 


CMANMS. 


^5 


magnitude.     The  line  S^k  evidently  represents  the  resultant 
force  at  B  due  to  M^and  5. 

Draw  kt  parallel  to  AB. 

The  tension  in  the  tie  and  the  thrust  in  the  jib  are  now 
eWdently  represented  by  tk,  tS^ ,  respectively. 

Generally  the  effect  of  chain-tension  is  to  diminish  the  ten-, 
axon  of  the  tie  and  to  increase  the  thrust  on  the  jib. 

BD  JBD 

The  vertical  component  of  T,  viz.,  ^-yn  =  ^^TS*  *^  trans- 
mitted through  the  post. 

The  total  resultant  pressure  along  the  post  at  O 


=  -  TsinBAD-\-CsmBOB=' 


„^^+,,Sg?S±AO^^, 


AO 


AO       BO 


The  pull  upon  the  tie  tends  to   upset 
Ibmcnt  with  respect  to  0  is 


the   crane,   and    its 


TcosBADxA 


0=  wA 


BAD 


AO  AB 


^AO=  IVAD=  WOF, 


OF  being  the  horizontal  projection  of  AB. 

OF  is  often  called  the  radius  or  throw  of  the  crane. 

If  the  post  revolves  about  its  axis  (as  in  ///-cranes),  the  jib 
and  gearing  are  bolted  to  it,  and  the  whole  turns  on  a  pivot  at 
the  toe  G.  In  this  case,  the  frame,  as  a  whole,  is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  the  weight  W^  the  horizontal  reaction  H  of  the 
wcb-plate  at  O,  and  the  reaction  R  at  G.  The  first  two  forces 
meet  in  F  and,  therefore,  the  reaction  at  G  must  also  pass 
through  F. 

Hence,  since  OFG  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  triangle 
of  forces* 


7/=  W- 


OF 
OG 


and     R  =  W- 


GF 
OG' 


In  a  portable  crane  the  tendency  to  upset  is  counteracted 
by  means  of  a  weight  Q  placed  upon  a  horizontal  platform 
C^Z  attached  to  the  post  and  supported  by  the  tic  AL. 

The  horizontal  projection  tm  of  tk  represents  the  horizontal 
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WO 


pull  at  j4,  and  if  tn  be  drawn  parallel  to  AL^  the  intercept  fftn 
cut  off  on  the  vertical  through  m  by  the  lines  //;/  and  tn  repre- 
sents the  counter-weight  required  at  i, 

{p)  Dirrick'Crane, — The  figure  shows  a  combination  of  a  der 

B  rick  and  crane,  called  a  derrick^ 
crane.  It  is  distinfjuished  fror 
the  jib-crane  by  having  twd 
back-stays,  AD,  AE,  One  enc 
of  the  jib  is  hinged  at  or  nea^ 
the  foot  of  the  post,  and  the 
other  is  held  by  a  chain  whicl 
passes  over  pulleys  to  a  wind 
on  the  post,  so  that  the  jib  maj 
be  raised  or  lowered  as  required] 
pv— .jLi(*  The  derrick-crane  is  gener 

ally  of  wood,  is  simple  m  cor 
struction,  is  easily  erected,  hs 
^"^-  '*'  a  vertical  as   well  as  a  lateral 

motion,  and  a  range  equal  to  a  circle  of  from  lo  to  60  fee| 
radius*  It  is  therefore  useful  for  temporary  works,  setting 
mason  ry»  etc. 

The  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie  are  calculated  as  in  the  jib-^ 
crane,  and  those  in  the  back-stays  and  post  may  be  obtained  ad 
follows ; 

Let  the  plane  of  the  tie  and  jib  intersect  the  plane  DAE  of 
the  two  back-stays  in  the  line  AF^  and  suppose  the  back-sta> 
replaced  by  a  single  tie  AF,     Take  OF  to  represent  the  hor 
zontal  pull  at  A.     The  pull  on  the  '*  imaginary*'  stay-^i/^'  is  ther 
represented  by  AF  and  is  evidently  the  resultant  pull  on  the 
two  back-stays.     Completing  the  parallelogram  FGAH,  AH 
will  represent  the  pull  on  the  back-stay --J A\  and  AG  tliat  upon, 
AD^  their  horizontal  components  being  OK^  OL,  respectively^^ 
The  figure  OKFL  is  also  a  parallelogram. 

If  the  back-stays  lie  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other»' 

OL  =  OF  cos  0  —  T  sin  a  cos  6,  and  is  a  max.  when  B  =1 

and 

OK ^  OF  Hin  ^  =  Tsin  (t  sin  6,  and  is  a  max,  when  B  =  90* 
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6  being  the  angle  FOL^  and  a  the  inclination  of  the  tie  to  the 
vertical. 

Hence  the  stress  in  a  back-stay  is  a  maximum  when  the 
plane  of  the  back-stay  and  post  coincides  with  that  of  the  jib 
and  tie. 

Again,  let  ft  be  the  inclination  of  the  back-stays  to  the  ver- 
tical.    The  vertical  components  of  the  back-stay  stresses  are 

T  sin  a  cos  0  cot  P    and     T  sin  .a  sin  ^  cot  /5 ; 

and,  therefore,  the  corresponding  stress  along  the  post  is 

Ts\n  a  cot  (i  (cos  6  +  sin  (f), 

which  is  a  maximum  when  6  z=  45°, 

9.  Shear  Legs  (or  Shears)  and  Tripods  (or  Gins)  are 


Pig.  3a. 

often  employed  when  heavy  weights  are  to  be  lifted.  The 
former  consists  of  two  struts,  AB,  AE.  united  at  A  and  sup- 
ported by  a  tie  A  C,  which  may  be  made  adjustable  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  lengthened  or  shortened.  The  weight  is  sus- 
pended  from  A,  and  the  legs  are  capable  of  revolving  around 
DE  as  an  axis.  Let  the  plane  of  the  tie  and  weight  intersect 
the  plane  of  the  legs  in  AF,  and  suppose  the  two  legs  replaced 
by  a  single  strut  AF.  The  thrust  along  AF  can  now  be- 
easily  obtained,  and  hence  its  components  along  the  two  legs. 

In  tripods  one  of  the  three  legs  is  usually  longer  than  the 
others.  They  are  united  at  the  top,  to  which  point  the  tackle 
IS  also  attached. 

10.  Bridge  and  Roof  Trusses  of  Small  Span.— A  single 
girder  is  the  simplest  kind  of  bridge,  but  is  only  suitable  fur 
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very  short  spans.  When  the  spans  are  wider,  the  centre  of  the 
girder  may  be  supported  by  struts  OC,  OD,  through  which  a 
portion  of  the  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  abutments. 


A 

0                      B 

"% 
1 

/ip\. 

j 

'^. 

^ 

r« 

H 

ID 

Pig. 


Fig.  34. 


Take  the  vertical  h'ne  S,S,  to  represent  P,  the  weight  at  O. 
Draw  55,  parallel  to  OCy  and  55,  to  OD. 

Draw  the  horizontal  SH,  and  let  the  angle  AOC ^  a. 


The  thrust  along  OC  =  5,5  =  S^H  cosec  or  =  —  cosec  a. 


The  tension  along  OA  =  SH  =  S,H  cot  a  =  —  cot  of. 


The  horizontal  and  vertical  thrusts  upon  the  masonry  at  C 

P  P 

(or  P)  are  —  cot  a  and  — ,  respectively. 

If  the  girder  is  uniformly  loaded,  P  is  one  half  of  the  whole 
load. 

II.  In  the  figure  a  straining  cilly  EF,  is  introduced,  and  the 
girder  is  supported  at  two  intermediate  points. 


Fig.  8$. 


Pig.  •&. 


Let  P  be  the  weight  at  each  of  the  points  E  and  /^ 

Draw  the  reciprocal  SS.ff  of  the  point  Ey  5,//" representing  P. 
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The  thrust  in  EC  {or  FD)  =  SS,  =  P 


SS, 


/4?. 


SM        AC 
SH 


and  the 


=  pd£. 


horizontal  thrust  in  the  straining  piece  =  SH  =  P        , 

II  a  load  is*  uniformly  distributed  over  AB,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  each  strut  carries  one  half  of  the  load  upon  AF 
(or  BE),  and  that  each  abutment  carries  one  half  of  the  load 
upon  AE  (or  BF), 

By  means  of  straining  cills  the  girders  may  be  supported  at 
several  points,  i,  2,  ,  •  .  ,  and  the 
weight  concentrated  at  each  may 
be  assumed  to  be  one  half  of  the 
load  between  the  two  adjacent 
points  of  supports  The  calcula^ 
tions  for  the  stresses  in  the  struts^ 
etc,  arc  made  precisely  as  above. 

If  the  struts  are  very  long  they  arc  liable  to  bend,  and 
counterbraccs»  AM,  BN,  are  added  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

12*  The  triangle  is  the  only  geometrical  figure  of  which 
the  form  cannot  be  changed  without  varying  the  lengths  of  the 
sides.  For  this  reason,  all  compound  trusses  for  bridges,  roofs, 
etc.*  are  made  up  of  triangular  frames. 

Fig,  28  represents  the  simplest  form  of  roof-truss,  AC^ 
SC  siTC  rafters  of  equal  length  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  an 
angle  a^  and  each  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  IV. 


Fks.  97. 


Ftc.  s8« 


The  rafters  react  horizontally  upon  each  other  at  C,  and 
their  feet  are  kept  in  position  by  the  tie-beam  AB,  Consider 
the  rafter  AC 

Tlie   resultant  of  the  load  upon  AC,  i.e.,  /f,  acts  th rough'' 
the  middle  point  D. 
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Let  it  meet  the  horizontal  thrust  H  of  BC  upon  AC  in  K 
For  equilibrium,  the  resultant  thrust  at  A  must  also  act 
through  F. 

The  sides  of  the  triangle  AF£  evidently  represent  the 
three  forces.     Hence 


rr     jj^AE      WAE      W     ^ 
/r=  lV-=-=.  =  —  77F  =  —  cot  a ; 

Eh       2  DE       2 


^=^i?=V 


AE^+EF* 


EF* 


=V'+j(^'='V^+^- 


The  thrust  R  produces  a  tension  H  in  the  tie-beam,  and  a 
vertical  pressure  W  upon  the  support. 
Also,  if  y  is  the  angle  FAE, 


EF        DE 
tanK  =  _=2~  =  2tana. 


If  the  rafters  ACy  BC  are  unequal,  let  «,,  fx^  be  their  in- 
clinations to  ^,  By  respectively. 

Let  W^  be  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  ACy  W^ 
that  upon  BC. 


Pic.  ag. 

Let  the  direction  of  the  mutual  thrust  P  ^t  C  make  an 
angle  fi  with  the  vertical,  so  that  if  CO  is  drawn  perpendicular 
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to  -FC  the   angle  COB  —  fi-,  the   angle   ACF^^go' 
=  90°  -  (/?  -  ot,). 

Draw  AM  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  /*,  and  consider 
the  rafter  AC.  As  before,  the  thrust  -^,  at  A,  the  resultant 
weight  W^  at  the  middle  point  of  AC^  and  the  thrust  P  dX  C 
meet  in  the  point  F. 

Take  moments  about  A,     Then 


P.AM=  W,AE, 
But  AM  =  ^Csin  ACM  =  AC  cos  (/J 


«,X 


and         A£  =  ---  cos  a, . 
2 


W, 


cos  a, 


2  cos(/S  —  «,)' 
Similarly,  by  considering  the  rafter  BC, 

W^  cos  or,  W^,      cos  or. 


P  = 


Hence 


2  sin(/S  +  ««  —  90**) 
W^      cos  ^, 


2  cos(/S  +  a,)' 


2  cos(/S  —  ^1) 


=  P=  - 


fr. 


cos  ty. 


2   cos(/J  +  «.)' 


and  therefore 


tan  P  =z 


w,+  w. 


IV^  tan  «,  —  PF,  tan  a,  * 


The  horizontal  thrust  of  each  rafter  =  Psin  /?. 

The  vertical  thrust  upon  the  support  A  =  W^  —  P  cos  fi.  • 

The  vertical  thrust  upon  the  support  B  =  W^-^-P  cos  ft. 

13.  King-post  Truss. — The  simple  triangular  truss  may 
be  modified  by   introducing  a  C 

king-post  CO,  which  carries  a 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
beam  A  By  and  transfers  it 
through  the  rafters  so  as  to  act 
upon  the  tie  in  the  form  of  a  tensile  stress. 
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Let  PhQ  the  weight  borne  by  the  king-post;  represent  it 
by  CO, 

Draw  OD  parallel  to  BC,  and  DE  parallel  to  AB, 


CE      P 

-^—  =^cosec  a  is  the  thrust  in  CA  due  to  P,  and 
sin  a      2 


is  of  course  equal  to  DO,  i.e.,  the  thrust  along  CB. 
P 
DE  =  CE  cot  a  ^*-  cot  a   is    the   horizontal 


thrust    on 


each  rafter,  and  is  also  the  tension  in  the  tie  due  to  P. 

Let  IV  be  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  each  rafter. 

The  total  horizontal  thrust  upon  each  rafter  =  {W-\-  P) -, 


Fig.  3?, 


The  total  vertical  pressure  upon  each  support  =  JF-}-  --. 

If  the  apex  6^  is  not  vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  tic- 
beam  take  COt  as  before,  to  represent  the  weight  P  borne  by 
^  the  king-post ;  draw  OD  parallel 

to  BC,  and  DE  parallel  to  AB. 
The   weight  P  produces   a 
thrust  CD  along  CA,  DO  along  , 
^    CB,  and  a  horizontal  thrust  DE 
upon  each  rafter, 
CE  IS  the  portion  of  P  supported  at  A,  and  £0  that  sup- 
ported at  B: 

D£f  and  therefore  the  tension  in  the  tie  AB.  diminishes 

with  AO,  being  zero  when  AC] 
is  vertical 

Sometimes  it  is  expedient 
to  support  the  centre  of  the  tie- 
beam  upon  a  column  or  wall, 
the  king-post  being  a  pillar 
against  which  the  heads  of  the 
rafters  rest. 

Consider  the  rafter  AC, 
The  normal    reaction  R'  of 
CO   upon    ACt    the    resultant' 
fr,o.  ji,  w^cight  IV  at  the  middle  point] 

D,  and  the  thrust  R  Rt  A  meet  iti  the  |j.'!nt  F. 


Hh 


\ 


I 
I 


/R 


I 


kly 


I 
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R'AC=.  W.  AE,    or    ^  =  —  cos  a. 

2 


Thus  the  total  thrust  transmitted  through  CO  to  the  sup- 

W 
port  at  O  is  2 —  cos  a  .  cos  a  =  JV  cos*  «• 

The  horizontal  thrust  upo«  each  rafter 

=  —  cos  a  s\n  a  =  —  sin  2a. 
2  4 

24.  If  the  rafters  are  inconveniently  long,  or  if  they  are  in 
danger  of  bending  or  breaking  transversely,  the  centres  may 
be  supported  by  struts  OD,  OE.    A  portion  of  the  weight  upon 


Fio.  34. 

the  rafters  is  then  transmitted  through  the  struts  to  the 
vertical  tie  (king-post  or  rod)  CO,  which  again  transmits  it 
through  the  rafters  to  act  partly  as  a  vertical  pressure  upon 
the  supports,  and  partly  as  a  tension  on  the  tie-beam.  The 
main  duty,  indeed,  of  struts  and  ties  is  to  transform  transverse 
into  longitudinal  stresses. 

This  king-post  truss  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
frame  for  spans  of  less  than  thirty  feet.  In  larger  spans  two 
or  more  suspenders  may  be  introduced,  or  the  truss  otherwise 
modified. 
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Let  there  be  a  load  2W  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
rafters  AC^  BC^  and  assume  it  to  be  concentrated  at  the  joints 

A,  A  c,  £,  B,  m  the  proportion  — ,  — ,  — ,  — ,  — . 

42224 

Also,  let  the  load  (including  a  portion  of  the  weight  upon 
the  tie-beam  AB,  and  the  weights  of  the  members  ODy  OE^ 
OC)  borne  directly  at  O  be  P. 

p 

The  total  reaction  at  each  support  is  W'\ — ,  and  acts  in 

W 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  weight  —  there  concentrated. 

4 

Hence  the  resultant  reaction  at  a  support  is  ^IV-^-^P, 
Thus,  the  weights  at  the  points  of  support  A  and  B  are 
taken  up  by  the  abutments,  and  need  not  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the  frame. 

Draw  the  reciprocal  S^HS^  of  A.    Then 

%IV     P 

S^H  = 1-  -- ;    H,S^  =  tension  in  A0\ 

4        2 

5,5,  =  compression  in  AD. 
Draw  the  reciprocal  5,5,5,5^  of  D.    Then 

5,5,  =  compression  in  0D\    S^S^  =  compression  in  DC\ 

W 
S^S^  =  —  =  weight  at  D. 

z 

Draw  the  reciprocal  S^S^S^S^S^  of  C.   Then 


W 
5,5,  =  tension  in  CO  =  —  +  P;   S^S^  =  compression  in  CE; 

z 


W 
S^S^  =  —  =  weight  at  C. 


ROOF   TRUSSES. 

Draw  the  reciprocal  SJSJSJS^S^  of  E.    Then 
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,5,5,  =  compression  in  OE ;    SJS^  =  compression  in  BE ; 
5,5,  =  —  =  weight  at  E, 

Draw  SJC  horizontally.    Then 

S,KS,S.  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  of  B ;  KS,  =  J  ir+  J/*, 
being  the  reaction  at  B,  and  S^K  the  tension  in  the  tie  BO.  The 
reciprocal  of  O  is  also  the  figure  S^HKS^S^S^S^ ,  and  //A"  =  P. 

15.  Collar-beams  (Z^-£),  queen-posts  {DF,  EG),  braces,  etc., 
may  be  employed  to  prevent  the  deflection  of  the  rafters. 
The  complexity  of  the  truss  necessarily  increases  with  the  span 
and  with  the  weight  to  be  borne. 


Pic.  35 


Fig.  36. 


With  a  single  collar-beam  and  a  uniformly  distributed  load, 
S^HS^  is  the  reciprocal  of  A,  and  S^S^S^S^S^  the  reciprocal  of 
£> ;  5,//  being  the  reaction  at  A,  and  S^S^  the  weight  at  D. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


With  a  collar-beam  DE,  two  king-posts  DF,  EG,  and  a 
uniformly  distributed  load,  the  stresses  at  the  joints  D  and  E 
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become  indeterminate.  To  render  them  determinate  it 
sometimes  assumed  that  the  components  of  the  weights  at 
and  E,  normal  to  the  rafters,  are  taken  up  by  the  collar-bcaf! 
and  corresponding  king-post.  Thus  SJIS^  is  the  reciprocal 
A,  and  S^S^S^S^S^  the  reciprocal  of  /?,  S,H  being  the  reaction  at 
A,  S^S,  the  weight  at  D\  SJS^  is  tlie  normal  component  of  the 
weight,  and  the  components  of  S^S^,  viz.,  S^S^  horizontal  and 
S^S^  vertical,  represent  the  stresses  borne  by  DE  and  DF,  re- 
spectively. H 

Tiiis  frame  belongs  to  the  incomplete  (Art.  i8)  class,  and  IH 
it  has  to  support  an  uncqitally  distributed  load,  braces  must  be 
introduced  from  D  to  G  and  from  E  to  F, 

l6.  The  truss  ABC,  Fig,  40.  having  the  rafters  supported 
at  two  intermediate  points,  maybe  employed  for  spans  of  fro^f 
30  to  50  feet.     Suppose  that  these  intermediate  points  of  sup- 
port  trisect  the  rafters^  and  let  each  rafter  carry  a  uniformly  di 
tributed  load  W. 


>5i 


OE- 


a. 


Fig.  19,  Fic.  40. 

Then  a  weight  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  at  eac 

W 
of  the  joints  H,  A  C  E,  K.     This  weight  ^  — . 

3 
Let  P  be  the  weight  directly  supported  at  each  of  tl 
joints  F,  G. 

The  resultant  reaction  at  A  =  J/F+  P- 

S^NS^  is  the  reciprocal  of  A,  S,H  representing  f  W^4-  ^• 

S^S^S,S^S^  h  the  reciprocal  of  //, 

S^S^/f/CS^S,  is  the  reciprocal  of  F,  HK  representing  P^ 

weight  directly  borne  at  F. 
S,S,S,S,S,S^  is  the  reciprocal  of  J),  S,S,  representing  tt 
weight  at  A  S,S,  the  thrust  along  //A  S,S^  tl 
tension  in  DF.  S,S,  the  thrust  along  ED,  an^ 
S^S,  the  thrust  alont;  CVA 


J 
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As  in  the  preceding  case,  this  truss  will  be  found  incomplete 
hclaad  is  unevenly  distributed,  and  the  reciprocals  of  D  and 
^ill  not  close.  In  practice,  however,  the  friction  at  the  joints, 
,  the  stiffness  of  the  several  members,  and  the  mode  of  construc- 
iBti  render  the  truss  suflicientty  strong  to  meet  the  ordinary 
^^riations  of  load, 

17*  General  Remarks. — In  the  trusses  described  in  Arts. 
y  and  14  the  vertical  members  are  ties,  i,e.,  are  in  tension,  and 
inclined  members  are  struts,  i.e.,  are  in  compression.  By 
llvcriing  the  respective  figures  another  type  of  truss  is  obtained 
rwbich  the  verticals  are  struts  while  the  inclined  m.embcrs  are 
(Jes.  Both  systems  are  \videly  used,  and  the  method  of  calcu- 
bting  the  stresses  is  precisely  the  same  in  each. 

In  designing  any  particular  member,  allowance   must   be 

(iadc  for  every  kind  of  stress  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

The  collar-beam  DE^  for  example,  must  be  treated  as  a  pillar 

ubjccted  to  a  thrust  in  the  direction  of  its  length  at  each  end  ; 

tcarry  a  transverse  load,  its  strength  as  a  beam,  supported 

nc  points  D  and  E^  must  also  be  determined.     Similarly, 

be  rafters  AC^  BC^  etc.,  must  be  designed  to  cany  transverse 

c^adsand  to  act  as  pillars.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that 

ptnjts  and  queen-posts  provide  additional  points  of  support 

^ver  which  the  rafters  are  continuous,  and  it  is  practically  suf- 

Bcicnt  to  assume  th^  the  rafters  are  divided  into  a  number  of 

hort  lengths,  each  of  which  carries  one  half  oi  the  load  between 

pthe  two  adjacent  supports. 

When  a  tie-beam  is  so  long  as  to  require  to  be  spliced, 

i^llowance  must  be  made  for  the  weakening  effect  of  the  splice. 

18.  Incomplete  Frames. — The   frames  discussed    in   the 

[preceding  articles  (excepting  those  referred  to  in  Art,  15)  will 

isupport»  ivii/wut  change  of  form,   any   load    consistent   with 

•^rcngth,  and  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  can  be  found 

'terms  of  the  load.     It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 

'ncompletf^  so  that  it  tends  to  change  form  under  every 

un  of  load*     An  example  of  this  class  is  the  simple 

^pczoidal  truss,  consisting  of  the  two  horizontal  members  ABy 

B£,  and  the  two  equal  inclined  members  AD,  BE,  Fig.  41, 

First,  let  there  be  a  weight  W  at  each  of  the  points  /?,  E. 


as 
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The  triangles  of  forces  for  the  joints  D  and  £,  viz.,  SS^H  and 
SS^f  can  be  drawn,  and  hence  it  follows  that  there  must  be 


DE_ 


KiG.  4*. 


Fig.  43. 


equilibrium.     This  is  also  evident  fronn  the  symmetrical  char- 
acter of  the  loading. 

The  same  triangles  represent  the  forces  at  the  points  of  _ 
support  A,  B. 

reaction  at  A  =  S^H  =  JV=  S^ff  =  reaction  at  B, 

Next,  let  there  be  a  weight  W^  at  D  and  a  weight   II 
(<  W,)  at  E. 

iSi 


Ftc.  43. 

It  Will  now  be  found  that  the  diagram  of  forces  will  not 
close,  so  that  there  cannot  be  equilibrium.  The  joint  D  will  be, 
pushed  in  and  the  frame  distorted.  The  distortion  may  be 
prevented  by  introducing  a  brace  from  A  to  E  or  from  B  to  />, 
In  the  latter  case  S.mSS^S^  represents  the  stress-diagram,  the 
triangle  S,//5  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  joint  E,  and  the  quad* 
rilateral  SmS J /  th:it  of  the  joint  Z?.  Drawing  the  horizontal 
mn,  the  triangle  wiw5,  and  the  quadrilateral  mSS^n  arc  evidently, 
the  reciprocals  of  A  and  B,  respectively. 


ii5,  =  reaction  at  A     and     nS^  =  reaction  at  A 
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In  practice  the  loads  are  usually  transmitted  \,qD  and  E  by 
means  of  two  vertical  queen-posts  (queen-rods  or  queens)  DFy  EG, 


P B 


If  there  are  no  diagonal  braces  DGj  EF,  the  distortion  of 
the  frame  under  an  unevenly  distributed  load  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  the  friction  at  the  joints,  the  stififness  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  by  the  queens  being  rigidly  fixed  to  AB  at  -Fand  G, 

Let  W^  be  the  load  at  F  transmitted  through  the  queen 
FD  to  D. 

Let  W^{<  W^  be  the  load  at  G  transmitted  through  the 
queen  GE  to  E. 

If  the  frame  is  rigidy  the  reactions  R^  at  A  and  R^  at  B, 
which  will  balance  these  weights,  can  easily  be  found  by  taking 
moments  about  B  and  Ay  successively.     Thus, 


and 


W  W 


W  IV 


where  AB  =  I  and  FG  =  c. 

Draw  the  triangle  of  forces  SHS,  for  the  joint  Ay  SH  x^vi- 
resenting  R^ . 

The  triangle  SS,X  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  joint  at  D,  and  the 
tension  in  FD  should,  therefore,  be  XS,  =  SH  =  R^ .     But  the 
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tension  in  FD  is  actually  W^ ,  so  that  there  is  an  unbalanced 
force, 

W  -^  IV     I  —  c 

acting  along  FD. 

To  take  up  this  unbalanced  force  and  render  the  frame  rigid 
the  diagonal  DG  is  introduced,  and  the  stress  for  which  it 
should  be'designed  is  evidently 

{W,  -  H,)  sec  FDG  =  !li-JZiL^'-, 

s  being  the  length  of  the  diagonal  and  d  the  depth  of  the  truss. 
The  complete  stress  diagram  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  46. 

Cor.  I.  The  manner  in  which  distortion  is  prevented  by  the 
stiffness  of  AB  may  be  shown  as  follows: 

Let  X  be  the  force  of  resistance  which  AB,  by  its  stiffness, 
can  exert  at  F  or  G^  against  any  load  which  tends  to  make  it 
deviate  from  the  horizontal. 

If  W^is  the  load  at  F,  the  actual  downward  pull  upon  D  is 
IV—  x;  this  must  necessarily  produce  an  equal  upward  pull  at 
Ey  which  must  be  balanced  by  the  force  of  resistance  x  at  (7, 

.'.     lV-'X  =  x, 

and 

W 
X  =  — . 
2 

Thus  the  beam  AB  will  be  acted   upon  by  an  upward  pull 

W 

—  Sit  F  and  an  equal  downward  pull  at  G,  forming  a  couple 

of  moment  — c,  and  showing  that  equilibrium  is  impossible. 
The  upward  reaction  R^  at  A  is 

^>""/\2        2  2    ~    2     1  "    2    / 


=r  ^dmnward  reaction  at  £,  and  the  moniient  at  F{ot  G) 


"    2    /      2      ~"    4    /  ^^" 

Cor,  2.  Let  a  weight  IF  be  supported  at  the  joint  D  of  a^y 
quadrilateral  frame  ADEB,     Draw  the  reciprocal  SS^S^  of  D, 


FlC,  47. 


Fic.  48 


S^S^  representing  U\  Draw  55,  parallel  to  EB  and  intersecting 
the  vertical  5,5,  produced  in  5,.  The  weight  which  can  be 
borne  at  E  consistent  with  equilibrium  is  represented  by  S^S^ . 

15.  Composite  Frames  or  Trusses  (i.e.,  frames  made  up 
of  two  or  more  simple  frames). — An  example  of  this  class  has 
^rcady  been  given  in  the  case  of  the  king-post  roof  (Art.  13). 

Bent  Cra^ir. — Fig,  49  shows  a  convenient  form  of  crane 
vhen  much  head-room  is  required  near  the  post.  The  crane 
is  merely  a  semi-girder,  and  may  be  tubular  with  plate-webs  if 
the  loads  are  heavy,  or  its  flanges  may  be  braced  together  as 
in  the  figure  for  loads  of  less  than  ten  tons.  The  flanges  may 
^c  kept  at  the  same  distance  apart  throughout,  or  the  distance 
njay  be  gradually  diminished  from  the  base  towards  the  peak. 

Let  the  numbers  in  Fig.  50  denote  the  stresses  In  the  cor- 
rc^^nding  members.  Three  forces^  5^,(7,,  and  W,  act  through 
the  (Joint  (l)»  so  that  5^  and  C,  may  be  obtained  in  terms  of 
y^\  tkrte  forces,  5j .  5, ,  T^^  act  through  (2\  so  that  S,  and  T^ 
nuy  be  obtained  in  terms  of  5^  and  therefore  of  W\  four 
forces,  S,,  C,t  S,,  C4,  act  through  (3),  and  the  values  of  5,,  C, 
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beings  known,  those  of  5, »  C^  may  be  determined.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  it  is  found  that  of  the  forces  at  each  succeed- 
ing joint  only  two  are  unknown,  and  the  values  of  these  arc 
consequently  determinate. 

P 


The  calculations  may  be  checked  by  the  meiliod  of  moments 
and  by  the  stress  diagram  (Fig.  50). 
E.g.,  let  W—  10  tons. 
Take  moments  about  the  point  (7),   Then 


3.^5 


Tlx^)  =  lo(jr7)  or  7;  =  f^  =  26  tons  =  (68)  in  Fig.  50. 


No  other  forces  enter  into  the  equation  of  moments,  as  th<j 
portion  of  the  crane  above  a  plane  intersecting  (68)  and  passing 
through  (7)  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  weight  of  10  tons 
and  the  stresses  7*;,  5,,  C^ ;  the  moments  of  5^  and  C^  about 
(7)  arc  evidently  zero. 

In  the  stress  diagram  (Fig.  50)  PaQ  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
point  !»  a6Q  of  the  point  2,  PcdQ  of  3,  Qiaf  of  4,  and  so  on. 

Other  examples  of  composite  roof  and  bridge  frames  will 
now  be  given. 

20*  Roof-trusses. — A  roof  consists  of  a  covering  and  of' 
trusses  (or  frames)  by  which  it  is  supported.     The  covering 
fa  generally  laid  upon  a  number  of  common  rafttTs  which  res| 
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upon  horizontal  beams  for  purlins),  the  latter  being  carried 
by  trusses  spaced  at  intervals  varying  with  the  type  of  con- 
struction but  averaging  about  lO  ft.  The  truss  rafters  are 
called  principal  rafters,  and  the  trusses  themselves  are  often 
designated  as  principals. 

In  roofs  of  small  span  the  trusses  and  purlins  are  sometimes 
dispensed  with. 

Types  of  Truss. — A  roof-truss  may  be  constructed  of  tim- 
ber, of  iron  or  steely  or  of  these  materials  combined.  Timber 
is  almost  invariably  employed  for  small  spans,  but  in  the 
longer  spans  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  iron,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  combined  lightness,  strength,  and  durability 
of  the  latter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  roofs  according  to  the 
niode  of  construction,  but  the  variety  of  form  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  make  any  further  distinction  than 
that  which  may  be  drawn  between  those  in  which  the  reac- 
tions of  the  supports  are  vertical  and  those  in  which  they  arc 
inclined. 


Fi<k  SI* 


FlC.   S3, 


Fic.  53. 


FlC-  S4- 


FtG.  SS> 


Fig.  56. 


Fic  57. 


Fjo.  58, 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  51  is  a  simple  form  of  truss  for  spans  of  less  that  30  ft. 

Fig.  52  is  a  superior  framing  for  spans  of  from  30  to  40  ft.; 
it  may  be  still  further  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of 
struts.  Figs,  53  and  54,  and  with  such  modification  has  been 
employed  to  span  openings  of  90  ft.  It  is  safer,  however,  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  type  shown  by  Fig,  53  to  spans  of  less  than 
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60  ft.     Figs.  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  59  are  forms  of  truss  suitable 
for  spans  of  from  60  to  100  ft.  and  upwards. 

Arched  roofs,  Figs.  58  and  59,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
treatn^ent.  They  have  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  cover  wide 
spans  without  intermediate  supports.  The  flatness  of  the 
arch  is  limited  by  the  recjuirement  of  a  minimum  thrust  at  the 
abutments.  The  thrust  may  be  resisted  either  by  thickening 
the  abutments  or  by  introducing  a  tie.  If  the  only  load  upon 
a  roof-truss  were  its  own  weight,  an  arch  m  the  form  of  an 
inverted  catenary,  with  a  shallow  rib.  might  be  used.  But  the 
action  of  the  wind  induces  oblique  and  transverse  stresses, 
that  a  considerable  depth  of  rib  is  generally  needed.  If  th 
depth  exceed  12  in,,  it  is  better  to  connect  the  two  flanges  by 
braces  than  by  a  solid  web.  Roofs  of  wide  span  are  occasion- 
ally carried  by  ordinary  lattice-girders. 

Principais,  Purlins,  ^/r.— The  principal  rafters  in  Figs.  51 
to  57  are  straight,  abut  against  each  other  at  the  peak,  and  a 
prevented  by   tic-rods   from  spreading  at   the   heels.     Wh 
made  of  iron,  tee   (T),  rail,  and  channel  (both  single  »— *  am 
double  ][)  bars,  bulb-tee  (T)  and  rolled  (I)  iron  beams,  are 
excellent  forms. 

Timber  rafters  are  rectangular  in  section,  and  for  the  saki 
of  economy  and  appearance,  are  often  made  to  taper  uniformly 
from  heel  to  peak. 

The  heel  is  fitted  into  a  suitable  cast-iron  skew-baclc,  or  is 
fixed  between  wrought-iron  angle-brackets  (Figs,  60,  6l>  62), 
and  rests  either  directly  upon  the  wall  or  upon  a  wall-plate. 


:^ 


■/or 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  6f. 


When  the  span  exceeds  60  ft.,  allowance  should  be  mad^ 
for  alterations  of  length  due  to  changes  of  temperature*     Thi 
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maybe  effected  by  interposing  a  set  of  rollers  between  the 
sJjcw-back  and  wall-plate  at  one  heel,  or  by  fixing  one  heel  to 
tie  wall  and  allowing  the  opposite  skew-back  to  slide  freely 
over  a  wall-plate. 

The  junction  at  the  peak  is  made  by  means  of  a  casting  or 
wrought-iron  plates  (Figs.  63,  64,  65). 


^>. 


Fic.  6j, 


Fig,  64. 


Fic,  6s. 


Light  iron  and  timber  beams  as  well  as  angle-irons  are  em- 
ployed as  purlins.     They  are  fixed  to  the  top  or  sides  of  the 

TS   by  brackets,  or   lie   between    them  in  cast-iron  shoes 
.  .„5.  66  to  7i)»  and  are  usually  held  in  place  by  rows  of  tie- 


Fic.  66u 


Fig.  67, 


Fig,  68. 


FtG.  t9> 


^ 


FiCv: 


Fig. 


Fig.  751. 


spaced  at  6  or  8  ft.  intervals  between  peak   and  heel, 
rufining  the  whole  length  of  the  roof. 

The  sheathing  boards  and  final  metal  or  slate  covering  are 
fastened  upon  the  purlins.  The  nature  of  the  covering  regu- 
latcft  the  spacing  of  the  purlins,  and  the  size  of  the  purlins  is 
l».>v«TnriI  by  the  distance  between  tlic  main  rafters,  which  may 
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vary  from  4  ft.  to  upwards  of  25  ft.  But  when  the  \n\Jt 
between  the  rafters  is  so  great  as  to  cause  an  undue  deflec 
of  the  purlins,  the  latter  should  be  trussed.  Each  purlin  1 
be  trussed,  or  a  light  beam  may  be  placed  midway  between 
main  rafters  so  as  to  form  a  supplementary  rafter,  and  truj 
as  in  Fig.  T2. 

Struts  are  made   of  timber   or   iron.     Timber   struts 
rectangular  in  section.     Wrooght-iron  struts  may  consist 
L4rons,  T-bars,  or  light  colunins,  while  cast-iron  may  be 
ployed  for  work  of  a  more  ornamental  character.     The  st 
heads  are  attached    to   the   rafters   by   means  of  cast  c 
wrought-iron  straps^  brackets,  etc.   (Figs.  73  to  76),  and 
strut-feet  are  easily  designed  both  for  pin  and  screw  coi] 
tions  (Figs.  ^^  to  80). 


Pia.  73.  Fic.  74.  Fig.  75. 


Fio.  77 


Pic  79. 


Fjg, 


*  ^n 


Tics  may  be  of  flat  or  round  bars  attached  either  ' 
and  pins  or  by  screw  ends,  and  occasionally  by  rivets, 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  properly  proportioning  the  die 
sions  of  the  eyes  and  pins  to  the  stresses  that  come  upon  tl 

To  obtain  greater  security,  each  of  the  end  panels  of  a 
may  be  provided  w*ith  lateral  braces,  and  wind-ties  are  o 
made  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the  structure  through 
feet  of  the  main  struts* 
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Due  allowance  must  be  made  in  all  cases  for  changes  of 
temperature. 

21.  Roof*weig^htSp — In  calculating  the  stresses  in  the 
different  members  of  a  roof-truss  two  kinds  of  load  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  one  permanent  and  the  other  accidental.  The 
permanent  load  consists  of  the  coverings  ih^  framing,  and  ac- 
cumulations  of  shoilk 

Tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  show  the  weights  of  various 
coverings  and  framings. 

The  weight  of  freshly  fallen  snow  may  vary  from  5  to  20 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  English  and  European  engineers  consider 
an  allowance  of  6  lbs.  per  square  foot  sufficient  for  snow, 
but  II]  cold  climates,  similar  to  that  of  North  America,  it  is 
probably  unsafe  to  estimate  this  weight  at  less  than  12  lbs. 
per  square  foot. 

The  accidental  or  live  load  upon  a  roof  is  the  wind-pressure, 
the  maximum  force  of  which  has  been  estimated  to  vary  from 
40  to  50  lbs*  per  square  foot  of  surface  perpendicular  to  the 
dirutwn  of  blmc.  Ordinary  gales  blow  with  a  force  of  from  20 
to  25  lbs.,  which  may  sometimes  rise  to  34  or  35  lbs.,  and  even 
to  upwards  of  50  lbs.  during  storms  of  great  severity.  Press- 
ures much  greater  than  50  lbs.  have  been  recorded,  but  they 
^vt  wholly  untrustworthy.  Up  to  the  present  tirne^  indeed,  all 
wifid.pressurc  data  are  most  unreliable,  and  to  this  fact  may  be 
^Unbilled  the  frequent  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
iitcessary  wind  allowance  in  any  particular  case.  The  great 
tiiSercnces  that  exist  in  all  recorded  wind-pressures  are  pri- 
'I'^rily  due  to  the  unphilosophic,  unscientific,  and  unpractical 
character  of  the  anemometers  which  ^w^  no  correct  informa- 
tion either  as  to  pressure  or  velocity.  The  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing parts,  the  transformation  of  velocities  into  pressures,  and 
Uic  injudicious  placing  of  the  anemometer,  which  renders  it 
subject  to  local  currents,  all  tend  to  vitiate  the  results. 

It  would  be  practically  absurd  to  base  calculations  upon 
the  violence  of  a  wind-gust,  a  tornado,  or  other  similar  phe- 
nomena, as  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that  a  structure 
>uld  not  lie  within  its  range*  In  fact,  it  may  be  assumed 
It  o  wind.prcssure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot  upon  a  surface 
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perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  blow  is  an  ample  and  perfectly 
safe  allowance,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  greater 
pressure  than  this  would  cause  the  overthrow  of  nearly  all  the 
existing  towers,  chimneys,  etc. 

22.^  Wind-pressure  upon  Inclined  Surfaces. — The  press- 
ure upon  an  inclined  surface  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing formula,  which  was  experimentally  deduced  by  Hutton, 
viz. : 

/„=/sina'-84co>«-.. (j^ 

p  being  the  intensity  of  the  wind-pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
foot  upon  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  blow,  and 
p^  being  the  normal  intensity*  upon  a  surface  inclined  at  an 
angle  a  to  the  direction  of  blow. 

Let  pt, ,  /„  be  the  components  of  /„ ,  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular, respectively,  to  the  direction  of  blow. 

•'•  A  =  Pn  sin  or,     and    /,  =  A  cos  a. 

Hence,  if  the  inclined  surface  is  a  roof,  and  if  the  wind  blows 
horizontally,  or  is  the  roofs  pitch. 

Again,  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  current  in  feet  per 
second,  and  be  that  due  to  a  head  of  h  feet. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  fluid  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Let  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  current  in  pounds  per  square 
foot  upon  a  surface  perpendicular  to  its  direction. 

If  the  fluid,  after  striking  the  surface,  is  free  to  escape  at 
right  angles  to  its  original  direction, 

^' 
p  =  2hw  =  — w. 

g 

Hence  for  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  since  w  =  .08  lb.,  approx-- 
imately, 

.08  ,  __  /  z;  \* 


'=f-  =  © (B> 
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When  the  wind  impinges   upon   a  surface  oblique  to  its 

..       .         T      ^          .        r    t.                     ,    /t/   sin  §\       ^  , 
direction,  the  mtensit>'  of  the  pressure  is  I j  ,  f  being 

the  absolute  impinging  velocity,  and  /?  being  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  blow  and  the  surface  impinged  upon.  (See 
chapter  on  Bridges,) 

Tables  prepared  from  formula  A  and  B  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

23,  Distribution  of  Loads. —  Engineers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  assume  that  the  accidental  load  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  the  roof,  and  that  it  varies  from  30 
to  35  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  covered  surface  for  short  spans, 
and  from  35  to  40  lbs.  for  spans  of  more  than  60  ft.  But  the 
wind  may  blow  on  one  side  only,  and  although  its  direction  is 
sually  horizontal,  it  may  occasionally  be  inclined  at  a  con- 
Jerable  angle,  and  be  even  normal  to  a  roof  of  high  pitch. 
(is  therefore  evident  that  the  horizontal  component  (Z^)  of 
fic  normal  pressure  (/^)  should  not  be  neglected,  and  it  may 
ausc  a  complete  reversal  of  stress  in  members  of  the  truss, 
pecially  if  it  is  of  the  arched  or  braced  type. 
If  P^  is  the  total  normal  wind-pressure  on  the  side  of  a 
roof  of  pitch  a^  its  horizontal  component  P^  sin  a  will  tend  to 
pudi  the  roof  horizontally  over  its  supports.  This  tendency 
Rust  be  resisted  by  the  reactions  at  the  supports. 

In  roofs  of  small  span,  the  foot  of  each  rafter  is  usually ^,ivrf 
\  its  support,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  each  support  exerts 

he  same  reaction,  which  should  therefore  be  equal  to  — ^ . 

2 

I  roofs  of  large  span  the  foot  of  one  rafter  is  fixed,  while  thlt 

W  the  other  rests  upon  rollers.     The  latter  is  not  suited  to  with- 

jUand  a  horizontal  force,  and  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  com- 

onent  of  the  wind-pressure  must  be  borne  at  the  fixed  end, 

rtcre  the  reaction  should  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to /^«  sin  ct. 

In  designing  a  roof-truss  it  is  assumed  that  the  wind  blows 

Jinone  side  only,  and  that  the  total  load  is  concentrated  at  the 

trints(or  points  of  support)  of  the  principal  rafters, 

E.g*,  let  the  rafters  ABy  AC  of  a  truss  be  each  supported  at 
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two  intermediate  points  (or  joints),  D,  E  and  /%  G^  respective/^' 
and  let  the  wind  blow  on  the  side  AB. 


Fig.  8i. 

TsktBD^zCF^l,,  DE^FG^l^,  EA^GA-l^\  and 
let  /j  +  ',  +  A  =  'j  •'•  ^C  =  2/  cos  a,  a  being  the  angle 
ABC. 

Let  W  be  the  permanent  (or  dead)  load  per  square  foot  of 
roof-surface. 

Let  p^  be  the  normal  wind-pressure  per  square  foot  of  roof- 
surface. 

Let  d  be  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet  from  centre  to 
centre  of  trusses. 

The  total  normal  live  load  concentrated 


at5=A4:  ^\.D=pJ^-x 


at  E  =pj.i±l2. ;  at  A  =pJi. 

Z  2 


The  total  vertical  dead  load  concentrated  at  D  and  F  = 


iud'^^'-\  at  £  and  C;  =  wd^-^^^\  at  ^  =  wdl,. 


Let  y?j ,  R^  be  the  resultant  vertical  reactions  at  B  and  C, 
respectively  (i.e.,  the   total  vertical   reactions  less  the  dead 

weights  ( wrf-j  concentrated  at  these  points). 
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Take  moments  about  C. 

m\  R^2i  COS  ct  —  sum  of  moments  of  live  loads  about  C-f-  sum 

of  moments  of  dead  loads  about  C, 
==  moment  of  resultant  wind-pressure  about  C 
-j-  moment  of  resultant  dead  load  about  C, 

=  pjd  ( J  +  ^  cos  2a j  +  wd{i,  +  2/,  +  2/,)/  cos  or, 


ifvhcre  — (-/  cos  2a  is  the  perpendicular  from  C  upon  the  line 

of  action  of  the   resultant  wind-pressure  which   bisects  AB, 
normally. 

(N.B.  The  moment  of  the  horizontal   reaction  at  B  or  C 
about  C  is  evidently  niL) 

Ji^  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  B. 

To  determine  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  of  a  roof- 
truss  two  methods  may  be  pursued  : 

(jf)  A  single  stress  diagram  may  be  drawn  to  represent  the 
combined  effect  of  the  live  and  dead  loads.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  the  quickest  and  most  useful  method. 

(jf)  The  normal  wind-pressure  (/„)  may  be  resolved  into  its 
vertical  (/^)  and  horizontal  (/*)  components;  /^  may  then  be 
combined  with  the  dead  load  tF,  and  a  stress  diagram  drawn 
for  the  vertical  loads  only.  A  second  diagram  may  be  drawn 
for  the  horizontal  loads.  The  resultant  stresses  will  be  the 
atgibraic  sum  of  the  corresponding  stresses  in  the  two  dia- 
grams* 

A  third  method  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  article, 

24.  Ex.  I,  Method  (x)  applied  to  the  roof-truss  ABC^ 
Fig.  %2. 

The  dead  load  =  wld  concentrated  at  A, 

The  live  loads  —  p^ —  acting  at  each  of  the  points  A  and 

B^  normally  to  AB, 

The  vertical  reaction  at  B 


*         2      '   cos  flfV4 


PM  n 


cos  2a 


)■ 
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Let  rollers  be  placed  underneath  CI 
The  total  horizontal  reaction  =^  p^ld  s\n  a,  and  is  wholT^^ 
borne  at  B* 

A 


Fig.  8au 


s; 


D£ 


Fig.  83, 

At  B  there  ^x^Jivc  forces  in  equilibrium,  of  which  three  ate 
known,  and  the  reciprocal  of  B  may  be  thus  described : 

Draw  5,5,  to  represent  the  normal  wind-pressure  (/«— ) 

at  B ;  5j5,  to  represent  R^ ;  S^S^  to  represent  the  horizontal 
reaction  {pjd  sin  or) ;  5^5,  parallel  to  BD ;  S^S^  parallel  to 
AB, 

The  closed  figure  S^S^S^S^S^S^  is  the  reciprocal  required,  and 
the  stresses  in  BD\  AB,  at  B^  are  represented  by  S^S^,  5,5j, 
respectively,  being  a  tension  and  a  thrust. 

At  D  there  are  three  forces  in  equihbrium,  of  which  the 
tension  in  DB  has  been  found.  Drawing  5^5,  horizontally 
and  S^S^  parallel  to  AD,  the  triangle  S^S^S^  is  evidently  the 
reciprocal  of  D,  the  stresses  in  DA,  DE  being  represented  by 
5^5,,  5,5,,  respectively,  and  being  both  tensions. 


I 

I 


nooF'TncrssEs, 


4J 


are 


Again,  the  triangle  S^S^S^  is  the  reciprocal  of  E,  the  stresses 
in  £Cp  EA  being  represented  by  5^5, ,  S^S^ ,  respectively,  and 
being  both  tensions. 

At  A  there  are  six  forces  in  equilibrium,  of  which  two,  viz., 

the  normal  pressure,  [Ph"]*  and   the  dead  weight,  (w/J), 

given,  while  the  stresses  in  AB,  AD,  AE  have  been  found. 

Id 
Draw  5,5j  to  represent  p^^ ,  and  5,5,  to  represent  wld. 

Five  of  the  forces  at  A  are  therefore  represented  by  the 
lollowing  lines,  taken  in  order :  S^S^ ,  S^S^ .  5,5, ,  S^S^ ,  S^S, . 

Hence  the  closing  line  S^S^  must  necessarily  represent  in 
direction  and  magnitude  the  force  in  ^C  at  ^,  and  it  is  a 
thrust. 

Also,  S^S.S^  must  be  the  reciprocal  of  C,  and  therefore  S^S^ 
represents  the  reaction  at  C> 

T/u  resultant  reaction  at  B  is  represented  in  direction  and 
magnitude  by  S^S^. 

The  line  S^S^  must  pass  through  the  point  5, ,  as  S^S^ »  the 
horizontal  reaction,  is  merely  the  horizontal  projection  of  S^S^, 
the  total  wind-pressure. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  altered  stresses  if  rollers  are 
under  B,  the  end  C  being  fixed.  The  stress  in  each  member  is 
*liminished,  and  as  the  truss  should  be  designed  to  meet  the 
most  unfavorable  case,  the  stresses  should  be  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rollers  are  on  the  leeward  side. 

This  may  be  considered  an  invariable  rule  for  roof-trusses* 
Ex.  2,  Method  (-r)  applied  to  the  roof-truss  ABC,  Fig.  84. 

The   vertical    dead    load  = at    each    of    the    points 


The  live  load,  acting  normally  to  AB^  =  — —  at  each 

4 

tht  points  B  and  A,  and  ^  ^  at  F. 


ot 


The  vertical  reaction  R^  at  B 

pjd 


=  Itold  + 


2  cos  ct 


(cos  2a  +  J). 
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The  horizontal  reaction  at  5  =  pjd  sin  a^  rollers  being 
under  C  as  before. 


^S(f 


Fta.  84. 


St 


Fig.  85. 


Describe  the  stress  diagram  in  precisely  the  same  manner] 
as  in  Ex.  i. 

Taking  S^S^  to  represent  the  normal  wind-pressure  at  B^ 
SJS%  *'  "  "    vertical  reaction  R^  at  B, 

S,S^  "  *'  "    horizontal  reaction  at  B^ 


S.S.5,5.5,5.        is  the 

reciprocal  of  B, 

S,S,S.S,S,S. 

"  F, 

5,5.5.5.5. 

•     "         "  D, 

0,  0,0, O|o*^ , ,  ^|v<^T 

"  A, 

C     C     C     C     C                 <4 

"  G, 

^  <-  0     <7     ^                    •* 

«         "  E, 

5.5..5.. 

**        "  C. 

S^S^  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  S^S^  +  •S',5,  +  S^S^^ ,  i.e., 
of  the  total  normal  wind-pressure,  and  therefore  the  vertical 
through  S^^  must  pass  through  S^, 
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The  dotted  lines  show  the  altered  stresses  if  rollers  are 
under  B. 

The  resultant  reaction  at  B  is  represented  in  direction  and 
magnitude  by  S^S^. 

Ex.  3.  Method  (pc)  applied  to  the  truss  represented  by 
Fig.  86. 


Fig.  86. 


Data.  —Pitch  =  30° ;  AD  —  BD  —  AE  —  CE  —  23  ft. ; 
trusses  1 3  ft.,  centre  to  centre ;  dead  weight  =  8  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  roof-surface  ;  wind-pressure  on  one  side  of  roof  (say  AB^ 
normal  to  roof-surface  =  28  lbs.  per  square  foot;  DF:=DH 
=  EG  =  EK\  DF  and  EG  are  vertical  ;  rollers  under  one  end, 
say  C\  span  =  79  ft. ;  AF^BH  =  21  ft.,  nearly  ;  FB'=  3 J  ft., 
nearly. 

Total    tive   load  =  4459  lbs.  (  = 13   28]  at    each    of   the 

points  Fy  H, 

and  =  3822  lbs.(  =  —  .  13.28)   at   each    of    the 
points  Ay  B. 

Total  dead  load  =  1274  Ibs.^  =  -^.13.8)  at    each    of    the 

points  Fy  Hy  Ky  Gy 

and  =  2184  lbs.  (  =  21  .  13  .  8)  at'the  point  A. 
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^^^J^    ^ 
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Resultant  vertical  reaction  at  B 

i  «     V      .       16562 

=  K4  X  1274  +  2184)  H ^  =  13201.8  lbs. 

Horizontal  reaction  at  ^  =  16562  sin  30°  —  8281  lbs. 

Let  I  inch  represent  16,000  lbs,,  and  on  this  scale  draw 

Sj5,  :=  3822  lbs,,  the  normal  wind-pressure  at  B  \ 
SJS^  =  13201,8  lbs.,  the  vertical  reaction  at  B\ 
S^S^  =  8281  lbs.,  the  horizontal  reaction  at  B; 
S,S^  parallel  to  BD,    and    s^s^  parallel  to  BA, 

The  figure  S.S^S^S^S^S^  is  the  reciprocal  of  B. 
The  stress  diagram  can  now  be  easily  completed,  the  recip- 
rocals of  the  points  /f,  F^  D,  A,  G,  K,  E,  and  C  being 

S,,S,,S,,S,,S,^,    S,,S,,S,^S,,S,,,    and    5,.5,,5,5„,    respectively, 

^, ,  a--,  before,  is  in  the  vertical  line  5„S„  produced. 
On  the  assumed  scale, 


S,S,  =  the  tension  at  BD; 

S,,S,,=    "        •*         "  AD; 

5,5.,=   "        "        "  BE; 


S,S,  =  thrust  in  Bff; 
5A  =  **  "  ^Ei 
5,5,.  =      **       "   AE; 

5A=      "       "  E>E 


These  are  the  maximum  stresses  to  which  the  members  of 
ifM^  half  of  the  truss  can  be  subjected,  and  for  which  they 
lould  be  designed*     It  is  also  usual,  except  in  special  cases,  to 
lakc  the  two  halves  synti metrical. 
S^S^  is  the  resultant  reaction  at  B. 

If  the  end  C  is  fixed  and  rollers  placed  under  B^  the  reduced 
stresses  may  be  shown  by  dotted  lines  as  in  Exs.  i  and  2. 
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Exs.  4  and  5.  Method  {x)  applied  to  the  trusses  repre- 
sented by  Figs.  88  and  90. 

It  is  assumed,  as  before,  that  there  is  a  normal  wind-press- 
ure upon  AB^  and  that  rollers  are  under  C 

Figs.  89  and  91  are  the  maximum  stress  diagrams  corre- 
sponding to  Figs.  88  and  90,  respectively,  and  are  drawn  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  preceding  examples* 

Remark  on  Fig,  88. — The  .stresses  at  the  joints  F  and  D 
are  indeterminate,  and  it   is  assumed  that  the  stress  in  FL 


Fig.  89. 

is  equal  to  that  in  FH.  The  reciprocal  of  F  thus  becomes 
5,„.S'„5,5,5.5„5„5,,,  5„5„(=  S,S^  being  the  stress  in  FD.  This 
truss  is  an  example  of  a  frame  with  redundant  bars,  in  which 
the  stresses  can  only  be  determined  when  the  relative  yield  of 
the  bars  is  known. 
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Retnark  on  Fig.  90* — The  stress-diagram,  Fig.  91,  for  each  of 
the  joints  in  the  horizontal  BC  (Fig.  90)  is  closed  by  the  return 
of  one  side  upon  another.  Thus  at  D  the  stress  diagram  is 
S^S,S»5,5. ,  the  closing  line  S^S^  (the  tension  in  DE)  returning 


*5S^5^ 


S.V 


h 


s, 


Fig.  91. 


The  total  stress  in  AE  is 
the   reciprocal   of  A    being 


upon   S^S^  (the  tension  in  DB) 
evidently  represented   by  S,^^,, 

Ex.  6.  A  truss  with  curved  upper  and  lower  chords,  the 
portions,  however,  between  consecutive  joints  being  assumed 
Siraighi. 

Under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  the  truss  (Fig.  92)  is 
evidently  incomplete,  and  the  stress  diagrams  at  the  joints  in 
the  lower  chord  will  not  close»  so  that  equilibrium  is  impossible. 
The  frame  is  made  complete  and  the  stresses  determinate  by 
introducing  ties  as  in  Fig.  93,  the  corresponding  stress  diagram 
for  one  half  the  truss  being  shown  by  Fig,  94, 

Next,  let  there  be  a  wind*pressure  on  the  side  AB  of  the 
truss*  In  order  to  prevent  a  reversal  of  stress  in  the  diagonal 
tics  on  the  side  AC  (Fig.  93),  additional  ties  DE,  FG,  called 
ccuni  it -bracts^  are  introduced  as  in  Fig.  95,     Fig.  96  gives  the 
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stress  diagram  due  to  wind-pressure  only,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  end  C  rests  upon  rollers  and  that  B  is  fixed. 


Fig,  9a. 


Pto.  95. 


fto.93. 


Fig, 


Fig.  96. 


Note. — 21  ^  wind-press,  at  J5  =  |^  wind-press,  upon  BM^ 


23  = 

"J/  = 

*i 

i?J/, 

34  = 

"jJ/  = 

c< 

J/a 

45  = 

"  0  = 

«t 

-*/a 

56  = 

"  0  = 

•< 

OA. 

67  = 

"  A=       .    " 
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XK  =^  vertical  reaction  at  B, 
UK  ^=^  horizontal  reaction  at  B, 

Ex.  7*  A  single  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  method  (j') 
Take  the  truss  represented  by  Fig,  97. 

Fig.  98  is  the  stress  diagram  due  to  the  vertical  load  upoi 
the  roof,  viz,,  the  dead  weight  +  vertical  component  of  wind* 
pressure,    fiq  is  the  vertical  reaction  at  B  and  is 


^  fi52ULi^^BH+  AHy^  ^{^BH  +2AH)f/, 
4  4 
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qm  is  the  weight  at  F  and  is 

A  cosa  +  w„_,  .  , 

=  ^- —-^—BH  =  weight  at  /f  =  mn. 
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Fig.  99  IS  the  stress-diagram  due  to  horizontal  component 
of  wind-pressure,  rollers  being  placed  under  B  and  the  end  C 
i>eing  fixed. 


p'o'  =  downward  reaction  at  5  = 


pjd  sin*  a 
4    cos  a* 


o'q'  =  horizontal  force  of  wind  at  ^  =  — BF\ 

4jm'  =  m'n'^  horizontal  force  of  wind  at  Fox  H-=^  — BH. 


Total  resultant  stresses  in  the  members  BF,  FH,  HA,  DF, 
DH,  DB,  DA,  DE  are  represented  by  qr  —  q'r\  ms  —  m's'y 
Hi.-'  n't\  sr  —  s'r\  st  —  s't\  pr  —  p'r\  tv  —  fv\  pv  -  /V, 
respectively. 

AWr. — The  stress  diagrams  for  trusses  with  both  of  the  lower 
«nds  of  the  principal  rafters  fixed,  are  drawn  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  the  preceding  examples. 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  loo,  5,5,5,5^5,5,  is  the  reciprocal  of  A.S^S^ 
representing  the  portion  of  the  horizontal  wind^pressure  borne 


% 


.s, 


s^ 


Fig,  ioo, 

at  A,     Again,  HS^S^S^H  is  the  reciprocal  of  B,  HS^  represent- 
ing the  portion  of  the  horizontal  wind-pressure  borne  at 
//5,  =  HS^  +  S^S^  =  total  horizontal  wind-pressure,  S^S^  repr 
senting  the  vertical  reaction  at  B,  ^ind  HS^  that  at  C 

25.  Bridge-trusses. — A  bridgc-truss  proper  consists 
an  upper  chord  {ox  flange)^  a  lower  chord  (or  flange),  and  an 
termediate  portion,  called  the  it^eb^  connecting  the  two  chords. 
Its  depth  is  made  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  economy^ 
strength,  and  stiffness.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  a  distributed 
load,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  roof-trusses,  is  assumed  to  be 
concentrated  at  the  joints,  or  panel^points,  of  the  upper  and 
lower  chord.  Trussed  beams  are  also  employed  for  the  same 
object^  and  examples  of  simple  frames  of  this  class  have  already 
been  given. 

The  following  are  bridge-trusses  of  a  more  complex  char- 
acter, 

Ex»  I.  The  beam  5C(Fig.  loi)  is  supported  at  three  points^^ 
by  the  vertical  struts  DF,  AK,  EG,  which  are  tied  at  the  feet 
by  the  rods  DB,  DK,  AB,  AC,  and  £A',  EC.     Let  IV, ,  IV,,  IVl 
be  the  loads  concentrated  at  the  joints /%  /T,  G,  respectively^ 
Draw  the  line  of  loads  5,5, ,  5,5,  being  W^ ,  5,5,  =  JF, ,  and 

Describe  the  funicular  polygon  with  any  pole  C?,  and  drav 
OH  parallel  to  the  closing  line  MN  of  this  polygon.     Then 
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HS^  is  the  reaction  at  B  and  HS^  the  reaction  at  C(Art.  3). 
HS^S^  is  the  reciprocal  of  B,  S,S^  being  the  thrust  along 

FB,  and  5,//  the  tension  along  BD, 
S^S,S^S,S^  h  the   reciprocal  of  /%   5,5,  being   IV^,  the 
weight  at  F,  5,5,  the  thrust  along  A7%  S^S^  the 
thrust  along  DF, 
/fS^5,5,//  is  the  reciprocal  of  D,  5^5,  being  the  tension 

along  DK,  and  5^//  the  tension  along  DA, 
IfS^S^ff  is' the  reciprocal  of  A,  S,S^  being  the  thrust  along 
KA^  and  S^H  the  tension  along  AE. 
So,  5^5,5,5,5,5^5, ,  5,5^5^5,5, ,  S^S^^NS^S^ ,  and  S^//S^^  are 
the  reciprocals  of  /f,  C,  £*,  and  C  respectively,  the  closing  line 
^,,5»  being  necessarily  horizontal  and  representing  the  stress 
in  GC. 

F  K  G  C 
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Fig.  loa. 

This  truss  inverted  h  often  used  for  bridge  purposes  in  dis- 
tricts where  timber  is  plentiful,  as  it  may  be  constructed 
entirely  of  wood.  The  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the 
inverted  truss  are  of  course  reversed  in  kind  but  unchanged  in 
magnitude,  and  are  given  by  the  same  stress  diagram* 

NoU, — The  reactions  NS,,  HS^  may  be  obtained  at  once  by 
the  method  of  moments.  Thus,  by  taking  moments  about  Q 
the  reaction  R,  at  B  is 

and  by  taking  moments  about  By  the  reaction  K^  at  C  is 
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Ex.  2.  In  the  truss  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure^ 
the  length  of  the  beam  AB  is  so  great  that  the  single  triangu- 
lar truss  ACS  with  a  single  central  strut  CO  is  an  insuflficient 
support.  The  two  halves  are  therefore  strengthened  by  the 
simple  triangular  trusses  AGO  with  a  central  strut  GF  and 
BPO  with  a  central  strut  PN\ 

Again^  each  quarter-lengthy  viz.,  AF^  FO^  ON^  NB,  is  simi- 
larly trussed.  The  subdivisions  may,  if  necessary,  be  carried 
still  farther.     This  truss  in  /^ur^  ^ght^  sixieen,  .  .  .  divisions 

J^  0  F    S     H  0  L  N  Q B 


J.. 


H 


j 


Fic. 


f03. 


panels  is  known  as  the  Fink  truss^  and  has  been  widely  CT 
ployed  in  America,  the  number  of  panels  usually  being  eight 
or  sixteen. 

The  members  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  maybe  introduced 
for  stiflfness,  and  the   platform  may  be  either  at  the  top  or 
bottom.     The  weight  directly  borne  by  a  strut  is  usually  dc 
termined  from  the  loads  upon  the  two  adjacent   panels  b^ 
assuming  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  beam  to  be  ind< 
pendent  beams  supported  at  the  ends.     Thus  if  there  be 
weight  W 2X  the  point  S  in  the  panel  FH,  the  portion  of 
borne  by  the  strut  GF  at  F\s 

SH 


W 


FH' 


and  the  portion  borne  by  the  strut  KH  at  H  is 

^  FH' 

Let  W,,  IV„  W„  W.,  W„  W,,  W,  be  the  weights  upon"' 
the  struts  (or  posts)  DE,  FG,  HK,  OC,  LM,  NP,  QR,  respect- 
ively. 

Let  P,,  P,,  P,,  P,f  Pt,  P,,  P,  be  the  compressions  to  whi 
these  posts  are  severally  subjected. 
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Let  ay  fl,  y  ht  the  inclinations  to  the  vertical  of  A£,  AG, 
ACf  respectively. 

Let  7\ ,  2",,  7*,, . .  .  be  the  tensions  in  the  ties,  as  in  Fig.  103. 

The  tensions  in  the  ties  meeting  at  the  foot  of  a  post  are 
evidently  equal 

Each  triangular  truss  may  be  considered  separately. 

From  the  truss  ^JuffF,  27;   cos  a  =  P,  =  fF,; 

from  the  truss  A  GO,  2  T,    cos  /3=z  P^z=  »;+( 7;+  T.)  cos  a ; 

from  the  truss  FKO,  2  T^  cos  a  =  P^=i  W^\ 

from  the  truss  ACB^ 

27;cosy  =  />=:M^,  +  (7;+r.)cos/S  +  (7;+7;)cosa; 

from  the  truss  OMN,  2  7",  cos  «  =  /',=  W^\ 

from  the  truss  OPBy  2  T.  cos  fi  =P,=  »;+(  T,+  T,)  cos  a  ; 

from  th^  truss  iV^.£5,  27;cosa  =  P,=  IV,. 

Hence 

W 
7;  =  — 'sec  a, 

2 


7;  =  i(«'.+^-i5)s.cA 


7;  =  i(H.  +  ^.+  ^.  +  E^tlELtlE^tm)  sec  ;.. 


7;  =  — sec  a, 


r.=>.+  iS±i5)^A 


7;  = --sec  a, 
and  the  values  ofP,,  P,,  P,,  .  .  .  can  be  at  once  found. 
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Again,  the  thrust  along  AF^  T^ 


+  7;sin/J+r, 


—  /j  sin  aH-/,smp-|-  i^sin  y\ 
**  at  /^  =  7",  sin  ^  -\-T^  sin  ^  ; 

**  along  FO^  T^  sin  >!?  +  7"^  sin  7  -|-  2*,  sin  or  *, , 

**  at  (9  =  J"^  sin  ;^ ; 

etc,»        etc. 

If  the  truss  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  W^ 

o 

W 
T,=  T^=T,=  T,  =  -^  sec  or, 

^       ^       W         ^       ^       IV 
T,=  T,  =  Y  sec  A      ^*  =  "4"  ^^*=  >^' 


If  the  above  diagram  is  inverted,  it  will  represent  another 
type  of  truss  in  which  the  obliques  are  struts  and  the  verticals 
ties. 

Nofe, — The  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  each  of  the 
trusses  due  to  the  weight  it  is  designed  to  carry,  may  of  course 
be  easily  determined  graphically  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed  in  previous  articles* 

Ex.  3,  Fig.  104  represents  a  beam  trussed  by  a  number 
of   independent   triangular  trusses,    the   vertical   posts    being 

k         D  B 


equidistant.  The  weight  concentrated  at  the  head  of  each 
post  may  be  found  by  the  method  described  in  Ex.  2.  which 
in  fact  is  generally  applicable  to  all  bridge  and  roof  trusses. 

Let  /■, »  7*,  be  the  tensions  in  AE^  BE,  respectively. 

Let  W,  be  the  weight  at  D. 
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Let  Af,,  nr,  be  the  inclinations  of  AE^  BE^  respectively,  to 
the  vertical. 


T,  =    Wr\ 


Sin  flf. 


sin  {a^  +  a^  ' 


IV. 


sin  a. 


'  sin  {a ^-\-a,y 


J^ 


Similarly,  the  stress  in  any  other  tie  may  be  obtained 

The  compression  in  the  top  chord  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  horizontal  components  of  all  the  stresses  in  the  ties  which 
meet  at  one  end. 

The  verticals  are  always  struts  and  the  obliques  ties. 

This  truss  has  been  ,used  for  bridges  of  considerable  span, 
but  the  ties  may  prove  inconveniently  long. 

Ex.  4.  The  figure  SANT  represents  an  ordinaiy  triangular 
truss  of  the  Warren  type,  supported  at  the  ends  S  and  T^ 

Draw   the   line  of  loads    16,   12      a.     c      e    ^g     ^l      n 
being   the  weight  at  B.  and  23,  34,    /X?X7KT\7\7\ 
45,  56  the  weights  at  D,  F,  A\  M,  g     %    %^    Y'    T     ^     \ 
respectively. 

With  any  pole  0  describe  the 
funicular  polygon  and  draw  OP  par- 
allel to  its  closing  line  QR. 

,\  vP  is  the  reaction  at  5,  and  6P 
that  at  T, 

The  reciprocal  of  S  is  the  triangle 
PiS^ :  1 5,  being  the  tension  in  SB^ 
and  SjPthe  compression  in  AS.  fic.  10$. 

The  reciprocal  of  A  is  the  triangle  Q^ 
PS^S^ ;  Sj5,  being  the  tension  in  AB, 
ami  5,/*  the  compression  in  CA, 

The  reciprocal  of  B  is  the.figure 
5,12^,5,5^,;  25,  being  the  tension  in 
BD^  S^S^  the  compression  in  CB,  and 
12  the  weight  at  B,  Fic.  107, 

The  reciprocal  of  C  is  the  figure  PS^S^S.P;  5,5,  being  the' 
tension  in  CD,  and  S^P  the  compression  in  EC. 

The  reciprocal  of  D  is  the  figure  5,235.5,5, ;  35^  being  the 
tension  in  Df,  S^S^  the  compression  in  ED,  and  23  the  weight 
at/?. 
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The  reciprocal  o\  E  is  the  figure  PS^S^SJP\  SJS^  being  the 

tension  in  EF,  and  S^P  the  compression  in  GE, 

The  reciprocal  of  F\%  the  figure  5,345,5,5'^;  45,  being  the 

tension  in  FK^  5,S^  the  tension  in  FG,  and  34  the  weight  at  F. 

And  so  on,  the  closing  line  PS^^  for  the  reciprocal  of  T  being 

necessarily  parallel  to  NT, 

The  arrow-heads  show  the  character  of  the  stresses  in  the 

several  members  of  the  truss. 

Note. — The  reactions  may  also  be  at  once  determined  byj 

the  method  of  moments. 

Thus        iP  =z  1(12)  -f  \^2i)  + 1(34)  +  1(45)  -h  i(s6). 
and  6P  =  i(i  2)  +  ^21)  +  K34)  +  |{4S)  +  KS6). 

Ex.  5,  In  the  truss  represented  by  the  accompanying  figun 
the  joints  in  the  upper  as  well  as 
those  in  the  lower  chord  are  loaded^ 
the  weights  being  transmitted  to  the 
former  by  means  of  vertical  sus- 
penders. 

Fig,  109  is  evidently  the  co; 
spending  stress  diagram. 

Note,  —  In  the  trusses  repre- 
sented by  Figs.  106  and  109,  the  floor 
is  carried  upon  the  lower  chords.  If 
the  trusses  are  inverted,  the  floor 
may  be  carried  on  the  upper  chords. 
The  stresses  in  the  several  member 
are  evidently  the  same  in  magnitud 
and  are  only  reversed  in  kind, 

Ex.  6-  The  Howe  truss  repn 
sented  by  Fig.  iio  is  very  widely  used  and  maybe  constructed 
of  timber,  of  iron,  or  of  timber  and  iron  combined. 


a«>  «»>  iw)  <•>  ft^  »«>  fw 


Fig,  T09, 


Fig.  I  to. 


HOWE  muss. 
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Let  there  be  a  umformly  distributed  load  upon  the  truss 
consisting  of  a  weight  W  at  each  of  the  joints  -fi»  /?,..,  in  the 
lower  chord. 

The  reaction  at  each  support  =  3iW^ 

Fig.  Ill  is  the  stress  diagram,  and  the  several  members  of 
the  truss  are  indicated  on  the  lines  representing  the  stresses  to 


T" 


BS 


.«^yy, 


w 


w 


w> 


w 


,MQ 


w 


QT 


Fjg.  sii» 

which  they  are  subjected.  The  directions  of  these  stresses  at 
the  joints,  and  hence  also  their  character,  are  easily  determined 
by  following  in  order  the  sides  of  the  reciprocals.  The  verti- 
cals are  evidently  all  ties  and  the  diagonals  all  struts. 

If  the  load  is  unevenly  distributed,  the  stresses  in  different 
members  may  be  reversed.    *For  example, 

_  Sj .60  S.  Si 


s, 


s. 


-CEr- 


s. 


s. 


Fig.  113, 


Let  the  truss  carry  a  single  weight  P  at  any  point  D. 

The  reciprocal  of  D  is  SS^S^S^S^S,  (Fig.  \\2\  S^S^  represent^ 
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ing  P^  and  the  arrow-heads  showing  the  directions  of  the  forces 
now  acting  at  D.^  Thus  the  force  in  DE  3.i  D,  represented  by 
5,5^ ,  acts  from  D  towards  £,  and  is,  therefore,  a  tension. 

Hence,  in  order  that  JOB  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  tensile 
force,  counterbraces  CFy  EH  are  introduced  so  that  the  por- 
tion of  P  borne  on  the  support  at  T  may  be  transmitted 
through'  the  system  CFEH  to  H  and  from  HtoT  through  the 
regular  system  HGKLMNQRT.  The  reciprocal  of  D  is  now 
S^S^S^S^  (Fig- 1 1 3)»  and  the  reciprocal  of  C  the  figure  HS^S^S^S^H, 
the  arrow-heads  showing  the  directions  of  the  forces  at  C.  It 
will  be  at  once  observed  that  FC  must  be  a  strut. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  a  varying  load,  as  when  a 
train  passes  ^ver  a  bridge,  counterbraces  are  introduced  in  the 
panels  on  both  sides  of  the  centre,  and  although  they  may  not 
be  necessary  in  e^fery  panel,  they  will  give  increased  stiffness  to 
the  truss. 

Note. — Generally  speaking,  a  panel  is  that  portion  of  the 
bridge-truss  between  two  consecutive  verticals,  and  the  ends 
of  the  verticals  are  called  panel-points. 

Ex.  7.  Fig.  114  represents  a  Pratt  truss,  and  is  merely  an 
inverted   Howe  truss.    The  diagonals   become  ties  and^the 
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verticals  struts.     Counterbraces  are  introduced  to  resist  the 
action  of  a  varying  load,  precisely  as  described  in  Ex.  6. 

Ex.  8.  The  bowstring  truss  in  its  simplest  form  is  repre- 


FiG.  1x5. 

sen  ted  by  Fig.  115.     Assigning  thdX  the  portions  of  the  upper 
chord  between  consecutive  joints  are  straight,  the  stress  dia- 


BOWSTRING  TRUSS. 
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gram   for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  and  for  one  half  the 
truss  is  Fig.  1 1 6. 

The  panels,  however,  are  incompkte  frames,  and  if  the  trass 

T 


s.. 


ai 


S. 


Ft«,  1 16. 


Ftc.  117. 


has  to  cany  an  unequally  distributed  load,  ties  similar  to  that 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  il/iVtnust  be  introduced  in  the  several 
panels  in  order  to  prevent  distortion. 

For  example,  let  there  be  a  single  load  P  at  the  joint  iV, 
and  let  there  be  no  brace  NM,  The  stress  in  the  first  vertical 
IS  evidently  niL  The  reciprocal  of  N  is  S^S^SJS^S^S^ ,  Fig.  1 17, 
S^^  representing  P,  The  reciprocal  of  L  is  HSJS^S^H,  and  the 
arrow-heads  show  the  directions  of  the  forces  at  H. 

Thus  the  force  in  OL^  which  is  represented  by  S^S^ ,  acts  from 
O  towards  Z,,  and  is,  therefore,  a  compression.  But,  under  a 
uniformly  distributed  load,  the  diagonals  are  all  ties,  and  NM 
IS  introduced  to  take  up  that  portion  of  P  which  would  be 
otlicnvise  transmitted  through  LO  in  the  form  of  a  compression. 
In  this  case  the  reciprocal  of  L  is  HS^S^H,  since  the  stress  in  LO 
due  to  P  is  assumed  to  be  niL  Also  the  reciprocal  of  N  is 
S^SJiyS^S^SjS^,  The  stress  in  NM,  represented  by  5.5,,  acts 
from  N  to  >/and  is  a  tension. 

Hence  the  diagonals  NM  are  also  ties»  and  the  portion  of 
the  weight  P  borne  at  L  is  carried  to  Q  through  the  system 
NMOQ^ 

Ex*  9*  Fig.  118  is  a  bowstring  truss  with  isosceles  bracing* 
Under  an  arbitrary  load  Fig.  iig  is  the  stress  diagram,  the 
loads  at  a^  *,  c,  d,  ^,/,^  being  12.  2%,  34,  45,  56,  67,  78,  respect- 
ivcly.  As  in  the  Warren  girder,  the  diagonals  may,  under  the 
action  of  a  varying  load,  be  subjected  to  both  tensile  and  com- 
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pressive  stresses.     They  must,  therefore,  be  designed  to  beaf 
such  reversal  of  stress. 


ah        t^        d        €       J        Q 
Fig.  1 1 8* 


Ftc.  119, 

It  is  assumed,  as  before,  that  the  portions  of  the  upper 
chord  between  consecutive  joints  arc  straight. 

Note. — The  design  of    bridge-trusses  will  be  further  con 
sidcrcd  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

26.  Method    of   Sections.^It    often   happens   that   the 
stresses  in  the  members  of  a  frame  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
the  method   of  sections.      This  method   depends   upon 
following  principle : 

If  a  frame  is  divided  by  a  plane  section  into  two  parts,  and 
if  each  part  is  considered  separately,  the   stresses  in  the  bars 
(or  members)  intersected  by  the  secant  plane  most  balance  tl 
external  forces  upon  the  part  in  question. 

Hence  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  horizontal  components. 
^(A'),  of  the  vertical  components*  ^{Y\  and  of  the  moments 
of  the  forces  with  respect  to  any  point,  ^{M),  are  severaJl; 
zero ;  i.e.,  analytically, 

2{X)^o,    ^{Y)^o,    and    2{M)^o. 

These  equations  are  solvable*  and  the  stresses  therefol 
octerminate,  if  the  secant  plane  does  not  cut  more  than  three" 
members. 
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£x.  I.  ABC  \%  a  roof-truss  of  60  ft.  span  and  50''  pitch. 


Pig.  ISO 

The  strut  DF=GH=S  ^t.;  the  angle  FDA  =  90^  Also 
AF=FB^AG^GC. 

The  vertical  reaction  at  -5=  5  tons.  The  weight  concen- 
trated at  Z>  =  4J  tons. 

Let  the  angle  ABF  =  a. 

10  v^ 
AB  =  30  sec  30^  =  20  V7 ;    cot  a  =  — -^  =  2  V^, 

1  2  4^3 

.•.  sin  a  =  —= :       cos  a  =  —7==. 

♦^13  i^i3 

If  the  portion  of  the  truss  on  the  right  of  a  secant  plane 
3/iV  be  removed,  the  forces  C,  7", ,  7",  in  the  members  AD^AF, 
FG  must  balance  the  external  forces  5  tons  and  4^  tons  in  order 
that  the  equilibrium  of  the  remainder  of  the  truss  may  be  pre- 
scr\'ed. 

Hence,  revolving  horizontally  and  vertically, 

T,  +  7;  cos  (a  +  30^)  -  Csin  60^  =  o; 
7;  sin  (a  +  30°)  -  C  cos  60°  +  5  -  4i  =  a 
Taking  moments  about  F, 

C.  5  —  iBF  cos  (jo°  -  «)  +  Achl^F  sin  30°  =  a 


But 


l^l 


cos(a+30^)  =  -3^.  sin(ar+30^)=f-4,  cos (30^- a) =-^- 
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BF=  BD  sec  a  =  5  VT3,      and  Z?F=  5  tt. 
7-..3_!^-cr.l  +  i  =  a 

2  VI3 


2  V13 

Hence  C=  I5i  tons,  Z,  =  9.89  tons,  and  T^  =  6.35  tons. 


Ex.  2.  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  bridge-truss  cut 
^  off  by  a  plane  MN  and  supported  at 

E 
409.400  IbB.  p 

"^  ^ '     ,  The  vertical  reaction  at  A 

=  409400  lbs. 


J  V  F  The  weight  at  -5  =  49,500  lbs. 

F,c.  .a..     **  "         "        "  C  =  38,700  lbs. 

AB  =  BC=  24  ft.;  BD=  24  ft.;  CE  =  29^  ft. 


The  forces  C\  D\  T  in  the  members  met  by  MN  must 
balance  the  external  forces  at  A^  B,  C, 
Revolving  horizontally  and  vertically, 

T+  D'  cos  a  —  C  cos  >5  =  o; 

D'  sin  a  +  C  sin  /?  —  409400  +  49500  +38700  =  o ; 

a  and    fi  being   the  inclinations  to  the  horizon  of  EF^  DE^ 
respectively. 

Taking  moments  about  E, 

—  Tx  29^  4-  409400  X  48  —  49500  X  24  =  o. 


PIERS. 


^^ 


2oi         II  ..        5i         2 

But  tan  a  =  -^  =  —    and     tan  /?  =  ^  =  -. 

24        9  '^       24      9 

II  9         •     id        2  /?         9 

.-.  sina  =  — 7=»   cosa  =  — ^,   sin^=— =,  cos^  =  — ^. 


V202  1^202' 

Hence        T  =  629427^^  lbs. ; 


i/85 


V"85' 


2?'  =  ^^yi^lbs. 

27.  Piers. — To  determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  of 
the  braced  piers  (Fig.  122)  supporting  a  deck  bridge. 


Fig.  193* 


Data. — Height  of  pier  =  50  ft. ;  of  truss  =  30  ft.     Width 
of  pier  at  top  =  17  ft. ;  at  bottom  =  33I  ft. 
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Tlie  bridge  when  most  heavily  loaded  throws  a  weight  of 
lOO  tons  on  each  of  the  points  A  and  A  ^H 

Weight  of  half-pier  =  30  tons.  ^H 

The  increased  weight  at  each  of  the  points  C,  D  and  JE,  /% 
from  tlic  portions  AD  and  CF  oi  the  pier  =  5  tons, 

Resuhant  horizontal  wind^pressure  on  train  —  40  tons 
87i  feet  above  base. 

Resultant  horizontal  wind-pressure  on  truss  =  20  tons  aF 
65  feet  above  base. 

Resultant  horizontal  wind-pressure  on  pier  =  2J  tons 
each  of  the  points  C  and  E. 

With  the  wind-pressure  acting  as  in  the  figurci  the  diagonal! 
CB^  ED,  and  GF  are  required.     When  the  wind  blows  on  the 
other  side*,  the  diagonals  D  to  A^  F  to  C,  and  H  to  E 
brouG[ht  into  play.     The  moment   of  the  couple  tending 
overturn  the  pier 

=  40  X  S7i  +  20  X  65  -f  4  X  25  =:  4900  ton-feet. 

The  moment  of  stability  =  (200  +  30)  X  ^^^  ="387if  ft.-tons. 

Thus  the  difference,  =  4900  —  3871I  =  1028J  ft.-tons»must 

be   provided   for  in  the  anchorage.     The   pull  on   a  vertical 

10381-  ^,  ^ 

anchoragc-tie  at  o-  ==  ^— ^  r=  Z^fx  ^*^"^'  ^H 

Again,  if  H  be  the  horizontal  force  upon  the  pier  at  A  due 
to  wind-pressure, 

//"  X  50  =:=  40  X  87^  4-  20  X  65  =  4800 ; 
H  =  96  tons. 

The  stress  diagram  can  now  be  easily  drawn.  ^^ 

The  reciprocals  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  A  E,  F  are  4321 
2561.  n  10-4169,  657S9,  13-12-11-98  14,  and  87-lS-l6-i4,  resp 
tively.     In  the  stress  diagram  43  =  96  tons,  32  =  25  =  100  to 
57  =  7.15  =:  4-10  =  IT*I2  ^  6   tons,   and    lo-ll  =  12-13  = 
t^Dfi*    The  stress  in  EG  is  of  an  opposite  kind  to  the  stre 
in  AC^  C£, 
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Note. — In  computing  the  stresses  in  the  leeward  posts  of  a 
braced  pier,  it  is  usual  in  American  practice  to  assume  that  the 
maximum  load  is  upon  the  bridge  and  that  the  wind  exerts  a 
pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  train  and 
structure,  or  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  upon  the  surface 
of  the  structure  alone.  The  negative  stresses  in  the  windward 
posts  of  the  pier  are  determined  when  the  minimum  load  is  on 
the  bridge,  the  wind-pressure  remaining  the  same. 

TABLE  OF   WEIGHTS  OF   ROOF-COVERINGS. 


Description  of  CoTcring. 


Itoarding  (f-inch) 

Boarding  and  sheet-iron. . . 
Casi-iron  plates  (|-inch). . 

Copper 

Comigaicd  iron  and  laths. 

Fell,  asphalted 

Fell  and  gravel 

Galvanized  iron 

Uihs  and  plaster 

Haniiles 

^hteilead 

Sheet-zinc 

Sheciiron  (corrugated). . . 


Wiron  (16  W.G.)  and  laths. 

Shingles  (16-inch) 

(long) 


Sheaihing  (i-inch  pine) 

j'      (chestnut  and  maple) 

(ash,  hickory,  oak) 

i>iaics  (ordinary) 


Slates  (large). 


Slates  and  iron  laths 

Thatch 

Tiles ; ;;;;;; 

Tiles  aod  mortar 

Timbering  of  tiled  and   slate 
roofs  (additional) 


Weight  of 
Covering 
in  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  of 
Covered 
Area. 


Dead  Weight  of  Roof  in  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  Covered  Area. 


2.5  to  3 

6.5 

15 
.8  to  1.25 

5.5      ■ 
.3  to  .4 

8  to  10 
I  to  3 

9  to  10 
6  to  10 
5  to  8 

1.25  to  2 
34 

3.4 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5  to  9 


9  to  II 


10 

6.5 

7  to  20 

25  to  3c 

5.5  to  6.5 


8  without  boards  and  11  with  boards 

for  spans  up  to  75  ft. 
12  without  boards  and  15  with  boards 
for  spans  from  75  to  150  ft. 


10  on  laths  for  spans  up  to  75  ft. 
14   on    laths   for   spans   from    75 
150  ft. 


to 


13  without  boards  or  on  laths  and  16 

on  i^-in.  boards  for  spans  up  to 

75  ft. 
17  without  boards  or  on  laths  and  20 

on  i^-in.  boards  for  spans  from 

75  to  150  ft. 
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WEIGHTS  OF   VARIOUS   ROOF-FRAMINGS. 


Description  of  Roof. 


Pent 

Common  Truss. 


M 


Timber    1 

I    rafters  and  I 

struts,  iron  i 

tics  J 


Common  Truss. 


Bowstring  . 


Arched . 


Location . 


j  Liverpool } 
1     Docks     f 


(  Liverpool  i 
1     Docks     ) 


Manchester 

Lime  Street 

Birmingham 

Strasburg 

Paris 

Dublin 

Derby 

Sydenham 

St.  Pancras 
Cremorne 


Cover- 
ing. 


Felt 


Zinc 

Zinc 
Zinc 
Slates 


ft.   in. 
15  o 
37 
40 
50 


Span. 


53  3 


62  o 

76  o 

79  o 

80  8 

90  2 


84 
100 
130 

50 
154 
211 

97 
153 

41 

81 
120 

72 
240 

45 


Width 

of 
Bays. 


Weight  in  lbs. 

per  sq.  ft.  of 

Covered  Area. 


Fram- 


ft.   in  ' 
12  O 

10  O 

11  O 


3.5 
4.6 

5-5 
3.0 

2.085 


14  o   9.5 

6  6  II. 6 

20  o    7.0 

3.013 

25   O    2.6 

13  o   3.86 
II  8:  4.72 


Cover- 
ing^. 


5.00 


5.66 


7.72 
5.42 
12. 1 


20  0| 


13.6 


Pitch. 


30 


so- 


so- 
26*3. 
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IBLE  OF  THE  VALUES  OF  />n.  Pv,  Ph,  IN  LBS.  PER  SQ.  FT.  OF 
SURFACE,  WHEN   P  =  40.  AS   DETERMINED   BY 
THE  FORMULA  Pn  =  P  ^  sin  ^184  co8«-i. 


Pitch  of  Roof. 

Pn 

Pv 

Ph 

5" 

5.0 

4.9 

.4 

10" 

9-7 

9.6 

1.7 

20" 

i^.i 

17.0 

6.2 

3°: 

26.4 

22.8 

13.2 

4^ 

33-3 

25.5 

21.4 

50' 

38.1 

24.5 

29.2 

60** 

40.0 

20.0 

34.0 

7°! 

41.0 

14.0 

38.5 

So** 

40.4 

7.0 

39.8 

90- 

40.0 

0.0 

40.0 

TABLE   PREPARED   FROM  THE  FORMULA  / 


=(=)'• 


Velocities  in 

Velocities  in 

Pressure  in 

feet  per  second. 

miles  per  hour. 

lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

10 

6.8 

.25 

20 

136 

1. 00 

40 

27.2 

4.00 

60 

40.8 

9.00 

70 

47.6 

12.25 

80 

54.4 

16.00 

90 

61.2 

20.25 

100 

68.0 

25.00 

no 

74.8 

30.25 

120 

81.6 

36.00 

130 

88.4 

42.25 

150 

102.0 

56.25 
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EXAMPLES, 


!,  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  the  funicular  polygons 
which  the  first  and  last  sides  pass  through  two  fixed  points  on  the  ck 
ing  line,  is  a  straight  Hne  parallel  to  the  closing  line. 

2»  The  first  and  last  sides  of  a  funicular  polygon  of  a  system  of  force 
intersect  the  closing  line  in  two  fixed  point*.    Show  that  for  any  posiiiod 
of  the  pole  each  side  of  the  polygon  will  pass  through  a  fixed  point  i 
the  closing  line. 

3.  Four  bars  of  equal  weight  and  length,  freely  articulated  at  the 
extremities,  form  a  square  ABCD.  The  system  rests  in  a  vertical  plane* 
the  joint  A  being  fixed,  and  the  form  of  the  square  is  preser\'^ed  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  string  connecting  the  joints  B  and  D.  If  W 
the  weight  of  each  bar.  show  {a)  that  the  stress  at  C  is  horizontal  and 


W 

=  — ,  {b)  that  the  stress  on  j5C  at  ^  is 

2 


r^% 


WZA  and  makes  with  the  ve 

2 


lical  an  angle  tan  -*  i,  (r)  that  the  stress  on  AB  at  B  is     I'VJlH  an 

2 

makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  tan~*f,  (d)  that  the  stress  u 

AB  at  A  is  { IP\  (r)  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is  2  ti\ 

4.  Five  bars  of  equal  length  and  weight,  freely  articulated  at   lY 

extremities,  form  a  regular  pentagon  ABCDE.    The  system  rests  in 

vertical  plane,  the  bar  CD  being  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  it 

form  of  the  pentagon  being  preserved  hy  means  of  a  string  conncctir 

the  joints  B  and  £,     If  the  weight  of  each  bar  be   IV,  show  that  lb 

IV 
tension  of  the  string  is  —  (tan  54''  +  3  tan  iS''),  and  find  the  nia 

tudes  and  directions  of  the  stresses  at  the  joints. 

5.  Six  bars  of  equal  length  and  weight  (  =  IV),  freely  articulated 
the  extremities,  form  a  regular  hexagon  ABCDEF, 

First,  if  the  system  hang  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  bar  AB  being  fixe 

in  a  horizont;il  position,  and  the  form  of  the  hexagon  being  preserve 

by  means  of  a  string  connecting  the  middle  points  of  AB  and  DE,  show 

W 
that  (a)  the  tension  of  the  string  ts  3  W,  {b)  the  stress  at  C  is  — —  and 

2V3 


bori2ontalp  (^)  the  stress  at  D  is  W 


^  12 


and  makes  with  the  vcrtic 


an  Angle  cot  -'  1 V3. 

Secmui,  if  the  system  ren  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  bar  />^  being  6xe 

r  horinontal  posititMi.  and  the  form  of  the  hexagon  being  preserve 
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by  means  of  a  string  connecting  the  joints  C  and  F,  show  that   {a) 
the  tension  of  the  string  is  W  —7^,  ifi)  the  stress  at  C  is  W  y  ^.  and 

makes  with  CiP  an  angle  sin  '^Ju  -^,  {c)  the  stress  at  B  is   IV  i/  JL 

^     124  ^      J2 

and  makes  with  C/}  an  angle  sin  **i/ A. 

Third,  if  the  system  hang  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  joint  A  being  fixed, 
and  the  form  of  the  hexagon  being  preserved  by  means  of  strings  con- 
necting A  with  the  joints  E,  D,  and  C  show  that  {a)  the  tension  of 
each  of  the  strings  AE  and  AC  is  IV  V'^*  {^)  the  tension  of  the  string 
AD  is  2 IV \  and  determine  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  stresses 
at  the  joints,  assuming  that  the  strings  are  connected  with  pins  distinct 
from  the  bars. 

6,  Show  that  the  stresses  at  Cand  F  in  the  first  case  of  Ex.  $  remain 
horixonlal  when  the  bars  AF,  FE,  BC,  CD  are  replaced  by  any  others 
which  are  all  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon, 

7,  If  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  describe  a  straight  line,  show 
that  the  corresponding  sides  of  successive  funicular  polygons  with  re- 
spect *to  successive  positions  of  the  pole  will  intersect  in  a  straight  line 
which  is  parallel  to  the  locus  of  the  pole. 

8,  A  system  of  heavy  bars,  freely  articulated,  is  susf>endcd  from  two 
fixed  points;  determine  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  stresses  at 
the  joints.  If  the  bars  are  all  of  equal  weight  and  length,  show  that  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  which  successive  bars  make  with  the  horizontal 
are  in  arithmetic  progression, 

9>.  If  an  even  number  of  bars  of  equal  length  and  weight  rest  in  equi- 
librium in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  if  ai.  cir,»  .  ,  ,  ««  be  the  respective 
angles  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  1st,  2di  .  .  ,  nih  bars  count- 
ing frodi  the  top,  show  that 

2n  +  1 

lanaN^,  s=   —    tan  or„, 

,      2/1^1 

10,  Three  bars,  freely  articulated,  form  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC. 
The  system  rests  in  a  vertical  plane  upon  supports  at  ^  and  C  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  and  a  weight  W^  is  suspended  from  A,  Determine 
the  sutss  in  BC,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  bars, 

W 

Arts.   r, 

11.  Three  bars,  freely  articulated,  form  a  triangle  ABC,  and  the  sys* 
leiil  ts  kept  in  equilibrium  by  three  forces  acting  on  the  joints.  Deter- 
mine the  stress  in  each  bar. 

What  relation  holds  between  the  stresses  when  the  lines  of  action  of 
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the  forces  meet  {a)  in   the  centroid,    ib)   in   the  onhocentre  of  the 
triangle  ? 

12.  A  triangular  truss  of  white  pine  consists  of  two  equal  rafters  AB^ 
AC,  and  a  lie-beam  BC\  the  span  of  the  truss  is  30  ft.  and  its  rise  is  7J 
ft.;  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  each  rafter  is  8400  lbs.  Deter- 
mine the  stresses  in  the  severa)  members. 

Ans,  Stress  in  BC  =  8400  lbs.»  in  AB  =  4200  V5  lbs, 

13,  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  truss,  AB  and  CD  being  horizontal  andj 
15  and  50  ft.  in  icngih,  respectively.    The  length  of  AC  is  10  ft.,  and 
inclination  to  the  vertij:al  is  60"".     A  weight  IV i  is  placed  at  C,  and   W\ 
at  Z>.     What  must  be  the  relation  between  IVi  and  U\  so  that  the  trus 
may  not  be  deformed?     For  any  oiher  relation  between  H'^i  and   li\A 
explain  how  you  would  modify  the  truss  to  prevent  deformation,  an<l| 
find  the  stresses  in  all  the  memhers. 

V3  + 


Am,   W 


:  IVt^ 


14.  A  Warren  girder  80  ft.  long  is  formed  oifivc  equilateral  triangles,] 
Weights  of  2.  3,  4.  5.  tons  are  concentrated,  respectively,  at  the  ist.  2d., 
3d.  and  4th  apex  along  the  upper  chord.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all 
the  members  of  the  girder.  * 

Ans, —  Tension  Chord  :  Stress  in  ist  bay  =  2  +^3 ;  2d  =  5J  V3  : 
3d  =  7  f '3 ;  4th  =  6i  4^3 ;  sth  =  2f  ^3. 

Compression  Chord  :  Stress  in  1st  bay  =  4V3 ; 
2d  =  6jV3;  3d  =  7jV3;  4th  =  StV3* 

Diagonals  :  Stress  in  ist  and  2d.  —4  4^3; 

3d  and  4tb  =  2|  i^  j  5th  and  6th  ;=  |  4^ : 
7th  and  8tb  =  2  1^3;  9th  and  loth  =  si  1A3. 

15,  In  a  quadrilateral  truss  ABCD,  AD  is  horizontal,  AB  and  BCzr^' 
inclined  at  angles  of  60°  and  30"  respectively  to  the  horizon lal  and  CD 
is  inclined  at  43"*  to  the  horizontaL     What  weight  must  be  concentrate 
at  C  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  frame  under  a  weight  W dX  Bl 

If  a  weight  If' is  placed  at  Cas  well  as  at  Dt  what  member  must 
introduced  to  prevent  distortion?    What  will  be  the   stress   in   that* 
member  ? 

Ans.  First:  IV ^^±1, 


Second:  Introduce  brace  BD  and  let  BDA  ^ 


Then  stress  in  BD  =    ^f^^  -  ^3) 
2sm  f6o    4-  <*J 
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1 6.  The  boom  AB  of  the  accompanying  truss  is  supported  at  five 
mterinediate   points  dividing  the   length 

into  six  segments  each  lo  ft.  long.      The     — — ^ *'   ^  *^ 

depth   of  the  truss  =  lo  ft.     Draw  stress     ^^   '""^^/^     h 
diagrams  for  the  following  cases:  f^'g.  1^4 

(<»)  A  weight  of  100  lbs.  at  each  intermediate  point  of  support. 
(^)   Weights  of  100,  200,  300,  4oo»  500  lbs.       in*  order  at  these  points. 
Am,  (tf)  Stress  in  ^  =  375  :  ^  =  325 ;  ^  —  375 »  ^'  =  45^ ; 
w  =:  125  V'r3 :  «  =  50  f's ;  a  =  50*^5  ; 
/=;  25  V73  lbs. 
(^)  Stress  in  a  :=  875  ;  *  =  825;  r  =  925;  ^  =1350;  ^=  I32§, 
^=II25;/-I375»  ^  =  50^5;  n-  100^/5; 
a=  1411^73: /  =  HVT3;  r  =  2004^5; 
J  =  250  Vs\i^  45Si  ^l  lbs. 

17.  The  rafters  ^^,  j^Cof  a  factory  roof  are  18  and  24  ft.  in  length 
cctively*    The  tie  BC  is  horizontal  and  30  ft.  long.     The  middle 

ilflls  of  the  rafters  are  supported  by  struts  DE^  DF  from  the  middle 
potnl  D  of  the  tie  BC\  the  point  D  is  supported  by  the  tie-rod  AD, 
The  truss  carries  a  load  of  500  lbs,  at  each  of  the  points  E,  A,  and  F. 
Find  the  stresses  In  all  the  members.  Secondly,  find  the  stresses  in  the 
tnember?  when  the  rafter  AB  is  subjected  to  a  normal  pressure  of  300 
Ito.  per  lineal  ft,,  rollers  being  at  C 

Ams.  Stress  in^iE'r^  nizj;  ^"^  =  800;  CF=  loiSiiFA  =600; 
BD  =  667i  ;  C/7^  813J  ;  /?£•  =  312*  ;  DF=  416^1 
AD  =  502  lbs. 
Stresses  due  to  300  lbs.  in  BE  —  101 2i  ;  EA  =  rSoo; 
DE  ^  28r2i  ;  BD  ^  3847^  :  AD  =  2250  ; 
/>r=  2160;  AC=  27001  DF=o, 
18.  If  it  be  assumed  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  question  that  the 
whole  of  the  weight  is  concentrated  at  the  points  E  and  F.  draw  the 
stress  diagram. 

fy.  A  triangular  truss  consists  of  two  equal  rafters  AB,  ^Cand  a  tic* 
bam  BC,  all  of  white  pine ;  the  centre  D  of  the  tie-beam  is  supported 
from  -4  by  a  wrought-iron  rod  AD:  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon 
<rach  rafter  is  8400  lbs.,  and  upon  the  tic-beam  is  36000  lbs.;  determine 
ia}  the  stresses  in  the  different  members.  i?C  being  40  ft.  and  AD  20  ft. 
Wfa»t  0}  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  several  members  if  the  centre  of  the 
tie-beam  be  supported  upon  a  wall,  and  if  for  the  rod  a  post  be  substi- 
tuted a^inst  whirh  the  heads  of  the  rafters  can  rest?  Assume  that  the 
pressure  between  the  rafter  and  post  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter, 
Ahs,  {a)  Stresses  in  BD  =  13200:  AD  =  18000 ;  AB  =  13200  \^2  lbs. 
(^)        "  *•       =   4200;    "    =r    8400;    "    sr   63ooVribs* 
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20.  A  triangular  truss  of  white  pine  consists  of  a  rafter  AC,  a  vertical 
post  AB,  and  a  horizontal  tie-beam  BC\  the  load  upon  the  rafter  is  300 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot ;  AC=^  30  ft.,  AB  =  6  ft.  Find  the  resultant  pressure 
at  C 

Ans,  4409  lbs. 
Fiad  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  when  the  centre  D  of  the 
rafter  is  also  supported  by  a  strut  from  B, 

Ans,  Stress  in  BC  =  4500  V6;  CD  =  22500;  DB  =  11 250; 
DA  =  1 1250;  AB  =  2250  lbs. 

21.  The  rafters  AB,  AC  oi  a  roof-truss  are  20  ft.  long,  and  are  sup- 
ported at  the  centres  by  the  struts  DE,  DF\  the  centre  D  of  the  tie- 
beam  BC  is  supported  by  a  tie-rod  AD,  10  ft.  long;  the  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  upon  AB  is  8000  lbs.,  and  upon  AC  is  2400  lbs.  Determine 
the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  several  members  if  AB  be  subjected 
to  a  horizontal  pressure  of  156  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.^ 

Ans,  (a)  Stress  in  BD  =  4600  1/3  ;  BE  =  9200 ;  EA  =  5200 ; 
ED  =  4000 ;  AD  =  2600 ;  DF  =  1 200 ; 
^F=52oo;   CF  =  6400;   CD  =  ^200  i^J, 
(fi)  Tens,  in  BE  =  520  1/3 ;  AD  =  260  y'J;  compres.  in 

ED  =  520  1/3";   AC  =  520  j/J ;  DC=  780. 
No  stresses  in  BD,  AE. 

22.  Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  the  truss  in  the 
preceding  question,  assuming  the  tie-beam  to  be  also  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  _^ 

Ans.  Stress  in  AB  increased  by  6000  4/3  lbs. ;  in  BC  by  9000  lbs.; 
in  AD  by  6000  |/Jlbs. 

23.  A  horizontal  beam  is  trussed  and  supported  by  a  vertical  strut  at 

its  middle  point.     If  a  loaded  wheel  roll  across  the  beam,  show  that  the 

stress  in  each  member  increases  proportionately  with  the  distance  of  the 

wheel  from  the  end. 

IV  IVx 

Ans.  Stress  in  tie-beam  (hor.)  =  —j-x  cot  G;   on  tie  = 


/sinQ 

IV 
on  strut  =  —j2,x, 

24.  A  frame  is  composed  of  a  horizontal  top-beam  40  ft.  long,  twa 
vertical  struts  3  ft.  long,  and  three  tie-rods  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
horizontal  and  15  ft.  long.  Find  the  stresses  produced  in  the  several 
members  when  a  single  load  of  6000  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  the  head  of 
each  strut. 

Ans.  Stress  in  horizontal  members  =  50000  lbs. 
"       "  sloping  "         =  51420    " 

"  struts  =  12000    '^ 
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25.  H  a  wheel  loaded  wiih  12000  lbs,  iravel  o\^er  the  top-beam  in  the 
last  question,  what  members  must  be  introduced  to  prevent  distort  ton  ? 
What  are  the,  maximum  stresses  to  which  these  members  will  be  sub- 
jected ? 

Ans.  I9r22  lbs. 

26*  A  beam  of  30  ft.  span  is  supported  by  an  inverted  queen-truss, 

the  queens  being  each  3  ft.  long  and  the  bottom  horizontal  member  10 

ft,  long*     Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  due  to  a  weight  W 

at  the  head  of  a  queen,  introducing  the  diagonal  required  to  prevent 

distortion.    Also  find  the  stresses  due  to  a  weight  H^'at  centre  of  beam* 

20  20 

Am.—u  Stress  in  AB  =  —  IV \  AE=2.^zW\  £F^  —IV\ 
9  9 

BE^-  JF;     BF  =  1.16  IV i  BC  ^  -^  IV; 
1  9 

CF=o;  DF=  iA6tV, 

X  Stress  In  AB^^  IV;  AE  =  i.U^Vi  BE=—; 
3  -* 

EF  =  ^^. 

27.  A  roof-truss  of  20  ft*  span' and  8  ft,  rise  is  composed  of  two 
rafters  and  a  horizontal  tie-rod  between  the  feet.  The  load  upon  the 
truss  =  S<>o  lbs*  per  foot  of  span.  Find  the  pull  on  the  tie.  What  would 
the  pull  be  if  the  rod  were  raised  4  ft.? 

Ans,  3125  lbs.;  6350  lbs. 

28.  The  rafters  AB,  AC  oi  sl  roof  are  unequal  in  length  and  are  in- 
clined at  angles  a,  fi  lo  the  vertical ;  the  uniformly  distributed  load  upon 
AB  ^=^  IV%^  upon  AC  =  Wz.     Find  the  tension  on  the  tic-beam. 

IVi  +  H\    sin  a    sin  fi 
2  Sin  (cr  -f  ft) 

t9*  In  ilie  lastquestion»  if  the  span  =  10  ft*,  tir  =  60"*  and  ft  =  45*,  find 
the  tension  on  the  tic.  the  rafters  being  spaced  2^  ft.  centre  to  centre, 
and  the  roof-load  being  20  lbs,  per  square  foot. 

Am,  198  lbs. 
30.  The  equal  ratters  AB,  AC  for  a  roof  of  to  ft*  span  and  2 J  ft.  rise 
are  spaced  2\  ft*  centre  to  centre;  the  weight  of  the  roof*covering,  etc. 
^  20  lbs*  per  square  foot.    Find  the  vertical  pressure  and  outward  thrust 
at  the  foot  of  a  rafter. 

Ans,  Total  vertical  pressure  ==  125  4/5  lbs.  =  horizontal  thrust. 
51 »  The  lengths  of  the  tie-beam  and  two  rafters  of  a  roof-truss  are  tn 
the  ratios  of  5 : 4  : 3.     Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  when 
the  toad  upon  each  rafter  is  uniformly  distributed  and  equal  to  100  lbs, 
A*fs,  Stress  in  tie  =  48  lbs.  ;  in  one  rafter  =  60  lbs.;  in  other  =  So  lbs. 
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32.  In  a  triangular  truss  the  rafters  each  slope  at  30" ;  the  load  upon 
the  apex  =  100  lbs.  Find  the  thrust  of  the  roof  and  the  stress  in  each 
rafter. 

Ans,  100  lbs.;  86.6  lbs. 

33.  A  roof-truss  is  composed  of  two  equal  rafters  and  a  tie-beam,  and 
the  span  =  4  times  the  rise ;  the  load  at  the  apex  =  4000  lbs.  Find  the 
stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Secondly,  if  a  man  of  1 50  lbs.  stands  at  the  middle  of  a  rafter,  by 
how  much  will  the  stress  in  the  tie-beam  be  increased  ? 

Ans, — I.  Stress  in  tie  =  4000  lbs. ;   in  each  rafter  =  2000  f^Jlbs. 
2.  75  lbs. 

34.  A  king-post  truss  for  a  roof  of  30  ft.  span  and  7 J  ft.  rise  is  com- 
posed of  two  equal  rafters  AB,  AC,  the  horizontal  tie-beam  BC,  the 
vertical  tie  AD,  and  the  struts  DE,  DF  from  the  middle  point  D  of  the 
tie-beam  to  the  middle  points  of  the  rafters ;  the  roof-load  =  20  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  roof-surface,  and  the  rafters  are  spaced  10  ft.  centre  to 
centre.     Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Second,  find  the  altered  stresses  when  a  man  of  150  lbs.  weight  stands 
on  the  ridge. 

Third,  find  the  altered  stresses  when  the  tie-beam  supports  a  ceiling 
weighing  12  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

Ans, — I.  Stress  in  BE  =  56250  lbs. ;  BD  =  2250  i/Jlbs.; 
AE  =  46875  lbs. ;  DE  =  9375  lbs.; 
AD  —  7500  1/5"  lbs. 

2.  Stresses  in  BDy  BE,  AE  increased  by  150  lbs.,  75  V7 

lbs.,  and  75  ^^  lbs.,  respectively ;  other  stresses  un- 
changed. 

3.  Stresses  in  AD,  tie-beam,  and  rafters  increased  by  1800. 

1800,  and  900  1/5  lbs.,  respectively  ;  other  stresses 
unchanged. 

35.  The  platform  of  a  bridge  for  a  clear  span  of  60  ft.  is  carried  by 
two  queen-trusses  15  ft.  deep;  the  upper  horizontal  member  of  the  truss 
is  20  ft.  long ;  the  load  upon  the  bridge  =  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  plat- 
form, which  is  12  ft.  wide.     Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 

Ans,  Stress   in  vertical  =  6000  lbs.;   in  each  sloping  member 
=  1 0000  lbs. ;  in  each  horizontal  member  =  8000  lbs. 

36.  If  a  single  load  of  6000  lbs.  pass  over  the  bridge  in  the  last  ques- 
tion, and  if  its  effect  is  equally  divided  between  the  trusses,  find  {a)  the 
greatest  stress  in  the  members  of  the  truss,  and  also  {U)  in  the  members 
which  must  be  introduced  to  prevent  distortion.  Also  find  (r)  the 
stresses  when  one  half  the  bridge  carries  an  additional  load  of  50  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  platform. 


^x. 
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Ahs. — (a)  In  sloping  end  strut  =  3333!  lbs.:  horizontal  tie  = 
2666I  lbs.;  horizontiil  strut  =  1333^  lbs. 

(0  In  sloping  end  strut  —  6250  lbs.;  horizontal  tic  =^ 
5000  Ib^.;  horizontal  strut  =  3000  lbs. 

(^)  In  case  {a)  =  i666f  lbs.;  in  case  (c)  =  2500  lbs. 

37.  A  roof-truss  consists  of  two  equal  rafters  AB,  AC  inclined  at  60"* 
to  the  vertical,  of  a  horizontal  tie-beam  BC  of  length  /.  of  a  collar-beam 

D£  of  length  — »  and  of   queen-posts   DF,  EG  at  each  end  of   the 

coflar-beara  ;  the  truss  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of  2600  lbs.  at  the  vertex. 
a  weight  of  4000  lbs.  at  one  collar-beam  joint,  a  weight  of  1200  lbs*  at 
the  other,  and  a  weight  of  1500  lbs.  at  the  foot  of  each  queen;  the 
diagonal  BG  is  inserted  to  provide  for  the  unequal  distribution  of  load, 
FiBd  tbe  stresses  in  all  members* 

Ans.     Stress  \n  BD=n 733^  i  ^^ -  5^661  4/3 ;  Z>F  r=  1 500 ; 
DA  =  2600 ;  D£  =  3633I  V3 ;  DG  =  i866|  ; 

OC  =  4933i  f'3 :  ^^  -^  2433* :  C£^  9866!  ; 
AS  =  2600  lbs. 

38.  The  rafters  AB,  AC  are  supported  at  the  centres  by  the  struts 
DE,  DF;  the  centre  of  the  tic-beam  is  supported  by  the  tie  AD; 
BC=  30  ft,,  AI)=  7J  ft. ;  the  loud  upon  AB  is  4000  lbs,,  that  upon  AC 
l6oa  lbs-  Find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members.  By  an  accident  tiie 
strut  DE "wzs  torn  away;  how  were  the  stresses  in  the  other  members 
atfccied  ? 

Ans. — Case  i :  Stress  in  BE  =  2400  vT^  ^^  =  4800 ; 

DE  =  tooo  V  5";  AE  =  1400  1/5  ; 
AF  =  1400  V  5":  DF  =  400  $^5  ; 
FC  —  1800  ^J\  DC  =  3600  lbs. 
Case  2:  Stress  in  BA  =  1400  4^5";  BD  =  2800 ; 
AD  =  400 ;  AF  —  1400  f/5  ; 

FC  =  1800  y^J;  DF  =  400  Vl'* 
DC  =  3600. 

39.  The  platform  of  a  bridge  for  a  clear  s(ian  of  60  ft.  is  carried  by 
two  ir%J5scs  15  ft.  deep,  of  the  type  shown  by  the 
accompanying    diagram ;    the    load    upon   the 
biidge  is   50  lbs.  per  square 

which  is    12  ft-  wide.     Fmd  the  stresses  in  the  ^ 

several  numbers.  ^»*5'  *»s- 

Ans.    Stress  in  BE  =  1 3500 ;  BG  =  6750  1/5";  EG  ^  4000 ; 

ED  —  1 3500  :  GD  xs  2250  ^J\  (7^  =  4500  f' f: 
AD  =^  9cxx>  Iba. 


;     load    upon   the    ^^^^^^^^t j^^jv.   | ^^ 
foot  of  platform,  g^X^-^^^^^^ 
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40.  If  a  single  weight  of  2000  lbs.  pass  over  a  truss  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  preceding  question,  find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members 
when  the  load  is  (i)  at  E,  (2)  at  D, 

Ans.^Cas^  i;  Stress  in  BG  —  1500  f^;  BE^  3000; 
EG  —  2000 ;  ED  =  3000 ; 
CD  =  1000  4/5":  AG  ^  500  vX; 
AH  ^  500  4/J;  Z>//=  o  ;  /7/  =  o; 
DF  =1000;  FC—  1000; 
CH^IQO  f5"lbs. 
Gif^  2:  Stress  in  ^.-1  and  CA  =  1000  4/5  : 

^i?and  DC-  2000 ;  AD  -  2000  lbs., 
and  in  other  members  =  o. 

41.  A  white-pine  triangular  truss  consists  of  two  rafters  AB,  AC^  of 
unequal  length,  and  a  tie-beam  BC.  A  vertical  wrought^iron  rod  from 
A,  10  ft.  long,  supports  the  tie-beam  at  a  point  D,  dividing  its  length 
into  the  segments  BD—  10  ft.  and  (72)  =  20  ft.  The  load  upon  each 
rafter  is  300  lbs.  per  lineal  ft*  -  the  load  upon  the  tie-beam  is  18,000  lbs., 
uniformly  distributed.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members. 
Am.     in  AB  =  9650  */!  lbs.  :  AC^  4825  v's  lbs. ;  BD  =  CD  =9650  lbs, 

42.  The  post  of  a  Jib-crane  is  10  ft.  ;  the  weight  lifted  =  W\  the  ji! 
is  inclined  at  ^p"",  and  the  tic  at  60'',  to  the  verticah     Find  {a)  the  st 
in  the  jib  and  tie.  and  also  the  B.  M.  at  the  foot  of  the  post. 

How  {b)  will  these  stresses  be  modified  if  the  chain  has/.£?j^r  falls,  and 
if  it  passes  to  the  chain-barrel  in  a  direction  bisecting  the  angle  between 
the  jib  and  tie  ? 

Ans^—^a)  Stress  in  tie  —  W\  in  jib  =  ^^^  J.  q  j^j  _  ^  4/Jft.  tons. 
ib)       "         *•     ^.%ilV\      "      =1.87^^. 

43.  An  ordinary  jib-crane  is  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  10  tons  at  a 
hori«onial  distance  of  9  ft,  from  the  axis  of  the  post.  The  hanging  part 
of  ll»c  chain  is  in  /<?i/r  falls:  the  jib  is  15  ft-  long,  and  the  top  of  the 
post  is  \t\  ft.  above  ground.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  jib  and  tie  when 
the  chain  passes  (11  along  the  jib,  (2)  along  the  tie. 

The  post  turns  round  a  vertical  axis.  Find  ilie  direction  and  magni- 
Mide  of  the  pressure  at  the  toe,  which  is  3  ft.  below  ground. 

Am^-AX)  Stress  in  tie  =  3^  ^^  1 


\  tons;  in  jib  =  nH  ^*^"S' 


« 


'*      =  /3J^  _  2 J j  tons  ;  in  jib  ^  9^  loos. 

Pressure  on  toe  =  \o  4/10  tons,  and  is  inclined  to  vertical  at  an  angle 
•5^ 
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44.  In  the  crane  represented  by  the  figure  AB  =  AC  =  a 

35  ft.;  BC=  20  ft.;  BZ>=2oft.;  the  weight  lifted  =  25  tons;  1^?^^"^ 
AC  slopes  at  45"  ;  the  chain  hangs  in  four  falls  and  passes  i5|^\  >C\ 
from  A  to  D,    Find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  and  c        t> 

the  upward  pull  at  Z>.  P*®-  *«^ 

Ans.     Stress  in  BC=  26;  AC  =  47.6 ;  AB  =  28.4 ;  CD  =  32.8  tons. 
Vertical  pull  at  Z>  =  31.3  tons. 

45.  The  figure  represents  the  framing  of  an  hydraulic  crane.    AB=BD 

=zDF  =  FG=:///sr=zs{t.;  KG=BC  =  2^h.    Find  the 

^i---?L^.n^      Stresses  in  the  members  of  the  crane  when  the  weight 

'  K  GFDB^A  (I  ton)  lifted  is  {a)  at  ^ ;  (^)  at  ^ ;  {c)  at  D.    Also  (^  find 

F^a.  xa7.        the  stresses  when  there  is  an  additional  vveight  of  i  ton 

^i  each  of  the  points  B,  A  f,  and  G^ 

AKs.—ia)  Stress  in  tons  in  AB=zBD  =  2;  DF  =zFG=^^\ 

KG^'-^'.AC^  VJ\  CE^''^\ri; 
20  9 

9009  9 

DE^i^^^7^EG=.J-^^/^7^ 

//G=^X^;  BC=£F  =  o. 
26 


(H)  Stress  in  tons  in  ^i9  =  o  =  AC;  BC-  i ;  C£'=  i-  \/^ ; 

HE  =  ^^/2;  DF=.FG  =  ^;  GK^^ 
13  II  2 

CZ?  =  |i/F;/?^=^|/JI7; 

EG^^Vl^\  HG^^-^. 
143  26 

(0  Stress  \ti  AB  =z  o  =^  AC  =  BC  =  DC  =z  BD  ^  CE\ 
nF^'-^^  =  FG;DE  =  L^/^; 

//£=-  ^T;  /CG  =  2i. 
13 


So 
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{^d)  Stress  in  tons  in  AB  =  o  =  AC\  BC—^-—  EF\ 

31  62  5  4/T 

FZ)=  -^FG\  KG=^  —  \  CE^-^i 
II  13  9     ' 

U  99     -^  ^ 
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Fig.  laA, 


46.  The  inclined  bars  of  the  trap 
zoidal  truss    represented  by  the  figur 
make  angles  of  45*  with  the  vertical ; 
load  of  10  tons  is  applied  at   the  top 
joint  of  the  left  rafter  in  a  direction  of 
45^  with  the  vertical.      Assuming  the 
reaction  at  the  right  to  be  vertical,  6ncl_ 
the  stresses  in  all  the  pieces  of  the  frame 


Am. 


Vert,  reaction  at  /?  =   -  ^2;  stress  in  DE=  ^  yl; 


Z>^  =  6| ;  BE  =  6ii  BA  =  ^  i/2:  AE^^^  |T; 


AC  ^ 


10 


CE^^  V2  tons. 


5  '  3 

47,  The  post  of  a  derrick-crane  is  30  ft.  high  ;  the  horizontal  traces  of 
the  two  back-stays  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  15  ft,  and 
25  ft.  in  length.  Show  that  the  angle  between  the  shorter  trace  and  the 
plane  of  the  jib  and  tie,  when  the  stress  in  the  post  ts  a  maximum,  is 
30'  5«. 

Also  find  the  greatest  stresses  in  the  different  niembers  of  the  cranfi 
when  the  jib,  which  is  50  ft.  long  and  is  hinged  at  the  foot  of  the  post, 
inclined  at  45°  to  the  vertical,  the  weight  lifted  being  4000  lbs. 

Ans.  Stress  in  jib  =  6666|  lbs.;  in  110  =  4768.4  Ibs^;  ma 
thrust  along  post  —  10991.5  lbs. ;  max.  stress  on  lor 
back'Stay  =  7362.7  lbs.;  on  short  back -stay  =  10539  It 

48.  A  queen-truss  for  a  roof  consists  of  two  horizontal  members,  th< 
fower  48  ft.  long»  the  upper  16  ft.  long;  two  inclined  member^  AB^  DC 
and  twoquecn«  BE,  CF,  each  8  ft,  long;  the  points  A\/^ divided/? into 
three  equal  segments;  the  load  upon  the  members  AB,  BQ  CD  is 
120  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Find  {a)  the  stresses  in  the  several  member 
How  ih)  will  these  stresses  be  modified  if  struts  are  introduced  from  \ 
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feet  of  the  queens  to  the  middle  points  G,  H  of  the  inclined  members  ? 
lo  this  latter  case  also,  determine  {c)  the  stresses  due  to  a  wind-pressure 
of  12a  lbs,  per  lineal  ft.  normal  to  AB,  assuming  that  the  horizontal  re- 
action is  equally  divided  between  the  two  supports  at  A  and  D, 

Ans.—ia)  Stress  in  lbs.  in  AE  =  4066,56  =  EF ^  DF  =  BC\ 
AB  =  4546. 56  ^  CD ;  BE  =  2033. 2S  =  CF, 
(3)  Stress  in  lbs,  in  AE=  S'39*^4  =  DF: 

BC  ^Ao66s(>  =  AF;  AG  =  5746.56  zr- Z>>7; 
BO  -  4546.56  =  €//;  EG  =  1200  =  F//; 
BE  =^S3^M  =  CF, 
(c)  Additional  stress  in  AG  =  1040  ^J;  BG  =  680  i/5 ; 
GE=6ooi'J;  AE=2^2o;  BE- 600  \  BC- 400^/^1 
BE-  400  4/5"^  CF  =  400  \CB  =  400  f'J;  EF  -  1120; 
FD  —  320. 
(In  case  if)  the  brace  BF  is  introduced  to  prevent  distortion.) 
49.  A  pair  of  shear-legs,  each  25  ft,  long,  with  the  point  of  suspension 
30  ft.  vertically  above  the  ground  surface,  is  supported  by  a  tie  100  ft. 
long;  distance  between  feet  of  legs  =  10  4/5  ft.     Find  tlie  thrusts  along  J 
the  leg*  and  the  tension  in  the  tie  when   a  weight  of  2  tons  is  being ' 
liUe<l. 

Am.  Tension  in  tic  =  f. 137  tons  ;  compn.  in  each  leg  =  1.87  tons. 

5o»  In  the  crane  ABC,  the  vertical  post  AB  ^  15',  the  jib  AC=  23', 
and  the  angle  BAG—  30*,  Find  {a)  the  stresses  in  the  jsb  and  tie,  and 
lUo  the  bending  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  post  when  the  crane  lifts  a 
weight  of  4  ton*J. 

The  throw  is  increased  by  adding  two 'horizontal  members  CE,  BD 
arirt  an  inclined  member  DE,  the  figure  BE  being  a  parallelogram  and 
the  diagonal  C/?  coincident  in  direction  with  CA,  Find  {b)  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  of  the  crane  as  thus  modified,  the  weight  lifted 
*>cingihc  same. 

In  the  latter  case  show  {c)  how  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  affected 
*hcn  the  chain,  which  is  in  four  falls,  passes  from  E  to  B  and  then  down 
tlic  post. 

Ans,-^{a)  Tension  in  tie  ^  3i  tons;    thrust  in  jib  =  6^  tons; 

{S)  Stress  in  CE  =  934;  in  ED  —  10.16;  in  CB  =  1349^ 

in  CD  =  6,15 ;  in  DA  —  10.7 ;    in  BD  =  7  tons. 

{c)  Stress  in  CE  —  8*9;    in  ED  =  10.7;    in    CB  =  12.9; 

in  CD  ^  5.8 ;  in  DA  =  10.7  ;  in  BD  —  7.4  tons. 

yl  The  horizontal  traces  of  the  two  back-stays  of  a  derrick-crane 
^^Midj'  (eel  in  length,  and  the  angle  between  them  is  /Of.     Show  that 


*^*ttreis  in  the  post  is  a  maximum  when 


cos  (fi  —  fi)      .r 


cos  0  y 

*>1|je betireen  the  trace  x  and  the  plane  of  the  jib  and  tie. 


=  -,  S  being  the 
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52.  The  two  back-stays  of  a  derrick-crane  are  each  38'  long,  and  the 
angle  between  their  horizontal  traces  2  tan'*iV*  t^eight  of  the  cram 
post  =  32';  the  length  of  the  jib  =  40- ;  the  throw  of  the  crane  =  21 
the  weight  lifted  =  4  tons,  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  mem- 
bers  and  the  upward  pull  at  the  foot  of  each  back-stay  when  the  plane  of 
the  jib  and  post  {a)  bisects  the  angle  between  ihe  horizontal  traces  of 
the  back-stays,  (/^)  passes  ihroygh  a  back'St;n% 

Ans,   In  jib  =  5;  in  tie  —  2,52  tons;  in  back-stay  in  (12)  =  2. 
in  {h\  —  4.7  tons. 

53.  Find    the   stresses    in   the    members   of   the   crane   represent 
E  :ja  g  by    the    figyre;    also    find    balance- weight 

at  C. 

Am.    Stress  in  BE  =  25 ;  D£  =  26.9; 
DB  ^  2i.oS;     DA=^2t.d6i 
BA  =  .24  ;\firr=  18,12  101 
^  ^  Counterweight  at  C=  15. 

Fig.  tag.  tons. 

54.  Draw  the  stress  diagram  for  the  truss  represented  by  the  fi^r 
the  load  at  each  of  the  points  B  and  C  being  500  lbs. 


Lhe     j 

■TO' 


«       Fig.  130. 

Also,  if  the  rafter  AB  is  subjected  to  a  nominal  wind-pressure  of  H 
lbs.  per  lineal  ft.,  introduce  the  additional  member  required  to  prevc 
dcforniation,  and  stale  in  lbs.  the  stress  it  should  be  designed  to  1 
Draw  the  stress  diagram  of  the  modified  truss,  assuming  that  the  foot . 
is  fixed,  and  that  there  are  rollers  at  />. 
(AB  ^AE=  is',  BC=  10';  angle  BAD  =  45*  ;  angle  BAD  =  3o\) 

55.  The  post  AB  of  a  jib-crane  is  b_ 

20  ft, ;  the  jib  .^Cis  inclined  at  30'  and 
lhe  tie  BC  at  45"*  to  the  vertical ;  the 
weight  lifted  is  5  tons.  Find  the 
stresses  in  the  j*b  and  tie  when  the 
^hain  passes  (a)  along  the  jib.  0)  along 
liic  tic,  U)  horizontally  from  C  lo  the 
post. 

The  chain  has  fwo  falls,  Fic.  ijt. 

§6.  In  a  mansiird  roof  of  13  ft.  rise,  the  upper  triangular  portion 
4  ft.  rise)  has  its  rafters  Inclined  at  60"  10  the  vertical.    The  rafters  of  tl 
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FlO,  13a. 


e     K      L     Q     F 


Fio*  133, 


lower  portion  are  indined  at  30'  to  the  vertical.  If  there  is  a  load  of 
1000  lbs.  at  the  ridge,  find  the  load  at  each  intermediate  joint  necessary 
for  equilibrium,  and  ibe  ibrust  of  the  roof. 

A  load  of  2000  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  intermediate  joints 
and  a  brace  is  inserted  between  these  joints.  Find  the  stress  in  the 
.irace. 

Ans,  1000  lbs,;  thrust  =  500  1^3  lbs,;  333J  f^j  lbs, 
57.  The  horizontal  boom  CD  is  divided  inio  eight  segments,  each 
8  ft-  long,  by  seven  intermediate  supports; 
the  depth  of  the  truss  at  each  end  ^  16  ft.; 
a  weight  of  1  ton  is  concentrated  at  C  and 
at  A  and  a  weight  of  2  tons  at  each  of  the 
points  of  division.  Determine  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members, 

$8,  The  dgure  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  a  roof -truss  of  72  ft.  span  and 
13  it,  deep;  G,  K,  L,  O,  H  arc  respectively  the  middle  points  of  AE,  EL, 

EK  LF,  FB ;  AE  =  EL  =  LF^  FB  ^  20  ft.: 
the  trusses  are  1 2  ft.  centre  to  cenir% ;  the  dead 
weight  of  the  roof  =  12  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.;  the 
normal  wind-pressure  upon  AE  may  be  taken 
=  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.;  the  end  A  is  fixed  and 
is  on  rollers.  Draw  a  stress  diagram.  Show  by  dotted  lines  how  the 
itress  diaj^ram  is  modified  with  rollers  under  A,  B  being  fixed, 

59.  The  platform  of  a  bridge  of  84  ft.  span 
and  9  ft.  deep  is  carried  by  a  pair  of  trusses  of 
the  type  shown  in  the  figure.  If  the  load  borne 
Ciich  truss  is  300  lbs,  per  lineal  ft.,  find  the 
tresses  in  all  the  members. 

Am.    Stress  in  AB  ^  6000  ;  AC  —  1 200  ^^73 ;  AD  =  3600  V'*7  *» 
i7C=4«oo:  CZ?  =  14400;  DE  =  28800. 
Stress  in  Itoriz.  chord  =  288000;  in  each  vertical  =  3600 
lbs. 
60.  The  figure  represents  the  shore  portion  of  one  of  the  trusses  for 
a  cantilever  higiiway  bridge.     The  depth  of 
truss  over  pier  =  51  ft.;  the  length  of  each 
panel  s=  17  ft.;  the  load  at  A  (from  weight  of 
centre  span)  —  16800  lbs.;  the  width  of  road- 
way =  15  ft.;  the  load  per  sq.  ft.  of  roadway 
^**'  '^*  =  80  lbs.     Find  the  strcs,ses  in  all  the  mcro- 

bers*  assuming  the  reaction  at  the  pier  F  to  be  vertical. 

Ans,  i%  =  /»  =  28000;  it  =36500;  U  t=  45000;  /»  ^  53500 ; 

/,=  55200;  A  =48400;  ^*  =  4«<5oo  =  /»;   iTi  =  5600  4/34 ; 
^,  =  7300  i^  34  ;  Vi  —  10200  \  v^  —  \  5300 ;  V*  =  20400 ; 


i_C    0    E 


-mv^ 


Fig,  134. 
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V%  —  25500 ;  v^  =  45900 ;  v%  =  20400 ;  Vr  =  15300; 
v%  —  10200 ;  €%  =  9000  ^^34  ;   c%  —  10700  f '34 ; 

£^4=124001/34;    r«  =  77500;    0=69000;   r,=  60500; 
€%  ^  52000 ;  tU  —  1700  i/34 ;  d%  =  1700  ^  6T ; 
//,  =  1700  i/''io6  ;  //<  =  22100;  r/»  =  1700  1^97; 
d%  ^  3400  f^Tl ;  di  =  8500  lbs, 

61.  The  inner  flange  of  a  bent  crane  forms  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  1 
20  ft.  radius,  and  is  divided  into  /aur  equal  bays.  The  outer  flanf 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  23  ft.  radius.  The  two  fianges  are  5  ; 
apart  at  the  foot,  and  are  struck  from  centres  in  the  same  horizont 
hnc.  The  bracihg  consists  of  a  series  of  isosceles  triangles,  of  which  the" 
bases  are  the  equal  bays  of  the  inner  flange.  The  crane  is  required  to 
lift  a  weight  of  10  tons.     Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  membcrSv 

62.  A  braced  semi-arch  is  10  ft,  deep  at  the  wall  and  projects  40  ft. 
The  upper  flange  is  horizontal,  is  divided  i n to /<?j(/r  equal  bays,  and  carries 
a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  40  tons.  The  lower  ffange  forms  lb 
acgment  ot  a  circle  of  104  ft.  radius.  The  bracing  consists  of  a  scries  < 
isosceles  triangles  of  which  the  bases  are  the  equal  bays  of  the  upp 
flange.     Determine  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

63.  The  domed  roof  of  a  gas-holder  for  a  clear  span  of  80  ft.  is  strcn| 
cned  by  secondary  and  primary  trussing  as  in  the  figure.    The  points 

and  C  are  connected  by  the  lie  BPC  passing 
^^^^^^jj^i^^^^^^rr-^      beneath   the  central  strut  ^P,  which   is  15 
M  ^  I      long,  and   is  also  common  to  all  the  prima 

trusses  ;  the  rise  of  yf  above  the  horizontal  is 
ft.;  the   secondary  truss  ^i^A'/^  consists  of  tfa 
equal  bays  AH,  HG,  GB,  the  ties  BE,  EF,  FA,  of  which  BE  is  horizo^ 
tal.  and  the  struts  GE,  FN,  which  are  each  2  ft.  6  \n.  long  and  are 
allei  to  the  radius  to  the  centre  of  GH\  the  secondary  truss  ACLK  i 
similar  to  ABEFi  when  the  holder  is  empty  the  weight  supported 
the  truss  is  36000  Ibs»,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at 
H,  A*  Af,  N,  in  the  proportions  8000,  4000.  1000,  4000,  and  8000  lbs., 
spectivcly.    Determine  the  stresses  in  the  different  members  of  the  tnia 
64*  The  tigure  Is  the  skeleton  diagram  of  a  cantilever  for  a  viaduct  i 


B 
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India.     V>eX.^VTT\\n^  graphic  ally  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  un- 
<ler  the  loading  indicated, 

65.  In  the  accompanying  roof-truss  AB  =  AC  =  yi  ft.,  and  the  struts 
are  all  normal  to  the  rafters.  Find  the 
stresses  in  all  the  members,  the  load  at 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  rafters  being  2 
tons  (angle  ABC^yy"  and  angle  DBC 
=  10*).  How  will  the  stresses  be  mod- 
ified if  there  is  a  force  of  2  tons  acting 
at  each  of  the  points  of  support  between 
A  and  B  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter,  and  a  force  of  t  ton  at  A,  assum- 
ing that  the  end  B  is  fixed  and  that  C  rests  upon  rollers? 

66,  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  Warren  girder  cut  off  by  the 
plane  J/A'and  supported  upon  the  abutment  at 
A,  The  reaction  at  A  =  20  tons;  the  load  con- 
centrated at  each  of  the  points  i?  =  4  tons.  Find 
the  stresses  in  each  of  the  members  met  by  MN, 

104 

r 


Fic-  138. 


Ans.  Stress  in  tension  chord  =  1^  y^  tons; 


Fiu  139. 
In  compression  chord  =  52  4/3  tons;  compression  in 


diagonal  =  —  4/3 


tons. 

67.  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  roof*tru3s  cut  off  by  a  plane 
and  supported  at  A,     The  strut  DC  is 
il ;  y^Z?  ==  23  ft.,  and  the  distance  of  Z?  ^ 

I  AC  =  7\  ft.;  the  angle  between  AC  ^nd 
the  horizontal  =  cos"' j  ;  the  vertical  reac- 
tiao  at  ^  =  7  tons;  the  horizontal  reaction 
ma  A  ^2^  tons ;  at  each  of  the  points  B  and 
Cawci|»htof  410ns  is  concentrated.  Find 
the  stresses  in  the  members  met  by  MN. 
{AD  and  Tx  make  equal  angles  with  the 
mfter^ 

Am.  Ci  —  13.2  tons  ;   7\  :=  2.1  tons;  Ti  =  10.8  tons. 

6S,  The  feet  of  the  equal  roof-rafters  AB,  AC  are  tied  by  rods  BD, 

CD  which  meet  under  the  vertex  and  are  joined  to  it  by  a  rod  AD,     If 

Wt.  IVt  are  the  uniformly  distributed  loads  in  pounds  upon  AB,  AC, 

spectively.  and  if  S  is  the  span  of  the  roof  in  feet^  find  the  weight  of 

(wrought  iron)  in  the  ties. 

5    Wi  -h  Wt , 

6 


B. 


PtG.  140. 


/ 


-  S  cot  fi,   f  being  inch-stress  in  pounds,  and 


fi  the  angle  ABD. 
An-  AC-  70  U.,  AD  =  5  ft. 


the  angle  BAD  =  6o%  find 
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the  stresses  in  the  several  members  when  a  weight  of  3500  lbs.  is  con- 
centrated at  the  vertex. 

Ans,  7000  lbs.;  6309.8  lbs.;  3500  lbs. 

{b)  The  roof  in  {a)  is  loaded  with  10  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  one  side 
and  33  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  other;  the  trusses  being  13  ft.  centre 
to  centre.  Determine  (a)  the  stresses  in  the  several  members.  Examine 
{p)  the  effect  of  a  horizontal  pressure  of  14  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the 
most  heavily  loaded  side,  assuming  that  the  reaction  is  equally  divided 
between  the  two  supports. 

Ans.  {a)  1 1 180  lbs.;  10077.65  lbs.;  5590  lbs. 

69.  In  the  truss  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  load 
on  AB=  tV,,  on  AC=  IV,;  the  angle  ABD  =  /?; 
AD=iBD  =  A£  =  CE,      Find  the  total  weight 

^^^^ ^E^^^^^^^    ^^  metal  (wrought-iron)  in  the  tie-rods. 

S     IVi  -^^  JVi 
Fig.  141.  '^^^'   5    7 -^cot  fl;    5  being  the  span 

and/ the  inch-stress. 

(a)  If  the  stress  in  BD  or  £C  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  D£,  show  that 

/5  =  6o° ;  a  being  the  angle  ABC, 

{b)  The  trusses  are  12  ft. centre  to  centre;  the  span  is  40  ft.;  the  hori- 
zontal tie  is  16  ft.  long;  the  rafters  are  inclined  at  60°  to  the  vertical;  the 
dead  weight  of  the  roof,  including  snow,^s  estimated  at  10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  roof-surface.  Determine  the  stress  in  each  member  when  a  wind 
blows  on  one  side  with  a  force  of  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  the  roof- 
surface,  assuming  that  the  horizontal  reaction  is  equally  divided  between 
the  supports. 

Ans.  Stress  in  AB  =  8956.8  lbs. ;  BD  =  10015.2  lbs.  =  EC\ 
AD  =  2503.8  lbs.  =  AE\  DE  =  8196  lbs.; 
AC  =  1 1 356. 8  lbs. 

70.  In  the  truss  represented  by  the  accompanying  figure,  the  load 
upon  AB  =  IVx .  upon  AC  =  IV^\  the  angle  ABD:= 
^ ;  the  span  BC=  S;  the  ties  AD,  BD,  AE,  CE  are 
equal ;  F  and  G  are  the  middle  points  of  the  rafters. 
Find  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  tie-rods  (wrought- 
iron).  ^'G-  ^^' 

^^^  5  ^  iv,+  (jVr+  rr,)cosM 

'  6  /  sin  /?   cos  /J 

(a)  The  struts  DF  Sind  EG  are  each  5  ft.;  the  angle  ABC  =  30" ;  the- 
dead  weight  of  the  roof,  including  snow,  is  9  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof- 
surface,  and  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  centre  to  centre.     Determine  the 
stresses  in  the  several  members -when  a  wind  blows  with  a  force  of  30 
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■  square  foot  of  roof-surface  normal  to  the  side  AB,    The  span 
^60  fL»  and  the  end  C  rests  upon  rollers. 

Second iy^  determine  the  stresses  produced  in  the  members  of  the 
truss  in  the  preceding  question  when  a  single  weight  of  3000  lbs.  is  sus- 
pended from  G. 
^iw,— (I)  Stresses  in       BD\  DA\         DR\        EA\        EC; 

3'238.55;  1985-^35^  12633,6:  8113.5:24379.43; 
BF;  FA'.         FDi  CG;  GA\  GE, 

29620,44;  38685.16;  7855.2;   22420.44:  21485.16;  j62olbs. 
(2)  Stresses  in   BD;        DA  \         DE\         EA:  EC; 

375  V^:  125Y39;  1000  V  J;  87s  4/39 ;  ir25V3^; 

BF;        FA;        FD;        CG;  GA;  GE,  _ 

2635;       2625;         o;  7875;       6375:        1500  i/'3  lbs. 

iS)  The  rafters  AB,  AC  are  of  unequal  length  and  make  angles  of 

60'  and  45',  respectively,  with  the  vertical;  the  strut  DF=y\  ft.;  the 

tie  UE  is  horizontal ;  the  dead   load  upon  each  rafter  =  100   lbs.    per 

linea^I  foot;  the  wind-pressure  normal  to  AB  =  300  lbs.  per  lineal  foot; 

rollers  are  placed  at  C     Find  the  stresses  in  all  the   members.    The 

rafter  AB  =  45  ft. 

Show  by  dotted  lines  how  the  stress  diagram  will  be  modified: 

(1)  If  the  rollers  aie  placed  at  B, 

(2)  If  the  strut  DF  is  omitted. 

(3)  If  a  single  weight  of  500  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  D, 

(<*)  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  horizontal  reaction  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween ^and  C,  show  that  the  stress  in  Z^iidue  to  a  horizontal  wind- 
prc^sufc  upon  AB  is  nil ;  the  angle  /f^C  being  30"". 

K<f^  In  a  given  roof»  the  rafters  are  of  pitch-pine»  the  tie- rods  of 
wrought-iron  :  the  span  is  60  it.;  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  centre  to  centre; 
^E—  5  it^=FG ;  the  angle  ABC  =  30"^;  the  dead  weight  of  the  roof,  in- 
<^^tt<ling snow,  is  9  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof-surface;  rollers  are  placed  at  C; 
t  single  weight  of  3000  lbs,  is  suspended  from  F,  and  the  roof  is  also 
designed  to  resist  a  normal  wind-pressure  of  26.4  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof- 
*^rface  on  one  side  AB.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several 
tnembcrs. 

71.  In  the  truss  represented  in  the  accompaiiying  figure,  the  struts 
^^.  m.  EG,  EA'  are  equal,  and  the  ties  BD.  AD,  a 

^•ifCare  also  equal;  the  load  upon  AB  is  IVt , 
*nd  upon  AC  is  fF,.  Find  the  weight  of  metal 
(drought-iron)  In  the  ties.  p^^  ,^^ 

Ahs     ^  -    ^^'  -^3(^1  +  H\)cos*fi 
18  /  cos/?   sin  ft 

{a)  AD^AE=^BD^EC^  23  ft.;  the  angle  ABC  =  30' ;  the  span 
^79fe^i  the  trusses  are  13  ft,  centre  to  centre;  the  heel  B  is  free  to 
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slide  on  a  smooth  wall-plate;  ihc  dead  weight  of  the  roof,  includiog 
snow,  is  8  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof-surface.  Determine  the  stress  to 
which  each  member  is  subjected  when  the  wind  blows  horizontally  witb 
a  force  of  40  lbs*  per  square  foot  of  vertical  surface  (r)  upon  the  side 
AB,  (2)  upon  the  side  AC, 

Apts.  See  Ex.  3,  Art.  24. 
(^)  The  rafters  AB,  AC  are  inclined  at  60"*  to  the  vertical  and  are 

each  40  ft,  in  length.     The  foot  Crests 
on  rollers,  and  the  foot  B  is  fixed*     The 
strut  DF  is  vertical,  is  i  o  ft.  long,  and 
iS   equal   to  the  strut  D£  in    length. 
Also  AF  -  HF  =  10  ft.   The  dead  load 
carried   by  the  rafters  is  120  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot.     Provision  has  also  to  be 
made  for  a  normal  wind-pressure  upon 
AB  of  300  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.     Draw 
the  stress  diagram,  and  show  how   it 
will  be  modified  if  the  strut  DF  is  re- 
moved. 
Am.  Vertical  reaction  at  B  =  10528  lbs.  both  before  and  after 
DF  is  removed. 
Horizontal  reaction  at  ^  =  6000  lbs. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  modified  stresses  for  one  half 
of  the  truss. 

72.  The  load  upon  aroof-tnissof  the  accompanying  type  is  1000  lbs.  at  I 
each  joint;  the  span  100  ft,;  the  rise  =  25  ft.     Find  the  stresses   in 

A 


^ 


FtG.  I44» 


FiG.  14s. 

the  different  members.  How  will  the  stresses  be  affected  by  an  addi- 
tional load  of  250  lbs,  at  each  of  the  joints  between  the  foot  and  ridge 
on  one  side  ? 

Am,  Stress  in  Z?Z?  =  5500  Vf;  DF  ^  5000  4 '5"; 

FH  =  4500  fT*  ^^  —  4000  ^l\  LN=^  3500  ^i 

NA  —  ^oQo\^l\  DE^o;  FG^s^o;  NJC^ioooti 

ZAf  =  1 500 ;  JVO  =  3000 ;  AP  =  5000 ; 

£E  ^  1 1000  =  EG ;  6^A'  =  10000 ;  A'A/  =?  9000 , 

MO  =  8000;  OP  =  7000;  DG  =  S<x>  4/5"; 

FA'  =  iooo  {^2 ;  HM—  500  i/f}  ;  LO  =  1000  yj^; 

NP  =  500  1/29  lbs. 


EXAMPLES, 
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B. 


73.  The  dead  load  upon  a  roof-truss  of  accompanying  type  consists 
^  of  icxxi  lbs.  at  F,  looo  lbs.  at  A'  and  500  lbs. 

at  G;  the  wind -pressure  is  a  normal  force  of 
30  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  roof-surface  upon 
AB\  the  span  =  90  ft.j  the  rise  =  25  ft.:  the 
trusses  are  25  ft.  centre  to  centre^  Find  the 
stresses  in  the  several  members  when  rollers 


OLE 

are  (tf )  at  C  (*)  at  B. 

Ans, — {a)  Reaction  (vertical)  at  C=  12291!  lbs,;  vertical  reaction 

sx  B  —  23958 J   lbs, ;    horizonul   reaction  at   B  == 

18750  lbs. 
Tension  in  BD  —  48625  ;  DL  =  34475  ;  LE  =  21675  • 

EC  =  2212$;  n/i^ymiii  AL=  15888J; 

KE  =  250  lbs. 
Compression  in  BF^2fi66\  f'io6  ;  FH=2'j^%\  -^106; 

HA  =  19774  V  106;  AK  —  2325  vTo6; 

KG  =  24084  i/]o6 ;  C?C=  2458^  i^  106  ; 

DF  =  1 572}  V  T06  ;  LH  =  1 505  J  i '  181  ; 

LK  =  83i  ^  T8i :  EG-%o  1/^  lbs. 

{b)  Only  alteration  in  stresses  is  that  each  stress  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  horizontal  tie  is  diminished 
by  18750  lbs,;  all  the  remaining  stresses  are  un» 
changed. 

74.  In  the  accompanying  roof-truss,  angle  ABC  =  30° ;  the  span  =  904^ 

A  ft,;  DF  ^  EG  =  loj  ft.;  each  rafter  is  divided  into 

four  equal  segments  by  the  points  of   support; 

the  trusses  are  20  ft.  centre  to  centre  ;  the  weight 

of  a  bay  of  the  roof  =  24416  lbs.     Determine  the 

Fig,  m7'  stress  in  each  member. 

Also  determine  the  stresses  due  to  a  wind -pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square 

of  nx>f -surface  acting  normally  to  AB^  when  rollers  are  under  {a)  C 

75*  The  figure  represents  a  bowstring  truss  of  So  ft.  span,  cut  off  by 
the  plane  MN  and  supported  at  O.  The  upper 
lOge  OCDE  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  85  ft.  radius ; 
'}A  =  AB  =  etc.  =  10  ft.  ;  the  rise  of  the  truss 
=  to  ft, ;  a  load  of  1 5  tons  is  concentrated  at  each 
oC  ibc  points  A  and  B  \  the  reaction  at  O  =  45 
Urns.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  members  cut  by 
ti^  plane  J/-V.  ^'*^  ^^ 
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M,600lbs. 


76.  The  figure  is  a  portion  of  a  bridge-truss  cut  oflf  by  the  plane  MN 
and  supported   upon   the  abutment  at  A\  AC 

Y  =CE=  I4A^  ft.;  the  depth  BC  =  DE  =  I7i  ft. ; 

in  the  third  panel  the  compression  in  the  upper 
chord  is  64,600  lbs.;  the  tension  in  the  lower 
chord  is  53,800  lbs.  Find  the  reaction  dXA,  the 
equal  weights  supported  at  C  and  E,  and  the 
diagonal  stress  T, 

Ans/    Reaction  =  19474  lbs.;  weight  at  C 
and  at  iE:=  '9737  lbs. ;  7*=  17.977  lbs. 

77.  The  top  beam  of  a  roof  for  a  clear  span  of  96  ft.  consists  of  six 
bars  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  equal  in  length  and  so  placed  that 
A,  B,  C,  A  Ey  F,  G  are  on  circle  of  80  ft.  radius ;  the  lower  boom  also 
consists  of  six  equal  rods  A,H,  HK,  KL,  LM,  MN,  NG,  the  points  H,  K, 
L,  M,  and  N  being  on  a  circle  of  148  ft.  radius ;  B  is  connected  with 
H,  C  with  K,  D  with  Z,  E  with  M,  and  F  with  N\  the  opposite  corners 
of  the  bays  are  connected  by  cross-braces  ;  the  end  A  is  fixed  to  its  sup- 
port, G  being  allowed  to  slide  freely  over  a  smooth  bed-plate.  Determine 
graphically  the  stresses  in  the  various  members  when  there  is  a  normal 
wind-pressure  per  lineal  foot  of  460  lbs.  upon  AB,  340  lbs.  upon  BC,  and 
60  lbs.  upon  CD, 

78.  A  bowstring  roof-truss,  with  vertical  and  diagonal  bracing,  of 
50  ft.  rise,  and  five  panels,  is  to  be  designed  to  resist  a  wind  blowing 
horizontally  with  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  depthof  the 
truss  at  the  centre  is  10  ft.  Xy^x.^xvci\x\^,  graphically,  the  stresses  in  the 
several  members  of  the  truss,  assuming  that  the  roof  rests  on  rollers 
at  the  windward  support. 

79.  Determine  the  chord,  vertical  and  diagonal  stresses  in  a  Howe 
truss  of  80  ft.  span,  8  ft.  depth,  and  ten  panels,  due  to  a  load  of  40  tons 
{a)  concentrated  at  the  centre  ;  (^)  concentrated  at  the  third  panel  point ; 
{c)  uniformly  distributed ;  {d)  distributed  90  that  5  tons  is  at  first  panel 
point,  10  tons  at  second,  and  25  tons  at  third. 

Ans,  Panel  stresses  In  tension  chord  : 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

loth 

a 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

100 

So 

60 

40 

20 

b 

28 

56 

84 

72 

60 

60 

48 

36 

24 

12 

c 

18 

32 

42 

48 

50 

50 

48 

42 

32 

18 

d 

30 

55 

70 

60 

50 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

EXAMPLES, 
Panel  stresses  in  compression  chord  : 


9t 


a 

20 

40 

60 

80 

80 

60 

40 

20 

- 

b 

28 

56 

84 

72 

48 

36 

24 

12 

c 

18 

32 

42 

48 

48 

42 

32 

18 

d 

30 

55 

70 

60 

40 

30 

20 

10 

Stresses  in  verticals : 


a 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

20 

20 

20 

20 

b 

28 

28 

28 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

€ 

18 

14 

10 

6 

4 

6 

10 

14 

18 

d 

30 

25 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Diagonal  stresses : 


a 

20 

i^2 

tons 

in 

each 

diago 

nal. 

b 

281^2 

28i^ 

28V2 

I2V^ 

121/2 

I2f^ 

12 1^2 

124/2 

124/2 

124/2 

c 

i8i^ 

144/i 

lof'i 

64/-2 

21^2 

24/2 

64/2 

104/2 

144/2 

18V2 

d 

30^^2251^2 

isVt, 

xoVi 

104/2 

io|/i 

104/2 

104/2 

104/2 

104/2 

80.  A  Warren  girder  of  60  ft.  span,  composed  of  six  equilateral 
triangles,  carries  upon  its  lower  chord  a  weight  of  2  tons  at  the  first  and 
second  joints,  15  tons  at  the  centre  joint,  and  ^\  tons  at  the  fourth  and 
fifth  joints.     Find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 

Ans,  Stresses  in  tension  chord :  ist  bay  =  Y  ^/J;    2d  =  V/  4'^3  • 

3d  =  W4^;4th  =  W4/J; 

5th  =  ^  4/3;  6th  =«  4/3. 
Stresses  in  compr.  chord  :   ist  bay  =  ^  yj";   2d  =  Y  V^J 

3d  =  V  ^2  4th  =  V  i^J; 
5th  =_V  ^^3. 
Diag.  stresses  ist  and  2d  bays  =  J^  4/3 ;  3d  and  4th  =  ^-  4/3"; 
5th  and  6th  =  V  VT;    7th  and    8th  =  V  V3 
9th  and  loth  =  V  V^;  nth  and  12th  =  V  ^1 

81.  Determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  Fink  truss  of  240  ft. 
span  and  sixteen  panels;  depth  of  truss  =  30  ft.;  uniformly  distributed 
load  =  W, 


CHAPTER   11. 


SHEARING   FORCES  AND   BENDING   MOMENTS. 

Nott, — ^In  this  chapter  tt  is  assumed  that  all  forces  act  in  one  and  the  same 
f>t.a^e,  and  that  the  deformations  arc  so  small  as  lo  make  no  sensible  alteration 
either  in  the  forces  or  tn  their  reUtive  positions. 

I.  Equilibrium  of  Beams. — A  beam  is  a  bar  of  somewhat 
considerable  scantling,  supported  at  two  points  and  acted  upon 
hy  forces  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Case  L  AB  is  a  beam  resting  upon  two  supports  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane.     The  reactions        ^  p^ 

R^  and  R^  at  the  points  of  support  are       t 
vertical,  and   the  resultant  P  of  the  — ^ 
remaining  external  forces  must  also 
act  vertically  in  an  opposite  direction 
at  some  point  C.    According  to  the  principle  of  the  lever, 


Bl 


h 


Fig. 


R.  =  P 


BC 
AB' 


R,  =  P 


AC 
AB' 


and     R,-\-R,  =  P. 


ip 


¥\Ch  153. 


Case  IL     AB  is  a  beam  supported  ot  fixed  at  one  end. 

Such   a   support   tends   to   prevent    any  deviation    from   the 

-  straight  in  that  portion  of  the  beam, 

[]   f  Q         and   the  less   the   deviation  the  more 

^^   "  '^  =^B  perfect  is  the  fixture. 

The  ends  may  be  fixed  by  means  of 

two  props  (Fig.  153),  or  by  allowing  it 

jQ  to  rest  upon  one  prop  and  preventing 

upward  motion  by  a  ledge  (Fig.  154),  or 

by  building  it  into  a  wall  (Fig,  155). 

In  any  case  it  may  be  assumed  that 

>B  the  effect  of  the  fixture,  whether  perfect 

or  imperfect,  is  to  develop  two  unequal 

forces,  0  and  A^  acting  in  opposite  di- 

These  two  forces  are  equivalent 
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vp 


Fig. f 54. 


rections  at  points  M  and  N, 


to  a  left-handed  couple  (Q,  —  0,  the  moment  of  which  Is 
Q.MN,  and  to  a  single  force  R—  Q  zX  N.  Hence  R  —  Q 
must  ^  P, 

AB  is  an  inclined  beam  supported  at  A  an 
resting  upon  a  smooth  vertical  surfai 
at  B. 

The  vertical  weight  P,  acting  at  the' 
point  C,  is  the  resultant  load  upon  AB, 
Let  the  direction  of  P  meet  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  reaction  at  B  in  the 
point  D, 

The  beam  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by 
the  weight  P^  the  reaction  R^  at  A^  and  the  reaction  R,  at  B. 
Now  the  two  forces  R^  and  P  meet  at  Z>,  so  that  the  fore 
must  also  pass  through  D. 


Fig-  ts8, 


Hence 


R.^P 


I 


cos  ADC 


and     R^^P  tan  ADC 


Note, — ^The  same  principles  hold  if  the  beam  in  Cases  I  and 
II  is  incHned,  and  also  whatever  may  be  the  directions  of  the 
forces  P  and  R^  in  Case  1 1 L 


Case  IV,     In  general,  let  the  beam  AB  be  in  equilibriu 
under  the  action   of   any   number  of   forces  P^,  P^,  P^ 
Gil  dt  Gi»  •  -  •  I  of  which  the  magnitudes  and  points  of  appU- 


1 


p.  p. 


P* 


M 

I 


'P.        fJ 


rr 


Fig. 


9' 

1 


I 


iB 


Q.  Q, 


cation  are  given,  and  which  act  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
the  beam*  Suppose  the  beam  to  be  divided  into  two  segments 
by  an  imaginary  plane  MN,  Since  the  whole  beam  is  in  equi- 
librium, each  of  the  segments  must  also  be  in  equilibriun 
Consider  the  segment  AMN, 
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It  IS  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  P^^  P^,  P^,  .  .  .  and 
by  the  reaction  of  the  segment  BMN  upon  the  segment  AMN 
at  the  plane  MN\  call  this  reaction  £',  •  The  forces  P,  ,/*, » 
/^,^  *  .  .  are  equivalent  to  a  single  resultant  R^  acting  at  a  point 
distant  Tj  from  MN,  Also,  without  affecting  the  equilibrium. 
vo  forces,  each  equal  and  parallel  to  A', ,  but  opposite  to  one 
liother  in  direction,  may  be  applied  to  the  segment  AMN  zt 
be  plane  MN^  and  the  three  equal  forces  are  then  equivalent 
I  a  single  force  R^  at  MN,  and  a  couple  {R, ,  —  R)  of  which 
the  moment  is  R^r^ . 


^^ 


*R« 


An 


dB 


Thus  the  external  forces  upon  AMN  are  reducible  to  a 
8mj2:tc  force  R,  at  MN,  and  a  couple  (i?, ,  —  R^.  These  must 
he  balanced  by  E^ ,  and  therefore  E^  is  equivalent  to  a  single 
force  -  R^  at  MN  and  a  couple  {—  R,,  R,\ 

In  the  same  manner  the  external  forces  upon  the  segment 

I  BMX  are  reducible  to  a  single  force  A',  at  MN^,  and  a  couple 

(^,»  -i?jof  which  the  moment  is  /?,r,.      These  again  must 

I  be  babnced  by  £,.  the  reaction  of  the  segment  AMN  upon 

the  ?iegment  BMN 

Mow  E,  and  E^  evidently  neutralize  each  other,  so  that  the 
force  i?^  and  the  couple  (A,,  —A,)  must  neutralize  the  force 
^  and  the  couple  \R^,  —  Rt)-  Hence  the  force -A,  and  the 
couple  (A,,  —  A^)  are  respectively  equal  but  opposite  in  effect 
to  the  force  A,  and  the  couple  {R^ ,  —  AJ ;  i.e., 

A,  =  R^    and     A,r,  =  R^r^ ;     ,%  r,  =  r,. 


The  force  A,  tends  to  make  the  segment  AMN  slide  over 
the  segment  BMN  .it  the  plane  MN,  and  is  called  the  Shearing 
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Force  with  respect  to  that  plane.     It  is  equal  to  the  algebr. 
sum  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  MN^ 


arra 

'1 


So  ^,  =  G,  -  a  -  G,  + .  •  •  =  ^(0  is  the  algebraic  surrn 
of  the  forces  on  the  righi  of  MN,  and  is  the  force  which  tenci^ 
to  make  the  segment  BJ/iV  slide  over  the  segment  AMN  \ 
the  plane  i>/M     R^  is  therefore  the  ^//mm/^/^^rr^^  with  respec 
to  MN,  and  is  equal  to  R^  in  magnitude,  but  acts  in  an  opposit 
direction. 

Again,  let/,  ,/,,/,*  ,  ,  ,  ^  ?i .  ?» t  ?> »  -  ^  •  ,  be  respectively  the 
distances  of  the  points  of  application  of  /'^ ,  /'j,  P^,  ,  .  ,  >  j2it  Qi? 
(2, ,  .  .  *  from  MN. 

Then  R^r^ ,  =  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about_ 
MN  of  all  the  forces  on  the  left  of  MN^ 

=  P.P.  +  P.P.  -  P.P.  +  .  .  .  -  2{Ppl 

is  the  moment  of  the  couple  {R,,  —  R^), 

This  couple  tends  to  bend  the  beam  at  the  plane  MN'^  and 
its  moment  is  called  the  Bending  Moment  with  respect  to  Ml\ 
of  all  the  forces  on  the  left  of  MN, 

So  A\r, ,  =  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  Mh 
of  all  the  forces  on  the  right  of  MN^ 

=  Q.q.  -  Q.q.  -  • . .  =  ^{Qq\ 

is  the  Bending  Moment,  with  respect  to  il/iV»  of  all  the  forcesoS 
the  right  of  MN^  and  is  equal  but  opposite  in  effect  to  Rj^ 

It  is  seen  that  the  Shearing  Force  and  Bending  Momeitl 
ehange  sigfi  on  passing  from  one  side  of  MN  to  the  other, 
that  to  define  them  absolutely  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  sc 
ment  under  consideration. 

Remark.— Th^  reaction  £",  has  been  shown  to  be  equivalenl 
to  the  force  —  R^  and  the  couple  (—  R^ ,  R^,     The  Momeni 
of  tin's  couple  may  be  called  the  Elastic  Moment,  the  Momen 
of  Resistance,  or  the  Moment  of  Inflexibility,  and  is  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  opposite  in  effect,  to  the  corresponding 
^ng  Moment  due  to  the  external  forces. 
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Pl&  139. 


2.  Examples  of  Shearing  Forces  and  Bending  Mo- 

mcnts*— In  each  of  the  following 
examples  the  beam  is  horizontal  and 
<rf  bgth  L 

Ex.  I,  Tlie  beam  OA,  Fig.  159, 
1%  fixed  at  A  and  carries  a  weight 
Pix  0. 

Tlic  Sk^aring  Force  {S)  at  every 
P^tnt  of  tile  beam  is  evidently  con- 
•  J-iu  and  equal  to  J\ 

Upon  the  verticals  through  A  and  O  take  AB  and  ^Ceach 
qnal  or  proportional  to  P\  join  BC.  The  vertical  distance 
towcen  any  point  of  the  beam  and  the  line  i?C  represents  the 
^bearing  force  at  that  point. 

Apin,  the  liinding  Moment  (AI)  at  any  point  of  the  beam 
diiUiii  X  from  O  is  Px ;  it  is  nil  at  O,  and  F/  at  A, 

Upon  the  vertical  through  A  take  ^Z?  equal  or  propor- 
tion*! lo  Pi\  join  DO*  The  vertical  distance  between  any 
point  of  the  beam  and  the  line  DO  represents  the  bending 
JWiment  at  that  point. 

Ex  2,     The  beam  OA,  Fig.  i60t  is  fixed  at  A,  and  carries 
^  a  uniformly  distributed   load,  of  in- 

tensity w  per  unit  of  length. 

The  resultant  force  on  the  right 
of  a  vertical  plane  ilAV distant  x  from 
O  is  tvx  and  acts  half-way  between 
O  and  MaW 

The  Shearing  Force  (S)  at  AfN  is 
therefore  wx\  it  is  nil  at  C>»  and  wl 
at  A.     Upon  the  vertical  through  A 
^*fp  Af^  rq^A  or  proportional  to  wi\  join  ^6^.     The  vertical 
'^'s.  ui:i  ,.een  any  point  of  the  beam  and  the  line  BO  rep- 
''^*^«t3ihc  shearing  force  at  that  point. 


|u?.x 


Fic.  t€a. 


4    »  *i^        wjr* 

Ag^  iJic  Bending  Mama$f  (M)  at  ^W  is  a»x-  =  — —  ; 

2         2 


it 


*  aflat  0,  mid  —  atv4. 
2 


M  eqo^  Q^  proportional  to  — . 


Upon  the  vertical  through  A  take 
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The  bending  moment  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  a  pa- 
rabola CO  having  its  vertex  at  O  and  its  axis  vertical. 

Ex.  3.    The  beam  OA^  Fig.  161,  is  fixed  at  A  and  carries 


a  single  weight  P  at  O,  together  with  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  of  intensity  iv  per  unit  of  length. 

The  Shearing  Force  (5)  at  a  plane  MN  distant  x  from  O 
is  evidently  P-\-  wx ;  it  is  P  at  O^  and  P+  wl  at  A. 

Upon  the  verticals  through  O  and  A  take  OC  equal  or  pro- 
portional to  Py  and  AB  equal  or  proportional  to  wl -\- P\ 
join  BC.  The  vertical  distance  between  any  point  of  the 
beam  and  the  line  BC  represents  the  shearing  force  at  that 
point. 

Again,  the  Bending  Moment  {M)  at  MN  is  evidently 


X   ,    _         wx*   ,    _ 


wP 
it  is  nil  at  Oy  and \-  PI  at  A, 

Upon  the  vertical  through  A  take  AD  equal  or  propor- 

tional  to \-  PL     The  bending  moment  at  any  point  of 

the  beam  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  between  that 
point  and  a  parabola  DOE  having  its  axis  EF  vertical  and  it3 
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vertex  at  a  point  E,  where  OF ^^  -  and  EF  is  equal  or  pro- 

poriionai  to  — , 
Zw 

Note, — ^The  ordinates  of  the  line  BC  in  Ex.  3,  are  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  straight 
lirics^Cand  BO  in  Exs.  i  and  2.  Also,  the  ordinates  of  the 
cixrve  DO  in  Ex.  3»  are  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinates  of  the  line  DO  in  Ex.  i,  and  the  curve 
C<Z>  in  Ex.  2.  Hence  the  same  conclusions  as  in  Ex.  3  are 
arx-ived  at  by  treating  the  weight  P  and  the  load  tvl  inde- 
pendently, and  then  superposing  the  respective  results. 

Ex.4,  The  beam  OA,  Fig.  162,  rests  upon  two  supports 
at  C  and  A^  and  carries  a  weight  P 
at    a  point  B,  dividing  the   beam 

ititothc  two  segments  OB,  BA,  of    "J*        /!^\  *^« 

which  the  lengths  are  ^7  and  b  re- 
spectively. 

The  reactions  R^ ,  R^  at  O  and  " 
A  art  vertical,  and  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  Fig,  i^ 


m 


R^  =  P-^    and     /?,  =  Pj. 


The  Shearing  Force  {S)  at  every  point  between  O  and  B  is 
constant  and  equal  to  R^  =  P  .,  On  passing  B  the  shearing 
force  [S)  changes  sign,  and  its  value  at  every  point  between  B 
^niA  h  constant  and  equal  to  A',  —  P—  —  P  .  =  —  A*,.     Upon 

•he  verticals  through  O,  B,  and  A  take  OC^  BE,  each  equal  or 

P6 
jToportitmal  to  -^,  and  BF,  AD^  each  equal  or  proportional 

j\  join  CE  and  DF.     The  shearing  force  at  any  point  of 

the  beam  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  between  that 
poinj  and  the  broken  line  CEFD, 


lOO 
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Again,  the  Bending  Moment  (M)  at  any  point  between 
and  B  distant  x  from  O  is  R,x 


r-' 


it  is  nil  at  O,  ati^ 


P"-^  at  B. 

The  Bending  Alommt  {JM)  at  any  point  between  B  and 
distant    X    from    O    is   /?,x  —  P{x  —  a)  =  P-Al  —  x)  ;    it 

P  .  at  /?,  and  nil  at  A, 

Upon  the  vertical  through  B  take  ^ff  equal  or  proportic 

to  /^-r;  join   OG  and  -4(?.     The   bending   moment   at  any 

point  of  the  beam  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  line  OGA, 

P 
Car, — If  Pbe  at  the  centre  of  the  beam,  5  =  -,  and 


at  the  centre  = 


PI 


Ex.  5,     The  beam  OA,  Fig.  163,  rests  upon  two  supports 
^  at    (?  and    -4,  and   carries   a  uni- 

formly  distributed   load  of  inter 
sity  tv  per  unit  of  length. 

The  reactions  at  O  and  A  arc 

each  equal  to  — ,  fl 


fi    tctx 


The  resultant  force  between  O 

and  a  plane  MN  distant  x  from  O 

^•c-  »fi3'  is  tvx^  and  acts  half-wa)'  between 

0  and  MN^     The   Shearing  Force  (5)  at  J/iV  is  thciefora 

wt  wl 

~^wx\    it    is  at   O,  nil    at   the   middle  point   B,  and 

wl 
—  — -  at  ^.     Upon  the  verticals  through  O  and  A  take  t^fT 

wl 
and  ^A  each  equal  or  proportional  to  — ;  join  CD, 

shearing  force  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  represented  by 
vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  the  fine  CD, 
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Again,  the  Bending  Monunt  {M)  at  MN  is 
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wl 


X       wl 

wx-  = X 

2  2 


WX 
~~2 


»t  IS  nil  at  O  and  at  ^  ;  it  is  a  maximum  and  equal  to  —^  at 
the    middle  point  B.     Upon  the  vertical  through  B  take  BE 

wr 

^qual  or  proportional  to  --^ .     The  bending  moment  at  any 

o 

point  of  the  beam  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  be- 

^w'een  that  point  and  a  parabola  OEA  having  its  vertex  at  E 

^nd  its  axis  vertical. 

Cor,  I.  The  shearing  force  is  a  minimum  and  zero  at  the 

wl 
centre,  a  maximum  and  —  at  the  ends,  and  increases  uni- 

2  . 

fornnly  with  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

Cor,  2.  The  bending  moment  is  a  minimum  and   zero  at 

,  wr 

the   ends,  a  maximum  and  —^  at  the  centre,  and  diminishes 

o 

as  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases. 

Ex.  6.  The  beam  OAy  Fig.  164,  rests  upon  two  supports  at 

0  and  Ay  and  carries  a  weight  /^at 

^  point  B,  together  with  a  uniformly 

distributed  load  of  intensity  w  per 

unit  of  length. 

Let  the  lengths  of  the  segments 

OB,  BA  be  a  and  *,  respectively. 

The  reactions  i?j  at   O,  and  R^ 

ati4,  are  vertical,  and  according  to 

^he  principle  of  the  lever, 


and 


b      wl 


K 

t^' 

F^ 

c 

i 

0 

1 

B     i 

5^^^ 

^ 

i 

1      t 

Fig.  Z64. 
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The  Shearing  Farce  (5)  at  any  vertical  plane  between  O  and 
B  distant  x  from  O  is 

b       wL 
R^  —  wx  =  P-j  -\ wx ; 

Pb       wl                        Pb       wl 
it  is    -y  -| at  Oy     and     -y-  -j wa  at  B. 

The  Sliearing  Force  (5)  at  any  plane  between  -g  and  -^ 
distant  x  from  O  is 

*  /    '      2  2  .  / 

,    ,      wl      Pa  ^  ^         Pa      wl        ^ 

It  IS 7 wtf  at  ^,     and ^^ at  -^. 

2  /  /         2 

Upon  the  verticals  through  O,  5,  and  A   take  OC  equal  or 

.        ,            Pf>    ,    'vol       r^r^  \  .        , 

proportional    to    —r~\ »    ^^    equal    or    proportional    ta 

Pb       ivl  wl      Pa 

—j--\ ^^>  B^  equal  or  proportional  to -, way 

wl      Pa 
and  AF  equal  or  proportional  to y ;  join  CD  and 

EF.  The  shearing  force  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  rep- 
resented by  the  vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  the 
broken  line  CDEF. 

wl       Pa 

If  —  ^  "7"  "i"  ^^'  ^^  ^^  positive,  and  therefore  E  is  ver- 
tically above  B. 

Again,  the  Bending  Moment  (M)  at  any  point  between 
O  and  B  is 

it  is  nil  at  Of  and 

[  _^b  ,  wr\        wa* 
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The  bending  moment  (M)  at  any  point  between  B  and  A 
distant  x  from  O  is 

(d       2£/A         wa^ 
P-,  -\ \a at  ^,  and  nil  at  A. 

Upon  the  vertical  through  B  take  BG  equal  or  propor- 

Cb      wl\         wc^ 
P-,  -f ja — .      The    bending    moment    at 

any  point  of  the  beam  between  O  and  B  is  represented  by  the 
vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  a  parabola  OGH 
having  its  axis  HT  vertical  and  its  vertex  at  a  point  Hy  where 


and 


0T=  -.(P--  +  — 1, 

I  /  b    w/y 

HT  is  equal  or  proportional  to  — [P-j  -| )  . 


The  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  A  is 
^^presented  by  the  vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  a 
parabola  AGK  having  its  axis  ATF' vertical  and  its  vertex  at  a 
point  AT,  where     * 


w\         /   '     2  /' 


and 


^V  is  equal  or  proportional  to  — (  —  P-j  -| 1  +  Pa. 

Cor, — If  the  weight  -Pis  at  the  centre, 

o      ^        .   ,^        t.  PI   ,   wP 

5  =  — ,  and  M  at  the  centre  = \-  —^. 

2  .  48 

Note. — The  ordinates  of  the  lines  CB  and  EF  in  Ex.  6  are 
equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 
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lines  CE,  FD  in  Ex.  4,  and  the  line  CD  in  Ex-  5.    Also,  the 

ordi nates  of  the  curves  OG^  AG  are  equal  to  the  algebraic 
buni  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  lines  OG^  AG  in  Ex-j 
4,  and  the  curve  0£A  in  Ex.  5.     Hence  the  same  conclusions 
as  in   Ex.  6  are  arrived  at  by  treating  the  weight  P  and  the 
load  xr/  independently,  and  then  superposing  the   respectivej 
results. 

Ex.  7.  In  fine,  a  beam,  however  loaded,  may  be  similarl> 
treated,  remembering  that  if  tlve  load  changes  ahrttptly  at  dif- 
ferent points,  the  portions  of  the  beam  between  the  points  of 
discontinuity  are  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  For  example, 
the  beam  OA,  Fig.  165,  rests  upon  two  supports  at  (7  and  A^ 
and  carries  three  weights  P,,  P,,  P^  at  points  C,  A  E,  of  whicl 
the  distances  from  O  are  /i,  /,,  /,,  respectively.  A  point 
divides  OA  into  segments  OB  =  a  and  BA  =  6,  which  are  ' 


!B 


Fig    165. 

uniformly  loaded  with  weights  of  intensities  2^,  and  w^  per 
unit  of  length,  respectively.  The  reactions  R^  and  R,  at  O  and 
A  arc  vertical,  and  according  to  the  principle  of  the  lever, 


and 


^y = p,A, + ^.A +pj>,-^'^+ t^til + 4 
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To  represent  graphically  the  Shearing  Force  at  different 
points  of  the  beam : 

Upon  the  verticals  through  Oy  C,  -5,  D^Ey  Ay  take  OFy  CGy 
CHy  BKy  DLy  DMy  ENy  EVy  and  AT,  respectively  equal  or 
proportional  to 


R,y  R,  -  w,p,y  R^wj>,^  P,,  R,  -  w,a  -  P„ 
R,  —  w,a  —  P,  —  7vjj>^  —  a)y 
R,  -  w,a,  -  P,  -  ze;,(A  -  ^)  -  P^ 
R,  -  w,a  -  P,-  w,(p,  -a)^  P,y 
R,  -  w,a  -  P,  -  w,{p,  ^a)^P,-  P,, 
and         R,  -  w,a  -P,-  wj)  ^P^^p^^  R^. 


Join  FGy  HKy  KLy  MNy  and  VT.  The  shearing  force  at 
any  point  of  the  beam  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance 
between  that  point  and  the  broken  line  FGHKLMNVT. 

To  represent  graphically  the  Bending  Moment  {M)  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  beam  : 


J»/  at  (9  =  o ;        Mz!iC^Rj>,-  ^^ ; 


i/at5  =  ie,a-^-/>X^-A); 


MdXD  =  Rj>^  —  «'i«(a  —  -) 


-z.,(^*-P.O>.-A,. 
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—  w.- 


-^M- A) -/'.(/. -A); 


and 


M3itA=o. 


Upon  the  verticals  through  C,  B,  D,  and  E  take  Ci,  -52, 
Z?3,  and  -£4,  respectively  equal  or  proportional  to  the  bending 
moments  at  these  points. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  the 
parabolic  arcs  Oi,  12,  23,  34,  and  4A.  The  axes  of  these  pa- 
rabolas are  vertical,  and  the  positions  ,of  the  vertices  may  be 
easily  found  from  the  several  equations. 

Ex.  8.  A  beam  OA,  Fig.  166,  of  which  the  weight  may  be 

neglected,  is  15  ft.  long,  is  fixed 
at  O,  and  carries  a  weight  of  80 
lbs.  at  A.     Determine  the  bend- 
ing  moment  at  a  point  distant  10 
ft.  from  the  free  end.     Also  illus- 
trate the  shearing  force  and  bend- 
ing moment  at  different  points  of 
the  beam   graphically.      The   re- 
quired bending  moment  is  80  X 
10  =  800  Ib.-ft. 
The  shearing  force  is  the  same  at  every  point  of  the  beam, 
and  equal  to  80  lbs.     Choose  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement 
so  that  half  an  inch  represents  160  lbs. 

Upon  OA  describe  a  rectangle  OABCy  in  which  OC  =  AR^ 
=  ^".  The  ordinate  from  every  point  of  BC  to  AO  is  J",  or 
80  lbs.,  and  is  therefore  the  shearing  force  at  the  foot  of  such, 
ordinate. 

Again,  the  bending  moment  at  O  is  80  X  IS  =  1 200  Ib.-ft. 
Choose  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement  so  that  i  inch  repre- 
sents 1200  Ib.-ft.     Upon  the  vertical  through  C?  take  OD  =: 


Fig.  166. 
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Fi&,i6y. 


U 


t  inch ;  join  DA.  The  ordinate  from  any  point  of  DA  to  OA 
is  the  bending  moment  at  its  foot.  For  example,  at  \v\  ft. 
from  0  the  ordinate  is  W  or  300  Ib.-ft*,  and  this  is  equal  to- 
Ho  X  iW  i.e.,  the  bending  moment. 

Ex.  9.  A  beam  OA,  Fig.  167,  uf  which  the  weight  may  be 
neglected,  rests  upon  two  supports      ^ 
at  c)  and  A^  50  ft,  apart,  and  carries 
a   Uniformly  distributed  load  of  200 
'bs,  ptT  lineal    foot,  together  with  a 
♦  single  weight  of  600  lbs.  at  a  point 
^  dividing  the  beam  into  segments 
OS^  BA^  of  which  the  lengths  are  10 
and  20  ft.  respectively.     Determine    ' 
^he  shearing  force  and  bending  mo- 
*^ent  at  the  points  C  and  D,  distant 
S      ft  from    the  nearest  end.     Also, 
illustrate    graphically   the    shearing 
lorcc  and  bending  moment  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  beam. 

Let  R^  ♦  R^  be  the  reactions  at  O 
^^>ci  A,  respectively.     Then 

R^ .  30  =  600 .  20  +  200 ,  30 .  15  =  102000 ; 
/-  Ry  =  3400  lbs,,  and  >?,  =  200 .  30  +  600  —  ^,  =  3200  lbs. 
The  Shearing  Force  at  C  =  3400  —  200 ,  5  =  2400  lbs. 
'*  *'  **       **  Z>=  3400- 200. 25— 600=  — 2200  lbs. 

The  Bending  Moment  at  C  =  3400  .  5  —  200  -  5  -  - 

^  14,500  Ib.-ft. 

The  Bending  Moment  at  Z>  ^  3400*  25  —  200 .  25  •  —  —  600. 1 5 

=  13,500  Ib.-ft- 

AVjt/,  considering  the  segment  OB^  the  shearing  force  at  O 

^  3400  lbs.,  and  at  B  140a  lbs. 

Considering  the  segment  BAy  the  shearing  force  at  A  is 
^S2oo  lbs.,  and  at  B  800  lbs. 

Choose  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement  so  that  i  inch  repre- 
^»ts  3000  lbs.  Upon  the  verticals  through  O,  B^  A  take  OE 
^\^^\  BF^  fV'»  BG^^'\  and  AH  =  i-j^/';  join  £/^and 
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GH.  The  ordinate  from  any  point  of  the  broken  line  EFGH  to 
OA  is  the  Shearing  Force  at  its  foot.  For  example,  the  ordinate 
at  Z^  is  —  H",  or  —  2200  lbs. 

Again,  the  bending  moment  at  B  is  3400. 10—  200.  10.  5 
=  24,000  Ib.-ft.  Choose  a  vertical  scale  of  measurement  so  that 
I  inch  represents  24,000  lb..ft.  Upon  the  vertical  through  B 
take  BK'=  i  inch.  Draw  the  parabolas  OK,  AK,  with  their 
vertices  at  points  determined  as  in  Example  (6).  The  ordi- 
nate from  any  point  of  the  ourves  OK,  AK  is  the  bending 
moment  at  its  foot. 

For  example,  at  a  point  14  ft.  from  O  the  curve  ordinate  is 
^iV '/  ^^  25,600  Ib.-ft.,  and  this  is  the  Bending  Moment  at  the 
same  point,  being  also  the  greatest  for  the  segment  BA.  The 
vertex  of  AK  is,  therefore,  vertically  above  the  point  of 
which  the  horizontal  distance  from  O  is  14  ft. 

3.  Relation  between  Shearing  Force  and  Bending 
Moment. — Let  a  beam  AB  be  arbitrarily  loaded  with  weights 
2u^y  w^y  w^y  .  .  .  cortccntrated  at  the  points  i,  2,  3,  .  .  . 

A  1,  2.       8  r^l       r       r41 y,        B 

Fig.  x68. 

Let  tf, ,  tf, ,  ^, ,  .  .  .  be  the  lengths  of  the  segments  Ai,  12, 
23,  ...  ,  respectively. 

Let  M^  ,  Mb  be  the  moments  at  A  and  B.  These  moments 
are  of  course  nil  if  the  beam  merely  rests  upon  supports  at  its 
ends. 

The  reaction  ^  at  .4  is  given  by  the  equation 

Rl  =  zt;,(/-  tf,) +  «/.(/-  a,  -  tf.)  +  .  .  .+Ms-{'M^, 

i  being  the  length  of  the  beam. 

The  shearing  force  S,  between  A  and  i  =  ^ ; 

5,         "         I     "     2  =  /e-.«;^; 

5,        "         2     "     3  =  ^-«'i-«'.; 


2{w)  denoting  the  sum  of  the  first  (;;  —  i)  weights. 
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The  bending  moment 


Hence  M^  difference  between  the  bending  moments  at  the  be* 
iinning  and  end  of  any  interval  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
^^aringf^ce  {S)  for  t/tat  interval  by  the  length  {a)  of  the  in- 

Let  ^M  denote  the  diflference  between  any  two  consecutive 
'Ending  moments ;  then 

^M^Sa. 

This  result  has  been  deduced  without  any  assumption  as  to 
^'^e  number  of  the  loads.  They  may  therefore  be  infinite  in 
'^^nnber  and  in  the  limit  form  a  continuous  load. 

Thus,  if  5  be  the  shearing  force  at  a  distance  x  from  A^ 

dM  _  ^ 

^^»  the  shearing  force  at  any  point  is  equal  to  tlie  rate  of  increase 

^f  the  bending  moment  per  unit  of  length. 

The  above  results  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows :  The 
^^^earing  force  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the  tangent  of  the  slope 
^^  the  correspoftding  point   of  the  bending-moment  polygon   or 

The  shearing  force  is  positive,  jsero,  or  negative  according  as 


< 
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^(w)  being  the  sum  of  the  weights  up  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration.    In  the  case  of  a  continuous  load,  of  intensity  <w, 


^{w)  =    /  ''wdx. 


Thus  the  bending  moment  M  at  the  same  point  is  a  maxu 
mtan  (or  a  minimum  in  certain  special  cases)  when  the  shear- 
ing force  changes  sign,  i.e.,  when 

5  =  0. 
Again,  with  an  arbitrarily  distributed  load  , 

and  with  a  continuous  load 


M=  f'Sdx^M^. 


Thus  the  diflference  between  the  ordinates  of  the  bending- 
moment  diagram  at  any  point  and  A  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  shearing-force  diagram  between  the  same  points* 
From  this  result  an  important  deduction  may  at  once  ^ 
made. 

The  bending  moment  M,,  at  any  point  between  r  and  r\'  ^ 
distant  x  from  r  is 

iW,  = /?(a,+^,+  ...+^^,+;r)-tt;X^.+tf,  +  ...+a,+4^)+••• 
=  Mr  +  XiJR.  —  «/,  —  7£^,  —  .  .   .    —  w^ 
=  Mr  +  xSr^,  . 

Now    Mr^y^  =  Mr-}-  a^+rSr^, ,         and  therefore  5„^.,  is sero  i^ 
Mr^^  ;=  Mr ,     and  also     M^  =  Mr  =  Mr^, . 

Thus,  t/ie  bending  moment  is  the  same  at  ez^ery  point  betweff^ 
r  and  r  +  i»  ^^d  the  case  is  one  of  simple  bending  without  sheafs 
as,  e.g.,  with  a  carriagc-axlc. 
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4*  To  Discuss  the  Effect  of  a  Rolling  Load. — Case  L 
lit  W  travel  from  left  to  right  over  a  girder 
resting^  upon   two 
^ppoTts  at  O  and  A, 

The  reaction  R^  at  O,  when  W  is 

/—  X 

J*  5  distant  x  from  O,  is  W — -, — 

iod  b  the  Shearing  Force   for  all 

poinr   V  ^        n  <?  and  jff ;  it  is  nil  or 
'f'"  ^^  as  the  weight  is  at  ^ 

wft  Upon  the  vertical  through  O 
talc  OD  equal  or  proportional  to  \V\  join  A4.  The  shearing 
'  '^ccalany  point  of  the  beam  between  O  and  the  weight,  as 
1^«  latter  travels  from  A  towards  O,  is  represented  by  the  ver- 
tical distance  between  that  point  and  the  line  AD. 

Ako^  the  slicaring  force  at  any  point  between  B  and  A  is 

^1  -  M^  =  —  W-j  I  and  is  equal  or  proportional  to  the  vertical 

distance  between  that  point  and  the  line  OE  where  AE  is  equal 

Again,   the  Bending  Moment  at  B,  when   W  is  at  B,  is 

I  -  X 
W  ^ — x\  it  is  nil  at  O  and  at  A\ 

Wl 
it  is  a  maximum  and  =  —  at  the 

4 

middle  point  /?.     The  bending  mo- 
'  mcnt  at  any  point  of  the  beam  when 
the  weight  is  at  that  point  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vertical  distance  be- 
^^n  the  point  and  the  parabola  OEA^  having  its  axis  vertical 

Wl 
^<1  its  vertex  at  E^  where  DE  is  equal  or  proportional  to  — - . 

4 

-Vnf/, — The  shearing  and  bending  actions  are  symmetrical 

''^  Vintij  iiiltjs  of  the  centre,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  deal 

'•''l*  one  half  of  the  girder  only. 

Ur.  I.     The  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  at  any 
t  arc  maxima  at  the  instant  the  weight  passes  that  point 
Kijr  example,  the  shearing  force  at  B  for  the  segment  OB, 


B 
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when  the  weight  is  at  B^  is  equal  or  proportional  to  BC  (1 

169),  which   is   evidently  greater  than   GH,  representing 

shearing  force  at  B,  when  the  weight  is  at  any  other  point  C. 

Again,  the  bending  moment  at  B  (Fig.  170),  when  W  is  at 

/— ^ 
/>,  is  W- — -r-'^-     If  f^  IS  at  any  other  point  G  distant  a  from 


0,   the    bending    moment    at    B    is    Wa- 


or 


according  as  ^  <  or  >  jr,  and  in  either  case  is  greatest  whc 
a=L  x^  i.e<,  when  the  weight  is  at  B, 

Cor,  2.  In  addition  to  the  rolling  load,  let  the  girder  carr>^ 
a  permanent  weight  W  at  the  centre. 

Consider  one  half  of  the  girder  only,  and,  for  -convenience, 
trace  the  shearing-forcc  and  bending-momcnt  diagrams  for  W^^ 
below  OA,  ^m 

The  compound   diagram  for  maximum  shearing  forces  »H 


DTLFD  (Fig.  171),  where  KT  is  equal  or  proportional  to 

W 

and  KL  —  OF  is  equal  or  proportional  to  - — . 

The  maximum  shearing  force  at  a  point  distant  x  from 
centre  is  represented  by  XV  =  —  f-  -|-  ^tr]  +  ^ — , 


IV 


D 

( 

•^T 

o9 

Ik             ; 

k 

> 

1         ! 

1 

F 

1 

f 

U 

Again^  the  compound  diagram  for  maximum  bending  mo^ 

ments  is  OEFO  (Fig.  \J2),  where  DF  is  equal  or  proportional 

Wl 
to ,  and  OF\s  a  straight  line. 
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The  maximum  bending  moment  at  a  point  distant  x  from 
the  centre  is  represented  by 

Cvr.  3.   Theoretically,  the  total  volume  of  material  required 
in  the  web  of  the  girder  in  Cor.  2  is  equal  or  proportional  to 


2  X  areaZ?7X/^ 


3  Wl  ,    1  W'l 
A/.^2  f.  ' 


ft  being  the  web  unit  stress. 

So*  if  //be  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder,  and  /  the  unit 
stj-^ss  in  one  of  the  flanges,  the  total  volume  of  metal  in  that 
flojigc  is  equal  or  proportional  to 

2  X  area  OEFO  _  ^WT       WT  „  i  "^  _,   i  }^ 

fd  ^  34/d^  S/d  ~  6  fd  ^  S  fd  ' 

Case  IL  Let  a  train  weighing  w  per  unit  of  length  travel 
o^rer  the  girder  from  riglit  to  left,  and  let  the  total  length  of 
tH^^  train  be  not  less  than  that  of  or 
t^te  girder. 

The  reaction  at  A,  Fig.  173, 
w^hen  the  front  of  the  train  is  at 

^  distant  x  from  O,  is  -^^  ,  and 

*^  the  shearing  force  for  all  points 
^wcen  A  and  B*  Upon  the  ver- 
ticals through  A  and  O  take  AD  and  OE  each  equal  or  pro- 


^ 


B: 


Fig.  173* 


porttonal  to 


Thus  between  A  and  B  the  shearing  force 


it  any  point  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  between 
tliat  point  and  a  parabola  having  its  axis  vertical  and  its  vertex 
at  a 

After  the  end  of  the  train  has  passed  O,  the  shearing  force 
at  any  point  of  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  girder  is  evidently 
represented  by  the  vertical  distance  between  that  point  and  the 
parabola  AFE,  having  its  axis  vertical  and  its  vertex  at  A, 

Again,  as  the  train  moves  from  O  towards  £,  the  reaction 
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at  A^  and  consequently  the  bending  moment  at  B^  continually 
increase.  On  passing  B,  the  reaction  at  A  stilt  increases,  and 
the  bending  moment  at  B  when  the  train  covers  a  length  a 
of  the  girder  is 


WiX 


2V 


zvx 


wx* 


-^t-x)-  ~{a  -  xf  =  -^a{2l-a)  -  --. 

This  expression  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  ^2/  —  a)  is 
maximum,  i.e,,  when  ^  —  A  Hence  the  bending  moment,  and 
therefore  the  flange  stresses,  at  any  point  are  greatest  when  the 
moving  load  covers  the  whole  girder. 

Cor.  I.  The  shearing  force  at  any  point  5  is  a  maximum 
when  the  train  covers  the  longest  segment  OB, 

This  is  evidently  the  case  until  the  train  arrives  at  B,  for 
the  reaction  at  Ay  and  therefore  the  shearing  force  at  B,  will 
continually  increase  up  to  this  point.  When  the  train  passes 
B  and  covers  a  length  ^ (>-r)  of  the  girder,  the  shearing  fori 

at  B  is  -^-^ —  w{a  —  -r), 


2/ 
But  this  is  < 


ivx 


2/ 


the  shearing  force  at  B  when  OB  is 


torc^j 


covered,  if 


(f-^X* 


-<a  —  X,  i.e. 


if 


a-\-  X 


<  I,  which   is  e 


1 


dently  the  case. 

Cor.  2.     In  designing  the  flanges  of  a  girder,  the  rolling" 
load  is  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  girder,  and  may  be  treatc 
as  a  uniformly  distributed  load. 

Cor,  3.  In  addition  to  the  roll- 
ing load,  let  the  girder  carry  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load  of  w^  per 
unit  of  length.  ^t 

As  before,  consider  one  half  c^ 
the  girder  only.     Trace  the  shear- 
ing-force diagram  for  the  perma- 
nent load  below  OA,    The  com- 
pound diagram  is  DHGK^  where  GH  and  AK  are  equal  of 

wl         v/l 
proportional  to  -g-  and  — - ,  respectively^ 
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The  maximum  shearing  force  at  a  point  distant  x  from  the 
centre  is  represented  by  JfFand  is  equal  to 


S(^ +-)'+-'- 


Again,  the  maximum  flange-stresses  are  obtained  by  assum- 
ing the  total  load  upon  the  girder  to  be  «/  +  «/'  per  unit  of 
pength. 

Ex.  The  two  main  girders  of  a  single-track  bridge  are  80 
lit  in  the  clear  and  10  ft,  deep.  The  dead  load  upon  the 
bridge  is  2500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  If  the  bridge  is  traversed  by 
a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  of  3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot, 
determine  the  maximum  bending  moment  and  shearing  force 
at  a  point  of  the  girder  distant  10  ft.  from  one  end. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  is  a  maximum  when  the 
train  covers  the  whole  of  the  bridge,  in  which  case  the  total 
distributed  load  is  5500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  of  which  each  girder 
carries  one  half. 

Thus  the  reaction  at  each  support  ::^  - ,  80.  — — -  ^  1 10,000 

lbs., and  the  betiding  fnoment  at  the  given  point  =  iiooooXio 
-  io  X  2750  X  5  =  962,500  lb*-ft 

The  shearing  force  at  the  given  point  due  to  the  dead  load 
=  uoooD  —  10x2750  =  82.500  lbs. 

The  shearing  force  due  to  the  live  load  is  a  maximum  when 
the  live  load  covers  the  70  ft.  segment,  and  its  value  is  then 


1500x70* 
2x80 


=  4Si937i  Iba 


fence  the  total  maximum  shearing  force 


=  82,500  +  4S»937i  =  i28,437i  lbs. 
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5.  Moments  of  Forces  with  respect  to  a  given  Point  Q — 
— First,  consider  a  single  force  /*,. 

Describe  the  force   and  fu- 
nicular  polygons,  i.e.,  the  linel 
5,5,  and  the  lines  AB,  BC, 

Through  the  point  Q  draw  i 
Hne  parallel  to  5,5^,  cutting  the 
lines  AB  and  CB  produced  in  x 
and  /. 

Drop  the  perpendiculars  Al/^ 
and  ON  u^on  yx  and  5,5,  produced*     Then 


\^ 


.\. 


M 


*S, 


Fig,  175. 


xy 
BM' 

5,5. 

~  ON 

P. 

~  ON 

P,BM 

=  xy. 

ON. 

But  BAfi&  equal  to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from 
to  the  line  of  action  of  I\,  and  the  product  xy,  ON  is,  there-1 
fore^  equal  to  the  moment  of  P,  with  respect  to  Q,     Hence,  if 
a  scale  is  so  chosen  that  ON  =^  unity,  this  moment  becomes 
equal  to  xy;  i.e.,  it  is  the  intercept  cut  off  by  the  two  sides  of_^ 
the  funicular  polygon  on  a  line 
drawn  through  the  given  point 
parallel  to  the  given  force. 

Next,  let  there  be  two  forces, 
P    P 

Describe  the  force  and  fu- 
nicular polygons  S^S^S^  and 
ABCD. 

Let  the  first  and  last  sides 
{AB  and  DC)  be  produced  to 
meet  in  G.  and  let  a  line  through  .  ^'*^"  ^f^ 

the  given  point  Q  parallel  to  the  line  S^S^  intersect  these  lines 
in  X  and  y. 

Draw  GM  perpendicular  to  xyy  and  ON  perpendici 
S^S^,    Then 

xy   _  S^S,  _  resultant  of  P,  and  P, 
'GM^  ON  ~  '^ON  * 
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and  hence 

(the  resultant  of  P^  and  P^)  X  GM  =  xy .  ON. 

5ut  GAf  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  Q 
u^pon  the  resultant  of  P,  and  P^,  which  is  parallel  to  *S^5„  and 
^ust  necessarily  pass  through  G*  Hence,  if  a  scale  is  so  chosen 
ait  ON  =  unity,  xj  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  forces  with 
spect  to  Q ;  i.e.,  //  is  the  intercept  cut  off  by  the  first  and  last 
da  of  the  funicular  polygon  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  given 
nnt  parallel  to  the  resultant  force. 

A  third  force  P^  may  be  compounded  with  /*,  and  /*,»  and 
he  proof  may  be  extended  to  three,  four,  or  any  number  of 
forces. 

The  result  is  precisely  the  same  if  the  forces  are  parallel. 

The  force  polygon  of  the  n  parallel  forces  -Pj,  /*,,.••  /*^ 


A\   ^ 


?      R 


S, 


s." 


Fig.  177, 


^comes  the  straight  line  5,5^5, ,  .  .  S^,  Let  the  first  and  last 
sides  of  the  funicular  polygon  meet  in  C  Drop  the  perpcn- 
^•'culars  GM^  ON  upon  xy  and  S,5« ,  xy^  as  before,  being  the 
'^itercept  cut  off  on  a  line  through  the  given  point  Q  parallel 
'05,5,,    Then 

xy .  ON  =  GM.  StS^ ,     Hence,  etc. 
Thus  the  moment  of  any  number  of  forces  in  one  and  the 
same  plane  with  respect  to  a  given  point  may  be  represented 
by  the  intercept  cut  off  by  the  first  and  last  sides  of  the  f  unicu- 
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lar  polygon  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  given  point  parallel  ^^ 
the  resultant  of  the  given  forces. 

6.  Bending  Moments.^Stationary  Loads.— Let  a  hori- 
zontal beam  AB,  supported  at  A  and  B,  carry  a  number  *^^ 
weights  /^, ,  P, .  /^,,  •  .  .  at  the  points  iV, ,  A^, ,  iV,, . . .  ~ 


iRs 


%     N,     L  N^    N,  M 


7 


Fig.  J78, 

The   force   polygon   is  a  vertical   line    1234  .  .  .  «,  wh^^^ 

12  =  /^.,  23=  P.,  etc.  mk 

Take    any  pole    O   and    describe    the    funicular   polyg'*^^^ 

Let  tht^rsi  and  last  sides  of  this  polygon  be  produced  ^^ 
meet  in  G  and  to  cut  the  verticals  through^  and  B  in  "t*^^ 
points  Cand  Z^.  ^_ 

Join  CZ>.  M 

Let  the  vertical  through  G  cut  ^5  in  L  and  CD  in  K;  t^^^ 
is  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

Draw  OH  parallel  to  CD. 

From  the  similar  triangles  d/fand  GCK^ 


\H  _GK 
OH  ~  CK 


BENDING  MOMENTS. 
From  the  similar  triangles  On//  ^nd  GDK^ 
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0H~  DK' 

\H      DK      BL 

ttH  ~  CK  ~  AL 

^n  i?,  being  the  reactions  at  A  and  5,  respectively. 
But  \H  ^  hH  ^  \n  =  P,-^  P^-\- ,  .  .  ^  R,-\-  It,. 


H 


eiice 


\H^R,     and     ?iH=R^. 


Thus  the  line  drawn  through  the  pole  parallel  to  the  closing 
line  f2D  divides  the  line  of  loads  into  two  segtnents,  of  which  the 
^^  ^s  equal  to  the  reaction  at  A  and  the  other  to  that  at  B. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  find  the  beiiding  moment  at  any 
P<5*tit  il/of  the  beam,  i.e.,  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  on  one 
side  ^i  Jif  with  respect  to  M, 

I «  the  figure  these  forces  arc  /?,,  P,,  P^,  P,,  P,,  /^,»  and  the 
^^'^^osponding  force  polygon  is  //i 23456.  The  first  and  last 
^^4S  of  the  funicular  polygon  of  the  forces  are  CD  parallel  to 
^^9  and  A^A^  parallel  to  06,  If  the  vertical  through  il/ meet 
tfte^^  sides  in  jr  and  }\  then,  as  shown  in  Art.  5»  the  moment  of 
^  forces  R,,  P,,  P,,  P,,  P,,  /\  witK  respect  to  M,  i.e.,  the 
**^^ing  moment  at  M.  =  ON.xy,  ON  being  the  perpendicular 
^^^^^\  O  upon  i// produced, 
^B_  Hence,  if  a  scale  is  chosen  so  that  the  polar  distance  ON  is 
^^r^^*  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  the  inter- 
^^  0n  the  vertical  through  that  point  cut  off  by  the  closing  line 
^^^    ami  th€  opposite  bounding  lifte  of  the  funicular  polygon. 

^,  Moving   Loads. — Beams   are   often   subjected   to   the 

^^^^Mi  of  moving  loads,  as»  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  main  girders 

^'  5ii.  r;ulw«iy  bridge,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 

^^^^mnine  the  bending  moments  for  different  positions  of  the 

''^^s,     It  may  be  assumed  that  the  loads  are  concentrated  on 

^^'^ ^tU  which  travel  across  the  bridge  at  invariable  distances 


At  jiny  given  moment,  let  the  figure  represent  a  beajii  \  i 
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under  the  loads  P, ,  P, ,  P^.  .  .  Describe  the  corresponding 
funicular  polygon  CC'C" .  .  .  D,  the  closing  line  being  CD. 

Let  the  loads  now  travel  from  right  to  left.  The  result  will 
be  precisely  the  same  if  the  loads  remain  stationary  and  if  the 
supports  1 1  are  made  to  travel  from  left  to  right. 

Thus,  if  the  loads  successively  move  through  the  distances 


Fic.  X79. 


12,  23,  34,  . .  .  to  the  left,  the  result  will  be  the  same  if  the 
loads  are  kept  stationary  and  if  the  supports  are  successively 
moved  to  the  right  into  the  positions  22,  33,  44,  .  .  .  The  new 
funicular  polygons  are  evidently  CC"  .  .  .  D\  C'C"  .  . .  D'\ 
C"C""  .  .  .  D''\  .  .  ;  the  new  closing  lines  being  CIT,  C"n\ 

c"n"y . . . 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  M  is  measured  by  xy  for 
the  first  distribution,  x'y  for  the  second,  x"y"  for  the  third, 
etc.,  the  position  of  M  for  the  successive  distributions  being  de- 
fined by  MM'  =  12,  M'M"  =  23,  M''M'''  =  34,  •  •  • 

Similarly,  if  the  loads  move  from  left  to  right,  the  result 
will  be  the  same  if  the  loads  are  kept  stationary  and  if  the  sup- 
ports  are  made  to  move  from  right  to  left. 

It  is  evident  that  the  envelope  for  the  closing  line  CD  for 
all  distributions  of  the  loads  is  a  certain  curve,  called  the  enve* 
lope  of  moments.  The  intercept  on  the  vertical  through  any 
point  of  the  beam  cut  oflf  by  this  curve  and  the  opposite  bound- 
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^ry  of  the  funicular  polygon  is  the  greatest  possible  bending 
nioment  at  that  point  to  which  the  girder  can  be  subjected. 

Example.  Loads  of  12  and  9  tons  are  concentrated  upon  a 
l^orizontal  beam  of  12  ft.  span  at  distances  of  3  and  9  ft.  from 
^he  right-hand  support.    Find  {a)  the  B.  M.  at  the  middle  point 


FlG»  18a 

^^  the  beam,  and  also  (b)  the  max.  B.  M*  produced  at  the  same 
f^^^int  when  the  loads  travel  over  the  beam  at  the  fixed  dis- 
^^^rices  of  6  ft  apart. 

ScaUs  for  lengths,  |  in,  =  I  ft, ;  for  forces,  ^  in*  ^  I  ton. 

Take  polar  distance  =  f  in.  =  10  tons. 

Case  a,  B.M.  =  xj^  X  10  —  3.15  X  10  tons  =  31^  ton-ft 
Cas^  b.  B,  M,  =  jry  X  10  =  3*6    X  10  tons  ^  36  ton-ft 

8.  Analytical  Method  of  Determining  the  Maximum 
Sljear  and  Bending  Moment  at  any  Point  of  an  Arbitrarily 
Loaded  Girder  AB. — At  any  given  moment  let  the  load  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  weights  w^,  w^,  .  .  ,  w, ,  concentrated  at 
points  distant  ijj ,  a, ,  •  • ,  ^„ ,  respectively,  from  B, 

The  corresponding  reaction  R^  at  a  is  given  by 

RJ  =  w,a,  +  w,a^  +  .  . .  +  w^a^; 

^ being  the  length  of  the  girder. 

Let  IV^  =  tt;,  ^  «/,+  ..  .  +  WA«»  the  sum  of  the  n  weights. 
♦*     IVr  =  w^-{-w^ -{-,,.  '\-w^,  the  sum  of  the  first  r  w*ts. 

The  sAcar  at  a  point  P  between  the  rth  and  the  (r  +  i)th 
weights  IS 

S.^R.-uf.-w^—  ..,  ^Wr  —  R^  —  IV^. 
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Let  all  the  weights  now  move  towards  A  through  a  distance 
X,  and  let  /  of  the  weights  move  off  the  girder,  q  of  the  weights 
be  transferred  from  one  side  of  P  to  the  other,  and  s  new 
weights,  viz.,  w«^, ,  w^^ ,  . .  .  w^^ ,  advance  upon  the  girder, 
their  distances  from  B  being  a^^^ ,  a,,^ ,  .  .  .  a^^^  respectively. 

Let  Z  =  Wj  +  z«/,  +  •  •  •  +  ^/ »  the  total  weight  leaving  the 
girder. 

Let  T  =  w^^  +  Wr^  +  .  . .  +  w^j^ ,  the  total  weight  trans- 
ferred from  one  side  of  P  to  the  other. 

Let  Rpl  =  w,«,  +  ^«^«+  •  •  •  +  ^>^/  • 

"       R^  =  ^r+,«r+i  +  '^r^r^2  +   •   •   •   +  '^r+4^r^q  • 

Thus  Rp,  R^y  R,  are  the  reactions  at  ^4  due,  respectively,  ta 
the  weight  which  leaves  the  girder,  the  weight  which  is  trans- 
ferred, and  the  new  weight  which  advances  upon  the  girder. 

The  reaction  /?,  at  A  with  the  new  distribution  of  the  loads 
is  given  by 

RJ=  ^Af,(^/+i  +  ^)  +  «V+a(^iH^  +  ^)+  .  .  .  +  WrK  +  x) 
+  w^,{ar^j  +  ^)  +  .  .  .  +  w^{a^  +  ^)  +  ^«+i^M-i  +  •  •  • 

and  hence 

(i?.  -  R,)/  =  {R.  -  R,y+x{  W,  -  L). 
Also,  the  corresponding  shear  at  P  is 
S,-R^-  (w^,  +  «/^,  +  ...+«/,.  +  w^,  4- . . .  +  w^) 

=  i?,-(Pf;-z-i-r). 

Hence  the  ^A^^zr  at  P  with  the  first  distribution  of  weight 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  s/iear  at  the  same  point  with  th 
second  distribution  according  as 

*^i  <  *^«  > 
or  R,-fV,>R,-lV,-\-L-T^ 

or  T-L^R,-R,, 


MAXIMUM  SHEAR  AND  BENDING  MOMENT. 


or 


T-L%R,^R,  +  -pV,-L). 


J^cti. — When  no  weights  leave  or  advance  upon  the  girder, 
Jttt  H^,  and  L  are  severally  nil,  and  hence 


according  as 


T^IV. 


J.e«^  according  as  the  weight  transferred  divided  by  the  distance 
^krou^h  which  it  is  transferred  is  greater  or  less  than  the  total 
^^igkt  on  the  girder  divided  by  the  span. 

Again,  let  z  be  the  distance  of  P  from  B,  and  let 

RJ  —  u\a,  +  u\a^  ^  _  ,  +  w^a^  • 

The  bending  moment  at  P  with  the  first  distribution  of 
'Weights  is 

-^A  =^  R,{1  —  s)  —  n\{a,  —  s)  —  wj^a,,  —  2f)  —  ...  —  wJia^  —  ff) 
-R,{t-z}^RJ^slV,, 

The  befiding  moment  at  the  same  point  with  the  second  dis- 
tribution is 

^h  ^ ^.(/  —  ^)  -  w^X^^r  +  x-s)-  w^la^^  +  jr  —  -&)-.. , 
—  wXa^  +  -r  —  2)  —  ...  —  ttv+^(^r+v  +^  —  ^) 
^RJil  -b)^  {RJ-R,/+R,/)  -  (^  ^  s)(W^  -L+T). 

Hence  the  bending  moment  at  P  with  the  j^rst  distribution 
of  weights  is  greater  or  less  than  the  bending  moment  at  the 
^mc  point  with  the  second  distribution  according  as 


M,^M„ 


or 


Ji,(l-  £)-RJ-^z  Wr  %  Ji,(/  -  s)  -  {Rr  -R,  +  R,)l 

-{x-s){W.-L+T). 


22^g0O,  18,550,  18,000,  18,000,  and  18,000  lbs.  travel,  in  order, 
over  a  truss  of  240  ft.  span  and  ten  panels. 

Let  /l/tA  •  *  •  ^  be  the  truss,  /,♦/,♦/■»•••  being  the 
{lanel  points.  Let  the  loads  travel  from  B  towards  A,  and 
compare  the  shear  in  the  panel /^/^  when  the  weight  of  3000 
lbs.  has  reached/,  with  the  shear  in  the  same  panel  when  the 
weights  have  advanced  another  24  ft 


I 


ie.  =  i- .  18550  =  1855  lbs*,  i?*  =  o,  ^  =  JL, 
10  '  /     10 


W^  =  91300  lbs.,    X  =  o,     T  ^  3000  lbs. 
Hence  S,  ^  5,,  according  as  (see  A) 


3000  -  o>,i85S  +  ^(91300  -  o)>  10985, 


and 


i**    fJ^i  ^  ^^  • 

Let  the  weights  again  advance  24  ft. 

/f,  =  i*  .  18000  ^  1800  lbs-,    ^*  =  O,    ^  =  -i-, 
10  /       10 

W^  =  109,300  lbs.,    L  =  o,     T  =  23,600  lbs. 
Hence  S,^S^^  according  as  (see  A) 

^i6oo  -  05  1800  —  o  +  -l(i0930o  -  o).    or    23600  ^  12730, 
and 


10 


Hence  the  shear  in  the  panel /^/»  is  a  maximum  when  the 
•^ht  of  3000  lbs.  is  at/,. 

Again,  let  the  3000  lbs.  be  at  /, ,  and  compare  the  bending 
Oiocncnt  at  /,  with  the  bending  moment  at  the  same  point 
*l>eii  the  weights  have  advanced  first  24  ft  and  then  48  ft. 
^artU  A. 

Pint.  ^=  120  ftp  Z  =  o,  r=  22,900  lbs.,  RJ=  18000x24, 
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x  =  2A  iU     Wr  ^  68.400 11 


Rp  =  Of     RJ  =  22900  X  96, 

IV^  =  145,850  lbs. 

Hence  M^  ^  M^,  according  as  (see  B) 

120(0  —  22900  +  1800  "  o)  +  22900  X  96  —  18000  X  24 

*f  24(68400  —  o  +  22900)  5  -^(240  —  120X145850  —  a> 

240 

or  1425600^1750200, 


Second.  r=  120  ft.,  L  ^300olbs.»  T=  18550,  R,  =  o.  Rf^^ 
=  3000  X  216,  i?/=  18550x96,  x  =  24ft,  W;  =  91,300 lbs** 
W^  -  163,850  lbs. 

Hence  M^  ^M^,  according  as  (see  B) 


r2onooo  -  18550  +  0  —  3000,  ~\  +  240(185 50.-^  —  0) 


I 


24, 


-f-  24(91300  —  3000  4- 18550)  $  -^^{240  —  120X163850  —  3ogoi 

240 

or  2155  200  5  1 930200, 


Hence  the  bending  moment  at  p^  is  a  maximum  when  the 
weight  of  3000  lbs.  is  at/,,  i.e.»  when  all  the  panel  points  are 
loaded. 

9,  Hinged  Girders. — Any  point  of  a  girder  at  which  the 
bending  moment  is  mi  is  termed  a  point  of  contrary  fltxurc, 
and  on  passing  such  a  point  the  bending  moment  must  ncces* 
sarily  change  sign. 

Consider  a  horizontal  girder  resting  upon  supports  at  A^ 
Ct  D^  and  hinged  at  the  points  E  and  F  in  the  side  spans. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  distortion  by  the  turning  of 
the  hinges,  the  latter  must  not  be  subject  to  any  bending" 
action ;  i.c.»  they  must  be  points  of  contrary  flexure. 


jt 


HINGED   GIRDERS. 


I2f 


Let  AE  =  a,EB  =  b,  BC  =  c,  CF=  e,  DF-d. 

Let  W,,W,,  IV,,  W,,  W,  be  the  loads  upon  AE,  EB,  BC, 
^I^.FCt  respectively,  and  let  jt,  ,  ji%,  x^,  x^,  x^  be  the  several 
[distances  of  the  corresponding  centres  of  gravity  from  the 
I  points  E,  B,  Cy  /%  C, 


w, 


w. 


w. 


Mi-* 

*  SI 


w^ 


Fig.  i8i. 

The  two  portions  AE  and  DFarc  evidently  in  precisely  the 
iiTie  condition  as  two  independent  girders  of  the  same  lengths, 
arr}'ing  the  same  loads  and  supported  at  the  ends,     EF  may 

I  be  treated  as  an  independent  girder  supported  at  B  and  Q 
*nying  the  weights  IV^,  IF,,  IV^,  and  loaded  at  the  cantilrver 
ftds£  and  F  with  weights  equal  to  the  reactions  at  E  and  F 
Or  the  portions  AE,  />/*  assumed  to  be  independent  girders. 

Let  R^,  R^,  R^,  R^  be  the  reactions  at  A^  £,  C  A  respec- 
tively.   Then 


and 


Rm  =  IKx, 


R,d^  W,x,, 


Hence,  since  R,  and  R^  are  always  positive,  there  can  be  no 
flpward  pull  either  at  A  or  D,  and  no  anchorage  will  be  needed 
these  points. 
Next,  taking  EF  2ls  an  independent  girder, 

the  load  2XE=W,^  R,  =  IV^i  -  ^)  ; 

-       -     F=  W,^R,=  lvli^^). 
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Take  moments  about  Cand  B,    Then 

and 

-  {W,  -  R,)b  -  W^,  +  W,{c  ~  X,)  -  R,c 

two  equations  giving  i?,  and  R^,  since  j^,  and  R^  have 

already  determined. 

The  />h'r  moments  P,  at  B  and  /*,  at  C  are 


and 

/A«>  values  depending  solely  upon  the  loads  on  the  spans  contain 
ing  the  hinges. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  in  BC  distant  x  from 

=  R^  -  (fF,  «  R,){b  +  x)  -  IF,(^,  +  x)  -  M 
=  />.  +  ;r(^,  +  R,-  li\  -  IK)  -  M: 


I 


M  being   the   bending   moment  due  to   the   load    upon   th€ 
length  jr. 

The  shearing-force  and  bending-moment  diagrams  for  the 
whole  girder  can  now  be  easily  drawn. 

For  any  given  loads  upon  the  side  spans,  let  AEH  and  DFL 
be  the  bending-moment  curves  for  the  portions  AB^  CD\  BH 
and  CL  representing  the  pier  moments  at  S  and  C,  respec- 
tively.   The  bending  moments  for  the  least  and  greatest  load^i 
upon  BC  will  be  represented  by  two  curves  HKL^  HK L^  an^H 
the  distances  TT\  VV  through  which  the  points  of  contrary      ' 
flexure  must  move,  indicate  those  portions  of  the  girder  which 
arc  to  be  designed  to  resist  bending  actions  of  opposite  signs.! 


HINGED  GtRDBRS. 
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Again,  let  the  two  hinges  be  in  the  intermediate  span. 

Let  AB  -a,BE  =  b,  EF  =  c,  FC  ^  r,  CD  =r  d. 

^    Let  W,.  ff;.  W,.  W,,  W,  be  the  loads  upon  AB,  BE,  EF, 

^M?,  CFt  respectively,  and  let  jTj  ,  x^ ,  jr, ,  x^ ,  x^  be  the  several 

distances  of   the  corresponding  centres  of  gravity  from  the 

points  B,  By  F,  C,  C. 


h 


£F evidently  may  be  treated  as  an  independent  girder  sup- 
ported at  the  two  ends  and  carrying  a  load  IF,. 

AE  and  DF  may  be  treated  as  independent  girders  carry- 
ig  the  loads  W^ ,  W^  and  W^,  W^^  respectively,  and  also  loaded 
i^thc  cantilever  ends  E  and  /^with  weights  equal  to  the  reac- 
tions at  E  and  F  due  to  the  load  W^  upon  girder  EF,  which  is 

umcd  to  be  independent.     Thus 


the  load  at  E  =  W,-  ; 


^^  ^l^  -7)- 

The  pier  moments  P,  at  B  and  P^  at  C  are 


P,=  W,x,+  ivli^^)e: 


^inr  Values  depmding  solely  upon  the  bads  on  the  span  contain^ 
yH^^^  hinges. 
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Let  R,,  R^,  R,,  R,  be  the  reactions  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  respec- 
tively, and  take  moments  about  the  points  5,  A,  D,  C.    Then 

R,a  -  W,x,  +  [w,x,  +  W^^-)  =o  =  R,a-  W,x,  +  P,  i^ 
-R^+  Wia  -  ;r.)  +  WJa  +  x,)  +  W,x^-^  =  o ; 

R,d-  wii  -  f){e  +  rf)  -  IVSx,  +  rf)  -  W,{d  -  xj  =  7] 

-  R,d  -  wii  -  ^).-  -  n\x,  +  W,x,  =  0 

=^-R.d+  W,x,  -  P,. 

i?,  and  R,  are  always  positive;  i 

R^  \s  positive  or  mgative  according  as  /F,a',  ^  P^  ;  and 

I'hus  there  will  be  a  downward  pressure  or  an  upward  pull 
at  each  end  according  as  the  moment  of  the  load  upon  the  ad* 
joining  span  is  greater  or  less  than  the  corresponding  pier  mo- 
ment. The  ends  must  therefore  be  anchored  down  or  they 
will  rise  off  their  supports. 

The  shearing-force  and  bending-moment  diagrams  for  the 
whole  girder  can  now  be  easily  drawn. 

Let  HEFL  be  the  bending  moment  curve  for  any  given 
load  upon  the  span  BC,  BH  and  CL  being  the  pier  moments 
at  B  and  C  respectively. 

The  bending-moment  curves  for  the  least  and  greatest 
loads  on  the  side  spans  may  be  represented  by  curves  A  TH^ 
ATH  and  DVL,  DV'L  and  the  distances  TT.  VV  through 
which  the  points  of  contrary  flexure  move  indicate  those  por- 
tions of  the  girder  which  are  to  be  designed  to  resist  bending 
actions  of  opposite  signs.  ^H 

Reverse    strains    may»   however,   be   entirely   avoided   by  ^B 
making  the  length  of  EF  sufficiently  great  as  compared  with 
the  lengths  of  the  side  spans. 

The  preceding  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
principles  governing  the  stresses  in  caMtilcvcr  bridges. 


I 


EXAMFtEH. 
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t.  A  beam  20  ft,  long  and  weighing  20  lbs.  per  lir>eal  foot  is  placed 
upon  &  support  dividing  it  into  segments  of  16  and  4  ft.,  and  is  kept 
borizontal  by  a  downward  force  P  at  the  middle  point  of  the  smaller 
cgmcnt.     Find  the  value  of  P  and  the  reaction  at  the  support. 

Show  that  the  required  force  P  will  be  doubled  if  a  single  weight  of 
150  lbs.  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  longer  segment.  Draw  sliear- 
itig-force  and  bending- moment  diagrams  in  both  cases. 

Ans,   1200  lbs.;  1600  lbs. 
a.  A  man  and  eight  boys  carry  a  stick  of  timber,  the  man  at  the  end 
nd  the  eight  boys  at  a  common  point.     Find  the  position  of  this  point, 
'  the  man  is  to  carry  twice  as  much  as  each  boy. 

Ahs,   Distance  between  supports  =  t  length  of  beam. 
3*  A  timber  beam  is  supported  at  the  end  and  at  one  other  point ;  the 
reaction  at  the  latter  is  donble  that  at  the  end*     Find  its  position. 

Ans.  Distance  between  supports  =  J  length  of  beam. 

4,  Two  beams  AliC,  BCD  arc  bolted  at  j^  and  C  so  as  to  act  as  one 

beam  supported  at/f  and  D;  AB  =  12  ft.,  BC=^4  ft..  CD  —  16  ft. ;  each 

i>(  the  bolts  will  bear  a  bending  moment  of  100  Ib.-ft.      Find  the  greatest 

reight  which  can  be  concentrated  on  the  portion  BC.     Draw  diagprams 

of  maximum  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  when  a  wheel  of  the 

imc  weight  rolls  over  tlie  beam. 

Ahs.  i4i'y  lbs. 
In  the  preceding  question  6nd  the  greatest  uniformly  distributed 
I  which  the  beam  will  bear. 
Draw  the  shearing* force  and  bending-moment  diagrams. 

Ans,  25f f  lbs. 

6.  A  uniform  beam  20  1^3  ft.  in   length  rests  with  one  end  on  the 

round  and  the  other  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall ;  the  beam  is  inclined 

lit6o'  to  the  vertical  and  has  a  joint  in  the  middle  which  can  bear  a 

ending  moment  of  30,000  lb. -ft.     Find  the  greatest  load  which  may  be 

lliniformly  distributed  over  the  beam.     Also  find  bow  far  the  foot  of  the 

|t>!a:tti  ?»liould  be  moyed  towards  the  wall  in  order  that  an  additional 

1 2000  lb<,  may  be  concentrated  at  the  joints 

Draw  curves  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  in  each  case. 

Ans*  8000  lbs. ;  distance  =  10  ft. 
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7.  A   man  of   weight   W  ascends  a  ladder  of  length  /  which 
against  a  smooth  wall  and  the  ground  and  is  inclined  to  the  vertical 
an  angle  a.     The  ladder  has  n  rounds.     Find  the  bending  niomeni 
ihe  rlh  round  from  the  foot  when  the  man  is  on  the;Hh  round  from  tb 
foot.     (Neglect  weight  of  ladder,) 


Ans,      li'pi 


n  —  r  +  I 


sin  a. 


8.  A  regular  prism  of  weight  IV  and  length  a  is  laid  upon  a  beam 
length  ii{>a\     If  the  prism  is  so  stiff  as  to  bear  at  its  ends  only,  sho^ 
that  the  bending  action  on  the  beam  is  less  than  if  the  bearing  were  coi 
tinuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  prism. 


Afts,—Wi,  Max.  B,M 


14- 


2d. 


%^h  railway  girder.  50  ft.  in  the  clear  aiid  6  ft.  deep,  carries  a  ur 
formly  distributed  load  of  50  tons.  Find  the  maximum  shearing  stre 
at  20  ftt  from  one  end,  when  a  train  weighing  i\  tons  per  lineal  foot  cross 
the  girder. 

Aiso  find  the  minimum  theoretic  thickness  of  the  web  at  a  suppoi 
4  tons  being  the  safe  shearing  inch -stress  of  the  metal. 

Ans,   16^  tons;  .195  in. 

10.  Abeam  is  supported  atone  end  and  at  a  second  point  dividing  ii 

length  into  the  segments  ///  and  n.     Find  the  two  reactions.     Also  fin 

the  ratio  of ;//  to  //  which  will  make  the  maximum  positive  moment  eq 

to  the  maximum  negative  moment. 

WW  —       -_ 

Am,  —  (w'  -  H%  —  {m  -\-  nf;m\H\:i  +  f^'j :  y^ 

IK  One  of  the  supports  of  a  horizontal  uniformly  loaded  beam  is 
the  tfM\,  Find  the  position  of  the  other  support  so  tliat  the  straining 
the  beam  may  be  a  minimum. 

^1^-  t  A  length 

Arts,  Distance  from  end  support  =  — -^^^, 

12.  A  rolled  joist  17  ft.  long  is  supported  at  one  end  and  at  a  poii 
13  ft,  distant  from  that  end-  Two  wagon-wheels  5  ft.  apart  and  eac 
carrying  a  load  of  1300  lbs,  pass  over  the  joist.  Find  the  maximu 
positive  and  negative  moments  due  to  these  w^eights,  and  also  the  corrf 
spondjng  reactions. 

Am,  Max.  potiiive  B.  M.  =  55i2i  lb.-ft. ; 

reactions  =  1550  and  1050  lbs. 
Max.  negative  B.  M.  =  5200  lb. -ft. ; 

reactions  =  1700  lbs.  and  —  400  lbs 
or  =  29cx>  lbs.  and  —  300  lbs 


EXAMPLES. 
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Denoting  the  distance  from  a  support  by  jt,  the  max.  positive  B«  M. 
diagram  for  each  half  of  the  13-ft.  span  is  given  by  M^  —  100(21  —  2jr)jr. 

13.  A  uniformly  loaded  beam  rests  upon  two  supports.  Place  the 
supports  so  that  the  straining  of  the  beam  may  be  a  minimum. 

Ahs.  Distance  of  each  support  from  centre  =  A\ ^  L 

14.  Two  bars  AC^  CB  in  the  same  horizontal  line  are  jointed  at  C  and. 
supported  upon  two  props,  the  one  at  A^  the  other  at  some  point  in  CB  \ 
distant  X  from  C     The  joint  C  will  safely  bear  71  Ib.-ft.  ;  the  bars  are  ^ 
each  /ft.  in  length  and  w  lbs«  in  weight.     Find  the  limits  within  which 
X  must  lie. 

Am,  i — ; . 

15.  A  uniform  load  PQ  moves  along  a  horizonta]  beam  resting  upon 
^up|Jorts  at  its  ends  A  and  B.  Prove  that  the  bending  moment  at  a 
{riven  point  O  is  a  maximum  when  PQ  occupies  such  a  position  that 
OP  :0Q::OA:  OB. 

Draw  curves  of  maximum  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  for  all 
points  of  the  beam. 

16.  A  beam  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with  two  weights 

mW  ^T\6  nlV  at  points  distant  <j,  ^.  respectively,  from  the  consecutive 

supports.     Show  that   the   bending  action   is  greatest  at  m  IV  or  n  IV 

w  >  <& 
according  as  -  ^  — . 
ft  ^  a 

17.  A  wheel  supporting  10  tons  rolls  over  a  beam  of  20  ft.  span.  Place 
the  wheel  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  the  majcimum  bending  moment, 
and  find  its  value. 

Ans,  At  the  centre  :  50  ton-h* 

18.  Two  wheels  a  ft.  apart  support,  the  one  mlV  tons,  the  other 
nff^ions*  m  being  >  w.  and  roll  over  a  beam  of  /  ft.  span.  Show  that 
ibe  bending  moment  is  an  absalutc  maximum  at  the  centre  or  at  a  point 

whose  distance  from  the  nearest  support  is  — — according  as 

^^  2       2(/«  -f «) 


/5  tff  1  4-  V 1*  and  find  its  value  in  each 

^    V         ^    m  ^  nf 


case. 


Am. lon-fL  \ ~-W  \  /- 

4  4/ 


ton-ft. 


19.  Find  the  max.  B.  M.  on  a  horizontal  beam  of  length  /  supported 
at  the  two  ends  and  carrying  a  load  which  varies  in  intensity  from  w  at 
One  end  to  u'  -t-  px  at  the  other* 


"-^-  ^^m 
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20,  Four  wheels  each  carrying  5  tons  travel  over  a  girder  of  24  ft* 

dear  span  at  equal  distances  4  ft.  apart.  Determine,  graphically,  the 
max.  B.  M.  at  8  ft.  from  a  support,  and  also  the  absolute  max.  B.  M.  on 
the  girder, 

ytns.  5jjs  ton-ft. ;  80  ton-ft. 

21,  Two  wheels  each  supporting  7  tons  roll  over  a  beam  of  7\  ft. 
span.  Find  the  maximum  bending  monient  for  the  whole  span,  and  also 
the  curve  of  the  max t mum  bending  moment  at  each  point  when  the 
wheels  are  4  ft.  apart. 


Ans.  Abs.  max.  B.  M. 


ton-ft.  at  wheel  at  2}  ft*  from 


end.     Denoting  the  distance  from  support  by  x,  the  ma^c.  j 
B.  M.  curve  for  the  first  3^  ft,  is  given  by 

and  for  the  remaining  4  ft.  by 

22,  Two  wheels  supporting,  the  one  11  tons,  the  other  7  tons,  travel 

over  a  beam  of  la^  ft,  span.     Find  the  maximum  bending  moment  for  the 

whole  span,  and  also  the  curves  of  the  max.  shearing  fc^ce  (both  positive 

and  negative)  and  maximum  bending  moment  at  each  point  when  the 

wheels  are  6  ft,  apart.  ■ 

Ans,  Abs.  max.  B.  M.  =  37.2  ton-ft.  1 

The  max.  posiiive  shearing  force  at  each  point  is  given  by 

the  equations 


s,= 


and    5c  = 


I2J       • 


The  max\  wi^^rt/m*  shearing  force  at  each  point  is  given 
the  equations 


s,= 


45i  -  '«-■ 

12i 


-•?, 


42  +  l8.r 

I2t 


The  max.  B.  M.  curve  is  given  by  the  equations 


183  -  i8.r 


and 


M^='2ll^fn,, 


N3,—\n  the  above  cases  x  is  measured  from  the  sup|x>rt  to  the 
nearest  load. 

23.  In  the  preceding  question  show  that  the  maximum  »i^<i//?/^ shear 
at  4^  ft,  from  a  support,  when  the  7-ton  wheel  only  is  on  the  beam,  isthe*^ 
same  as  the  maxtmym  negative  shear  at  the  same  point  when  both  oti 
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the  wheels  are  on  the  beam,  and  find  its  value.  Also  show  that  the 
insutimum  n€gative  shear  at  ^}  ft,  from  a  support  Is  the  same  when  only 
ihc  1 1-ton  wheel  is  on  the  beam  as  when  the  two  wheels  are  on  the 
tfeafii.  and  find  its  value. 

Am.  Ifi  tons  ;  J^  tons. 

24.  Solve  question  22  when  the  beam  carries  an  additional  load  or 
i2>o  lbs.  (=  I  ton)  per  lineal  foot* 

Am,  Abs.  max.  B.  M.  is  at  $.^^4  ft.  ( = fL  J  from  support. 

Max.  potiiive  shearing- force  diagram  is  given  by  5«  = 
18.54625  — 2.06 jx  from  x—o  to  ,r=6i  ft, » and  5,  =  14.9062 5— 
l«505jr  from  x  =  64  to  -r=  12^  ft.  The  majL  negaitve 
shearing-force  diagram  is  given  by  5^  ^^  —  .56X  from  x  =  o 
to  X  s:  4^  ft.;  —  5.64  —  r.44^  from  x  =  4,*^  tox  =  6i  ft. ; 
=  7.54625  —  2.065X  from  X  =:  6i  to  x  =  6i  ft  ;  =  3.90625— 
l,505x  fromx  =  6i  tox  =  gf  ft.;  =  9,18625  —  2.06 5X  from 
X  =  9f  to  X  =  i2|  fL  Max,  B.  M.  curve  is  given  by  J/,  = 
(18.54625  —  i.7525x)x.  and  ;!/^  =  (14.90625  —  i,i925x)x. 

^5.  Three  wheels,  each  loaded  with  a  weight  W  and  spaced  5  ft,  apart, 
roll  over  a  beam  of  12  ft.  span.  Place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as  to 
give  the  maximum  bending  moment,  and  tind  its  value. 

Am,   M  iddle  weight  at  centre  of  beam  ;  4  W, 

26^  Place  {a)  the  wheels  in  the  preceding  question  so  that  B.M.  at 
any  point  between  the  two  hindmost  wheels  may  be  constant,  and  find 
Ks  value.  Also  {b)  determine  all  the  positions  of  the  wheels  which  will 
give  the  same  bending  moment  at  6  and  12  ft.  from  one  end,  and  6nd  its 
value 

Ans.^a)  1st  wheel  at  i  ft.  from  support;  B.  M.  =  7  W. 
(^)  When   distance    between   end  wheel   and    sup- 
port is  ^  2  ft.  and  ^  5  ft.;  B.  M.  =s  7  ^V. 

rf.  Four  wheels  each  loaded  with  a  weight  ^Kand  spaced  5  ft.  apart 
roll  over  a  beam  of  i8f[.  span.  Place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as  to 
l^vc  the  maximum  bending  moment,  and  find  its  value. 

Afti*  One  wheel  of!  the  beam  and  middle  wheel  of  remaining 
three  at  the  centre  :  max.  B.  M.  =  8^  W.  If  all  wheels 
arc  on  beam,  max.  B.  M,  =s%lV, 

aS^  All  tl*«s  wheels  in  the  preceding  question  being  on  the  beam,  the 
B>  M.  at  the  cmtrc  fnr  a  certam  range  of  travel  is  constant  and  equal  to 
that  for  a  [Xirticular  distribution  of  the  wheels  when  only  three  are  on 
the  bcanu      Find  the  range,  the  B.  M.,  and  the  position  of  the  three 
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Ans,  While  the  end  wheel  travels  3  ft,  from  the  support ;  S  W\ 

first  wheel  5  ft,  from  the  support,  ^| 

29.  A  span  of  /  fl.  is  crossed  by  two  caoti levers  fixed  at  the  ends  and 
hinged  at  the  centre*  Draw  diagrams  of  shearing  force  and  bending 
moment  (i)  for  a  single  weight  W  idX  the  hinge,  (2)  for  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  intensity  iv. 

AnSn  Taking  hrnge  for  origin,  the  shea  ring- force  and  bending* 
moment  diagrams  are  given  by 


(I) 


(2) 


M:c  =  - 

2 

Sj,^wx\ 

M:,m^  ' 

2     ' 

rf 


30,  A  beam  for  a  span  of  100  ft.  is  fixed  at  the  ends,     Htnges  are  in- 
troduced at  points  30  ft.  from  each  end.     Draw  curves  of  shearing  forctj 
and   bending  moment  (i)  when  a  weight  of  5  tons  is  concentrated  on] 
each  hinge  :  (2)  when  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  i  ton  per  lineal 
covers  {a)  the  centre  length,  0}  the  two  side  lengths,  (c)  the  whole  \ 

Am,  Take  a  hinge  as  origin  ;  the  diagrams  are  ^ivexi  by — 
(1)     For  each  side  span       S^  =  5,  jl/.r  =  —  5jr ; 
for  centre  span      S^  ^  o,  M^  —  o. 


(2) — (a)  For  each  side  span  Sx  == 


5 


2 


for  centre  span     5^  =  f-  —  ^  .  M^  ^^x^  - 
2        5  2  ifl 

X                   re        jt' 
Uf)  For  each  side  8pan  5^  —  V*  ^f^  = -^  +  -^  \ 

o  4  ID 

for  centre  span    S^  —  o,  Mx  =  o, 
if)  For  each  side  span  51r  =  —  4-  «- .  M^  « ^jr  -♦-  -2: 

2         5  4  K^ 


for  centre  span     5^  =  T  ~  «"  •  ^^*  ^X^~  '7k*     fl 


8 


16* 


31,  If  the  load  on  each  of  the  wheels  in  question  27  is  5  tons*  and  if 
llic  beam  also  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20  tons,  and  two 
toads  of  2  and  3  tons  concentrated  at  points  distant  5  and  9  ft,,  respeo- 
tlvcly«  from  one  end.  find  the  maximum  shearing  force  (both  positiv^H 
and  negative)  and  the  maximum  bending  moment  for  the  whole  span^^* 
also  find  the  loci  for  the  maximum  shearing  force  and  bending  moment 
at  each  point. 
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Am,    Denoting  the   distance   from   support  by  x,  the   max, 

Posiiivi    shearing-force    diagram   is   given    by  Sx  ^ 
^  —  ^x    from     X  —  o    to    -r  ^    3 ;     Sx  —  ^  —  \x 
from  4-  —  3  to  X  '=^Z\  Sx~  ^  —  ^x  from   x  =  8  to 
5-^ 


x  =  i3;  5^  =  5- 


f8 


from 


13  to  ^=  i8  ft.     The 


max.  negative  shearing- force  diagram  is  given  by 
Sir  =  —  ^x  from  ^'  =  o  to  x  ^  %\  Sx  —  ^  —  %x  from 
;r  =  5  10  X  =  10 ;  5jr  =  V  —  f  ■'■  ^rom  ;r  =  10  to  4*  =  1 5  ; 

50         204r 
5V  =  -7^  ""^  f*"^"^  -1^  =  15  to-r=  18.     Max.  posUivi 

shear  =  V  tons ;  max.  negath'e  shear  =  y  tons ;  wajt. 
btnding^moment  curve  is  given   by  Mx  —  ^*-r  —  ^jt* 
from  X  —  o  to  jr  ^  3 ;  Mx  ^  *|*-r  —  \  Ix*  from  x  =  3  to 
x  =  5  ;  Afx  =  M^.r  —  Vx'  *"  '  5  ^''O"^   x  =  5  to  x  =  8  ; 
Mx  —  ^jV-*"  —  ■H-'''  +  12  fromx=  8  to  x  =  9;  abs.  max, 
B,  M.  =  142  ton, -ft, 
32.  A  rolled  joist  weighing  150  lbs,  per  lineal  foot    and  20  ft.  long 
Ties  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  6000  lbs.,  and  two  wheels  5  ft. 
|.lhe  one  bearing  5000  lbs.  and  the  other  3000  lbs.,  roll  over  the 
Find  the  maximum  shears  at  the  supports^  at  the  centre,  and  at  5 
ft' from  each  end, 

Ans.  10.250  lbs.;  9750  lbs. ;  3250  lbs.;  6750  lbs.:  6250  lbs. 
M>  A  beam  lit.  long  and  weighing  w  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  has  a  load 
m  W lbs,  at  a  ft,  from  the  left  end  and  a  load  of  n  W  lbs.  at  b  ft, 
Oroihc  right  end.     Find  the  shearing  forces  and  bending  moments  at 

'  weights  and  at  the  middle  of  the  beam*  a  and  b  betng  each  <  -. 
How  will  the  result  be  affected  if  ^  >  -  ? 

34.  A  rolled  )oist  weighing  450  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  20  ft.  long 
*^fTicsthc  four  wheels  of  a  locomotivce  at  3,  8,  13.  and  iS  ft.  from  one 
*Bd.  Find  the  maximum  bending  moment  and  the  maximum  shears* 
^^  positive  and  negative,  the  load  on  each  wheel  being  10.000  lbs. 

Am*  Max.   B.  M.  =  102,000  lb. -ft. ;   max.    shears  =  19.000  lbs. 
and  21.000  lbs. 
5$.  Solve  the  preceding  question  when  a  live  load  of  2 J  tons  per 
foot   is  substituted  for  the  four  concentrated  weights  on  the 
thcelsw 

3^,  The  loads  on  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  and  tender  passing  over 
*  beam  of  60  ft.  span  are  14,1  So,  14,180,  21.260,  21,260.  21.260,  21.260, 
I6.90O,  16.900.  i6.f>3o,  16,900  lbs.,  counting  in  order  from  the  front,  the 
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intervals  being  5.  si,  5,  5,  5.  8f.  5,  4,  5  ft.     Place  the  wheels 
position  as  to  give  the  niaximum  bending  moment,  arjd  find  it 

Also  find  the  maximum  bending  moments  for  spans  of  30,  20»  and  16 
feet. 

Ans,  For  6o-ft.  span,  max.  B,  M.  is  at  sth  wheel  and  ^  1.559-9254 
tb.-ft.  when  1st  wheel  is  7*95   ft.  Iroui 
support. 
For  30-ft-  span,  max,  B.  M.  at  5ih  wheel  when  2d  wheel  a 
.596  ft.  from   support   and  =  436J6U 
Ib.-ft. 
For  20-ft.  span,  max.  B.  M.  at  renire  when  3d  wheel  \%% 
ft.  from  support  and  =^  31 2,600  Ib.-ft.  = 
max.  B.M.  at  same  point  when  4th  whcc 
is  5  ft.  from  support. 
For  l6-ft.  span,    max,  B.  M,  is  at  5th  wheel  and  =  132,87 
Ib.-ft.  when  4th  wheel  is  5  ft.  from  siftf 
port. 

37,  If  the  60- ft.  beam  in  the  preceding  question  also  carries  a  uni 
formly  distributed  load  of  60.000  lbs.,  find  the  curves  of  maximui 
shearing  force  and  bending  moment  at  each  point. 

3S.  If  a  beam  ts  supported  at  the  ends  and  arbitrarily  loaded,  sho' 
that  the  ordinate  at  the  point  of  maximum  moment  divides  the  area  < 
the  curve  of  loads  into  two  parts  which  are  equal  to  the  supportin 
forces.  If  a  and  b  are  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  pan 
from  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and  if  W\%  the  total  weight  on  the 

show  that  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  W  +  (~  ^  ^]  • 

39-  A  span  of  /  ft.  is  crossed  by  a  be^im  in  two  half-len^hs. 
ported  at  the  centre  by  a  pier  whose  width  may  be  neglected.  The  su( 
cessive  Wrights  on  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  and  lender  passing  ovcrib 
beam  are  14.000,  33.000,  22,000,  22,000,  22,000,  14,000,  14,000.  14,000.  14,0c 
lbs.,  the  intervals  being  74.  4^,  4J,  44,  lo*.  5,  5,  5  ft.  Place  the  wheels  1 
»uch  a  position  as  to  throw  the  j^eatest  pvossible  weight  upon  the  cenu 
pier,  and  find  the  magnitude  of  this  weight  for  spans  of  (j  j  50  ft.;  (a)  2 
ft.;  (3)  30  ft,;  (4)  18  ft. 

40.  Loads  of  3t.  6,  6,  6,  and  6  tons  follow  each  other  in  order  over 
ten-panel  truss  at  distances  of  Z,  5J.  4i  and  4i  ft*  apart  Apply  th 
results  of  Art.  8  to  determine  the  position  of  the  loads  which  will  gii 
the  maximum  diagonal  and  flange  stresses  in  the  third  and  fourth  panel 

41.  A  truss  of  240  ft,  span  and  ten  panels,  has  loads  of  124.  10.  12.  t 
9.  9.  9,  9,  and  9  tons  concentrated  at  the  panel  points.  FincL  by  UA 
meamremtnt,  the  bending  moments  at  the  four  panel  points  whiclH 
ihc  mo*t  heavily  loaded,  and  determine  by  Art,  8  whether  these  arfll 
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greatest  bending  moments  to  which  the  truss  is  subjected  as  the  weights 
tri\rcl  over  the  truss  at  the  panel  distances  apart. 

|2.  Loads  of  7i.  12. 12, 12.  12  tons  are  concentrated  upon  a  horizontal 
bcjm  of  25  ft.  span  at  distances  of  18,  108,  164.  216,  and  272  in.* 
rttpeciively,  from  the  left  support.  Find,  graphically^  the  bending 
moment  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  If  the  loads  travel  over  the  truss  at 
tilt  given  distances  apart,  find  the  maximum  B.  M*  at  the  same  section, 

43.  A  beam  A  BCD  is  supported  at  four  points  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and 
the  intermediate  span  ^C  is  hinged  at  the  two  points  £  and  F.  The 
toad  upon  the  beam  consists  of  15  tons  uniformly  distributed  over  AB, 
10 tons  uniformly  distributed  over  BE,  5  tons  uniformly  distributed  over 
fC 30  tons  uniformly  distributed  over  CA  and  a  single  weight  of  5  tons 
«  the  middle  point  of  EF.  AB  =  js  ft.;  BE  =  s  fu;  EF  =  15  ft.: 
FC  =  10  ii^;  CD  =  2S  ft*  Draw  curves  of  B.  M.  and  S.  F..  and  hnd 
points  of  in0exion, 

44*  Four  wheels  loaded  with  4,  4,  S,  and  8  tons  are  placed  upon  a 

f  24  ft.  span  at  distances  of  3  in.,6i  h.,  81  ft.»  and  9  ft.  from  the 

|ort.     Find  by  scale  measurement  the  bending  moment  at  the 

umrc  ol  the  girder.     If  the  wheels  travel  over  the  girder  at  the  given 

teances  apart,  find  the  maximum  B.  M.  to  which  the  girder  is  sub- 

45*  Three  wheels  loaded  with  8.  9»  and   fo  ton  Rand  spaced  5  ft,  apart, 

^f'f  ;>'nced  upon  a  beam  of  15  ft.  span,  the  8-ton  wheel  being  3  ft,  from 

abutmcnL     Determine  graphically  the  B,  M,  at  6  ft,  from  the 

uLincnt.     Also  find  the  greatest  B,  M,  at  the  same  point  when  the 

*^iKi't4  travel  over  the  beam,  and   the  ads.  max,  bending   moment   to 

*J»ich  the  beam  is  subjected, 

Ans.  47J  ton-ft,;  53J  ton*ft.;  abs.  max,  B.  M.  =  $6^  ton-ft.  at 
2d  wheel  when  ist  is  2^  ft,  from  support. 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


I.  Definitions.— The  science  relating  to  the  strength  < 
materials  is  partly  theoretical,  partly  practical.  Its  primar 
object  is  to  investigate  the  forces  developed  within  a  body,  an 
to  deternnine  the  most  economical  dimensions  and  form,  coi 
sistent  with  stability,  of  that  body.  Certain  hypotheses  ha\ 
to  be  made»  but  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  always  to  b^ 
accord  with  the  results  of  direct  observation,  ^ 

The  materials  in  ordinary  use  for  structural  purposes  m 
be  termed,  generally;  solid  bodies,  i.e.,  bodies  which  offer  ai^ 
preciable  resistance  to  a  change  of  form.  " 

A  body  acted  upon  by  external  forces  is  said  to  be  strain 
or  dtfarmed^  and  the  straining  or  deformation  induces  stn 
amongst  the  particles  of  the  body,  ■ 

Tike  state  of  strain  is  simple  when  the  stress  acts  ii^ 
direction  only,  and  the  strain  itself  is  measured  by  the  ratio 
the  deformation  to  the  original  length. 

The  state  of  strain  is  compo^md  when  two  (or  more)  stress 
act  simultaneously  in  difiTerent  directions,  ■ 

A  strained  body  tends  to  assume  its  natural  state  whenl 
straining  forces  are  removed:  this  tendency  is  called  its  tk 
ticity,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  elasticity,  i,e„ 
the  laws  which  connect  the  external  forces  with  the  intcrr 
stresses,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehensl 
of  the  strength  of  materials.  This  property  of  elasticity  is  n 
possessed  to  the  same  degree  by  all  bodies.  It  may  be  alro< 
absolute,  or  almost  zero,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has 
mean  value*  Hence  it  naturally  follows  that  solid  bodies  m 
be  classified  between  two  extreme,  though  ideal,  states^j^ 
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wftctly  elastic  state  and  a  perfectly  soft  state.  Perfectly 
^stic  bodies  which  have  been  strained  resume  their  original 
forms  exactly,  when  the  straining  forces  arc  removed.  Per- 
fectly soft  bodies  are  wholly  devoid  of  elasticity  and  offer  no 

►tance  to  a  change  of  form. 

iodies  capable  of  undergoing  an  indefinitely  large  deforma- 
tion under  stress  are  said  to  be  plastic. 

2.  Stresses  and  Strains* — Every  body  may  be  sub- 
jected to  five  distinct  kinds  of  stresses,  viz. : 

(a)  A  longitudinal  pull,  or  tension, 

(b)  A  longitudinal  thrust,  or  compression. 

(c)  A  shear,  or  tangential  stress,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
stress  tending  to  make  one  surface  slide  over  another  with 
which  It  IS  in  contact, 

(rf)  A  transverse  stress. 

(e)  A  twist  or  torsion. 

Under  any  one  of  these  stresses  a  body  may  suffer  either  an 
clastic  deformation,  of  a  temporary  character,  or  a  plastic  de- 
formation^ of  a  permanent  character. 

3.  Resistance  of  Bars  to  Tension  and  Compression, — 
let  a  straight  bar  of  homogeneous  material  and  length  L  be 
stretched  or  compressed  longitudinally  by  a  force  P  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  constant  cross-section  A  of  the  bar ;  let 
the  line  of  action  of  P  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  bar.  and 
let  /  be  the  consequent  extension  or  compression,  i*e.,  the  de- 
formation. 

If  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  bar  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  length,  experiment  shows  that,  lutthin  certain 
^ifmts,  the  force  P  is  directly  proportional  to  the  deformation  / 
and  to  the  area  A^  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  i, 
e  quantities  being  connected  by  the  relation 

here  £  is  a  constant  dependent  upon  the  material  of  the  bar 
and  is  called  the  coefficient  or  moduhis  of  elasticity.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  force  which  will  double  the  length  of  a  perfectly 

clastic  bar  of  unit  section.     Denoting  the  unit  stress  ( -7)  by/. 
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and  the  strain  per  unit  of  length  { -rj  by  A,  the  above  equa 
may  be  written 

or  the  unit  stress  =  E  times  the  unit  strain. 

Thus  the  equation  is  the  analytical  expression  of  He 
law,  that  for  a  body  in  a  state  of  simple  strain  the  strain  is| 
portioiial  to  the  stress. 

The  longitudinal  strain  is  accompanied  by  an  alterati<3 

the  transverse  dimensions,  the  lateral  unit  strain  being 

where  m  is  a  coefficient  which  usually  varies  from  3  to 
solid  bodies  and  is  approximately  4  for  the  metals  of  cons1 
tion.     In  the  case  of  india-rubber,  if  the  deformation  is  smj 
m  is  about  2. 

Generally  the  deformation  may  be  calculated  per  u 
original  \^Vi^\\  without  sensible  error,  but  for  india-rubber 
more  accurate  to  make  the  calculation   per  unit  of  sin 


The 


I             lateral  strain 
ratio    —  =  : : .-r—: ^- 

m      longitudinal  strain 


is  called  Poisson's 


If  the  transverse  dimensions  of  a  bar  under  comp 
are  small  as  compared  with  the  length  L,  a  slight  distui 
force  will  cause  the  bar  to  bend  sideways,  and  the  bar  wi 
subjected  to  a  bending  action  in  addition  to  the  compre 
If  the  bar  is  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  direct  thrust 
the  ratio  of  L  to  its  least  transverse  dimension  should 
exceed  a  certain  limit  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
teriah  Fur  example,  experiment  indicates  that  this  li^ 
should  be  about  5  for  cast4ron,  10  for  wrought-iron^ 
steel,  and  20  for  dry  timber. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  bar  is  raised  /°,  the  conse 
strain  is  at^  a  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation ; 
stress  Eat^  will  be  developed  if  a  change  of  length   is 
vented. 
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4.  Specific  Weight ;  Coefficient  of  Elasticity ;  Limit 
Elasticity ;  Breaking  Stress.^Before  the  strength  of  a 
^dy  can  be  fully  known,  certain  physical  constants,  whose 
Jues  depend  upon  the  material,  must  be  determined, 
(d)  Sptcijic  Weight, — The  specific  weight  is  the  weight  of  a 
nit  of  volume.  The  specific  weights  of  most  of  the  materials 
construction  have  been  carefully  found  and  tabulated.  If 
the  specific  weight  of  any  new  material  is  required,  a  conven- 
ient approximate  method  is  to  prepare  from  it  a  number  of 
ttgular  solids  of  determinate  volume  and  weigh  them  in  an 
ordinary*  pair  of  scales.  The  ratio  of  the  total  weight  of  these 
solids  to  their  total  volume  is  the  specific  weight.  It  must  be 
rtmcmbered  that  the  weight  may  vary  considerably  with  time, 
ttc»;  thus  a  sample  of  greenheart  weighed  69,75  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  when  first  cut  out  of  the  log,  and  only  57  lbs,  per  cubic 
foot  at  the  end  of  six  months.  When  the  strength  of  a  timber 
i»  being  determined,  it  is  important  to  note  the  amount  of 
Water  present  in  the  test-piece,  since  this  appears  to  have  a 
^cat  influence  upon  the  results. 

The  straining  of  a  structure  is  generally  largely  due  to  its 
own  weight. 

The  total  load  upon  a  structure  includes  all  tlie  external 
forces  applied  to  it,  and  in  practice  is  designated  dead  {perma- 
^^v  live  {rolling),  according  as  the  forces  are  gradually  ap- 
and  steady,  or  suddenly  applied  and  accojnpanied  with 
irtbrations,  For  example,  the  weight  of  a  bridge  is  a  dead 
lo^d,  while  a  train  passing  over  it  is  a  live  load ;  the  weight 
**f  a  roof,  together  with  the  weight  of  any  snow  which  may 
l^^ve  accutnulated  upon  it,  is  a  dead  load  ;  zoind  causes  at  times 
Xcessive  vibrations  in  the  members  of  a  structure,  and  al- 
ough  often  treated  as  a  dead  load,  should  in  reality  be  con- 
ritTcd  a  live  load. 
The  dead  loads  of  many  structures  (as  masonr}''  walls,  etc.) 
'SO  great  that  extra  or  accidental  loads  may  be  safel)'  disre- 
"fdcd.  In  cold  climates,  great  masses  of  snow  and  the  pene- 
traiing  effect  of  the  frost  necessitate  very  deep  foundation^ 
^iich  proportionately  increase  the  dead  weight. 

(*)  C&ejfuimt  of  Elasticity, — Generally  speaking,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  external  forces  acting  upon  a  structure,  discloses 
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the  manner  of  their  distribution  amongst  its  various  members, 
but  the  deformation  of  these  members  can  only  be  estimated 
by  means  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  which  expresses  ilic 
relation  between  a  stress  and  the  corresponding  strain. 

In  practice  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  assume  that  a  material 
is  elastic,  homogeneous,  and  isotropic,  and  its  deformation 
under  stress  may  be  founds  if  the  coefficients  of  elasticity,  w 
form,  and  of  volume  are  known* 

In  a  homogeneous  solid  there  may  be  twenty-one  distii^ct 
coefficients  of  elasticity,  which  are  usually  classified  under  tnc 
following  heads: 

li)  Direct,  expressing  the  relation  between  longituoina 
strains  and  normal  stresses  in  the  same  direction, 

(2)  Transverse,  expressing  the  relation  between  tangenti 
stresses  and  strains  in  the  same  direction, 

(3)  Lateral,  expressing  the  relation  between  longitu^mal 
strains  and  normal  stresses  at  right  angles  to  the  strains;  tc„ 
lateral  resistance  to  deformation. 

(4)  Oblique,  expressing  other  relations  of  stress  and  stram. 
If  a  body  is  isotropic,  i.e.,  equally  elastic  in  all  direction! 

the  twefity-one  coefficients  reduce  to  t7i*o,  viz.,  the  coefftcicni 
of  direct  elasticity  and  of  lateral  elasticity.     Such  bodies,  ho 
even  are  almost  wholly  ideal.     In  a  perfectly   elastic  body 
would  be  the  same  both  for  tension  and  compression.     In 
*      -  ordinary   materials    of  construct! 

it   is  slightly  less   for  compressii 
than  for  tension;  but  if  the  sires 
"**^      do  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  (§  {\ 
page  145),  the  difference  is  so  slif 
^  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

The  equation  ./  ^  Ek   may 

represented      graphically     by         _ 

straight  line  MO.W  the  ordinate  at 

any    point    representing    the    unit 

stress  required  to  produ^^  the  uB 

strain  rcspresented  by  the  corresponding  abscissa. 

The  angle  J/(9K=  tan  -^  S  ^  ^^"^  '  VlV 

Coefficients  of  elasticity  ^U^t  ^^  ^^^""^^^^i  by  ^^^^^A 


N 
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The  coefficients  of  direct  elasticity  for  the  different  metals 
*nd  timbers  are  sometimes  obtained  by  subjecting  bars  of  the 
material  \o  forces  of  extension  or  compression,  or  by  obsei-ving 
tUc  deflections  of  beams  loaded  transversely.     The  coefficients 
br  blocks  of  stone  and  masonry  might  also  be  found  by  trans- 
verse loading ;  they  are  of  little,  if  any,  practical  use,  as,  on 
account  of  the  inherent  stiffness  of  masonry  structures,  their 
Wormations,  or  settiings^  are  due  rather  to  defective  work- 
mamhip  than  to  the  natural  play  of  elastic  forces. 

iht  /<7r^f>ifa/ coefficient  of  elasticity,  i.e.,  the  coefficient  of 
^J^c  resistance  to  torsion,  has  been  shown  by  experiment  to 
^Jy  from  two  fifths  to  three  eighths  of  the  coefficient  of  direct 
«l^sticit)% 

\f\  Limi  of  £/asfuitj\— When  the  forces  which  strain  a 
^^'tjy  fall  below  a  certain  limit,  the  body,  on  the  removal  of  the 
'^ccs,  will  resume  its  original  form  and  dimensions  without 
5<?njaWc  change  (disregarding  any  effects  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  heat)  and  may  be  treated  as  perfectly  elastic.  But  if 
'at  forces  exceed  this  limit,  the  body  will  receive  a  permanent 
""cfojination^  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  seL 

Such  a  limit  is  called  a  /rw//  of  elasticity,  and  is  the  greatest 
"^ss  that  can  be  applied  to  a  body  without  producing  in  it  an 
Ppredable  an<l  permanent  deformation. 

This  is  an  unsatisfactory  definition,  as  a  body  passes  from 

j^^   clastic   to   the    non-clastic   state   by   such   imperceptible 

^^S^^rcs  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  exact  line  of  demarca- 

^n  between  the  two  states.     Fairbairn  defines  the  limit  more 

'^t'cctly*  as  the  stress  below  which  the  deformation  is  approxi- 


*^tcly  proportional  to  the  load  which  produces  it,  and  beyond 

hich  the  deformation  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the 

**^*^.    In  fact,  both  the  elastic  and  ultimate  strengths  of  a  ma- 

^'i^d  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  stresses  to  which  they  are 

^•^iccted  aitiA  upon  the  frequency  of  tlieir  application.     For  ex- 

^^fiJc,  in  experimenting  upon  bars  of  iron  having  an  ultimate 

'^'^adt>^  of   46*794  lbs,  per  sq,  in.  and    a    ductUity  of   20^^ 

iter  found  that  with  repeated  stresses  of  equal  intensity, 

^t  alicmalcly  tensile  and  compressive,  a  bar  failed  after  56,43a 

■*petitiofis  when  the   intensity  was  33,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  a 
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second  bar  failed  only  after  19,187,000  repetitions  when  the 
intensity  was  18,700  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  while  a  third  bar  remained 
intact  after  more  than  132,000,000  repetitions  when  the  inten 
iiity  was  16,690  lbs.  per  sq.  in.     These  experiments  therefo* 
indicated  that  the  limit  of  elasticity  for  the  iron  in  question 
under   repeated    stresses   of   equal    intensity,    but    alternate 
tensile  and  compressive,  lay  between  16,000  and  17,000  lbs.  per 
sq,  in.,  which  is  much  less  than  the  limit  under  a  steadily  ap- 
plied stress.     Similar  results  have  been  shown  to  follow  when 
the  stresses  fluctuate  from  a  maximum  stress  to  a  minimum 
stress  of  the  same  kind. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  a  ma 
terial  subjected  to  repeated    stresses,  is  a  certain   maximum 
stress  below  which  the  condition  of  the  body  remains  unim- 
paired. 

Bauschinger*s  experiments  indicate  that  the  application  to 
a  body  of  any  stress,  however  small,  produces  a  plastic  or 
permanent  deformation.  This,  perhaps^  is  sometimes  due  toj 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  material^  or  to  the  bar  being  nc 
quite  straight  initially*  In  any  case,  the  deformations  under 
loads  which  are  less  than  the  clastic  limit,  are  so  slight  as  to  be 
of  no  practical  account  and  may  be  safely  disregarded,  ^A 

The  main  object,  then,  of  the  theory  of  the  strength  a^| 
materials,  is  to  determine  whether  the  stresses  developed  in  any 
particular  member  of  a  structure  exceed  the  limit  of  elasticit}^^ 
As  soon  as  they  do  so*  that  member  is  permanently  deforme^H 
its  strength  is  impaired,  it  becomes  predisposed  to  rupture,  and 
the  safety  of  the  whole  structure  is  threatened.     Still,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  absolutely  true  that  a  material 
is  always  weakened  by  being  subjected  to  forces  superior  to 
this  limit.     In  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  for  instance,  eacl^^ 
of  the  processes  through  which  the  metal  passes  changes  ^^^ 
elasticity  and  increases  its  strength,     Such  a  material  is  to  be 
treated  as  being  in  a  new  state  and  as  possessing  new  properties. 

The  strength  of  a  material  is  governed  by  its  tenacity  and 
rigidity,  and  the  essential  requirement  of  practice  is  a  tmtgk 
material  with  a  high  elastic  limit 

This  is  especially  necessary  for  bridges  and  all  struc 
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liable  to  constantly  repeated  loads,  for  it  is  found  that  these 
etitions  lower  the  elastic  limit  and  diminish  the  strength. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  experience  has  fixed  a  practical 
limit  for  the  stresses,  much  below  the  limit  of  elasticity.  This 
ures  greater  safety  and  provides  against  unforeseen  and 
cidental  loads,  which  may  exceed  the  practical  limit,  but 
which  do  no  harm  unless  they  pass  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 
Certain  operations  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  limit  of 
ticity;  a  wroughtnron  bar  steadily  strained  almost  to  the 
int  of  its  ultimate  strength  and  then  released  from  strain  and 
owed  to  rest,  experiences  an  elevation  both  of  tenacity  and 
elastic  limit. 
\  the  bar  is  stretched  until  it  breaks^  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  broken  pieces  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bar.  A  similar 
Tcsuh  follows  in  the  various  processes  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  wires :  the  wire  has  a  greater 
tjltimate  strength  than  the  bar  from  which  it  was  drawn* 

Again^  iron  and  steel  bars,  subjected  to  long-continued  com- 
pressioH  or  extension,  have  their  resistance  increased,  mainly 
because  time  is  allowed  for  the  molecules  of  the  metal  to  as- 
i^umcsuch  positions  as  will  enable  them  to  offer  the  maximum 
ftsislance ;  the  increase  is  not  attended  by  any  ap- 
preciable change  of  density. 

Under  an  increasing  stress  a  brittle  material  will 
fractured  without  any  great  deformation,  while  a 
•^^gk  material  will   become   plastic   and    undergo   a 
large  deformation. 

W)  Breaking  Stress,— Whtn  the  load  upon  a 
^^terial  increases  indefinitely,  the  material  may 
^^rcly  suffer  an  increasing  deformation,  but  generally 
^  limit  is  reached  at  which  fracture  suddenly  takes 
place. 

Cast'ircn   is  perhaps  the   most   doubtful   of    all 
'iiAterials,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed 
^^  its  employment.     It   possesses   little   tenacity  or 
riasticity,  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  may  fail  sud-    ^^^'  '^** 
<i^nly  under  a  shock  or  an  extreme  variation  of  temperature. 
Unequal  cooling  may  predispose  the  metal  to  rupture,  and  its 
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Strength  may  be  still  further  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
air-holes.  ^1 

Cast-iron  and  similar  materials  receive  a  sensible  set  evci^ 
under  a  small  load,  and  the  set  increases  with  the  load.      Thus 
at  no  point  will  the  stress-strain  curve  be  absolutely  stratghl^| 
and  the  point  of  fracture  will  be  reached  without  any  gre^^^ 
change  in  the  slope  of  the  curve  and  without  the  development 
of  much  plasticity.  ^| 

Wroughi'iron  and  steel  are  far  more  uniform  in  their  be- 
havior, and  obey  with  tolerable  regularity  certain  theoretical 
Irws.  They  arc  tenacious,  ductile,  have  great  compressivi^| 
streng^th,and  are  most  reliable  for  structural  purposes.  Their 
strength  and  elasticity  may  be  considerably  reduced  by  high 
temperatures  or  severe  cold,  ^| 

When  a  bar  of  such  material  is  tested,  the  stress-strain 
curve  (/=  ±  £A),  as   has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  almos 
absolutely  straight  within  the  elastic  limit,  e.g.,  from  O  to  ^ 

tension  and  from  O  to  B  in  cor 
prcssion.  As  the  load  incrcas 
beyond  the  elastic  limit,  the  ir 
P  creasing  deformation  becomes 
plastic  and  permanent,  and  the 
stress-strain  diagram  takes  an  ap 
preciable  curvature  between  th^ 
limits  A  and  B  and  the  points 
and  E  corresponding  to  the  maxi 
mum  loads.  In  tension,  as  soon 
as  the  point  D  is  reached,  the  bar 
rapidly  elongates  and  is  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  the  maximum  loadjH 
its  sectional  area  rapidly  dimin* 
ishes,  and  fracture  ultimately  takes 
place  under  a  load  much  less  than 
the  maximum  load.  The  point  of 
fracture  is  represented  in  the  figure 
by  the  point  F  the  ordinate  of  F  being  the  actual  ultimate 


Fig.  18^. 
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The  exact  form  of  the  stress-strain  curve  between  D  and  F 
I  is  unknown,  as  no  definite  relation  has  been  found  to  exist  be- 
l^reen  the  stress  and  strain  during^  the  elongation  from  Dlo  F, 
^B  Ordinarily,  the  breaking  tensile  stnss  has  been  defined  to  be 
^■le  maximum  load  applied  divided  by  the  initial  sectional  area 
^^■T  the  bar;  but  this,  although  convenient,  is  manifestly  in- 
■BDrrect. 

[  It  is  important  to  note  that,  as  the  deformation  gradually 

increases  under  the  increasing  load,  the  molecules  of  the  ma- 
terial require  greater  or  less  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
Tiew  condition. 

During  the  tensile  test  of  a  ductile  material  there  is,  at 
some  point   beyond    the  elastic   limit,  an 
abrupt  break  GH  in  the  continuity  of  the 
stress-strain  curve,  the  curve  again  becom- 
ing continuous  from  H  to  />. 

The  point  G  has  been  called  the  Yield      /  H 
hint  or  the  Breaking-down  Pointy  and  the 
Reformation    from   H    onward    is    almost 
"i^holly  plastic  or  permanent. 

In  compression  there  is  no  local  stretch 
^  in  tension*  and   there  is   consequently  X 
no  considerable  change  in  the  curvature  of  Fig.  rss. 

^he  compression  stress-strain  curve  up  to  the  point  of  fracture. 
Timber  is  usually  tested  by  being  subjected  to  the  action 
^^  tensile,  compressive,  or  transverse  loads.  Other  character- 
istics, however,  must  be  known  before  a  full  conception  of  the 
Strength  of  the  wood  can  be  obtained.  Thus  the  specific 
height  must  be  found  ;  the  amount  of  water  present,  the  loss 
in  drj'jng,  and  the  corresponding  shrinkage  should  be  deter- 
mined :  the  struetural  differences  of  the  several  specimens,  the 
^tc  of  growth,  etc..  should  be  observed. 

The  chief  object  of  experiments  upon  masonry  and  brick- 
^^i  is  to  discover  their  resistance  to  compression,  i.e.,  their 
cnishing  strength.  In  fact,  their  stiffness  is  so  great  that  they 
iniiy  be  compressed  up  to  the  point  of  fracture  without  sensible 
change  of  form,  and  it  is  therefore  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  observe  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
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Tlie  cement  or  mortar  uniting  the  stones  and  bricks  is  most 
irregular  in  quality.     In  every  important  work  it  should  be  an 

invariable  rule  to  prepare  specimens  for  testing.  The  crush 
strength  of  cement  and  of  mortar  is  much  greater  than  the  tei 
sile  strength,  the  latter  being  often  exceedingly  small*  Hence  it 
is  advisable  to  avoid  tensile  stresses  within  a  mass  of  masonry, 
as  they  tend  to  open  the  joints  and  separate  the  stones  from 
one  another.  Attempts  are  frequently  made  to  strengthen 
masonry  and  brickwork  walls  by  inserting  in  the  joints  tarri 
and  sanded  strips  of  hoop-iron*  Their  utility  is  doubtful,  I 
unless  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere*  they  oxidire.  to 
detriment  of  the  surrounding  material,  and,  besides  this,  they 
prevent  an  equable  distribution  of  pressure.  They  are,  ho 
evert  far  preferable  to  bond-timbers. 

The  zmrkiug  load  (or  stress^  or  strength)  is  the  maxim u 
stress  which  a  material  can  sa/elj  bear  in  ordinary  practic 
and  depends  both  upon  the  eharacter  (see  Art.  5,  below)  of  the 
stress  and  upon  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  the  ra 
of  the  ultimate  or  breaking  stress  to  the  working  stress  bci 
usually  called  a  factor  of  safety.  For  example,  the  factor  ii. 
about 

3  for  long-span  iron  bridges,  or  bridges  having  great  weig 
as  compared  with  the  live  load  (a  moving  train)* 

4  for  ordinary  iron  bridges. 

5  for  ordinary  metal  shafting. 
8,  10,  and  even  more  for  long  struts  and  members  subjected 

to  repeated  stresses  of  varying  magnitude. 

10  is  also  generally  taken  to  be  the  factor  of  safety  f( 
timber. 

Under  a  steady,  or  a  merely  statical  load,  even  as  great 
\  of  the  breaking  stress,  a  member  of  a  structure  may  prol 
ably  not  be  unsafe, 

5,  Wohler*s  Law. — It    is   now    generally  admitted   th; 
variable  forces,  constantly  repeated  loads,  and  continued  vibra' 
tions  tliminish  the  strength  of  a  material,  w^hether  they  pf> 
duce  stresses  approximating  to  the  elastic  limit,  or  exceedin 
umall   stresses   occurring  with  great  rapidity.     Indeed   ma 
eers  rlM^l^n  structures  in  such  a  manner,  that  t 
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members  are  strained  in  one  way  only,  so  convinced  are  they 
of  the  evil  effect  of  alternating  tensile  and  compressive  stresses. 
Although  the  fact  of  a  variable  ultimate  strengtli  had  thus  been 
tacitly  acknowledged  and  often  allowed  for,  Wohler  was  the 
first  to  give  formal  expression  to  it,  and,  as  a  result  of  obser- 

i^tion  and  experiment,  enunciated  the  following  law: 
[  "That  if  a  stress  /,  due  to  a  static  load,  cause  the  fracture 
f  a  bar,  the  bar  may  also  be  fractured  by  a  scries  of  often-re- 
kated  stresses,  each  of  which  is  less  than  /;  and  that,  as  the 
pfferences  of  stress  increase,  the  cohesion  of  the  material  is 
iffcctcd  in  such  a  manner  that  the  minimum  stress  required  to 
produce  fracture  is  diminished/* 

This  law  is  manifestly  incomplete.  In  WohIcr*s  experi- 
ments the  applications  of  the  load  followed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  yet  a  certain  length  of  time  was  required  for  the 
resulting  stressesto  attain  their  full  intensity;  the  influence  due 
to  the  rapidity  of  application,  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
stress,  and  to  the  duration  of  individual  strains  still  remains  a 
subject  fur  investigation. 

The  experiments,  however,  show  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
repetitions  of  stress  required  to  produce  fracture,  is  much  more 
*^pid  than  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  stresses  themselves,  and 
jcpends  both  upon  the  maximum  stress  and  upon  the  differ- 
ence <^x  fiuciuaticn  af  stress. 

The  effect  of  repeated  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  but  alter- 

inately  tensile  and  compressive,  has  been  already  pointed  out 
*n  Art.  4. 
Bars  of  the  same  material  repeatedly  bent  in  one  direction, 
^^^^3^32  lbs*  per  square  inch  when  the  load  was  wholly  re- 
moved between  each  bending,  and  45,734  lbs.  per  square  inch 
when  the  stress  fluctuated  between  45,733  lbs.  and  24,941  lbs. 
The  table  on  page  152  gives  the  results  of  similar  experi- 
J^^Ws  on  steel. 
The  axle-steel  was  found  to  bear  22,830  lbs,  per  square  inch, 
^hcn  subjected  to  repeated  shears  of  equal  intensity  but  oppo- 
^^^  in  kind,  and  29^440  lbs.  per  square  inch,  when  the  shears 
^fc  of  the  same  kind*     It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
shearing  strengths  of  the  metal  in   the  two  cases  are  about  f 
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of  the  strengths  of  the  same  metal  under  alternate  bending  and 
under  bending  in  one  direction,  respectively. 


1 


Character  of  Fluctuation^ 


Alternatmg  stresses  of  equal  intensity  . , , . 
Complete  relief  from  stress  between   each 

bending ♦ 

Partial    relief  from    stress    between   each 

bending , 


Maxim um  Reftisunce  to  RepcBied 
Stresses  in  IbK.  per  iqiiarc  toclu 


AxIe-steeU 


39.000,— ag.ooo 
49,890,  o 

83,110,     36,380 


Sprtag-steel  (ua> 
hardened). 


52,000,       O 

93,500,   62.240 


From  torsion  experiments  with  various  quah'ties  of  steely 
the  important  result  was  deduced,  that  the  maximum  resistance 
of  the  steel  to  alternate  twisting  was  |  of  the  maximum  resisl^^ 
ance  of  the  same  steel  to  alternate  bending.  iH 

Wohlcr  proposed  2  as  a  factor  of  safety,  and  considered^ 
that  the  maximum  permissible  working  stresses  should  be  in 
the  ratios  of  1:2:3,  according  as  members  are  subjected  to 
alternate   tensions  and   compressions  (alternate   bending),  to 
tensions  alternating  with  entire  reUef^  or  to  a  steady  load. 

The   weakening  of   metal    by  repeated  stresses  has  been 
c^X^A  fatigue,  and  is  much  more  injurious  to  iron  and  ste 
under  tension  than  under  compression.     Egleston's  investie 
tions  have  shown  that  a  fatigued  metal  may  sometimes 
restored  by  rest  or  by  annealing. 

From  the  law,  however,  as  it  stands  formulae  may  be  de? 
duced  which^  it  is  claimed^  arc  more  m  accordance  with  the 
results  of  experiment,  give  smaller  errors,  and  insure  greate^^f 
safety   than    the   false   assumption    of    a   constant    ultimate^ 
strength. 


)een 

ite^S 

1 


The  formulae  necessarily  depend  upon  certain  experimental^ 


results,  but  in  applying  them  to  any  particular  case,  it  must 
remembered  that  only  such  results  should  be  employed,  as 
have  been  obtained  for  material  of  the  same  kind  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  material  under  consideration.  The 
effects  due  to  faulty  material,  rust,  etc.,  are  altogthcr  indeter- 
minate, so  that  no  formula  can  be  perfectly  universal  in 
application.  Hence  the  necessity  for  factors  of  safety, 
values  depending  upon  the  class  of  structure,  still  exists. 


leter^^ 
n  idH 
witfl 
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A  brief  description  of  the  principal  of  these  formulcE  will 
"^ow  be  given,  and  in  the  discussion 

/,  the  statical  breaking  strength,  is  the  resistance  to  fracture 
under  a  static  or  under  a  very  gradually  applied  load. 

«,  the  primitive  strength,  is  the  resistance  to  fracture  under 
a  given  number  of  repeated  stresses,  the  stress  in  each  repeti- 
tion remaining  unchanged  in  kind^  i.e.,  being  due  either  to  a 
tension ♦  a  compression,  or  a  shear. 

J,  the  vibration  strength^  is  the  resistance  to  fracture  under 
Iternating  stresses  of  equal  intensities,  but  different  in  kind, 
due  to  a  vibratory  motion  about  the  unstrained  state  of  equi- 
ibrium. 

b  is  the  admissible  stress  per  unit  of  sectional  area 

F  is  the  effective  sectional  area  and  is 

_  numerically  absolute  maximum  load 
"  l  " 

6.  Launhardt*s  Formula. — A  bar  of  unit  sectional  area  is 
Subjected  to  stresses  (5)  which  are  either  wholly  tensile,  wholly 
compressive,  or  wholly  shearing,  and  which  vary  from  a  maxi- 
nium  ^,  (=  max.  ^)  to  a  minimum  a^  (=  min.  B). 

Let  a,  —  a^=d  =  the  maximum  difference  of  stress. 


min.  B 


=  0. 


max.  B 
If  a,  =  O,  a^  ^  d  ^  u. 

By  Wdhler's  iaw, 

a^<xd  =  /d, (i) 

/being  an  unknown  coefficient  of  which  the  value  remains  to 
be  determined. 

a^  =  t    and    /  ^  oo. 

a,  =  d   and    /  ^  i. 


-_i^ 
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Launhardt*s  assumption,  v\z,y/i 


t'-U 


,  satisfies  these  ex- 


treme conditions,  and  also  gives  intermediate  values  of  a^  whicb^ 
closely  agree  with  the  results  of  the  most  reliable  experiments* 
Hence  (i)  becomes 


t^a. 


t-a. 


and 


.-.«.=«(,+ 4^' I) =«(i+i^v). . 


This  is  Launhardt's  formula,  and  is  an  analytical  expressioi 
of  Wohler's  Law. 

Wohier  in  his  bending  experiments  upon  Phcenix  axle-iron 
found  that  u  =  2195*  per  cent.'*  and  /  =  4020*  per  cent/;. 


The  same  iron  under  tension  gave  u  =  2195*  per  cent.*' 
/  =  3290*  per  cent.* ; 


"      u      ~  2' 

Choosing  the  most  unfavorable  case,  and,  in  order  to  insure 
greater  safety,  taking  u  ^  2100*  per  cent.*,  equation  (2)  becomes 

«,  =  2100(1+-) 

If  3  is  the  factor  of  safety, 

*=  700(1  +  -).  ..... 


•  Jt  per  cent."  is  an  abbreviation  for  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre. 
One  kilogramme  per  square  centimetre  is  equivalent  to  14.3332  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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In  his  bending  experiments  upon  Krupp  cast-steel  (untem- 
pered)  it  was  found  that  u  =  3510*  per  cent.'  and  /  =  7340*  per 
cent', ; 

t  —  u  _7 

•*• —  z* 

u  o 

But  steel  varies  considerably  in  strength,  and  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  especially  in  bridge  construction. 
For  this  reason  take  u  =  3300*  per  cent'  and  /  =  6000*  per  cent.'; 

.  ^-«_  9 

and  (2)  becomes 

«.  =  3300(1  +  -^0) (5> 

If  3  is  the  factor  of  safety, 

*=  1100(1 +:^0) (6) 

Example  i. — The  stresses  upon  a  bar  of  Phoenix  axle-iron, 
normal  to  its  cross-section,  vary  from  a  maximum  tension  of 
50000*  to  a  minimum  tension  of  20000*.  Determine  the  admis- 
sible stress  per  cent.'  and  the  necessary  sectional  area. 

By  (4), 

,  (      ,     1  20000\        „      . 

*  =  700li  +  -  -^  =  840*  per  cent.', 

and  , 

-      50000        soooo 
••.  F  =       ■  ■   =  — =  59.52  sq.  centimetres. 

Let/  be  the  dead  load  and  q  the  total  load,  per  lineal  unit 
of  length,  upon  the  flanges  of  roof  and  bridge  trusses. 
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\  0  =  - ,  and  equations  (4)  and  (6)  respectively  become* 
1=    7<=={'+^] 

'="4+^^) 

Ex.   2. — Determine  the   limiting  stress  per  cent.*  for  the 
flanges  of  a  wrought-iron  lattice  girder  when  the  ratio  of  the 

dead  load  to  the  greatest  total  load  is  -j. 

By  (7). 


^  =  700(1+^^)  =  800*. 


7.  Weyrauch's  Formula.— Let  a  bar  of  a  unit  sectional 
area  be  subjected  to  stresses  which  are  alternately  different  in 
kind,  and  which  vary  from  an  absolute  numerical  maximum  a' 
(=  max.  B)  of  the  one  kind  to  a  maximum  a"  (=  max.  B")  of 
the  other  kind.  fl 

L,Qt  a' -^  a'^  :^  d  =  thQ  maximum  numerical  difference  o^^ 
stress. 


Let 

If  ^"  =  O, 

If  a"  ^  s, 

By  W5hler*s  Law, 


the  maximum  numerical  difference 
a''        max.  B' 


max.  B 


=  <p'. 


a'  <xd  =fd. 


(9) 


/'  being  an  unknown  coefficient  of  which  the  value  remains! 
be  determined. 


Via'  =  u, 
If  a'  =  s, 
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ti  —  s 


Weyrauch's  assumption,  v'xz.^  -^"2 — ~  s  -^    *^  satisfies 

these  extreme  conditions,  the  most  reliable  results  of  the  few 
experiments  yet  recorded »  and  also  W5hler*s  deduction  that  a* 
diminishes  as  d  increases  and  vice  t^ersa. 
Hence  (9)  becomes 


u  —  s 


a  = 


2U  —  s 


17^  = 


u  —  s 


2U  —  s  —  a 


>'+o- 


and 


(10) 


This  IS  Weyrauch's  formula^  and  it  may  be  always  applied 
to  those  cases  in  which  a  member  is  subjected  to  stresses  alter- 
naiing  between  tension  and  compression,  or  due  to  shearing 
actions  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  Phoenix  iron  experiments  already  referred  to  it  was 
found  that  s  =  1 1 70*  per  cent," ; 

H-—  s  _   7 
"       u     ~  15" 

Taking  w=:2ioo*  as  before,  and  making  =  -»  (lO) 

becomes 

^'  =  2100(1  —  v) (^0 

If  3  is  the  factor  of  safety, 

6  ^  700(1  -  ^) (12) 

Weyrauch  considers  3  to  be  the  proper  factor  of  safety  for 
l^ndges  and  similar  structures.  It  is  also  a  suitable  factor  for 
the  parts  of  machines  subjected  to  determinate  straining 
actions*  A  larger  factor  will  be  required  when  other  con- 
tingencies have  to  be  provided  against. 
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In  the  steel  experiments,  Wohler  found  that  s  =  2050*  per 
cent.' ; 

Taking  u  =  3300*  and  s  =  1800*, 

«  —  J  _  5 
u      ~"  II  ' 
and  (10)  becomes 

^J'=  3300(1-3^^0 (13) 

If  3  is  the  factor  of  safety, 

*=  1100(1 —VV^O (14) 

If  a  very  soft  steel  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  it  may  be  advisable  to  diminish  still  further  the  ad- 
missible stress  per  unit  of  sectional  area.  For  example,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  /  =  5200*,  u  =  3000*,  and  s  =  1500*,  so  that 
(2)  and  (10)  respectively  become 

a,^  3000(1+10) (15) 

and 

a'  =  3000(1  -  ^00 (16) 

Example. — The  stresses  in  a  wrought-iron  bar  normal 
to  its  cross-section,  vary  between  a  tension  of  40000*  and  a 
compression  of  30000*.  Find  the  sectional  area  (disregarding 
buckling). 

B}'  (12) 

.J  =  700(1  -ix  mU  =  437-5*  per  cent.*. 

^      40000 
.'.  F  = =  01.42  sq.  centimetres. 

437-5 

Shearing  Stresses. — For  shearing  stresses  in  opposite  direc- 
tions Wohler  found,  in  the  case  of  Krupp  cast-steel  (untem- 
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fCfed),  that  u  =  2780*  per  cent*  and  s  =  1610*  per  cent.',  or 
about  f  of  the  corresponding  values  for  stresses  which  are 
alternately  tensile  and  compressive,  and  it  may  be  generally 
assumed,  that  the  value  of  b  for  shearing  stresses,  is  |  of  its 
value  for  stresses  which  are  alternately  tensile  and  compressive, 
and  which  have  the  same  ratio  <p'. 

8,  Unwin  has  proposed  to  include  all  cases  of  fluctuating 
stress  in  the  formula 


% 


a  =  -  +  Vt{f  —  nd\ 


fl' being  the  actual  strength,  d  the  fluctuation  of  stress,  /  the 
statical  breaking  strength,  and  tt  a  coefficient  whose  value 
_remains  to  be  determined* 

When  d  =  0,  the  load  is  steady  and  a'  =  /. 

When  d^  a\  the  load  alternates  with  entire  relief  and 


a'  =  2/(f^i  +  ii'  —  n\ 

When  d  ^^  2a\  the  stresses  are  alternately  tensile  and  com- 
tssive  and  of  equal  intensity.     The   stress  fluctuates   from 

'  to  —  a\  and  a'  =  —  • 

2H 

In  these  extreme  cases,  if   n  is  made  equal  to    1,42    for 

ought-iron  and  to  1*66  for  steel,  results  are  obtained  almost 
dcntical  wnth  those  given  in  Arts.  6  and  7.     The  formula  may 
hereforc  be  assumed  to  be  approximately  correct  for  inter- 
mediate cases. 
The  mean  value  of  n  for  iron  and  steel  seems  to  be  f ,  so 
ftiutthc  formula  may  be  written 


Example.— One  of  the  diagonals  of  a  bowstring  truss  has 
^  sectional  area  of  3  square  inches,  and  is  subjected  to  stresses 
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which  fluctuate  between  a  tension  of  14  tons  and  a  compression 
of  6  tons.     Find  the  statical  strength  of  the  iron. 

«'  =  ¥; 

14  —  (—  6)      20 

d  =  fluctuation  of  stress  = ^ =  — • 

3'  3 


.-.  i^  =  ^  +  Vt{t^  10). 
/.     t  =  10.17  tons  per  sq.  in. 

9.  Remarks  upon  the  Values  of  f,  u,  8,  and  h. — As  yet 

the  value  of  u  in  compression  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter* 
mined,  and  for  the  present  its  value  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
same  both  in  tension  and  compression. 

If,  as  Wohler  states,  "repeated  stresses"  are  detrimental  ta 
the  strength  of  a  material,  then  the  values  of  u  and  s  diminish 
as  the  repetitions  increase  in  number,  and  are  minima  in  struc- 
tures designed  for  a  practically  unlimited  life. 

Only  a  very  few  of  Wohler's  experiments  give  the  values  of 
/,  u,  Sy  and  a,  so  that  Launhardt's  and  Weyrauch's  assumptions 
for  the  value  of /must  be  regarded  as  tentative  only,  and  re- 
quire to  be  verified  by  further  experiments.  The  close  agree- 
ment of  Wohler's  results  from  tests  upon  untempered  cast-steel 
(Krupp),  with  those  given  by  Launhardt's  formula,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

For  /=  HOC  centners*  per  sq.  zoll,  Wohler  found  that 
ti  =  500  centners  per  sq.  zoll.     Thus  (2)  becomes 

«.  =soo(.+^J;). 

and 

.'.  a^  —  500^,  —  600^,  =  o. 

Hence  for       a^=    o,       250,     400,     600,     iioo, 

Launhardt's  formula  gives 

^^  =  500,     710,     800,     900,     hoc; 

*  A  centner  =  110.23  pounds.     A  square  zoll  =  1.0603  square  inches. 
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while  Wohler's  experiments  gave 

a,  =  5CX),    7CX),    800,    900,     I  i(X). 

Again,  with  Phoenix  iron,  for  /  =  500  centners  per  sq.  zoll, 
u  was  found  to  be  300  centners  per  sq.  zoll,  and 


•••«.  =  300(1 +IJ) 


or 

a^  —  300a^  —  250^,  =  o. 

If  a^  =  240,  a,  =  436.8,  which  almost  exactly  agrees  with 
the  result  given  by  the  tension  experiments. 

In  general,  the  admissible  stress  per  square  unit  of  sectional 
area  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

b  =  v{i  ±m<p\     .......     (17) 

V  and  m  being  certain  coefficients  which  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  also  upon  the  manner  of  the  loading. 
Consider  three  cases,  the  material  in  each  case  being  wrought- 
iron : 

{a)  Let  the  stresses  vary  between  a  maximum  tension  and 
an  equal  maximum  compression ;  then 

0=1, 

and 

.•.  6  =  700(1  —  i)  =  350*  per  cent.'. 

(6)  Let  the  material  be  subjected  to  stresses  which  are 
cither  tensile  or  compressive,  and  let  it  always  return  to  the 
original  unstrained  condition  ;  then 

min.  -S  =  o,     or    max.  B^  =  o,     and     .*.  0  =  a 
.-.  i  =  700(1  ±  o)  =  700*  per  cent.*. 

(c)  Let  the  material  be  continually  subjected  to  the  same 
dead  load ;  then 

min.  £  =  max.  B, 
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and 


700(1  4-  J)  =  1050*  per  cent.'  =  I4»934  lbs,  per  sq.  in., 

which  is  one  third  of  the  ultinnate  breaking  strength,  viz., 
1050*  per  cent.'. 

Thus  in  these  three  cases  the  admissible  stresses  are  in  the 
ratios  of  1:2:3,  ratios  which  have  been  already  adopted  in  ma- 
chine construction  as  the  result  of  experience. 

Wohler,  from  his  experiments  upon  untempered  cast-steel 
(Krupp),  concluded  that  for  alternations  between  an  unloaded 
condition  and  either  a  tension  or  a  compression,  b  •=.  \  100,  and 
for  alternations  between  equal  compressive  and  tensile  stresses, 
b  =  580. 

In  America  it  has  often  been  the  practice  to  take 

_  max.  B  +  max.  B'  __  a^  -{'  a" 
""  700  ~      700 

for  stresses  alternately  tensile  and  compressive,  it  being  as- 
sumed that  if  the  stresses  are  tensile  only,  their  admissible 
values  may  vary  from  o*  to  700*  per  cent.*. 

^.         .,       ^  ,        700F         ,      ,      a'         700        ,  ^^ 

bmce0  =^,.-.^  =TT0''^^    ^^^     ^^"H^'*   ^^  ^ 
Comparing  this  with  (12), 

for  0'  =    o,        i,        i,        },         I, 
(18)  gives  ^  =  700,     560,     467,     400,     350, 
and  (12)  gives  b  =  700,     612,     525,     437,     350. 

10.  Flow  of  Solids.— When  a  ductile  body  is  strained 
beyond  the  elastic  Hmit,  it  approaches  a  purely  plastic  con- 
dition in  which  a  sufficiently  great  force  will  deform  the  body 
indefinitely.  Under  such  a  force,  the  elasticity  disappears  and 
the  material  is  said  to  be  in  a  ^utd  state,  behaving  precisely 
like  a  fluid.  For  example,  it  flows  through  orifices  and  shows 
a  contracted  section.  The  stress  developed  in  the  material  is 
called  \\it,  fluid  pressure  or  coefficient  of  fluidity. 

The  general  principle  of  the  flow  of  solids,  deduced  by 
Trcsca,  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 
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*^  fressun  upan  a  solid  body  creates  a  tendency  to  the  relative 
7tion  of  the  particles  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
This  gives  an  explanation  of  the  various  effects  produced 
in  materials  by  the  operations  of  wire-drawing,  punching,  shear- 
ing, rolling,  etc*,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipes.  Prob- 
ably it  also  explains  the  anomalous  behavior  of  solids  under 
certain  extreme  conditions. 

Rails  which  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  are  found  to 

havx  acquired  an  elongated  lip  at  the  edge.     This  is  doubtless 

<iue  to  the  flow  of  the  metal  under  the  great  pressures  to  which 

ihc  rails  are  continually  subjected.     Other  examples  of  the  flow 

of  solids  are  to  be  observed  in  the  contraction  of  stretched  bars 

and  in  the  swelling  of  blocks  under  compression.     The  period 

of  fluidity  is  greater  for  the  more  ductile  materials,  and  may 

disappear  altogether  for  certain  vitreous  and  brittle  substances. 

In  punching  a  piece  of  wTought4ron  or  steel,  the  metal  is 

at  first  compressed  and  flows  inwards^  while  the  shearing'  only 

<:ommences  when  the  opposite  surface  begins  to  open.     A  case 

brought  under  the  notice  of  the  author  may  be  mentioned  in 

•llustration  of  this.     The  thickness  of  a  cold-punched  nut  was 

*JS  inches^  the  nut-hole  was  .3125  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 

length  of  the  piece  punched  out  was  only  ,75  inch.     Thus  the 

flow  must  have  taken  place  through  a  depth  of  1  inch,  and  the 

shearing  through  a  depth  of  .75   inch.     Hence   the   surface 

Mly  shorn  was  n  x  *i\2^  X  */$  =  .736  sq.  in,  in  area,  and  a 

^fasun  of  the  shearing  action  is  the  product  of  this  surface 

*fea  and  the  fluid  pressure.    The  nature  of  the  flow  may  be 

observed  by  splitting  a  cold  punched  nut  in  half  and  treating 

^'^c  fractured  surfaces  with  acid,  after  having  planed  them  and 

given  them  a  bright  polish.     The  metal  bordering  the  core  will 

^f  found  curved  downw*ards,  the  curv^ature  increasing  from  the 

bottom  to  the  top,  and  well-defined  curves  will  mark  the  sepa- 

^ting  planes  of  the  plates  which  were  originally  used  in  piling 

*^d  rolling  the  iron. 

la  experimenting  upon  lead,  Tresca  placed  a  number  of 
elites,  one  above  the  other^  in  a  strong  cylinder^  Fig,  188,  page 
'65,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  Upon  applying  pressure  the 
^^^dwas  always  found  to  flow  when  the  coeflicient  of  fluidity 
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was  about  2844  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  tlie  difference  of  stress  bei 
double  this  amount.     The  separating  planes  assumed  cur\'6d 
forms  analogous  to  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  flow  whi 
water  is  substituted  in  the  cylinder  for  the  lead. 

The  flow  of  ductile  metals^  e.g.,  copper,  lead,  wrought-i 
and  soft  steel,  commences  as  soon  as  the  elastic  limit  is 
cecded,  and  in  order  that  the  flow  may  be  continuous  the  d 
torting  stress  must  constantly  increase.     On  the  other  ban 
in  the  case  of  truly  plastic  bodies,  flow  commences  and  o 
tinues  under  the  same  constant  stress.     It  evidently  depeni 
upon  the  hardness  of  the  material,  and  has  been  called  the  \ 
efficient  of  hardness.     The  longer  the  stress  acts  the  greater 
the  deformation,  which  gradually  increases  indefinitely  or  al 
diminishing  rate. 

Experiment  shows  that  there  is  very  little  alteration  in  ll 
density  of  a  ductile  body  during  its  plastic  deformation,  ai 
Tresca's  analytical  investigations  are  based  on  the  assumptii 
that  the  body  is  deformed  without  sensible  change  of  volunn 

Consider  a  prismatic  bar  undergoing  plastic  deformation. 

Let  L  be  the  length  and  A  the  section  of  the  bar  at  cotf 
menccment  of  deformation. 

Let  L-\'  xh^  the  length  and  a  the  section  of  the  bar  at 
subsequent  period. 

Let/  be  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure. 

Since  the  volume  remains  unchanged, 


LA^{L±  x)a, 


the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  taken  according  as  the 
is  in  tension  or  compression. 

Let  P^  be  initial  force  on  bar. 

Let  P  be  force  on  bar  when  its  length  is  Z  ±  jr.    Then, 

P  _a^  L 

P,^  A  ~  L±x 


and  hence 
Hence 


P{L  ±  ^)  =  P^L  =  a  constant, 
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^jndtbe  force  diminiskfs  as  the  bar  stretches  and  ina'€ases  as 

the  bar  contracts  under  pressure* 
If  equation  (3)  be  refencd  to  rect- 
angular axes,  the  ordinates  repre- 
senting different  values  of  P  and 
the  abscissae  the  corresponding 
values  of  x,  the  stress-stram  dia- 
^  grams,  //  In  tension  and  cc  in  conrj- 
pression,  are  hyperbolic  curves, 
having  as  asymptotes  the  axis  of 
jr.  XOX,  and  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  J'  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  the  length  L  of  the  bar. 

Next  consider  a  metallic  mass 

(e.g.»  lead)  resting  upon  the  end 

lD  of  a  cylinder  of  radius  i?,  and  filling  up  a  space  of  depth 

f^   A  hole  of  radius  r  is  made  at  the  centre 

Ujc  face  CD\  through  which   the   mass 

^^  under  the  pressure  of  fluidity  exerted 

'a piston.     When  the  mass  has  been  com- 

ctl  to  the  thickness  DO  =  x,  let  ^^  be 

Bcc  ling  length  KB  of  the  "jet/' 

/'  ine  that  the  specific  weight  of 

He  mass  remains  constant. 
Ifrf^  be  the  diminution  in  the  thickness 
^W  corresponding  to  an  increase  tfy  in  the 
f^tfi^  of  the  jct»  then 


Ftc.  iS7t 


nU'dx  4-  fff^dy  =  a 


(0 


Intcgnting  cq.  I,  and  remembering  that 
1=0  when  jr  =  D, 


R'{D  -  x)  -  r>  =  o. 


(2) 


Smnd,  assume  that  the  cylindrical  portion  EFGH  xsgradu- 
"timstormed  into  NMPLKQX,  of  which  the  part  PMNQ 
ical,  while  the  diameter  of  the  part  PLKQ  pnif/ufj/fv 
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increases  from  the  face  of  the  cylinder  to  KL  (  =  EF)^  at  the 
end  of  the  jet.    Then 

;r(/?  —  r')^;tr=  amount   of   metal   which  flows  into  the 
central  cylinder 

=  2nrdrXy (3) 


dr  being  the  depth  to  which  the  metal  penetrates. 

Thirds  assume  that  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  portion  PMNQ  is  directly  proportional  to  the  said 
diameter. 

Then,  if  z  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  PQNM^ 


dr      dz 
r  ^  z  ' 


(4> 


By  eqs.  (3)  and  (4), 


Integrating, 

\r^  _  r")  log,  X  =  2r"  log,  z  +  c, 

€  being  constant  of  integration. 
When  X  =  Dy  z  =  ry 

/.  (ie"-01og,  J  =  2rMog,^, 
or 


7  =  (S)'" «> 


wonK. 


t6; 


By  eqs.  (2)  and  (5), 


(6) 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  profile  PL  or  QK. 

Note. — If  R^  =  3r*,  eq.  (6)  represents  a  straight  line, 

**/?"  —  2r^,       *•  '*  •*  parabola. 

II,  Work,— Work  must  be  done  to  overcome  a  resistance. 
Thus  bodies,  or  systems  of  bodies,  which  have  their  parts  suit- 
[  ably  arranged  to  overcome  resistances  are  capable  of  doing 
^work  and  are  said  to  possess  energy.     This  energy  is  termed 
iuftit  or  fioUntta/  according  as  it  is  due  to  motion  or  to  posi- 
tion,   A  pile-driver  falling  from  a  height  upon  the  head  of  a 
Lpile  drives  the  pile  into  the  soil,  doing  work  in  virtue  of  its 
notion*     Examples  of  potential  energy,  or  energy  at  rest,  are 
forded  by  a  bent  spring,  which  does  work  when  allowed  to 
^resume  its  natural  form  ;  a  raised  zaeigkt,  which  can  do  work  by 
falling  to  a  lower  level ;  g^tnpowder  and  dYnamite,  which   do 
*rork by  exploding ;  a  Leydenjar  charged  with  electricity,  which 
loes  work  by  being  discharged ;  coal,  storage  batteries,  a  head 
'Water ^  etc.     It   is  also  evident  that  this   potential  energy 
be  converted  into  kinetic  energy  before  work  can   be 
A  familiar  example  of  this  transformation  may  be  seen 
}^  the  action  of  a  common  pendulum.     At  the  end  of  the 
:  it  is  at  rest  for  a  moment  and  all  its  energy  \%  potential 
'^hen,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  it  has  reached  the  lowest 
FP^mt,  it  can  do  no  more  work  in  virtue  of  its  position.     It  has 
acquired,  however,  a  certain  velocity,  and    in  virtue  of   this 
Velocity  it  does  work  which  enables  it  to  rise  on  the  other  side 
I*^f  the  swing.     At   intermediate   points  its  energy  is   partly 
[kinetic  and  partly  potential. 

A  measure  of  energy,  or  of  the  capacity  for  doing  work,  is 
*e  ^imk  done. 

The  energy  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  actual  work  done 
^^  the  following  cases : 

f^)  If  the  effort  exerted  and  the  resistance  have  a  common 
P<*int  of  application. 


lone* 
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{b)  If  the  points  of  application  are  different  but  are  rigidly 
connected. 

{c)  If  the  energy  is  transmitted  from  member  to  member, 
provided  the  members  do  not  change  form  under  stress,  and 
that  no  energy  is  absorbed  by  frictional  resistance  or  restraint 
at  the  connections* 

Generally  speaking,  work  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  internal  wark^ 
or  work  done  against  the  mutual  forces  exerted  between  the 
molecules  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies,  and  external  wori^  or  J 
work  done  by  or  against  the  external  forces  to  which  the  body^ 
or  bodies  are  subjected.     In  cases  {d)^  {6),  {c)  above,  the  inter- 
nal work  is  necessarily  nil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact*  every  body  yields  to  some  extent  under 
stress,  and  work  must  be  done  to  produce  the  deformation* 
Frictional  resistances  tend  to  oppose  the  relative  motions  of 
members  and  must  also  absorb  energy.  If,  however,  the  work 
of  deformation  and  the  work  absorbed  by  frictional  resistance 
are  included  in  the  term  work  dane,  the  relation  still  holds  that 

Energy  =  work  done. 

A  measure  of  work  done  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  by 
the  distance  through  which  it  is  overcome.  When  a  man 
raises  a  weight  of  one  pound  one  foot  against  the  action  of 
gravity  he  does  a  certain  amount  of  work.  To  raise  it  tw^o  feet 
he  must  do  twice  as  much  work,  and  ten  times  as  much  to  raise 
it  ten  feet.  The  amount  of  work  must  therefore  be  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  feet  through  which  the  weight  is 
raised.  Again,  to  raise  two  pounds  one  foot  requires  twice  as 
much  work  as  to  raise  one  pound  through  the  same  distance; 
while  five  times  as  much  work  would  be  required  to  raise  five 
pounds,  and  ten  times  as  much  to  raise  ten  pounds.  Thus  the 
amount  of  work  must  also  be  proportional  to  the  weight  raised. 
Hence  a  measure  of  the  work  done  is  the  product  of  the 
number  of  pounds  by  the  number  of  feet  through  which  they 
are  raised,  the  resulting  number  being  designated  foot-pounds. 
Any  other  units,  e.g.,  a  pound  and  an  inch,  a  ton  and  an 
inch,  a  kilogramme  and  a  metre,  etc,  may  be  chosen,  and  the 
work   done   represented  in  inch-pounds,  inch-tons^  kilogram^ 
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metres,  etc  This  standard  of  measurement  is  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  nnachinery,  since  ever>'  machine  might  be  worked  by 
means  of  a  pulley  driven  by  a  falling  weight, 

12,  Oblique  Resistance. — Let  a  body  move  against  a 
resistance  R  inclined  at  an  angle  ^  to  the  direction  of  motion 
<Fig,  189).  No  work  is  done  against  the 
normal  component  R  sin  t^,  as  there  is  4?^^  /  ^ 
no  movement  of  the  point  of  applica-  ^^  /  y^ 
tion  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  This  component  is,  there- 
forc>  merely  a  pressure.  The  work 
done  against  the  tangential  component 
R ,  cos    ^    between    two    consecutive  ^^'^'  '^' 

points  M  and  N  of  the  path  of  the  body  is  R  cos  B ,  MN, 
Hence  the  total  work  done  between  any  two  points  A  and  B  of 
the  path 

=  2{R  cos  e,MN)  =  £r  cos  eds, 

s  being  the  length  of  AB. 

If  AB  is  a  straight  line  (Fig.  190),  and  if  R  is  constant  in 
direction  and  magnitude, 

the  total  work  =  R  cos  0 .AB  —  R.AQ 

^C  being  the  projection  of  the  displacement  upon  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resistance*     Let  the  path  be  the  arc  of  a  circle 


l/A^R 


cos^ 


J^^' 


^c 


(\»^ 


<    i   / 


Fic.  1^0.  Fig.  191, 

<Fig*  191)  subtending  an  angle  m  at  the  centre.     If  R  and  6  re- 
main constant,  tbc  work  done  from  A  to  B 

=  RqosB  arc  AB  =  R  cos  ff ,  OA  ,  a  =  R  .  OM  cos  6 .  a 

=  Rpa  —  Ma, 
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p  being  the  perpendicular  from  O  upon  the  direction  of  ^,  and 
M  —  Rf^  being  the  moment  of  resistance  to  rotation. 

If  there  are  more  resistances  than  one,  they  may  be  treat 
separately  and  their  several  effects  superposed.     In  such  c 
M  will  be  the  total  moment  of  resistance  and  will  be  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  separate  moments. 

The  normal  component  ^  sin  ^  produces  a  pressure; 

1^.  Graphical  Method. — Let  a  body  describe  a  path  A 
Q    (Fig.i92)against  a  variable  resistance  o 
such  a  character  that  its  magnitude  irk 


and 

'J 

■'  t" 

I 


iga. 


value  of  this  resistance  = 


the  direction  of  motion  may  be  repr^f 

sented  at  any  point  M  by  an  ordinat^P 
MNto  the  curve  CD,  Let  the  pattm.. 
AB  be  subdivided  into  a  number 
parts,  each  part  MP  being  so  sma 
that  the  resistance  from  M  to  P  ma.^*^ 
be  considered  uniform.  The  mea^w^ 
MN^FQ 


air^ 

M 


and  the  work  done 


MN  +  PQ    ___      ^^ 
- — - — - — ' .  AFP  =  the 


mxi. 

I 


overcoming  it  =  — -^ — -^.J//^  =  tlie  area  AINQP  in 

limit,     Hence  the  total  work  done  from  A  to  ^  =  the  ar 
bounded  by  the  curves  AB^  CD  and  the  ordinate^  AC,  BD. 

14.  Kinetic  Energy. — The  velocity  v  acquired  by  a  bcKJy 
of  w^eight  to  and  mass  m  in  falling  freely  from  rest  through  tl 
vertical  distance  //  is 

^        W  V  V* 

,%  «/A  =  —  -  =  m—, 
gz  2 

Thus  an  amount  of  work  wh  is  done,  and  the  body  possess 

the  kinetic  energy  w— -. 

Again,  let   x/  be  the  velocity  of  the   body  after   fallini 
through  a  further  distance  x,  measured  vertically.    Then 


and 
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Thus  the  work  done  in  falling  through  the  vertical  distance  x- 
is  wSf  and  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  change  of  kinetic 
energy, 

15.  Example  i*  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  work 
f/mf  in  stretching  or  compressing  a  bar  of  length  L  and  sec- 
tional area  A  by  an  amount  /, 

Suppose  that  the  force  applied  to  the  bar  gradually  in* 
creases  from  o  until  it  attains  the  value  P\  its  mean  value  is 

P  P 

—,  and  the  work  done  is  therefore  -/. 

2  2 

But  P=  ^^1}  ^  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
•%  the  work  done  =  jA-^  =  ^^^j  — . 


This  formula  is  only  true  for  small  values  of  the  ratio  j. 

In  the  case  of  a  compressive  force  it  is  assumed  that  the  bar 

tioes  not  bend. 

P 
A  suddenly  applied  force,  —  ,  will  do  as  much   work  as  a 

itt^y  force  which  increases  uniformly  from  o  to  P,  and  hence 
it  follows  that  a  bar  requires  haice  the  strength  to  resist  with 
»fety  the  sudden  application  of  a  given  load  than  is  necessary 
when  the  same  load  is  gradually  applied. 

U/is  the  proa/  stress  or  elastic  limit  per  unit  of  sectional 

*^t^i$the  corresponding /r^^/j/r^i/Vi,  and  the  work  done  in 

producing  the  latter  is  called  the  resilience  of  the  ban     Accord- 

P  AL    /* 

wg  to  the  above.  Its  value  is*^ — ;  ^  is  called  the  Modulus 

E    2      E 

0'  Resilience, 
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Ex.  2.  A  wrought-irori  tie-rod,  30  ft.  in  length  and  4  sq, 
in,  in  sectional  area,  is  subjected  to  a  longitudinal  pull  of 
40,000  lbs.  Determine  the  unit  stre^^s,  the  strain,  and  the  elon., 
gation,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  being  30*000,000  lbs. 


The  unit  stress  is 


40000 


=  10,000  lbs,  per  sq.  in. 


Also,  from  the  elastic  law,  loooo  =  30000000  X  strain, 

/,  the  strain  =  ~ 
and  the  elongation  =  -^  —  i^  ft. 

Ex.  3.    A  steel  rod  is  15  ft*  long   and  2^  sq.  in.  in  sec- 
tional area.     The  proof  strain  of  the  steel  is  ^^  and  its  coef 
cient  of  elasticity  is  36,ooo»ooo  ibs.     Find  the  greatest  weight 
that  can  be  safely  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  end  of  the  rod  frofi 
a  height  of  27  ft. 

The  proof  stress  =  £xproof  strain  —  36,000 lbs,  persq,  in*. 
The  compression  of  the  rod  under  the  proof-stress  is 


—  -ft 

I  am  *tt 


The  resilience  of  the  rod 


_rAL_  (36000)*  2i  X  15  X  12 
"*  £    2    ^  36000000  2 

=  8100  inchJbs,  =  675  ft,4bs. 

Again,  let  W^be  the  required  weight  in  pounds. 

The  total  distance  through  which  it  falls  =  27  ft  +( 
pression  =  (27  -f  J;)  feet,  and  the  corresponding  work  is 
W(27  -^  ^  ft.-lbs.  This  must  of  course  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  resilience  of  the  rod^  and 


and 


W^2Ar9  lbs. 
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The  resilience  of  the  rod  may  also  be  at  once  found  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  one  half  of  the  total  stress  by 
the  compression,  i.e,»  ^  .  2J .  36000  X  iGi  —  675  ft.-lbs. 

Ex.  4.  Let  ^, ,  tf, ,  2£/, ,  ,  . ,  xt%  be  the  weights  of  a  system 
kf  particles  rigidly  connected  together  and  at  distances  x^ ,  x^ , 
^x^, , ,  ,  x^,  respectively,  from  a  given  axis.     Let   the  system 
jevolve  around  the  axis  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  A. 
The  kinetic  energies  of  the  several  particles  are 


^       2    '      ^       2 


w^  xM* 


'       g        2     ' 
[and  therefore  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  system 


2     \ 


i' 


»,tW, ,  .  .  .  w,  being  the  masses  of  the  particles. 

The  sum  between  the  brackets  is  called  the  moment  of  in- 
tia  of  the  system  of  particles  about  the  axis  and  is  usually 
denoted  by  /. 


.%  the  total  kinetic  energy^  ^ 


A'l 


Again,  it  appears  from  the  definition  that  every  moment  of 
f iR^rtia  is  the  product  of  a  mass  and  the  square  of  a  length. 
[This  length  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration  and  is  usually 
^<icsignated  by  the  symbol  k. 

If  i^f  be  the  total  mass  of  the  system,  and  W  the  total 
weight, 

W 


and  the  total   kinetic   energy  =  M 


{Aky  _  JV  {Akf 


the  re- 
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suit  being  the  same  as  if  the  particles  were  collected  in  a  ring 
of  radius  k,  sometimes  called  the  equivalent  ring  or  fly-wheel. 

Let  Ig  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  with  respect 
to  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  h  be  the 
distance  between  the  two  axes.    Then 

Ig  =  m,{/i  -  x,y  +  m^{A  —  ;r,)'  +  .  .  .  +  mJ^A  —  xjf 
=  A'2{m)  -  2A2{mx)  +  2{7hx*). 

Since  the  new  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity, 

2mx  =  MA, 

Also,  2{m)  =  M    and     2{mx')  =  /; 

.-.  4  =  J///'  +  /-2iJ/A*; 
.-.  I=I^  +  MA\ 

So,  if  /'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  another  parallel  axis 
at  the  distance  A'  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 

r^I,'\-MA'\ 
.\I-MA'  =  I'  -MA\ 

Hence,  if  the  positions  of  two  parallel  axes  relatively  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  are  known,  and  if  the  moment  of  inertia  about 
one  is  given,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  other  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  last  formula. 

Note. — Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  number  of  the  par- 
ticles. They  may  be  infinite  in  number  and  infinitely  neair 
-each  other,  forming  in  fact  a  solid  body.  The  summation 
2{7nx^)  is  then  best  effected  by  integration. 

i6.  Values  of  kK 

1.  For  a  rectangular  plate  of  depth  d  with  re- 

spect  to   an  axis  through   the  centre  ^ 

perpendicular  to  the  side  d. >fe*  =  — . 

2.  For  a  circular  plate  of  radius  r  with  re-  , 

spect  to  a  diameter. k*  =  -. 
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3.  For  an  annulus  of  external  radius  r^  and 

•internal    radius  r,  with    respect  to  a  «4.     « 

diameter l^  =  ^i-lLI. 

4 

Note. — If  fj— r,  =  /,  and  the  breadth 
/  of  the  annulus  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  radius  r, ,  then 


If  —    '^^  ' — <-  =  -^^-i — '-,  approx., 
4  2 

and  the  area 

=  n{r^  —  r,")  =  2;rr,/,  approx. 


4  For  the  plates  in  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  an  axis  through  the  centre  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plates,  the  numerators 
remain  the  same  but  the  denominator 
is  in  each  case  2. 

S-  For  a  sphere  of  radius  r  with  respect  to  a 

diameter ^*  =  -r*. 

^'  For  a  solid  cylinder  of  radius  r  with  re- 


2 


spect  to  its  axis k^  =z  -. 

2 
7'  For  an  elliptic  plate  of  which  the  major 
and  minor  axes  are  26  and  2J  respec- 
tively : 

With  respect  to  the  major  axis ^'  =  — . 

4 

With  respect  to  the  minor  axis k*  =  — . 

4 
^«  For  a  triangular  plate  of  height  A  with  re- 
spect  to   an  axis  coinciding  with  the  ., 

base .  k*  =  --. 

o 
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17.  Momentum— Impulse. — A  moving  body  of  weight  vr 
and  mass  m  acted  upon  in  the  direction  of  motion  iot  a  time  t 
by  a  force  F  will  acquire  a  velocity  v  which  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  F  and  to  /,  and  inversely  proportional  to  w.     Hence 

Ft 

V  =  n  — , 
w 

n  being  some  coefficient. 

II  F=  Wy  the  velocity  generated  in  one  second  is^, 

.-.  ^=«, 
and 

Ft       Ft 
^  w        m 
or 

mv  =  Ft. 

This  is  the  analytical  statement  of  Newton's  Second  Law 
of  Motion,  which  has  been  expressed  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in  the 
following  form  :  "  The  change  of  momentum  (i.e.,  the  product  of 
the  mass  and  velocity)  is  numerically  equal  to  the  impulse  (i.e., 
the  product  of  the  force  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts) 
"dijhich  produces  it,  and  is  in  the  safne  direction^ 

Again,  let  /  be  the  perpendicular  from  a  fixed  axis  O  upon 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body,  and  let  r  be  the  radius  OP 
to  the  body.    Then 

mvp  =  Ftp  =.Fpt  —  Mt, 

where  M  -=■  Fp\  or  the  cliange  of  the  moment  of  momentum^  i.e., 
of  the  angular  momentum,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  impulse. 

The  above  results  are  also  true  for  two  or  more  bodies  or 
systems  of  bodies  severally  acted  upon  by  extraneous  forces, 
and  the  equations  may  be  written 

'^mv  =  ^Ft,     ^mvp  =  ^Fpt  =  2Mt. 

In  words,  the  total  change  of  fnomentum  in  any  assigned  direction 
is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  iw pulses  in  the  same  direction^ 
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W. 


/ 


y 


y 


pd  ike  Mai  change  a/  angular  momentum  is  equal  to  the  alge- 
tau  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impulses. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  two  or  more  bodies  or  systems  of 

iiei  mutually  attract  or  repel  each  other,  and  if  there  are  no 
)titaneous  forces,  the  total  momentum  in 
fy  assigned  direction    is  constant   (the 
rnciplc  of  the  conservation  of  linear 
ftomcntum)t  and  the  angular  momentum 

«/  a  given  axis  is  constant  (the  prin- 
Iplc  of    the   conservation    of    angular       / 
pmentum).  /y' 

Suppose  that  the  velocity  of  the  body  0^;-- 
1  weight  w  and  mass  m  changes  from  ^^^^  / 

i  to  r,  in  the  time  t  under  the  action  of  \y 

kcouple  of  moment  J/,  and  let/, ^  /,  be  F'lo*  m^ 

corresponding  values  of/,  and  r,,  r,  those  of  r,  Fig,  193, 

r.  m{vj>,-vj>^)-'Mt\ 

'if  Ti\,  u\  arc  the  components  of  i\,  v^  in  directions  perpen- 
cular  lo  Tj .  r^,  respectively, 

fn(w^r^  —  ii\r^)  =  Mt, 

L  weight  W  of  water  passing  through  a  turbine 

I    -  r,  and  internal  radius  r,  has  its  angular  mo- 

W  W 

Bcntum   changed   from   — w,r,   to   -^  tt',r,,    lo^,    zl\    being 

tangential   components  of  the  velocity  with  which   the 

*^*ter  mtcrs  and  leaves  the  wheel    The  water,  therefore,  exerts 

W 
^^  the  wheel  a  couple  of  moment  —  (xi'/^  —  «',rj,  and   if 

*hccl  rotates  with  an  angular  velocity  A,  the  work  done 
on  the  wheel  by  the  water 

rr,  ,     W 

o  «S 

I  M^  being  the  circumferential  velocities  corresponding  to 
F«iad  r,,  rcspcirtivcly. 
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l8.  Useful  Work— Waste  Work.— Let  a  body  of  mass  m 
and  weight  %v  pass  over  the  distance  i  under  the  action  of  a 
force  F  acting  in  the  direction  of  motion  for  a  time  /»  and  let 
the  velocity  of  the  body  change  from  i>,  to  i\.  Assume  /  to 
be  so  small  that,  for  the  interval  in  question,  the  velocity  may 

be  regarded  as  constant  and  of  the  average  value  — -; 


.  =  ^^^±ilv. 


But  Ft  =  {mv^  —  mv^y 


or 


Fti  =  ^v:-v,y, 


Fs  =  *^{v:-v,'). 


Thus  Fsy  the  work  done,  is  equal  to  the  change  of  kinetie 
energy  in  the  given  interval. 

If  the  body  is  a  material  particle  of  a  connected  system,  a 
similar  relation  holds  for  every  other  particle  of  the  system,  and 
the  total  work  done  —  \{'^nn\^  —  ^mv^^\ 

A  part  of  this  work  may  be  expended  in  doing  what 
called  effective  work,  i.e*,  in  overcoming  (i)  an  external  resist*^ 
ance,  or  in  doing  useful  work,  and  (2)  frictional  resistance,  or  in 
doing  wasted  work. 

Denoting  the  total  effective  work  by  7*,  and  the  total  nwittH 
work  by  7"^ ,  the  last  equation  may  be  written 

and  the  difference  between  the  total  motive  work  and  the  total 
effective  work  is  equal  to  the  total  change  of  kinetic  energ>^ 

In  the  case  of  a  machine  working  at  a  normal  speed  the 
velocities  of  the  different  parts  are  periodic,  being  the  same  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  any  period  or  number  of  periods 
For  any  such  interval,  therefore,  t\  ^  7\,  and  .*.  T^  =  TV 
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it  there  is  an  equality  between  the  motive  work  and  the 
effective  work.  _     _    _ 

19.  General  Case* — Let  x^,  7^ .  -?,  be  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  C.  of  G.  of  a  moving  body  of  mass  il/with  respect  to  three 
rectangular  axes  at  any  given  instant. 

Let  X,,  j,»  ^,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point  after  a 
unit  of  time. 

Let  ^Mi'i »  ^%  ^^  ^^^  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  of  mass  m 
at  the  given  instant. 

Let  x^,y^,  s^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  particle  after 
a  unit  of  time. 


Mx,  -  ^{mx,),     My^  =  ^{my,l     Mz^  =  ^{ms,)\ 
M(x^  -  J,)  ::=  ^m{x^  -  X,),     M{y,  -  y,)  =  2m{y^  -  y,), 

Mu  =  Smu,    Mv  =  Smtf,    Mw  =  ^mw^ 


or 


Ht  i't  w  being  the  component  velocities  of  the  C.  of  G,  at  the 

given  instant  with  respect  to  the  three  axes,  and  u,  v,  w  the 

component  velocities  of  the  particle  ;//  at  the  same  instant. 

From  these  last  equations, 

Mli  =  Smuu,    Mi^  —  ^minf,    Mw  =  ^mww, 

/.  M{u  -|-  fJ*  ^-  «;*)  =  ^m{uu  -\-w-\-  ww), 

\\h\ch  may  be  written  in  the  form 

M(u  +7  +  w)  +  ^m\{u  ^lif  +  {v  -  ?)*-f  (zt^  —  wy\ 
=  ^w(«'  +  V'  +  w"). 


or 
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U  being  the  resultant  velocity  of  the  C.  of  G. ;  v^  that  of  the 
particle ;  and  F,  that  of  the  particle  relatively  to  the  C.  of  G. 
The  last  equation  may  be  written 


Thus  the  energy  of  the  total  mass  collected  at  the  centre 
of  gravity,  together  with  the  energy  relatively  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  is  equal  to  the  total  energy  of  motion. 

If  the  body  revolves  around  an  axis  through  its  C.  of  G. 
with  an  angular  velocity  Ay  the  second  term  of  the  last  equa- 
tion becomes 

^2mf^A'  =  — 2>/r'  =  —  /, 

2  2  2       ' 

r  being  the  distance  of  the  particle  m  from  the  axis,  and  /  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  axis. 

20.  Example  i.  The  charge  of  powder  for  a  27-ton  breech- 
loader with  a  9-ton  carriage  is  300  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  500  lbs.,  its  diam.  is  10  in.,  and  its  radius  of  gyration 
3.535  in.;  the  muzzle  velocity  is  2020  ft.  per  sec. ;  the  velocity 
of  recoil,  \6\  ft.  per  sec. ;  the  gun  is  rifled  so  that  the  projectile 
makes  one  turn  in  40  calibres. 

Total  energy  of  explosion  =  energy  of  shot  +  energy  of  recoil : 
Entergy  of  shot  =  energy  of  translation  +  energy  of   rotation 

^  50      (2020)'       500     i_    /xr.lj.     202oy  /3.53S\' 

32.2*        2        "^32.2*  2*  V    ^     '40.^4/    V    12    j 
=  3 168OI  24.2  +97758.6  « 

=  31777882.8  ft.-lbs. ; 

36  X  2240    (i6iV 

Energy  of  recoil  = — — —  .  — -^  =  330652.1  ft-lbs. 

3^*2  2 
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Hence,  if  C"  be  the  energy  of  i  lb.  of  powder, 


I8l 


Cioo  —  31777882.8 +  330652.1 
=  32108534.9  ft-lbs., 
»nd  hence 

C=  107028.45  ft.-Ibs  =  47.7  ft.-tons. 

Ex.  2*  Let  W^be  the  weight  of  a  fly-wheel  in  lbs,,  and  let 
ts  max,  and  min.  angular  velocities  be  ^, ,  A^^  respectively. 
The  motion  being  one  of  rotation  only,  the  energy  stored  up 
^rhen  the  velocity  rises  from  A^  to  A^^  or  given  out  when  it 
^alls  from  A,  to  A^r  is 

1  W  W 

^,  i  t\  being  the  linear  velocities  corresponding  to  A^f  ^,,  and 
^  being  taken  equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  usual  to  specify  that  the  variation  of  velocity  is  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  fractional  part  of  the  mean  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  and  -  the  fraction.    Then 

M 


v,-'V^  =  —  ;    also    v,+v^  =  2V; 


H^nce  the  work  stored  or  given  out  =  —  — ■, 


21.  Centrifugal  Force. — A  body  constrained  to  move  in 

^pUiie  curve  exerts  upon  the  body  which  constrains  it,  a  force 
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^: 


called  centrifugal  force y  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  di* 
viating  (or  centripetal)  force  exerted  bj^ 
the  constraining  body  upon  the  revoivin 
body. 

Let  a  particle  of  mass  m  move  from  a 
point  P  to  a  consecutive  point  Q  (Fig.  I94)j 
of  its  path  during  an  interval  of  time  /| 
under  the  action  of  a  normal  deviating 
force. 

Let  the  normals  at  P  and  Q  meet  in  O ;  PQ  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  indefinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  centre 
at  0, 

If  there  were  no  constraining  force,  the  body  would  move 
along  the  tangent  at  F  to  a  point  T  such  that  PT^vt,  v 
being  the  linear  velocity  at  P. 

Under  the  deviating  force  the  body  is  pulled  towards  0 
through  a  distance  ilV=  |-/A/ being  the  normal  accekc 
tion,  and  QiV  being  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP* 
Also,  in  the  limit,     PQ  -  PT  ^  QN  =  vt. 


But 


QN'  ^PN.20P\ 


R  being  the  radius  OP\  and  hence 

A  being  the  angular  velocity. 

Hence  the  deviating  force  of  the  mass  m 


^  mf  —  m ^^  mA^r^ 

and  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  centrifug^^  j 

Again,  if  a  solid  body  of  mass  M  revo\y^  ^*^f  • 
velocity  A  about  an  axis  passing  through  i^^  ^^^^ 


Of 


an 


at\ 
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Centrifugal  force  will  be  nil^  provided  the  axis  of  rotation  is  an 
axis  of  symmetry,  or  is  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  at 
the  C  of  G. 

If  the  axis  of  rotation  is  parallel  to  one  of  these  axes,  but 
^E  a  distance  R  from  the  C.  of  G.. 


Ae  centrifu- ) 
gal  force     f 


W      ^ 
=  2mrA'  =  A'2mr  =  A'MR  =  —  A'R, 

g 


^hcxxK^  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  from  the  axis,  and 
^thc  weight  of  the  body.     Thus  the  centrifugal  force  is  the 

as  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  the  C  of  G. 
1  i  the  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  at  an  angle  Q  to  the  prin- 
tipaj     axis,   the   body   will    be    con-  ^,^ 

start  ^ly  subjected   to   the  action    of 
a  Couple  of   moment   zE  tan  ^,  E     g/^      \ 
being  the  actual  energy  of  the  body. 

ElXAAIPLE*— A   ring   of  radius  r  ^  

tot3.^es  with  angular  velocity  A  about    1  ON^       / /] 

its  cr^ntrc  O.  Let  p  be  the  weight  of 
the  ring  per  unit  of  length  of  periph- 
ery- Consider  any  half- ring  AFB. 
Tl^^  centrifugal  force  of  any  element  ^'^'  '^s* 

g 

Tlie  component  of  this  force  parallel  to  AB,  is  balanced  by 
an  equal  and  opposite  force  at  C",  the  angle  COB  being  = 
the  an|>Ie  COA.  Thus  the  total  centrifugal  force  parallel  to 
><  05  is  nil. 

The  component  of  the  force  at  C,  perpendicular  to  AB^ 

=  ^^A*r  sin  con  =^—A*r  cos  C'CE 
g  g 
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Hence,  the  total  centrifugal  force  perpendicular  to  AB 

If  7^  is  the  force  developed  in  the  material  at  each  of  the 
points  A  and  B, 

2T=  2^A'r\ 

since  the  direction  of  Tis  evidently  perpendicular  to  AB* 


g  g 


V  being  the  circumferential  velocity. 

Let  /  be  the  intensity  of  stress  at  A  and  B^  and  tu 
specific  weight  of  the  materiaL 

Assuming  that  T  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  sectional 
areas  at  -^  and  B^ 


Thus,  the  stress  is  independent  of  the  radius  for  a  given 
value  of  V,  and  the  result  is  applicable  to  every  point  of  a  fie 
ibie  clement,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  surfaces  ove 
which  it  is  stretched, 

22,  Impact.^ — When  a  body  strikes  a  structure,  or  meml 
of  a  structure,  the  energy  of  the  blow  is  expended  in 

(i)  overcoming  the  resistance  to  motion  of  the  body  struck; 

(2)  deforming  the  body  struck ; 

(5)  the  kinetic  energy  of  either  or  of  both  of  the 
after  impact,  if  ike  motion  is  sensible  ; 

(4)  deforming  the  striking  body; 

{5)yjroducing  vibrations. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  energy  represented  by  (s)  is  very 
small  and  may  be  disregarded*  Also,  if  the  striking  body  is 
very  hard,  the  energy  (4),  absorbed  in  its  deformation,  is  inap- 
preciable and  may  be  neglected. 

Firsts  let  a  body  of  weight  P  fall  through  a  vertical  dis- 
tance h  and  strike  a  second  body,  the  point  of  application 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  blow  through  a  distance  x 
against  a  mean  resistance  R\    Then 

P{h  ^x)  =  work  done  =  R'x, 

Let  Fbe  the  velocity  of  the  striking  body  at  the  moment 
of  impact    Then 


P  V* 
energy  of  blow  —  —  —  ^  R'x  =  /\A  -j-  x), 
S  2 


The  actual  resistance  is  direct iy  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  point  of  application  moves,  so  bug  as 
tki  limit  of  ilastkity  is  not  exceeded.     Its  initial  value  is  iit7, 

R 
^d  if  R  is  its  max.  value,  the  mean  value  is  ^'  =  —  * 

2 


PW      Rx       ^,    .     , 
—  —  =  —  ==  Pijt  +  jr). 

g    2  2  V       I      / 


If  A  =  o,  i?  =  7,Py  or  the  sudden  application  of  a  load  P 
from  rest»  produces  a  pressure  equal  to  twice  the  load,  pro- 
vided the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  exceeded. 

Example.  A  i-oz.  bullet  moving  with  a  velocity  of  Soo  ft. 
P^  sec  strikes  a  target  and  is  stopped  dead  in  the  space  of 
Amch(^=32),    Then 


i.VrVf-(8oo)'^Je\A.Vr; 
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/.  R\  the  mean  resistance  overcome  by  the  bullet,  =  JCXX)  lbs. 
The  time  in  which  the  bullet  is  brought  to  rest 

^  momentum  ^  ^^ .  ^ .  800  ^    i 
"~        force       ~       5000       ""  3200 

Next,  let  a  body  of  weight  W^  moving  in  a  given  direction 
with  a  velocity  v^  strike  a  body  of  weight  W^  moving  in  the 
same  direction  with  a  velocity  v^.  After  impact  let  the  bodies 
continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction  with  a  common  ve- 
locity V. 

W  W 

—^  ^1  +  — ^  ^«  =  momentum  before  impact 


=  momentum  after  impact 


or 


W,v,+  W,v,  =  {W,+  JV,)v. 


Energy  before  impact  =  — --^-\ •—• 


Energy  lost  by  impact 


=  ^(W'.^.'  +  fv,'^:)  -  j/iv,  +  w,) 
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If  either  of  the  bodies  is  subjected  to  any  constraint,  energy 
must  be  expended  to  overcome  such  constraint,  and  the  loss  of 
enei^  by  impact  will  be  less. 

Example  i.  Let  a  weight  bf  W^  tons  fall  h  ft.  upon  the 
head  of  a  pile  weighing  W^  tons  and  drive  it  a  ft,  into  the 
ground  against  a  mean  resistance  of  R  tons,  the  head  of  the 
pile  being  crushed  for  an  appreciable  length  x  ft. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  weight  when  it  strikes  the  pile ; 
Ki  p  ((     4«     mtdLti  [Qtct  of  the  blow  ; 

"  y  "     "     distance  through  which  pile  moves  during  ac- 
tion of  blow ; 
"    /  "     "     duration  of  the  blow  in  seconds ;     .    . 
"  V  "     "     common  velocity  of  the  pile  and  weight  during 

action  of  blow; 
"  2    "     "     distance  through  which  pile  moves  after  the 

blow. 
J^x  +  Ry  =  work  done   in  crushing  the  pile  -\-  work 
done  in  overcoming  ground-resistance 
in  time  /  =  energy  dissipated  by  blow 


W  4-  W  V^ 
=  WJt  -      '  ^      '— (i> 


Ako;  considering  the  change  of  momentum  first  of  weight 
and  then  of  pile, 

IV  W 

/>/  =  ^X^-F)  =  ie/  +  -^v.    ....   (2) 

Again, 

Rz  =  work  done  after  blow  =  — i-^t — ?  —       ^    (^\ 

g         2  ^^^ 

Fihally,'  y-\^s  =  a, (4) 

and 

v^  =  2gh (5) 
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Thus,  if  fT,,  W^y  hy  a,  and  x  are  known,  eqs.  (l)  to  (5)  will 
give  Py  ty  Ry  yy  Vy  and  z. 

Ex.  2.  Let  a  hammer  weighing  W^  lbs.  moving  with  a  ve- 
locity of  V  ft.  per  sec,  strike  a  ftail  weighing  W^  lbs.  and  drive 
it  X  ft.  into  a  piece  of  timber,  of  weight  W^y  against  a  mean 
resistance  of  R  lbs. 

Firsty  assume  the  timber  to  be  fixed  in  position. 

Let  Fj  be  the  common  velocity  acquired  by  the  hammer 
and  nail. 


(fTj  4-  ^i)"r^  =  energy  expended  in  overcoming  R 

=  ^ (I) 

W                                                IV  +  IV 
But        — -V  =  change  of  momentum  =  — ^— -V^.      •    (2) 

■  •  =^. (3) 


••  }V,  +  W,2£- 


X         IVv 
and  the  time  of  the  penetration  =  -z-^  =  -^  sec.      •    .    •     (4) 


Second,  let  the  timber  be  free  to  move,  and  let  V^  be  the 
common  velocity  acquired  by  the  hammer,  nail,  and  timber. 

(  W^,  +  W^  — ^  =  energy  expended  in  overcoming  R  plus 
^         the  energy  expended  in  producing  the 
velocity  F, 

=  Rx^{W,JrW,^W^,  ^    .    .    (5) 

■a/         w  A-W  W  A-W  -A-W 

But  >r.^  ^  ir.-h  w,      ^  »^.-t-  tr.-f  ^v.  ^ 

g  g  g  ^  ' 
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Hence,  substituting  these  values  of  Fj  and  F,  in  eq.  (5), 


Rx\    ...(;) 


also,  the  time  of  the  penetration 

■"  \V,  -W,+  W,+  W,gR  ^^^•' W 

and  the  distance  through  which  the  timber  moves 

23.  On  the  Extension  of  a  Prismatic  Bar. — The  ele- 
mentary law  of  extension  is  sometimes  enunciated  as  follows: 

A  prismatic  bar  of  length  L  and  sectional  area  A  is 
stretched,  and  its  length  is  Z  +  -^  when  the  force  of  extension 
^^P\  if  rfPis  the  increment  of  force  corresponding  to  an  in- 
crement dx  of  length, 

dP=EA- 


"L  +  x' 
Hence,  the  force  producing  an  extension  /  is  equal  to 

£eAj-^  =  £A  Iog,(i  +  -)=  i^, ,  suppose. 
But 

l^&G  +  z)  =  Z-2"(z)  +j(z)  "•  •  •  =  Z'  ^PP'^^- 

.\P,^EA^. 
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r^     .r  ^  ,1  ,       dP,       EA        ^  EA 

Cor ollary.'r'r  torn  the  last  equation,  —-tj-  =   -^,  and  —j- 

is  consequently  a  measure  of  the  longitudinal  stiffness  of  a  bar, 
so  that^for  the  same  material,  the  stiffness  varies  directly  as  the 
sectional  area  and  inversely  as  the  length,  while  for  differetit 
materials  it  also  varies  directly  as  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
Work  of  Extension, — The  force  producing  the  increment  ^;r 

has    for    its    least  value  P\j=z EAjL  for  its  greatest  value 
P-{-dP,  and  for  its  mean  value  P-\ ,  so  that  the  work  done 


IS 


(P'\ \dx  =  Pdx,  approximately. 


Hence  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  bar  until  its  length 
is  Z  +  V  is  equal  to 

EAP 


fp^^fsAl^^--^'- 


24.  On  the  Oscillatory  Motion  of  a  Weight  at  the  End 
^        of  a  Vertical  Elastic  Rod. — An  elastic  rod  of  natu- 
ral length  L{PA)  and  sectional  area  A  is  suspended 
from  Oy  and  carries  a  weight  P  at  its  lower  end,  which 
elongates  the  rod  until  its  length  is  OB  =  Z  +  ^. 

Assume  that   the  mass  of  the  rod  as  compared 
with  P  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded,  then 

A 

B  If  the  weight  is  made  to  descend  to  a  point  C,  and 

j  is  then  left  free  to  return  to  its  state  of  equilibrium,  it 

Ic       must  necessarily  describe  a  series  of  vertical  oscilla- 
tions about  B  as  centre. 
Fig.  196.  Take  -^  as  the  origin,  and  at  any  time  /  le^t  the 

weight  be  at  il/ distant  x  from  B\  also  let  BC  =  c. 
Two  cases  may  be  considered. 

First,  suppose  the  end  of   tlie  rod  to  be  gradually  forced 
.down  to  C  and  then  suddenly  released. 
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According  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

(-77  J   =  the  work  done  between  C  and  M 

g  2  \dtl 


or 


g 
and  hence 


Pi  (dxy_Pi 


V,  the  velocity  of  the  weight  at  AT,  =  \/j{c*  —  Jt^)h . 

Now  V  is  zero  when  ;r  =  ±  ^,  so  that  the  weight  will  rise 
above  i?  to  a  point  C,  where  BC^ ,  —  -  =  BC. 
Again,  from  the  last  equation, 

,,     /F_       dx 
and  integrating  between  the  limits  o  and  x, 

and  the  oscillations  are  therefore  isochronous. 
When  X  =:  c, 

and  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  is 
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Next,  suppose  the  oscillatory  motion  to  be  cause 
weight  P  falling  without  friction  from  a  point  /?,  an 
suddenly  checked  and  held  by  a  catch  at  the  lower  em 
rod. 

Take  the  same  origin  and  data  as  before,  and  let  A 
The  elastic  resistance  of  the  rod  at  the  time  /  is 


and  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  weight  is 


-  —  _P-EA-j--P-  ^{l  +  x)--P^ 
d*x  z 


""'   le=-V' 


Integrating, 


I -TT I   =  —  jx^  +  ^,  >  ^1  bemg  a  constant  of  mtegrat 

^  dx   ,  .  ,  ^   a 

But  -7-  is  zero  when  r  =  ^,  and c^  =  -jc. 
at  I 


Hence 


(f)-=f,. -.,=.. 


This  is  precisely  the  same  equation  as  was  obtainec 
first  case,  and  between  the  limits  o  and  x 


■sff 


^  -  sin-'-, 
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SO  that  the  motion  is  isochronous,  and  the  time  of  a  complete 
oscillation  is 


Cor,  I.  When  jr  —  —  /, 


(f)"=-^. 


and  hence 


& 


or 


^{e-r)  =  2gh. 


r*  -  /*  -I-  2///. 


Lew.  2.  H  h  =  o»  i,e.,  if  the  weight  is  merely  placed  upon 
^hc  rod  at  the  end  A^  r  ^  ±  /,  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
Oscillation  is  twice  the  statical  elongation  due  to  P. 
f  Coy.  J,  The  rod  may  be  safely  stretched  until  its  len^h  is 
^  +  /,  while  a  further  elongation  c  might  prove  most  injurious 
^^  its  elasticity,  which  shows  the  detrimental  effect  of  vibratory 
®^tion.  If  a  small  downward  force  Q  is  applied  to  /'when  it 
'^'^s  reached  the  end  of  its  vibration,  it  will  produce  a  corre- 
sponding descent,  and  the  weight  P  will  then  ascend  an  equal 
**istance  above  its  neutral  position*  At  the  end  of  the  interval 
Corresponding  to  P's  natural  period  of  vibration^  apply  the 
'ofcc  again,  and  P  will  descend  still  further.  This  process 
inaybe  continued  indefinitely,  until  at  last  rupture  takes  place, 
bowever  small  Pand  ()  may  be.  If  Q  is  applied  at  irregular 
v:ils,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  will  still  be  increased, 
^''^^  the  increase  will  be  followed  by  a  decrease,  and  so  on  con- 
.^inually.  In  practice  the  problem  becomes  much  more  com- 
plex on  account  of  local  conditions,  but  experience  shows  that 
^foiciuativn  of  stress  is  always  more  injurious  to  a  structure 
than  the  stress  due  to  the  maximum  load,  and  that  the  injury 
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is  aggravated  as  the  periods  of  fluctuation  and  of  vibration  of 
the  structure  become  more  nearly  synchronous. 

An  example  of  a  fluctuating  load  is  a  procession  marching 
in  time  across  a  suspension-bridge,  which  may  strain  it  far 
more  severely  than  a  much  greater  dead  load,  and  may  set  up 
a  synchronous  vibration  which  may  prove  absolutely  dangerous. 
In  fact,  a  bridge  has  been  known  to  fail  from  this  cause. 

Cor.  4.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  rod  may  be  ap- 
proximately found  by  means  of  the  formula 


T=n,    I' 


g 


T  being  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation.    For  suppose  that 
the  rod  emits  a  musical  note  of  n  vibrations  per  second,  then 


\  g  2n 

is  the  time  of  travel  from  C  to  C, ; 

,•./  =  — ^—5,     and  hence    E  ■=•  -^r- . 

47r';r'  A      g 

Cor,  5.  Suppose  that  the  weight  is  perfectly  free  to  slide 
along  the  rod.  When  it  returns  to  A^  it  will  leave  the  end  of 
the  rod  and  rise  with  a  certain  initial  velocity.  This  velocity 
is  evidently  ^2ghy  and  the  weight  accordingly  ascends  to  Z>, 
then  falls  again,  repeats  the  former  operation,  and  so  on.  The 
equations  of  motion  are  in  this  case  only  true  for  values  of  x 
between  x  '=i-\-  c  and  x  =  —  L 

25.  On  the  Oscillatory  Motion  of  a  Weight  at  the  End 
of  a  Vertical  Elastic  Rod  of  Appreciable  Mass. — Suppose 
the  mass  of  the  rod  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  assume : 

{a)  That  all  the  particles  of  the  rod  move  in  directions  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  rod. 
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{b)  That  all  the  particles,  which  at  any  instant  are  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  remain  in  that  plane  at  all  times. 

As  before,  the  rod  OA  of  natural  length  L  and  sectional 
area  A  is  fixed  at  O  and  carries  a  weight  P,  at  A. 

Take  O  as  the  origin,  and  let  OX  be  the  axis  of  the  rod. 

Let  Sy  S  -\-  dSi  and  ;r,  ;r  +  dXy  be  respectively  the  actual 
and  natural  distances  from  O  of  the  two  consecutive 
sections  MMy  M'M^.  '  q 

Let  p,  be  the  natural  density  of  the  rod,  and  p 
the  density  of  the  section  MMy  distant  S  from  O. 

The  forces  which  act  upon  the  rod  are : 

[a)  The  upward  and  constant  force  P^dX  O.  M'^wf' 

(*)  The  weight/^,  at  ^. 

[c]  The  weight  of  the  rod. 

(d)  A  force  ^^per  unit  of  mass  through  the  slice 
bounded  by  the  planes  MM,  M'M\  distant  S  and 
^i-dS,  respectively,  from  O. 

Suppose  the  rod,  after  equilibrium  has  been  es- 
tablished, to  be  cut  at  the  plane  M^M'.     In  order  to 
"maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  OM'M'  it 
^^*iU  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  this  plane  a  certain 
^orce  P,  and  the  equation  of  equilibrium  becomes 


-  /'o  +  £9Ad&X  +  P^p^gAx  =  o. 

But  if  the  thickness  d£  of  the  slice  MM'  is  indefinitely 
diminished,  P  is  evidently  the  elastic  reaction,  and  its  value  is 

Hence 
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Differentiating  with  respect  to  x. 


dS  (PS 


But  pdS  =  p^dx, 


or 


.-.  p^X+  EA  -j^  +  p,gA  =  o, 


Also,  p^AXdx  is  the  resistance  to  acceleration  arising  from 
the  inertia  of  the  slice,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 


d'S 


so  that 


—  P^dx-j^, 


„_       d^S 
^  -  ""  'de  • 

Hence 

d^a       Ed's 

df  ""  p,  dx'  +^- ^^^ 

71?  Wz'^  this  equation, — In  the  state  of  equilibrium, 
is  the   tension   in   the   section    of   which   the  distance    from 
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>    is  X,  and  counterbalances  the  weight  P^  and  the  weight 
,^(/  —  x)g  of  the  portion  AMN  of  the  rod. 

.'.EAi^-i)  =  P,  +  p^g{l-x), 


ntegrating, 

^=-+&-+¥(^-t)-  •  •  •  <^) 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  ^  vanish 
together. 

This  value  of  S  is -a  particular  solution  of  (i),  and  is  inde* 
pendent  of  /. 

Put       ^  =  -+^-+¥(/--7)+-. 

■2  being  a  new  function  of  x  and  /.    Then 

dx'  ~      E^'^dx"    *"^      de~df' 
Hence,  from  eq.  (i), 

d^z      Ed^z         ,d*z        ,  ,      E 

liJ  =  T  jHT  =  ^i  3"r>    where    v '  =  — . 
dr       p,  rf;ir'  *  dx^  *        p^ 

The  integral  of  this  equation  is  of  the  form 

z  =  F{x  +  vJ)+f{x--vJ\ 
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^  /  =  A  /  —  j  being  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  vibrations. 
The  full  solution  of  (i)  is  therefore  of  the  form 


26.  Inertia— Balancing.— Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion, 
called  also  the  Law  0/ Inertiay  stRtts  that  "a  body  will  continue 
in  a  state  of  rest  or  of  unifgrm  motion  in  a  straight  line  unless 
it  is  made  to  change  that  state  by  external  forces." 

This  property  of  resisting  a  change  of  state  is  termed 
tnert7a,'3,nd  in  dynamics  is  always  employed  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a  body,  i.e.,  its  mass,  to 
which  the  inertia  must  be  necessarily  proportional.  Thus,  to 
induce  motion  in  a  body,  energy  must  be  expended,  and  must 
again  be  absorbed  before  it  can  be  brought  to  rest.  The  inertia 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  a  machine  may  therefore  heavily 
strain  the  framework,  which  should  be  bolted  to  a  firm  foun- 
dation, or  must  be  sufficiently  massive  to  counteract  by  its- 
weight  the  otherwise  unbalanced  forces. 

Example  i.  Consider  the  case  of  a  direct-acting  horizontal 

steam-engine,  Fig.  198.  At  any 
given  instant  let  the  crank  OF 
and  the  connecting-rod  CP  make 
angles  6  and  0,  respectively,  with 
the  line  of  stroke  AB. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of   the 
Fig.  198.  crank-pin  centre  P,  and  let  u  be 

the  corresponding  piston  velocity,  which  must  evidently  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  end  C  of  the  connecting-rod. 

Let  0-P  produced  meet  the  vertical  through  Cin  /. 
At  the  moment  under  consideration,  the  points  C  and  Pare 
turning  about  /  as  an  instantaneous  centre. 

.  !1_  /C      sin(<9+0) 

'  *  Z/  ""   //^  ""  cos  0 
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Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  i*e.,  the 
|>iston-head,  piston-rod,  cross-head  (or  motion-block),  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  connecting-rod. 

Assume  (i)  that  the  motion  of  the  crank-pin  centre  is  uni- 
^b  form ; 

^^^H  (2)  that  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rod  may 

^^^P  be   disregarded   without   sensible  error,  and 

^    Draw  PN  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  let  ON=x\  ON  is 
tqual  to  the  distance   of  the  piston  from   the  centre  of  the 
Etrrcke,  corresponding  to  the  position  OP  of  the  crank. 
The  kinetic  energy  of  the  reciprocating  parts 


W  ti"  sin'  6 


^  being  the  radius  OP. 
1^    .V  the  change  of  kinetic  energy,  or  work  done,  corresponding 
^^  the  values  x, ,  x^  of  x. 

Let  R  be  the  mean  pressure  which,  acting  during  the  same 
interval,  would  do  the  same  work.     Then 


-   g  2\      r*      }• 


Wii'  x;-x* 

^2        r* 


=  R{x,  —  X,), 


,'.Jl  = 


Wv*  x,-\-x, 
g   2        r*      • 


lence,  in   the  limit,  when  the  interval  is  indefinitely  small, 
=  X,  ■=.  X,  and  the  pressure  corresponding  to  x  becomes 


R  = zx. 

g  ^ 
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This  IS  the  pressure  due  to  inertia^  and  may  be  written  in  the 
form 


r 


C  f  = ^1  being  the  centrifugal  force  of  W  assumed  con- 

centrated  at  the  crank-pin  centre.  /?  is  a  maximum  and  equal 
to  C  when  jt  =  r,  i.e.,  at  the  points  A,  B^  and  its  value  at 
intermediate  points  may  be  represented  by  the  vertical  ordi- 
nates  to  ^j5  from  the  straight  line  EOF  drawn  so  that 
AE  =  BF  =  C.  In  low-speed  engines,  C  may  be  so  small  that 
the  effect  of  inertia  may  be  disregarded,  but  in  quick-running 
engines,  C  may  become  very  large  and  the  inertia  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts  may  give  rise  to  excessive  strains. 

Another  force  acting  upon  the  crank-shaft  is  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  the  crank,  crank-pin,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
necting-rod which  may  be  supposed  to  rotate  with  the  crank- 
pin. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  mass  concentrated  at  the  crank- 
pin  centre  which  will  produce  the  same  centrifugal  force  as 
these  rotating  pieces  (i.e.,  wr  =  sum  of  products  of  the  weights 
of  the  several  pieces  into  the  distances  of  their  centres  of  gravity 
from  O). 

The  centrifugal  force  of  a/  = . 

g   r 

Thus  the  total  maximum  pressure  on  the  crank-shaft 


A  being  the  uniform  angular  velocity  of  the  crank-pin. 

This  pressure  may  be  counteracted  by  placing  a  suitable 
balance-weight  (or  weights)  in  such  a  position  as  to  develop  in 
the  opposite  direction  a  centrifugal  force  of  equal  m^^nltude. 
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Let  W^  be  such  a  weight  and  R  its  distance  from  0,    Then 


RW,  —  =  r{W+%v)—, 


'rom  which,  if  R  is  given,  IV^  may  be  obtained. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  an  amount  of  energ^y 
presented  by  the  triangle  AEO  is  absorbed  in  accelerating  the 
reciprocating  parts,  and  the  same  amount,  represented  by  the 
Wangle  BOF,  is  given  out  during  the  second  half  of  the  stroke 
^hen  the  reciprocating  parts  are  being  retarded. 

During  the  up-stroke  of  a  vertical  engine  the  weights  of  the 
''^procating  parts  act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of 
^^  piston,  while  during  the  down-stroke  they  act  in  the  same 
<lirection, 

XnAE  produced  (Fig.  199)  lake^i?'  to  represent  the  weight 
**f    tlic  reciprocating  parts  on  the  same  scale  p- 
^  ^E  represents  the  pressure  due  to  inertia.  t\ 
Draw  EOF'  parallel  to  EOF.  f^ 

During  the   up-stroke  the  ordtnates  of 
£'  O'  represent  the  pressures  required  to  ac- 
celerate the  reciprocating  parts,  the  pressures  while  they  are 
^taidcd  being  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  O^P, 
The  case  is  exactly  reversed  in  the  down-stroke, 

X 

NM. — The  formula  R  =  C—  may  be  easily  deduced  as 

follows : 

^      •  ,        .  ^«  dO      V* 

H  =  V  sin  & ;  the  acceleration  ^  '^  =  ^  ^^^  ^ -^  ^  3^ ', 

—  -jt  =  accelerating  force  =  force  due  to  inertia 
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Ex.  2.  Consider  a  double-cylinder  engine  with  two  cranks 
at  right  angles,  and  let  d  be  the  distance  between  the  centre 
lines  of  the  cylinders  (Fig.  200). 


,1C£06£_^^^ 


Fig.  900. 


The  pressures  due  to  inertia  transmitted  to  the  crank-pins 
when  one  of  the  cranks  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  line  of 
stroke  are 

P^  =  Ccos  »    and    P,  =  Csin  ft 

These  are  equivalent  to  a  single  alternating  force 

P  =  C(cos  ^  ±  sin  6^ 

acting  half-way  between  the  lines  of  stroke,  together  with  a 
couple  of  moment 

M=P--  Ch[cos  e  ±  sin  e). 


The  force  and  couple  are  twice  reversed  in  each  revolution, 
and  their  maximum  values  are 

Cd  ^ 
P^^=C^2     and     ^_  =  -i/J. 


In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  might  result  from  the  action 
of  the  force  and  couple  at  high  speeds,  suitable  weights  are 
introduced  in  such  positions  that  the  centrifugal  forces  due  to 
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their  rotation  tend  to  balance  both  the  force  and  the  couple. 
For  example,  the   weights  may  be  placed 
upon  the  fly-wheels,  or  again,  upon  the  driv- 
ing-wheels of  a  locomotive* 

Let  a  balance-weight  Q  be  placed  nearly 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  centre  of  each 
cnnk-pin  (Fig.  201),  and  let  R  be  the  distance 
from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Q. 

Let  f  be  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  balance-weights. 

The  centrifugal  force  Fdue  to  the  rotation  of  Q 


>n 


Fig.  sot. 


g  (velocity  of  Q)' 

s         R 


<2  J  ^'  .     QR  ^ 


and  this  force  F  is  equivalent  to  a  single  force  Facting  half-way 
v^  between  the  weights  and  to  a  couple  of  moment 

e 

F-T*    Let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  radius 

to  a  baIanceAveight»  and  the  common  bisector 

of  the  angle  between  the  two  cranks  (Fig.  202). 

Since  there  are  two  weights  Q,  there  will 


Pic, 


be  two  couples  each  of  moment  /^- ,  and  two 


forces  each  equal  to  F  acting  half-way  between  the  weights, 
the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  couples  being  180"—  20,  and 
that  htrtween  the  forces  being  20,  The  moment  of  the  result- 
4i>t  couple  is  /V  sin  0,  and  its  axis  bisects  the  angle  between 
the  axes  ot  the  separate  couples ;  the  resultant  force  parallel 
to  the  line  of  stroke  =  2F  cos  0. 

Q  and  0  may  now  be  chosen  so  that 

zFcofs  0^=  maximum  alternating  force  =:  CV^, 


aad 


#^#  Ml  0  ss  maidmum  alternating  couple  =:  —  Vi. 
.*.  tan  0  =  -  , 


and 


+  rf' 


Ex.  3.  Again,  the   pressure   C  at  a  dead  point  may 

balanced  by  a  weight  Q  diametrically  opposite. 
If  y?  is  the  radius  of  the  weight- circle,  then 


and 


Wv'       ^      QR  . 


Q^W^. 


The  weight  Q  may  be  replaced  by  a  weight  Q 
near  and  a  weight  Q    .  .     on  the  far  wheel 


e^d 


on  the 


2e 


2€ 

Thus,  since  the 


cranks  are  at  right  angles,  there  will  be  two  weights  90'  ap 

on  each  wheel,  viz,,  Q in  line  with  the  crank  and  Q — —\ 

2e  ^    2€ 

These  two  weights,  again,  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  weight 

B  whose  centrifugal  force  is  the  resultant  of  the  centrifugal 

forces  of  the  two  weights*     Thus 

\g   Rl'^^g     2e      Ri^V      2e      R/' 


v'  being  the  linear  velocity  at  the  circumference  of  the  weight-j 
circle. 

,\  B"  =  Q-   ^ 
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or 


=V^' 


If  a  IS  the  angle  between  the  radius  to  the  greater  weight 
Q— —  and  the  crank  radius, 

g     2e     R      e  ^d 

g     2e     R 
Note. — In  outside-cyh'ader  engines  e  -^  dis  approximately 
nil,  and  5  =  (2  =  ^^^ 

27.  Curves  of  Piston  Velocity. — Consider  the  engine  in 
Ex.  I. 

s 


Fig.  203. 

Let  CP  produced  intersect  the  vertical  through  O  in  T,  and 
in  OPt2iVcOT'  =^0T. 

The  piston  velocity  u  and  the  velocity  v  of  the  crank-pin 
centre  are  connected  by  the  relation 


«  _  sin(^+0)  _  qT_  OT^ 
v'^      cos  0      "  0P'~  OP' 


(I) 


If  the  velocity  v  is  assumed  constant,  and  if  it  is  represented 
by  OP^  then  on  the  same  scale  OT'  will  represent  the  piston 
velocity  u.     Drawing  similar  lines  to  represent  the  value  of  u 
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for  every  position  of  the  crank,  the  locus  of  T'  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  two  closed  curves  OGS^  OHT,  called  the  polar  curves 
of  piston  velocity.  They  pass  through  the  point  O  and  through 
the  ends  5  and  T  of  the  vertical  diameter.  On  the  side  towards 
the  cylinder  they  lie  outside  the  circles  having  OS  and  OT  as 
diameters,  while  on  the  side  away  from  the  cylinder  they  lie 
inside  the  circles.  If  the  connecting-rod  is  so  long  that  its 
obliquity  may  be  disregarded, 

0  =  0    and     «  =  Z'sin  0, 

and  the  curves  coincide  with  the  circles. 

A  rectangular 6\di§v^m  of  velocity  may  be  drawn  as  follows: 


C    M 


Upon  the  vertical  through  C,  Fig,  204,  take  CZ.=  0T\  the 
locus  of  L  is  the  curve  required  for  one  stroke.  A  similar 
curve  may  be  drawn  for  the  return  stroke  either  below  MN  ox 
upon  the  prolongation  NR  (=  MN)  of  MN. 

If  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting-rod  is  neglected,  the 
curves  evidently  coincide  with  the  semicircles  upon  MN  and 
NR,  MN  (=  NR)  defining  the  extreme  positions  of  C.  The 
obliquity,  however,  causes  the  actual  curve  to  fall  above  the 
semicircle  during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  and  below  during" 
the  second  half. 

Again,  let  the  connecting-rod  (/)  =  n  cranks  (r).    Then 


sin  e       I 

- — —  =  -  =  «, 

sm  0       r 

-and  by  eq.  I, 

f  '     a   \  /3  4.       a\  /  •     /i   I      s^"  ^  cos  ^  \      ,  ^ 

,;/  =  V  (sm  ^  +  cos  d  tan  0)  =  z;  I  sm  c'  -j — —  I     (2) 

\  V««  -  sin*  h) 


CURVE   OF  CRANK-EFFORT^CURVES  OF  ENERGY.      20/ 
If  the  obliquity  is  very  small^ 
sin  B 


tan  0  ==  sin  0  ^ 


,  approximately, 


and 


/  sin  B  cos  B\         /  .    ^  , 


sin  2c 


2H 


28,  Curve  of  Crank-effort. — The  crank^cffort  F  for  any 
potsition  OP  of  the  crank  is  the  component  along  the  tangent 
rat.  J^of  the  thrust  along  the  connecting-rod. 


O 


cos  0' 

sin  (<^  +  0) 

cos  0 

n  the  pressure  P  upon  the  piston  is  constant^  and  if  it  is  rep- 
uted by  OP,  then,  on  the  same  scale,  0T\  Fig.  203,  will  rep- 
^scnt  the  crank-effort.  Thus,  the  curves  of  piston  velocity 
eady  drawn  may  also  be  taken 
represent  curves  of  crank-effort, 
the  pressure  P  is  variable,  as  is 
ually  the  case,  let  OP,  the  crank  1 
dius,  represent  the  uiitial  value  | 
^\  After  expansion  has  begun, 
^tOP  in  OP,  for  any  position  OP 
the  crank,  to  represent  the  cor- 
onding  pressure  which  may  be 

ectly  obtained  from  the  indicator-diagram.  Draw  P*T' 
rallcl  to  PT.  and  take  OT''  ^  0T\  Then  OT"  will  reprc- 
•ntthe  required  crank-effort,  and  the  linear  and  polar  diagrams 
'lybe  drawn  as  already  described* 

29.  Curves  of  Energy— Fluctuation  of  Energy. — In  the 
-of  crank-effort  as  usually  drawn,  the  crank-effort  for  any 
ion  OP  of  the  crank  is  the  ordinate  S'H,  the  abscissa  DH 
being  equal  to  the  arc  AP^  i.e.,  to  the  distance  traversed  by  the 


Fig.  ao5. 
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point  of  application  of  the  crank-efifort.     Thus,  DSE  and  E  VG 
being  the  curves, 

DE  =  EG  =  semi-circumference  of  crank-circle  =  nr. 
If  the  obliquity  is  neglected,  the  curves  of  crank-effort  are 
the  two  curves  of  sines  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 


\ 

f 

^ 

h 

/^ 

A 

V 

\ 

E 
Pig.  ao6. 


H 


The  area  DS'H  also  evidently  represents  the  work  done  as 
the  crank  moves  from  OA  to  OP,  and  the  total  work  done  is 
represented  by  the  area  DSE  in  the  forward  and  by  EVG  in 
the  return  stroke. 

Let  F^  be  the  mean  crank-effort.     Then 

/r  X27rr  =  2/^X2r, 


assuming  P  to  be  constant. 


'.  F.  = 


2P 


2/> 


Draw  the  horizontal  line  1234567  at  the  distance  —  from 

DEG,  and  intersecting  the  verticals  through  Dy  E,  and  G  m  i, 
4,  and  7,  and  the  curves  in  2,  3,  5,  and  6.  The  engine  may  be 
supposed  to  work  against  a  constant  resistance  R  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  mean  crank-effort  F^ . 

From  D  to  2,  R>  crank-effort,  and  the  speed  must  there- 
fore continually  diminish. 

From  2  to  3,  jR  <  crank-effort,  and  the  speed  must  contin- 
ually increase. 

Thus  2  is  a  point  of  min.  velocity,  and  therefore  also  of 
min.  kinetic  energy. 

From  i  to  Ey  Ji>  crank-effort,  and  the  speed  must  contin- 
ually diminish. 


CURVES  OF  ENBKGY'-FLUCTUATION  OF  ENERGY.     2C9 

Thus  3  IS  a  point  of  max.  velocityp  and  therefore  also  of 
haa^  kinetic  energy. 

Similarly,  in  the  return  stroke,  5  and  6  are  points  of  min* 
Ifid  max.  velocity,  respectively. 

The  change  or  flnctuatimi  of  kinetic  energy  from  2  to  3  = 
^ea  283,  bounded  by  the  curve  and  by  23* 
^^  The  fluctuation  from  3  to  5  =  area  3£5,  bounded  by  35  and 
^P  the  curve. 

Again,  since  •^  =  — ,  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  may  be 

taken  to  represent  the  moments  of  crank-effort,  and  the  abscissse 
are  then  the  corresponding  values  of  ^. 

The  work  done  between  A  and  any  other   position  P  of 

crank-pin 


=/ 


Frde  =  Pr 


'  + 


\dO 


=  Pr{i  —  cos  ^  + 1#  —  Vte  -  sin'  0). 


If  there  are  two  or  more  cranks*  the  ordinates  of  the  crank- 
tffort  curve  will  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  several 
atik-eflorts.     For  example,  if  the  two  cranks   are  at  right 

[les,  and  if  F,,  /%  arc  the  crank-efforts  when  one  of  the 
^^i^ks(Fj  makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  line  of  stroke, 


^.  =  Hcos.-'^')- 


-  ^^  -f  F,  =  P(sin  B  -f  cos  ^  =  combined  crank-effort, 

"ocing  supposed  constant. 

Nou.—lix  the  case  of  the  polar  curves  of  crank-efiort,  if  a 

:le  is  described  with  O  as  centre  and  a  radius  =  mean  crank- 

2P 
'^=  Y»  it  will  intersect  the  curves  in  four  points,  w^hich 

l»c  necessarily  points  of  max.  and  min.  velocity. 
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THE  STRENGTHS,    ELASTICITIES,    AND   WEIGHTS  OF 
VARIOUS   ALLOYS,    ETC. 


Mmx*  Load  on  Orii^tnAl  Area 

m  Ibfi.  per  aq,  m. 

Youn^'a 

Modulus, 

Tension, 

Cora- 

Sljcar- 

Onlbi.K 

pfeaaJtm. 

lilg. 

aS.aoo 

9,600,00a 

17,600 

n\38o 

9.100,000 
1^000,000 

S9/XO 

i4taori,ooo 
i5,tuovaoo 

JQ»(M3 

SS.CKXI 

15,000.000 

17.000^000 
0,900,000 

r»««> 

710,000 

,..--. 

9916,000 

57*«*» 

14,000,000 

*,g8o 

5,690,000 

^♦Sa> 

13,500.000 

4^000 

aS.o» 

Cocf< 
ficlectt  of 

an  lbs  J. 


Weight 

in  lo». 

percu.fi. 


3,600,000  >fio  10  t66 
3^oo,ooa  407  to  5*4.4 
S«6oo.ooo 


5,700,000 
5,700*000 


s*^ 


5«9so,ooo 

*,  140,000    456  to  468 
'  4*»  to  449 


''He  strengths,  elasticities,  and  weights  of  timbers. 

This  table  contains  the  results  of  the  nnost  recent  and 
^**t  reliable  experiments,  but,  generally  speaking,  only  small 
"Cimcns  of  the  material  have  been  tested.  It  is  found  that 
strength,  elasticity,  and  weight  of  a  timber  are  affected  by 
^iK  age,  seasoning,  per  cent  of  moisture,  position  in  the 
ICm  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  specimens  even 
'Co  cut  out  of  the  same  log  show  results  which  often  differ 
•  widely  from  the  mean.  Additional  experiments  on  large 
fcbcTB  are  needed,  and  in  each  case  should  be  accompanied 
[^complete  history  of  the  specimen  from  the  time  of  felling. 


Teosilc 

Strength 

jn  ton« 

per  tq.  in. 


f 


»  7 


4<> 


Com- 
pressive 

in  ton<» 
per  sq,  in. 

Fibre*. 


SheAHQE* 
Siren  j»tli 

in  tons 

per  »i|.  in. 

Along 

Fibret. 


Vounc'ft 
Modulus, 

E 
(in  toM). 


Co^mdcnt  Weight 
of^Bcndinif    ijj  l^^ 

^*'  per 


Strenijrth 

in  iOQ« 

per  M).  iD« 


5.86 


.fL 


35  »0  47 
35  W  4» 

47 
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THE   STREKGTHS.    ELASTICITIES,   AND  WEIGHTS   OF  TIMBERS 

{Continued,) 


Description  of 
Timber. 


Elm,  EnfiT 

Greeoheart 

Hawthorn 

Hazel 

Hornbeam 

Iron  bark 

Ironwood 

Tarrah 

Lancewood 

Larch 

Lignum  vitse 

Locust  

Mahogany,Span.. 
'*         Hond 

Maple 

Mora 

*Oak,  Am 

Oak,  Am.  red... 

"    white 

"    Eng 

Pine,  Dantzic... 

"     Memel 

•*     pitch 

♦"     red 

"     red 

•"     yellow.... 

"     yellow.... 
•"     white 

"     white .... 

Plane 

Poplar 

•Spruce 


Sycamore... 

Teak 

Walnut 

Willow 


Tensile 
Strength 

in  tons 
per  sq.  in. 


5.89 
a.?  to  4.1 

4.68 

8.48 

9.1 

7.1a 

4.31 

»-3i 

3.6^06.7 

3.93  to  4.55 

5.a6 
4-5  to  6.7 
1.7107.3 
t.3t0  3.6 
4.7107-7 

41 

4.46 
8.8 
5.4 
3-5 

J:l 

1.7  to  6.67 

a. a  to  6.87 

1.3105.1 
5-4 
a. 94 

2.99  to  5.97 
3 

4.7  to  6.7 

4.6  to  6.25 


Com* 

presMive 

Strength 

in  tons 

per  sq.  in. 

along 

Fibres. 


4.6 
4.46  to  6.5 


a. 6 
4-54 
5.21 
3.2 

1.42  to  a. 45 
4.46 
1-33 
3-3 

2.23 
4-4 

X.89  to  3.6 
3.84 
4-4 


3-5 
a. 4  to  3 
1.4  to  3.6 

2.24 

1.8 


3x6 
5-35 

3.7 

x.S 


Shearing 
Strength 

Coef- 

Youog^s 
Modulus, 

ficient 

in  tons 

of 

per  sq.  in. 

E 

Rigid- 

along 
Fibr&. 

(in  tons). 

'g- 

759 

446 

•535 

3.3 

C^ 

830 
577 

II 

.324  to  .446 

.335  to  .431 

t 

664 
X025 

5. 

i 

670 

6 

96a 

^ 

779 

.337 

484 

.1x9  to  .164 

604 

340 

594 

438  to  737 

.113  to  .167 

464 
1000 

629 

Coefficient 
of  Bending 

Strength 
in  tons 

per  sq.  in. 


8.15 


7.18 

560  to  1339 
71a  to  879 


a  71a 
4.55 


a. 93 
3-7X 
3  255 

3.X46 
303 


3.X8 

1.63  to  a. 86 


Weight 
in  lbs. 

per 
cu.  ft. 


34  10  37 
58  to  73 


47* 


4a  to  63 

32  10  38 

4X  to  83 

53 
35 

49 
57  10  68 

61 

61 

49  to  58 

36 

41  to  58 
34 

34 


30 

40 

a3  toa6 


39  to  3a 
36  to  43 
41  to  5a 
38  to  57 
24to.3$ 


*  The  results  for  these  timbers  are  deduced  from  experiments  carried  out  by  Bauschinger 
Lanza,  and  others,  on  comparatively  large  specimens. 

THE    BREAKING    WEIGHTS    AND    COEFFICIENTS    OF    BENDING 
STRENGTH     IN    TONS    (of    2240    lbs.)    OF    VARIOUS     RECT- 
ANGULAR   BEAMS,   THE    WEIGHTS    HAVING 
BEEN    UNIFORMLY   DISTRIBUTED. 


Material. 


Yellow  pine  (Quebec),  11  joists.. 
1  beams. 


Clear 

Span 

between 

Supports 

in  inches. 


Fir  (Baltic),   a  beams. 

'*         **        IX  joists I 

**   (Swedish),  2  ioisu 

Pine  (Baltic),  2  beams     

Baltic  redwood  deal  (Wybcrjf),  3  joists  ...  1 

Spruce  deals  (St.  John),  3  pairs  with  bridg- 
injr  pieces 


142 
142 
126 
126 
142 

126 
14a 


Breadth 

Depth 

m 

in 

inches. 

inches. 

3 

9 

3» 

XX 

X4 

>5 

M 

14 

3* 

XI 

3 

9 

X3l 

X3i 

3 

9 

3 

9 

Mean 
Breaking 
Weight  of 
each  Joist 
or  B^m. 


5.66 

7.89 

60.97 

46.6 

8.39 

58.43 
5-75 

6.81 


Coef. 
ficient  of 
Bending 
Strength. 


a. 48 
1.08 
t.83 
1.6 
a.o8 

••49 
a.B4 
a.$s 

«.5» 
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THE  BREAKING    WEIGHTS    AND    COEFFICIENTS   OF   BENDING 
STRENGTH    IN    TONS    (of    2240   lbs.)    OF    VARIOUS    RECT- 
ANGULAR BEAMS  LOADED  AT  THE  CENTRE. 


Hatcrkl. 


Clear 

Sp*a 
between 
Supporu  1 
in  iQcbcs^ 

Breailth 

Depth 

Hreakine 

ffci^nt  of 

ID  iticbci* 

La  incbts* 

WeiKht 

Bending  1 

129 

14 

15 

3B-I5 

2  34 

ii9 

14 

IS 

34 

2,09 

45 

5 

7 

S'9 

1.62 

45 

5 

7 

5  7 

1-57 

45 

5 

5 

31 

1.67 

4S 

S 

5 

3  05 

1.64 

45 

ai 

Si 

,925 

2.04 

45 

3i 

%\ 

t'07S 

a.37 

129 

M 

15 

5g^25 

^M 

139 

M 

H 

60,35 

3.7 

45 

5 

7 

7-8 

2.14 

45 

5 

7 

9-75 

2,6S 

45 

5 

7 

to.  6  s 

2.92 

45 

5 

7 

II 

3-03 

45 

%\ 

54 

1.6 

3*5*     , 

45 

3* 

3l 

!-35 

a-97 

45 

5 

7 

7 

1.91 

45 

5 

7 

8.5 

2,34 

45 

S* 

34 

I.  IIS 

2,4s 

45 

a* 

S4 

t.2 

2.64 

45 

5 

7 

14.9 

4-1 

45 

5 

7 

15.6 

4.39 

45 

2| 

34 

3,65 

S-B4 

45 

2* 

34 

2.6 

5  73 

45 

5 

5 

14 

7.56 

45 

24 

7 

11-45 

6.3i 

45 

3 

3 

3-85 

9^635 

45 

3i 

34 

4*00 

e.st 

45 

3| 

3* 

3  55 

7*S3 

139 

9 

8 

34-5 

8.S7    ' 

147     1 

6 

12 

7-5 

1,91 

147 

6 

12 

S-45 

2. IS 

RcBurkt, 


Ydtow 


Fioe. 


PiLch  pine 


B«ltk 


pioe 


Asflericio  dm. 


Cfeeohi 


irart. 


£cd  piot. 


Old  timber 


OH  tlmbef 


Old  tlniber 


A'.^.— The  retnlu  coouined  in  the  lait  two  tables  are  mainly  deduced  from  experi- 
aentt  carried  ont  under  the  supenrision  of  W.  Le  Mesurier,  M.Inst.C.B.,  Dock  Yard,  Liver- 
pool. 


TABLES, 

ACTORS  OF  SAFETY. 

Good  Ordinary  Work. 

Timber 4  to  5  for  dead  load,        8  to  10  for  live  load. 

Metals 3  "       **       *•  6  "      "       ** 

Masonry 4  "       "       *'  8  "      **      " 
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EXPANSIONS   OF  SOLIDS. 


Materials. 

Linear  Expansion  per  Unit  of  Length. 

Expansion 
in  Bulk. 

From  3a»  F.  to 
aia»  F. 

From  3a»  F.  to 
57a'  F. 

From  3a«  F. 
to  aia^  F. 

Bra^s 

.001868  =  ^g 

.00182    =  jJt 

.001075  =  rfff 
.001718  =  rf, 

•00352    =TArT 
.00861    =ttVt 
.001466  =  j\j 

.00181      =T^^ 

.00144  =rfT 

.0002848=  Tix 

•000746  =  iVrrr 
.000884  =  tAt 
.001909  =  ^ 

.001079  =  fir 
.00124    =  ,iy 

•002173  =  Tb 
.001235  =  ri, 
.00x182  =  ^\j 
.002941  =  ^0 
.003108  =  ^j 

.001883  =  ^ 
.001468  =  ^ 

.0065 
.0054 
.0033 

.0055 

Bronze • , . 

Cast-iron 

Copper 

Fir 

Glaas 

.0027 

Gold 

Goa^xnetal 

Iron  -wire 

Lead.. 

Oak 

.0057 

PlaUnum 

Silver 

Sicel ,  uohardened 

.0036 
.0066 

liardened ^ 

Tin.... 

Wrought-iron  (bar) 

**       (for  smith-work).. 
Zinc,  cast 

.0036 
.0058 

iiammered 

2t6 


THEORY  OF  STRUCTVRES, 


EXAMPLES, 


i»  How  niiiny  square  inches  are  there  in  the  cross-section  of  an  iioal 
rait  weighing  30  lbs.  per  hncal  yard?     How  many  in  a  yellow-pine  beam 
gl  the  iiume  lineal  weight  ?  Ans.  3  sq.  in, ;  45  sq,  in. 

3.  A  verticd  wrought-iron  bar  60  ft,  long  and   i  in.  in  diameter  i^ 
lUed  4t  iht.'  upper  end  and  carries  a  weight  of  2000  lbs.  at  the  lower  cn^^ 
Find  the  factors  of  safety  lor  both  ends,  the  ultimate  strength  of  iHc 
iron  being  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in»  Am.  19,^'  ^^^- 

y  A  vertical  rod  fixed  at  both  ends  is  weighted  with  a  load  w  at  d^ti 
intermediate  point.  How  ts  the  load  distributed  in  the  tension  of  t^t 
upper  and  cotnprcssioii  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rod? 

Ans.  Inversely  as  the  lengths. 

4,  Fmd  the  icngm  ot  a  steel  bar  of  sp.  gr.  7.8  which,  when  suspends 
vertically,  v^-ould  break  by  its  own  weight,  the  ultimate  strength  of  1 
metal  being  6aooo  lbs.  per  sq,  in.  Am.  17,725  fu 

5.  The  iron  composing  the  links  of  a  chain  is  \  in.  in  diameter;  tt*^ 
chain  \%  broken  under  a  pull  of  taooo  lbs.  What  is  the  correspond i^^^ 
Itnieity  per  s«|,  in,  ?  Am,  SJ^^l'^h  ^**** 

6,  A  vertleal  iron  susfiensioQ-rod  90  ft.  loog  carries  a  load  of  ^«<>^^ 
lb0u  ai  iU  lowi^r  end ;  the  rod  ts  made  up  d  thire  equal  lengths  squai 
in  tectioa.    Find  Uie  seciiooal  area  of  e»ch  length,  the  ultimate  teitadi 
o4  the  irott  beti^  50,000  Ib^  per  sq.  in^  and  5  a  bkctor  of  safety. 

Am.  W  sq.  in.:  VW  «!•  ^n-  •  "HF*  «!•  »»* 

|.  If  the  rod  in  tlie  pcr%Hoiis  qncaikia  is  of  a  oookal  fora. 
•iKMld  be  ilie  mm,  of  llie  ttfipcr  aid?    AIk»  6ad  tlie  iatensitics  of 
tcfwonai  joandlbfL  txom tte luwu  gad. 

Ami.  roia^  sq,  ift.;  gn^m  Hw  9999-^5  ibs.  per  sq*  in 

«.TIiedf«dto^ofafaffi%ei»s»»«^tiKUve  k»d  10  iom 
jftkwA  ^km <^tq|0»dSnt tactOROf aaktrbii^f  jasd 6l    If thetvol 
»ne  uke«i  ii3i|EietlMr»  «Mltt«s  9  towi  per  paaA^Jat  iaaorol  safety  wotil^ 
fommsm^  Am.  %, 

9^  T^fttdQfibettAiolaLbfwdfcsfiSQB«Milalsasoiify,    Uitbe 
hMid  <ii>>l  itt  JOWh^mllit  Iwn^  di  ^ailiin.  iffact  is  occessary,  the  a 
xrmkk^9lA^mhMmmm^^w^i9^^tik.fmw^m,7  Ami,  tji  in. 

la  Fy»d  ilnMiict  er  qj  baariag  awcface  t  tke  hase  ol  m  caiman  I 
m^  i»  toaak  Uie  oaat  manm  ina^  ilaw  art  « ia  lite  pacedag  qt 

-.-Ikf.    I  35012 
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II,  In  the  chain  of  a  suspension  -bridge  five  flat  links  dovetail  with  four 
^dlcrnatcly,  and  a  cylindrical  pin  passes  through  the  eyes.     The  pull  on 
iHe  chain  is  200  tons.     Find  the  area  of  the  pifi»  the  bearing  strength  of 
Ihc  metal  being  6  tons  per  sq.  in.  Am,  i|  sq.  in. 

12*  An   iron  bar  of  uniform  section  and  10  ft,  in  length  stretches 
.13  in.  under  a  unit  stress  of  25.000  lbs.     Find  E. 

Ans.  25,000,000  lbs, 

15.  A  ship  at  the  end  of  a  600-ft.  cable  and  one  at  the  end  of  a  500-ft. 
cable  stretch  the  cables  3  in.  and  i\  in,,  respectively.  What  are  the  cor- 
responding strains?  Ans,  j^jTs- 

14.  A  rectangular  timber  tie  is  12  in.  deep  and  40  ft.  long.  If  £"  = 
i.2co,Qoolbs..  find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  tie  so  that  its  elongation 
under  a  pull  of  270,000  lbs,  may  not  exceed  1.2  in.  Ans.  yi  in. 

15*  A  wrought*iron  bar  60  ft,  long  is  stretched  5  in*  by  a  pull  of 
5000  lbs*     Find  its  diameter,  £  being  25,000,000  lbs.  Ans,  .59  in. 

16.  A  wrought- iron  rod  984  ft,  long  alternately  exerts  a  thrust  and  a 
ptillof  52,910  lbs. ;  its  cross-section  is  9.3  sq,  in.  Find  the  loss  of  stroke. 
^  being  29.000,000  lbs.  Arts,  4.632  in, 

17.  A  wrought'iron  bar  2  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  has  its  ends  fixed 
^>ctween  two  immovable  blocks  when  the  temperature  is  at  32°  F.  If 
^  ^  29,000,000  lbs.,  what  pressure  will  be  exerted  upou  the  blocks  when 
^hciemperature  is  too*'  F.  ?  Ans.  27388 J  lbs. 

18.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  stays  of  a  boiler  in  which  the 
Pressure  is  30  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  allowing  one  stay  to  each  i^  sq,  ft,  of 
5*iHace  and  a  stress  of  3500  lbs,  per  sq,  in.  of  section  of  iron  ? 

Afis,   i^  in. 

19.  A  force  of  10  lbs,  stretches  a  spiral  spring  2  in.  Find  the  work 
**Oflt  in  stretching  it  successively  i  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  up  to  6  in. 

Atts.  f  V'  V'  V»  H^*  H^  in.-lbs, 

20.  A  roof  tic-rod  142  ft,  in  length  and  4  sq,  in.  in  sectional  area  is 
^^bjerted  to  a  stress  of  80,000  lbs.  If  i^  =  30,000,000  lbs.,  find  the 
^^onption  of  the  rod  and  the  corresponding  work. 

Ans.   1,136  in,;  3786!  ft. -lbs. 

2r,  An  iron  wire  i  in,  in  diameter  and  250  ft.  in  length  is  subjected 
^^  a  tension  of  600  lbs.,  the  consequent  strain  being  ^.  Find  E,  and 
>^ow  by  a  diagram  the  amount  of  work  done  in  stretching  the  wire 
»iihin  the  Hm its  of  elasticity.  Ans,   14,661,8181^  lbs. 

22.  A  timber  pillar  30  ft,  in  length  has  to  support  a  beam  at  a  point 
pit  from  the  ground.  If  the  greatest  safe  strain  of  the  timber  is  yj^, 
what  thickness  of  wedge  should  be  driven  between  the  head  of  the 
pillar  and  the  beam  ?  Ans,  -jV  ^^* 
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23.  An  hydraulic  hoist-rod  50  ft.  in  length  and  i  in.  in  diameter  is 
attached  to  a  plunger  4  in.  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  pressure  is 
800  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Determine  the  altered  length  of  the  rod»  E  being 
30,000,000  lbs.  Am.  .0213  ft. 

24.  A  short  cast-iron  post  is  to  sustain  a  thrust  of  1000  lbs.,  the  ul- 
timate crushing  strength  of  the  iron  being  80,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  ic 
a  factor  of  safety.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  post,  which  is  rectangular 
in  section  with  the  sides  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i.  Ans,  4  in.;  2  in. 

25.  The  length  of  a  cast-iron  pillar  is  diminished  from  20  ft.  to  19.97 
ft.  under  a  given  load.  Find  the  strain  and  the  •ompressive  unit  stress, 
E  being  17,000,000  lbs.  Ans,  .0015  ;  25,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

26.  A  rectangular  timber  strut  24  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  and  6  ft.  in 
length  is  subjected  to  a  compression  of  14.400  lbs.  Determine  the 
diminution  of  the  length,  E  being  1,200.000  lbs.  Ans,  .003  ft. 

27.  Find  the  height  from  which  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  may  be  dropped 
so  that  the  maximum  admissible  stress  p'roduced  in  a  bar  of  i  sq.  in. 
section  and  5  ft.  long  may  not  exceed  20.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  being  27,000,000  lbs. 

Ans,  /y  ft.,  or,  more  accurately,  ff^  ft. 

28.  Find  the  H.  P.  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  10  tons  up  a  grade 
of  I  in  12  at  a  speed  of  6  miles  per  hour  against  a  resistance  of  9  lbs.  per 
ton.  ^  Ans,  31.3. 

29.  A  square  steel  bar  10  ft.  long  has  one  end  fixed  ;  a  sudden  pull  of 
40,000  lbs.  is  exerted  at  the  other  end.  Find  the  sectional  area  of  the 
bar  consistent  with  the  condition  that  the  strain  is  not  to  exceed  7-J^. 
E  =  30.000,000  lbs.     Find  the  resilience  of  the  bar. 

Ans,  2  sq.  in.;  533^  ft.-lbs. 

30.  How  much  work  is  done  in  subjecting  a  cube  of  125  cu.  in.  ol 
iron  to  a  tensile  stress  of  3000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ?  Ans,  \\\  ft.-lbs. 

31.  A  signal-wire  2000  ft.  in  length  and  \  in.  in  diameter  is  subjected 
to  a  steady  stress  of  300  lbs.  The  lever  is  suddenly  pulled  back,  and  the 
corresponding  end  of  the  wire  moves  through  a  distance  of  4  in.  De- 
termine the  instantaneous  increase  of  stress.  Ans,  5iVf|  lbs. 

32.  If  the  total  back-weight  is  350  lbs.,  what  is  the  range  of  the  sig- 
nal end  of  the  wire  ?  Ans,  yiffv  ft. 

33.  A  steel  rod  of  length  L  and  sectional  area  A  has  its  upper  end 
fixed  and  hangs  vertically.  The  rod  is  tested  by  means  of  a  ring  weigh-^ 
ing  60  lbs.  which  slides  along  the  rod  and  is  checked  by  a  collar  screwed 
to  the  lower  end.  A  scale  is  marked  upon  the  rod  with  the  zero  at  the 
fixed  end.  If  the  strain  in  the  steel  is  not  to  exceed  yfy,  what  is  the 
reading  from  which  the  weight  is  to  be  dropped  }  What  should  be  the 
reading  of  the  collar  }    E  =  35,000,000  lbs. 

Ans,  Distance  from  point  of  suspension  =  (f^  — '|f^)Z ;  fIfZ,. 
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34*  A  load  of  looo  lbs.  falls  i  in.  before  commencing  to  stretch  a  sus- 
pending  rod  by  which  ii  is  carried.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  rod  is 
"^  sq,  in.,  length  too  in.,  and  E  —  30,000,000  lbs.,  find  ihe  stress  pro- 
i^uced,  ^ns,  17^828  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

35,  H  the  rod  carries  a  load  of  5000  lbs.,  and  an  additional  load  of 
^000  lbs,  is  suddenly  applied,  what  is  the  stress  produced  ? 

Ans,  4500  lbs.  per  sq,  in, 

36.  Steam  at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  is  suddenly  admitted 
*ipon  a  piston  32  in.  in  diameter.  The  steel  piston-rod  is  48  in.  in 
length  and  2  in.  in  diameter,  E  bemg  35.000.000  lbs.  Find  the  work 
tlont  upon  the  rod-  Ans.  117.69  ft, -lbs. 

37.  What  should  be  the  pressure  of  admission  to  strain  the  rod  to  a 
pfoof  of  .001  ?  Ans,  68f  J  lbs,  per  sq.  In, 

38.  A  boulder-grappler  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  wire  rope  i  in.  in 
diameter  hanging  in  double  sheaves.  On  one  occasion  a  length  of  1 50 
ttofmpcwas  in  operation,  the  distance  from  the  winch  to  the  upper 
t^lock  being  50  ft.  The  grappler  laid  hold  of  a  boulder  weighing  20,000 
Iti^*   What  was  the  extension  of  the  rope,  E  being  15,000.000  lbs.  ? 

Arts,  yfff  ft. 
}y»  The  boulder  suddenly  slipped  and  fell  a  distance  of  6  in.  before 
^    is  again  held.     Find  the  maximum  stress  upon  the  rope, 

Afis.  50.45 2i  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
40-  What  weight  of  boulder  may  be  lifted  if  the  proof*stress  in  the 
f*^P«  is  not  to  exceed  25.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ot gross  sectional  area  ? 

Ans,  78,57iif^  lbs. 
4^  The  steady  thrust  or  pull  upon  a  prismatic  bar  is  suddenly  re- 
**'^^-    Show  that  its  effect  is  trebled. 

U'  A  weight  IV  is  suspended  by  a  spring,  which  it  stretches.  The 
*fight  IS  further  depressed  i  ft.,  when  it  is  suddenly  released  and  allowed 
^  oscillate.  Find  its  velocity  at  a  distance  x  from  the  position  of 
^"ilibnum. 


Ans, 


y  iQ{i  -^ 


io.r») 


IV 


^V  U  a  spring  deflects  .001  ft.  under  a  load  of  i  lb.,  what  will  be  the 
penod  of  oscillation  of  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  upon  the  spring? 
44*  Show  that  the  change  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  a  solid  body  under 

\  *  fongitudtnal  stress  is  AJ  i },  which  becomes  —  if  ///  —  4,  as  in  metals, 

\        ml  2 

rwdw/when  jw  =  2,  as  in  india-rubber  (page  142). 

45.  A  steel  bar  stretches  rsW^*  of  its  original  length  under  a  stress  of 
tlbi,  per  8q>  in.     Find  the  change  of  volume  and  the  work  done 
rcoUic  mch.  Arts,  j^V^^i^ ;  i  ft.-lb.  per  cu.  in. 
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46.  Daring  the  plastic  deformation  of  a  prismatic  bar,  show  that  the 
change  in  sectional  area  is  proportional  to  the  deformation  calculated  on 
the  altered  length  of  the  ban 

47.  A  prismatic  bar  of  volume  F  changes  in  length  from  L  to  L  ±  j^ 
under  the  "  fluid  pressure"/.     Find  the  corresponding  work. 

Am.  py\og^L±jr), 

48.  Show  that  the  total  work  done  in  raising  a  number  of  weights 
through  to  a  given  level  is  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  and  the 
veriical  displacement  of  their  centre  of  gravity. 

49.  An  engine  has  to  raise  4000  lbs,  1000  ft.  in  5  minutes.  What  is  its 
H.  P.  ?     How  long  will  the  engine  take  to  raise  10,000  lbs,  too  ft,  ? 

Ans,  24/j  H,  P. ;  li  min. 

50.  How  many  men  will  do  the  same  work  as  the  engine  in  the  pre- 
ceding question,  assuming  that  a  man  can  do  900,000  ft. -lbs,  of  work  in 
a  day  of  9  hours  ?  Ans.  480  men. 

51.  Determine  the  H.  P.  which  will  be  required  to  drag  a  heavy  rock 
weighing  10  tons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  road,  the 
coefficient  of  friction  being  0.8.  What  will  be  the  speed  up  a  gradient 
of  I  in  50,  the  same  power  being  exerted  ? 

Ahs,  477IJ ;  ^  miles  per  hour, 

52.  Two  horses  draw  a  load  of  4000  lbs»  up  an  incline  of  i  in  25  and 
1000  ft.  long.     Determine  the  work  done.  Ans.   160,000  ft. -lbs, 

53.  At  what  speed  do  the  horses  walk  if  each  horse  does  16.000  ft,- 
lbs.  of  work  per  minute  ?  Ans,  2^  miles  per  hour, 

54.  A  wrought- iron  rod  25  ft,  in  length  and  i  sq.  in.  in  sectiona" 
area  is  subjected  to  a  steady  stress  of  5000  lbs.  What  amount  of  Umb 
load  wiU  instantaneously  elongate  the  rod  by  ^  in..  £  being  jo^ooo.oow 
lbs.  ?  Ans.  6250  lbs. 

55.  Determine  the  shortest  length  of  a  metal  bar  a  sq.  in.  in  1 

tional  area  that  will  safely  resist  the  shock  of  a  weight  of  W  lbs.  falUti^g 

a  distance  of  A  ft.     Apply  the  result  to  the  case  of  a  steel  bar  t  sq.  in.  i  ^ 

sectional  area»  the  weight  being  50  lbs.,  the  distance  16  ft,»  the  proo#- 

strain  ^,  and  ^  =  35.000,000  lbs. 

zEWaA 
Ans.    — — =T77^t/  being  the  safe  unit  stress ;  ^liy  '^' 

56.  A  shock  of  A^  ft.-lb8.  is  safely  borne  by  a  bar  /  ft.  in  length  and  ^ 
sq.  in.  in  sectional  area.  Determine  the  increased  shock  which  the  b<tf 
will  bear  when  the  sectional  area  of  the  last  mth  of  its  length  is  increased 

\        m      rmj 
57*  The  bar  in  Example  r2  is  1  sq.  m.  m  section.    Determine  the  work 
stored  up  in  the  rod  in  foot-pounds  and  compare  it  with  the  work  wbidi  i 
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would  be  stored  up  if  for  half  iis  length  the  rod  has  its  section  increased 
tQ  4  in.  Ans,    125  ft.- lbs.;  f  of  125  ft.-Ibs. 

58,  If  25,000  lbs*  per  sq.  in.  is  the  proof-stress,  find  the  modulus  of 
resilience  for  the  i*in»  rod.  Am.  35  in  in. -lb.  units, 

59.  A  steel  rod  100  ft.  in  length  has  to  bear  a  weight  of  4000  lbs.  If 
E  =5  35,000,000  lbs.,  and  if  the  safe  strain  is  .0005,  determine  the  sectional 
area  of  the  rod  (i)  when  the  weight  of  the  rod  rs  neglected  :  (2}  when 
the  weight  of  the  rod  is  taken  into  account.     Also  in  the  former  case^ 

dciermine  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  rod  i\  in.,  ^  in.,  ^  in 

ih  ia,,  successively. 

Am.  TiV  sq.  in.  ;  ^^\  sq»  in. ;  33^,  133^,  300, ...  1200  in. -lbs. 
60,  A  line  of  rails  is  10  miles  in  length  when  the  temperature  is  at 
33*  F.    Determine  the  length  when  the  temperature  is  at  100*  F..  and 
the  work  stored  up  in  the  rails,  E  being  30,000.000  lbs. 

Afis.   10,008  miles ;  ro.24  H,  P. 
6t.  A  wrought-iron  bar  25  ft.  in  length  and  i  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area 
siTnchcs.0001745  ft.  for  each  increase  of  i**  F.  in  the  temperature.     If 
^  =  29,000,000  lbs.,  determine  the  work  done  by  an  increase  of  20    F. 

How  may  this  property  of  extension  under  heat  be  utilized  in  straight- 
ening walls  that  have  fallen  out  of  plumb  ?  Ans.  7.064  ft.-lbs. 

63,  Find  the  work  done  in  raising  a  Venetian  blind,  w  being  the 
*'tigbt  of  a  slat,  a  the  distance  between  consecutive  slats,  and  //  the 


number  of  slats. 


A /is.    Ti/a 


nin  -fr-  1) 


^3-  How  many  J-in,  rivets  must  be  used  to  join  two  wrought-iron 
plttes,  each  36  in.  wide  and  \  in.  thick,  so  that  the  rivets  may  be  as 
strong  as  the  riveted  plates,  the  tensile  and  shearing  strength  of 
»TOught-iron  being  in  the  ratio  of  lo  to  9?  Ans.  17  rivets  (16.3). 

^  A  horizontal  string,  without  weight,  of  length  2a  and  sectional 
1*^«^.  has  its  two  ends  fixed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  A  weight 
"'suafjctidcd  from  its  centre  draws  the  string  slightly  out  of  the  hori- 
*^nul    Show  that,  approximately, 


-im* 


and 


-"(!)* 


'^in^  the  intensity  of  the  tension,  d  the  depression,  and  E  the  coef- 

^cictii  of  elasticity. 

<55.  A  heavy  wire  of  length  2<f,  sectional  area  S,  and  weight  W  has  its 

fixed  in  a  horizontal   plane  and  is  allowed  to  deflect  under  its  own 

,  itt.     Find  the  deflection  d  and  the  tenacity  (  (assumed  uniform 

tJ^ughout). 
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66.  A  length  270  ft.  of  wire  i  sq.  in.  in  section  and  of  sp,  gr  7.8  ia 
subjecied  to  the  above  conditions.  Find  the  tenacity  of  the  wire  and  ibe 
deflection,  the  coefBcieni  of  elasticity.  E,  being  25.300,000  Jbs, 

67.  A  brick  wall  2  fu  thick,  12  fL  high,  and  weighing  112  lbs.  per 
cu.  fl.  is  supported  iipot>  solid  pitch-pine  colymns  9  in,  in  diameter, 
10  ft,  in  length,  and  spaced  12  ft,  centre  to  centre.  Find  the  compress- 
ive unit  stress  in  the  columns  (1)  at  the  head;  (2}  at  the  base.  The  tira- 
ber  weighs  50  lbs,  per  cu.  ft.  Ans,  507.03  lbs. ;  510.5  lbs. 

6£i*  If  the  crushing  stress  of  pitch-pine  is  5300  lbs,  per  sq.  in.  and  the 
factor  of  safety  10,  find  the  height  to  which  the  wall  may  be  buik.       ^k 

Ans.  1246  ft,  V 

69.  Dctertnine  the  diameter  of  the  wrought-iron  columns  whlda 
might  be  substituted  for  the  timber  columns  in  question  67.  allowin^H 
working  stress  in  the  metal  of  7500  lbs,  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  2,36  in?H 

70.  Find  the  greatest  length  of  an  iron  suspension-rod  which  will  caiTr 
its  own  weight,  the  stress  being  limited  to  4  tons  per  sq,  in.  What  w  i " 
be  the  extension  under  this  load^  E  being  13,500  tons.' 

Am,  z-jQo  ft. ;  .864  fu 

71.  A  horizontal  cast-iron  bar  i  fi.  long  exactly  fits  betw*een  twover"^ 
JCsX  plates  of  iron.  How  much  should  its  temperature  be  raised  so  tl»  - 
ii  might  remain  supported  between  the  plates  by  the  friction,  ihcco^ 
rlcient  of  friction  being  \  ?  Ans,  ^  Fr 

72.  The  fly-wheel  of  a  40  H.  P.  engine,  making  50  revolutions  ^^ 
minute,  is  20  ft,  in  diameter  and  weighs  12,000  lbs.  What  Is  its  kine^-' 
energy? 

If  the  wheel  gives  out  work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  raising  \ 
lbs,  through  a  height  of  4  ft.,  how  much  velocity  does  it  lose? 

The  axle  of  ihe  fly-wheel  is  12  in,  in  diameter     What  proponio»| 
the  H.  P.  is  required  to  turn  the  wheel,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
.08? 

If  the  fly-wheel  is  disconnected  from  the  engine  when  it  is  makii 
50  revolutions  per  minute,  how  many  revolutions  will  it  make  bcfortj 
comes  to  rest  ? 

Am.  511,260.4  It, -lbs. ;  1 ,04  ft,  per  sec  ;  fihs;  169,^ 

73.  The  velocity  of  flow  of  water  in  service-pipe  48  ft.  long  is64l 
per  sec.     If  the  slop- valve  is  closed  in  |  of  a  sec,  find  the  mcrcase 
pressure  near  the  valve.  Ana,  375  lbs.  per  sq,  in. 

74.  Work  equivalent  to  50  ft,-lbs.  is  done  upon  a  bar  of  consuot 
sectional  area,  and  produces  in  it  a  uniform  tensile  stress  of  10,000  Ibi. 
per  sq.  in.     Find  the  cubic  content  of  the  bar,  E  being  30,000.000, 

Am.  360  cu.  in. 

75.  A  fly-wheel  weighs  20  tons  and  its  radius  of  gyration  is  5  f 
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wiuch  work  is  given  out  whiJe  the  speed  falls  from  60  to  50  revolutions 
per  minute  ?  Am.  94t^V  ft.-tona. 

76*  The  resilience  of  an  iron  bar  1  sq.  in.  in  section  and  20  ft,  long  is 
30,000  ft.-lbs*  What  would  be  the  resilience  if  for  19  ft.  of  its  length  it 
was  composed  of  iron  2  sq,  in.  in  section,  the  reraaining  foot  being  the 
sttnc  size  as  before  ?  Arts,  86 2 5  ft. -lbs, 

77.  A  panicle  under  the  action  of  a  number  of  forces  moves  with  a 
"bniiorm  velocity  in  a  straight  line.     What  condition   must  the  forces 

ialfil  ?  Ans.   Equilibrium. 

78,  Determine  the  constant  effort  exerted  by  a  horse  which  does 
6^,000  fl,'lbs,  of  work   in  one  hour  when  walking  at  the  rate  of  2\ 


lilcs  per  hour. 


Afis.  125  lbs. 


75.  A  train  is  drawn  by  a  locomotive  of  160  H.  P,  at  the  rate  of  60 
Biles  an  hour  against  a  resistance  of  20  lbs,  per  ton.  What  is  the  gross 
Height  of  the  train  ?  Arts.  50  tons, 

80,  A  train  of  292}  tons  is  drawn  up  an  incline  of  i  in  75,  5i  miles 
Ffcng,  against  a  resistance  of  10  lbs,  per  ton,  in  ten  minutes.     Find  the 
H.  P.  of  the  engine.    The  speed  on  the  level,  the  engine  exerting  769.42 
1  P.t  is  43.4  miles  per  hour.    What  is  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  ? 

Ans.  1027  H.  P. ;  22.7  lbs.  per  ton. 
^1.  The  dead  load  upon  a  short  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  with  a  Sec- 
onal area  of  20  sq,  in.  is  50  tons  (of  2000  lbs.).  If  the  strain  in  the 
Octal  is  not  to  exceed  .0015,  find  the  greatest  live  load  to  which  the 
^•ilar  might  be  subjected,  £  being  17^000.000  lbs,  Ans,  255,000  lbs. 
^2,  A  steel  sus|>ension-rod  30  ft.  in  length  and  i  sq.  in.  in  sectional 
^^  carries  3500  lbs.  of  the  roadway  and  3000  lbs,  of  the  live  load.  De- 
^'mioe  the  gross  load  and  also  the  extension  of  the  rod,  E  being 
S5<CioQ.ooo  lbs,  Ans.  j^  ft. 

%  A  steel  rod  10  ft,  in  length  and  \  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  is 
l^f^incd  to  the  proof  by  a  tension  of  35,000  lbs.  Find  the  resilience  of 
oc  rod,  E  being  35.000.000  lbs.  Ans,  178^  ft.4bs. 

^,  What  form  does  the  useful  work  done  by  a  hammer  take  when  a 
■4*1  is  driven  into  any  material }    What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  energy 
•ihc  mass  of  the  hammer  after  striking  the  blow  ? 
%  A  hammer  weighing  2  lbs,  strikes  a  steel  plate  with  a  velocity  of 
po  't,  per  sec.  and  is  brought  to  rest  in  .0001  sec.     What  is  the  average 
:  on  the  steel }  Ans.  6250  lbs. 

66.  A  liammer  weighing  10  lbs.  strikes  a  blow  of  to  ft.-lbs.  and  drives 
luail  5  in,  into  a  piece  of  timber.     Find  the  velocity  of  the  hammer  at 
'.  moment  of  contact,  and  the  mean  resistance  to  entry.     Also  find  the 
►  pressure  that  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  hammer. 

Am.  8  ft.  per  sec. ;  240  lbs. ;  480  lbs. 
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$7.  When  a  nail  is  driven  into  wood,  why  do  the  blows  seem  to  have 
Httlc  if  any  ctTect  unless  the  wood  is  backed  up  by  a  piece  of  metal  or 
stone  ? 

88.  In  Question  86,  taking  the  weight  of  the  nail  to  be  4  oz,  and  i 
weight  of  the  piece  of  timber  to  be  100  lbs.*  find  the  depth  and  time 
the  penetration  {a)  when  the  timber  is  fixed ;  (^)  when  the  timber  is 
to  move. 

Also  in  case  {i)  find  the  distance  through  which  the  timber  moves* 
Am, — (a)  i^  in. ;  |^  sec. 

(6}  ,44245  in.;  ,0009448  sec;  ,04113  in. 

89.  Show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  of  impact  is  expended 
in  local  damage  at  high  velocities,  and  in  straining  the  impinging  bodies 
as  a  whole  at  low  velocities. 

90.  A  pile-driver  of  300  lbs.  falls  20  ft.,  and  is  stopped  in  ^  sec.  What 
is  the  average  force  exerted  on  the  pile?  Ans,  3344  lbs. 

91.  A  weight  falls  16  ft.  and  does  2560  ft.-lbs«  of  work  upon  a  pile 
which  it  drives  4  in,  againi^t  a  uniform  resistance.  Find  the  weight  ol 
the  mm,  and  the  resistance.  Ans.  160  lbs. ;  7680  lbs. 

92.  A  pitch-pine  pile  14  in.  square  is  20  ft.  above  ground,  and 
being  driven  by  a  falling  weight  of  1 12  lbs.     If  £"=  1,500.000  lbs.,  find 
the  fall  so  that  the  inch-stress  at  the  head  of  the  pile  may  be  less  tha 
800  lbs. 

Supposing  that  the  pile  sinks  2  in.  into  the  ground,  by  how  mm 
would  it  be  safe  to  increase  the  fall  ? 

Ans.  7456  ft. ;  1 1 6. 5  ft. 

93.  A  weight  of  IV%  tons  falls  A  ft,,  and  by  »  successive  instantaoeoi*^ 
blows  drives  an  inelastic  pile  weighing  IVt  ions  a  ft.  into  the  grouncS  « 
Assuming  the  pile  and  weight  to  be  inelastic,  find  (a)  the  mean  effectir  ^ 
resistance  of  the  ground. 

If  the  ground-resistance  increases  directly  as  the  depth  of  penetntiion  • 
find  (d)  how  far  the  pile  will  sink  nnder  the  rih  blow.  If  the  head  of  iti  ^ 
pile  is  crushed  for  a  length  of  x  ft.,  x  being  very  small  as  compared  vit^ 

the  depth  —  of  penetration,  find  (i)  the  mean  thrust,  during  the  bloi^- 

between  the  weight  and  hammer :  (2)  the  time  of  penetrating  the  ground  • 
(31  the  lime  during  which  the  blow  acts. 

Ans.-(a)  iTT-TTZr  -"  -^  ( ^^'-  +  WV) ;    (d)   j H  ^  (r  ^  i)i  J^ . 


4 

'4 


(t) 


-:    (2) 


IV,  -♦-  ^t       a 


94.  An  inelaitic  ptte  weighing  788  lbs.  is  driven 


(3) 


Ik  (eec  into 
gVOUDci  by  130  blows  from  a  weight  of  112  lbs,  fulling  30  ft.     Find 
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:  steady  load  upon  the  pile  which  will  produce  the  same  efTect.  assuming 

the  ground -resistance  to  be  (a)  uniform  i  id)  proportional  to  the  depth  of 

1  penelrddon.     H  the  resistance  is  uniform,  how  long  (c)  does  each  move- 

\   mcnt  of  the  pile  last?     How  many  blows  (>/)  are  recfuired  lo  drive  the 

!  the  first  half  of  the  depth,  viz,,  ij  ft.,  the  ground-resistance  being 

\  lbs.?     How  far  (<f)  does  the  pile  sink  under  the  last  blow  ? 

Ans,    (a)    14,336  lbs. :    (it)   28.672  lbs.  ;    (<r)  .0107  sec. ;    (^)  30; 
(f)  .016  in. 

9S»  A  steamer  of  8000  tons  displacement  sailing  due  east  at  16  knots 
I  hour  collides  with  a  steamer  of  5000  tons  displacement  sailing  at  10 
iiotsan  hour.  Find  the  energy  of  collision  if  the  lattcf  at  the  moment 
[collision  is  going  (i)  due  west;  (2)  north-west;  (3)  north-east. 

96*  A  hammer  weighing  2  lbs.  strikes  a  nail  with  a  velocity  of  15  ft, 
rscc,,  driving  it  in  i  in.     What  is  the  mean  pressure  overcome  by  the 
•iU  Ams.  673  lbs. 

97^  A  beam  will  safely  carry  t  ton  with  a  deflection  of  r  in.  From 
rhat  height  may  a  weight  of  too  lbs.  drop  without  injuring  a,  neglecting 
DC c3cct  of  inertia  ?  A»s,  11,2  in. 

9S.  A  rifle-bullet  .45  in.  in  diameter  weighs  i  oz, ;  the  charge  of  pow- 
Icf  weighs  85  grains;  the  muzzle-velocity  Is  j 350  ft.  per  sec. :  the  weight 
I  liie  rifle  is  9  lbs.  N^giecting  the  tuusl  determine  the  energy  of  i  lb,  of 
Owdcr.    If  the  bullet  loses  ^  of  its  velocity  in  its  passage  through  the 

ifind  the  average  force  of  the  blow  on  the  target  into  w  hich  the  bullet 
tinks  I  in. 

1^  there  is  a  twist  of  i  in  20  in>,  find  the  charge  to  give  the  same 
ftttutle  velocity,  the  length  of  the  barrel  being  33  in, 

99-  A  leather  belt  runs  at  2400  ft.  per  minute.     Find  how  much  its 
^s»on  is  increased  by  centrifugal  action,  the  weight  of  leather  being 
|l^enai  60  lbs,  per  cubic  foot.  Am,  20J  lbs* 

*oo.  Find  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  a  cylindrical  crank  pin 
[w«  long  and  3i  in.  in  diameter,  the  axis  of  the  pin  being  12  in.  fn>m 
'  axis  of  the  engine-shaft,  which  makes  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
'  would  you  balance  such  a  pin  ?  Ans,  55.02  lbs, 

^  101*  The  puJI  on  one  of  the  tension-bars  of  a  lattice  girder  fluctuates 
t^8  tons  to  4  tons.     If  24  tons  is  the  statical  breaking  strength  01 
leractal.  15  tons  the  primitive  strength,  determine  the  sectional  area 
jthc  bar.  5  being  a  factor  of  safety*        Ans.  2.15  sq.  in.  (Launhardt) ; 

1JS7  sq.  in.  (Unwin). 

[102,  The  stress  in  a  diagonal  of  a  steel  bowstring  girder  fluctuates 

a  tension  of   15.15  tons  to  a  compression   of  7.65  tons.     If  the 

B it ive  strength  of  the  metal  is  24  tons  and  the  vibration  strength  12 
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tons,  find  the  proper  seciional  area  of  the  diagonal.  3  being  a  factor  of 
safety.        Ans,  2.53  sq,  in.  (Weyrauch) ; 

1.7  sq.  in,  (Unwin),  40  tons  f)er  sq.  in.  being  static 
strength. 

103.  A  wrought-iron  screw-shaft  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  cranks  set^ 
light    angles.     Neglecting   the   obliquity  of   the   connecting-rods, 
assuming  that  the  pull  on  the  crank-pin  is  constant,  compare  the  co 
ficienls  of  strength  {a*  and  /)  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  diameters 
I  he  shaft.     How  is  the  result  affected  by  the  stopping  of  the  engine? 

Ans,  a'  =  .82/;  a  ^  fi, 

104.  Taking/  =  ^A  as  the  ordinary  analytical  expression  of  Hookei 
Law*  tind  the  valuu  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  when  calculated  (1;  fn 
the  actuai  stress  and  the  elongation  per  unit  of  initial  length  ;  (2)  froii 
the  actual  stress  and  the  elongation  per  unit  of  stretched  lengih. 

Am.  (1 )  E  +/:  (2)  E  +/{ i  +  Xf  -  E  4-/(1  4-  2I),  if  X  is  small 

105.  In  a  fly-wheel  weighing  12,000  lbs.  and  making  50  rcvolutiorm.  ^ 
per  mmute,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  mu  seventetnth  of  an  inch  out  of  lf».  ^ 
centre.     Find  the  centrifugal  force.  Ans.  504  lbs. 

106.  In  the  preceding  question,  if  tlie  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  ^.o 
the   plane   of   the  wheel  at  an   angle   cot-».ooi,  iind   the  ccntrifug 
couple,  the  radius  of  g)'ration  being  10  ft.  Ans.   1 028.9  ft..-)l>*- 

107.  A  cylinder  and  a  ball  each  of  radius  R  start  from  rest  and  rc^" 
down  an  inclined  plane  without  slipping.     If  V  is  the  velocity  of 
lation  after  descending  through  a  vertical  distance  A'  show  that 

V^  =  %{'2gh)  in  the  case  of  the  cylinder. 

and 

V^  ==  i{2jf ^)  in  the  case  of  the  ball 

:oS.  A  wheel  having  an  initial  velocity  of  10  ft,  per  sec.  ascends 
incline  of  1  in  100,     How  far  will  the  wheel  run  along  the  incline,  nc 
Iccti ng  friction.^  Ans.  i^i.^XX' 

109,  A  wrought-iron  fiy-wliecl  to  ft.  in  diameter  makes  63  rcvoluiic 

per  minute.     Find  the  intensity  of  stress  on  a  tnmsverse  section  of  il 

rim,  disregarding  the  influence  of  the  arms.     If  the  wheel,  which  wci^^ 

W  lbs.,  gives  out  work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  raising  W  ihroufil* 

hcightof  si  ft.in  I  sec,  what  velocity  will  it  lose?   If  the  axle  ofthcwrli^' 

ia  10  in,  in  diameter  and  if  .08  is  the  coefHcient  of  friction,  show  tl^ai 

W 

will  take H.  P.  lo  turn  the  wheel. 

2500 

Anu  16,335  lbs, ;  3.6  ft.  per  sec  ] 

no.  If  the  earth  be  assumed  :o  be  spherical,  how  much  heat  won 

be  developed  if  its  axial  rotation  were  suddenly  stopped,  a  unit  of 

corresponding  to  778  ft.-lbs.  ? 


►d^.o 
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Weight  of  mass  of  earth 
I  miles. 


10'*  y  6,029  tons;    diameter  of  earth 


111.  A  brtdy  wrighing  50  lbs.  is  projected  along  a  rough  horizontal 
VlJtne,  the  velocity  of  projection  being  100  ft.  per  sec*  What  amount  of 
work  wili  have  been  expended  wlien  the  body  comes  to  rest? 

Uthe  coefficient  of  friction  is  i,  how  much  work  is  done  against  fric- 
Dn  in  4  sees.,  and  in  what  time  will  the  body  come  to  rest  ? 

Aris.  7763,9  ft.-ibs. ;  2298I  ft.-lbs  ;  24^  J}  sees. 

ir2,  A  chain  /  ft.  in  length  and  a  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  hiis  one 
nd  securely  anchored,  and  suddenly  checks  a  weight  of  TF  ibs,  attached 
>  the  other  end.  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  V  ft.  per  sec.  away  from 
he  anchorage.     Find  the  greatest  pull  upon  the  chain. 


Ans.  Pull 


=  v\/' 


aElV 


Hj,  Apply  this  result  to  the  case  of  a  wagon  ivelghing  4  tons  and 
rkc'l  from  a  stationary  engine  by  a  rope  3  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area. 
t>e  wagon  is  running  down  an  incline  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour, 
^nd.  after  600  ft.  of  rope  have  been  paid  out.  is  suddenly  checked  by  the 
itoppage  or  reversal  of  the  engine  {E  —  15,000,000  lbs.). 

Am.  26,884  lbs. 
'J4  A  chain  /  ft,  in  length  and  a  sq.  in.  in  sectional  area  has  one  end 
attached  to  a  weight  of  IV  lbs.  at  rest,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  weight 
y^^  nW  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  l^  ft,  per  second  and  away  from 
"^  first.     Fmd  the  greatest  pull  on  the  cliain. 


Ans.  Pull  =  V 


V: 


aElVH 


4-(«  +  1) 

"S.  A  dead  weight  of  10  tons  is  to  act  as  a  drag  upon  a  ship  to 

*bich  it  is  attached  by  a  wire  rope  150  ft,  in  length  and  having  an  effec- 

**^?  sectional  area  of  8  sq.  in.     If  the  velocity  of  the  floating  ship  is 

*^^  j>cr  second,  and  if  its  inertia  is  equivalent  to  a  mass  of  390  tons, 

i^wd  liie  greatest  pull  on  the  chain  (£"  =  1 5,000,000  lbs.). 

Afts,  208  tons, 

116.  (a)  A  train  weighing  160  tons  (of  2240  lbs.)  travels  at  30  miles 
I  Ijour  against  a  resistance  of  10  lbs.  per  ton.     What  H.  P.  is  exerted  ? 
i^  With  the  same  H.  P.  what  will  be  the  speed  up  a  gradient  of  1 
I  loo? 

(4  n  the  steam  is  shut  off.  how  far  will  the  train  run  before  stopping 

[l)on  the  incline;  (2)  on  the  level? 

{(i)  If  the  draw-bar  suddenly   breaks,   in  what  distance  would  the 

i  (too  tons  in  weight)  be  stopped  if  the  brakes  are  applied  im- 

diately  the  fracture  occurs,  the  weight  of  the  brake-van  being  20  tons 

fid  the  coetficieni  of  friction  ,2? 
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{e)  If  the  engine  (weight  ^  60  tonsj  continaed  to  exert  the  same 
power  after  the  fracture;  what  would  be  its  ultimate  speed  ? 

(/)  What  resistance  would  be  required  to  stop  the  whole  iraia  afte 
steam  is  shut  off.  in  1000  yards  on  the  level? 

Ans,  (a)  128;  (Sf)  gj\  miles  per  hour;  (c)   (i)  199,2  fuj 
(2)  6776  ft.  ;  {i/j  680.3  ft.  on  the  level,  52,9  I 
on  the  incline;  {r)  So  miles  an  hour  on  tbel 
•   level*  24.6  miles  on  the  incline  ;  (/)  22. 5S  lbs.  f 
per  ton. 

117.  A  4-in,  X  3-in.  diameter  crank-pin  is  to  be  balanced  by  t« 
weights  on  the  same  side  of  the  crank  ;  the  length  of  the  crank  is  12  in, ; 
the  engine  makes  too  revolutions  per  miiiute ;  the  distance  of  the  C  ol 
G  of  each  weight  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft  is  6  in.     Find  the  wcighu. 

118.  A  shaft  is  worked  with  cranks  at  120''.  Assuming  the  pressure 
on  the  crank-pin  to  be  horizontal  and  constant  in  amount,  compare  the 
coelficients  of  actual  and  ultimate  strength  to  be  used  in  calcuiating  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  Ans,  a'  =  .507/. 

119.  In  a  horizontal  marine  engine  with  two  cranks  at  right  angles 
distant  8  ft.  from  one  another,  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  attached  to 
each  crank  is  10  tons,  revolutions  75  per  minute,  stroke  4  ft.  Find  liic 
alternating  force  and  couple  due  to  inertia, 

Ans,  54,3  tons;  216.8  h.-tons. 

120.  An  inside-cylinder  locomotive  is  running  at  50  miles  an  hour    : 
the  driving-wheels  are  6  ft,  in  diameter;  the  distance  between  the  centre  — 
lines  of  the  cylinders  is  30  in,,  the  stroke  24  in,,  the  weight  of  one  pistocr 
and   rod  300   lbs.»  and  the  horizontal   distance   between   the   balance 
weij^hts  4i  ft. ;   the  diameter  of  the  weight-circle  is  4^  ft.     Find 
alternating  force  and  couple,  and  also  the  magniiude  and  position 
suitable  balance*  weights. 

Ahs,  7871  lbs;  9839  ft.-lbs.  ;   106.5  ^^^'  *  Vl** 
I2t.  The  pressure  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  j 
of  an  engine  is  3  lbs,  per  sq.  in.;  the  stroke  is  36  in.  ;  the  number  d^ 
revolutions  per  minute  ts  45;  the  backpressure  is  2  lbs.  per  sq,  in.:  ib* 
absolute  initial  steam -pressure  is  60  lbs,  per  sq,  in,;  the  rale  of  ejtpansic^^ 
is  3.     Find  the  pressure  necessary  to  start  the  piston,  and  also  the  effect 
live  pressure  at  each  i  of  the  stroke. 

122.  An  engine  with  a  24-in.  cylinder  and  a  connecting-rod  =  six  cranlc^ 
=  6  ft.,  makes  60  revolutions  per  minute.    Show  that  the  pressure 
quired  to  start  and  slop  the  engine  at  the  dead-points  =  J  J  of  the  wei^ 
of  reciprocating  parts* 

123.  Find  the  ratio  of  thrust  at  cross-head  to  tangcnlinl  cffon 
crank-pin  when  the  crank  is  45'  from  the  line  of  stroke*  the  connectii 
rod  being  ^  four  cranks. 
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linear  diagram  of  crank-effort  in  the  case  of  single 

ak,  the  connecting-rod  being  =  four  cranks.     Assume  the  resistance 

hlform  and  a  constant  pressure  of  9000  lbs.  on  the  piston,  the  stroke 

\  4  (t.  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  55,     Also  find  the 

ctuation  of  energy  in  ft, -lbs,  for  one  revolution. 

125,  An  engine  with  a  connecting-rod  =  six  cranks  =  6  ft.  receives 
I  at  70  lbs.  pressure  per  sq.  in»,  and  cuts  off  at  one-quarter  stroke, 

I  the  crank-effort  when  the  piston  has  travelled  &fu  third  of  its  for- 
»ard  stroke.  Diameter  of  piston  =  2  ft.  Also  find  the  position  of  the 
piston  where  its  velocity  is  a  maxim om* 

126.  Data:  Stroke  =  3  ft.  ;  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  =  60  ; 
Bt'Ofl  at  one-half  stroke ;  initial  pressure  =  56  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  absolute; 

fliamcier  of  piston  ^  10  in. ;  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  ^  S>o  lbs, ; 
Ack-pressure  =  \\  lbs,  per  sq.  in,  absolute.  Find  the  effective  pressure 
icuch  fourth  of  the  stroke,  taking  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  piston, 
^80  find  the  pressure  equivalent  to  inertia  at  commencement  of 
itroke. 

127.  A  pair  of  250  H.  R  engines,  with  cranks  at  90',  and  working 
^inst  a  uniform  resistance  and  under  a  uniform  steam -pressure,  are 

Unning  at  60  revolutions  per  minute.  Assuming  an  indefinitely  long 
'^Tinecting-rod.  find  the  maximum  and  minimum  moments  of  crank- 
Ron,  the  fluctuation  of  energy,  and  the  coefficient  of  energy. 

128,  Kn  inside-cylinder  locomotive  runs  at  25  miles  per  hour;  its 
D''iversare6o  in.  m  diameter;  the  stroke  is  24  in. ;  the  distance  between 

w  centre-lines    of  the   cylinders  =  30   in,;    weight  of   reciprocating 

'pans  =  500  lbs, ;  horizontal  distance  between  balance-weights  =  59  in. ; 

^'^metcr  of  weight-circle  =42  in.     Find  the  alternating  force,  alternate 

^g  Couple,  and  the  magnitude  and  position  of  suitable  balance- weights. 

Arts.  226,8  lbs.;  4113,8  ft,-lbs. ;  <t>  =  26\ 

J2^  Draw  a  diagram  of  crank-effort  for  a  single  crank,  the  connect- 

K-rod  being  equal  to  four  cranks,  the  stroke  4  ft,,  and  the  number  of 

^'olutions  per  minute  55.     Assume  a  uniform  resistance  and  a  constant 

^Pf««tare  of  9000  lbs.  on  the  piston. 

'30' A  vertical  prismatic  bar  of  weight  TFi ,  sectional  area  ^,  and 
^gth  L  has  its  upper  end  fixed,  and  carries  a  weight  W%  at  the  lower 
^^    Find  the  amount  and  work  of  the  elongation. 

-f —  -H  lVt\\  work  =  ^^1  — 


-^w.  Ext.  = 


EA\  2     '        7*  ^^\   3 

*3>'  A  right  cone  of  weight  IV  and  height  //  rests  upon 
^i»  r.    Find  the  amount  and  work  of  the  compression, 

Ans,  Comp,  =  — -^^-^ ;  work  = 


its  base  of 


I   W^ 


133*  A  tower  of  height  >l,  in  the  form  of  a  solid  of  revolution  about  a 
'^Ttrtical  axis,  carries  a  given  surcharge.    If  the  specific  weight  of  the 
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matei  ial  of  the  tower  is  w,  and  the  radius  of  the  base  a,  determi 
curve  of  the  pjeneraiing  line  so  that  the  stress  at  every  point  of  the  ton 
may  be/.  1 1  the  surcharge  is  xeru  and  ihe  height  of  the  tower  beconii 
infinite*  show  that  its  volume  remains  finite. 


Ans,  y  ^s.ae 


vol.  of  tower  of  infinite  height  ==^jrj» 

-EC' 


T33,  Determine   the  generating  curve  when  the   tower  in  the  la 
question  is  hollow,  the  hollow  part  being  in  the  form  of  a  right  cylinde 
upon  a  circular  base  of  given  radius  R, 

Ans.  y''—  /^^{a"  ^  R^)e  '  T. 
J  34,  A  heavy  vertical  bar  of  length  /  and  specific  weight  w  is  fix€ 
at  its  upper  end  and  carries  a  given  weight  fFai  the  lower  end.  Deie 
mine  the  form  of  the  bar  so  ttiat  the  horizontal  sections  may  be  pr 
portionate  to  the  stress/  to  which  they  are  subjected.  {Note, — Sach 
bar  is  a  bar  of  uniform  strength.) 

Ans,  Sectional  area  at  distance  x  from  origin  =  "7^^- 

135.  Find  the  upper  and  lower  sectional  areas  of  a  steel  shaft  of  unF- 
form  strength,  200  ft,  in  length,  which  will  safely  sustain  its  own  weigh 
and  100  tons,  7  tons  per  sq.  in.  being  the  woricing  stress. 

Afis.  14.3  sq,  in. ;  17.8  sq.  m. 

136.  A  vertical  elastic  rod  of  natural  length  L  and  of  which  the  nwia 
may  be  neglected,  is  fixed  at  its  upper  end  and  carries  a  weight  tVi  1 
the  lower  end.  A  weight  IVt  falls  from  a  height  A  upon  IVt .  FLndt 
velocity  and  extension  of  tiie  rod  at  any  time  /. 


-'"=»^,("'-*-f-)=(^' 


X  being  measured  from  mean  p«*sition  of  ( IVt  +  H\)* 

137.  Determine  the  functions  F  and/  in  Art,  24  when  Pt  is  xcru,  itf 
also  when  the  rod  is  perfectly  free ;  i.e,.  when  A  =  o  and  A  =  o. 

138.  An  elastic  trapezoidal  lamina  ^^CA  of  natural  length  /  af 
thickness  unity,  has  its  upper  edge  AS  {la)  fixed  and  hangs  vcr 
cally.  If  a  weight  fV\s  suspended  from  the  lower  edge  CD  (2^),  she 
that,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  lamina,  the  consequent  clongatic 

=  -  -^     _-T  lQg# -r.     If  an  additional  weight  is  placed  upon  W^m! 

then  suddenly  removed,  show  that  the  oscillation  set  up  is  ispchroooi 

i 


and  that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  =  Jt^ 
Examine  the  case  when  a  =  6, 


ivnogsj 


Am. 


I  Wl 


time  of  oscillation  ^ma 
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\y^  If  ihc  spcci6c  weight  of  the  lamina  in  the  preceding  question  is 
tM'md  how  much  it  will  stretch  under  its  own  weight,  and  also  the 
«i,rk  of  .extension.     Determine  the  result  when  <i  =  b, 

Ans*     -  ' rr  log  -  -h  — rr ;  \   —r.* 


Work  = 


J^Eia 


P {       a'- 


4-  -^■(<i'-^*)-^Mog. 


i4ft  An  elastic  laminii  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ASC  has 
itM  Uiic  AB  »=  2a)  fixed  and  hangs  vertically.  If  its  weight  is  IV,  find 
't*  cionjf.itioit*  Take  coeJlicient  of  elasticity  =  £,  thickness  of  lamina 
•  **mty,  and  L  the  distance  of  C  from  AL\  IVL 

"^^  4a  E' 

141.  A  metal  rod  J  sq.  in.  in  area  and  5  ft.  long  hangs  vertically  with 
ti,  ..^.^  ^^,^  fixed  and  carries  a  weight  of  18  lbs,  at  the  lower  end.    On 

c  rod  it  emitted  a  mustca!  note  of  264  vibrations  per  second 
Uc  C  of  piano^iortc).  Find  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  the  weight 
g  rod  being  neglected,  ylns.  30,979,160  lbs* 

142.  Diameter  of  a  pipe  is  18  in. ;  at  one  point  it  is  curved  to  an  arc 
f  ^  tL  Cidius.     Water  flows  round  the  curve  with  a  velocity  of  6  ft.  per 

Determine  the  centrifugal  force  per  foot  of  length  of  elbow 

Measured  along  llje  axis.  Ans.  124.3  ^t>s. 

145.  A  disk  of  weight  IV and  area  A  sq.  ft.  makes  n  revohitions  per 
*nd  about  an  axis  through  its  centre,  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the 
^•"xiul  10  liic  plane  of  the  disk.     Find  the  centrifugal  couple. 

tan  0  ft. -lbs. 


Afis. 


5.12 


* 44.  In  a  circular  pipe  of  internal  radius  r  and  thickness  /,  a  column 
"Water  i>f  lengUi  /,  flowing  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  head  k,  is  sud- 
tly  checked.    Show  that 

^       /T/AM  lit         ^\      /•  ) 

lie  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  matcri;U  of  the  pipe,  £*»  the 

,„_  of  comprcssihility  of  the  water,  and  \  the  cxtt- nsinn  of  ihc 

^^^  draiinfercncc  corresponding  to  E, 

U^        *      ^  y  ball  attached  by  a  string  to  a  fixed  pcjint  O  revolves  in 
*  hd:  rde  with  a  given  uniform  angular  velocity  tw.     Find  the 

^^rticaJ  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  ball  below  the  point  of  attachment, 
U  a  uniform  rod  be  substituted   for  the   ball  and  string*  hr..!  n^ 

Aim  (lad  ibe  posftfon  wiien  the  ball  is  attached  to  the  fixed  pouu  by 
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a  uniform  rod  ;  r  being  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  rod  to  the  wetj 


of  the  ball. 


Ans^  h  = 


2  oi^ 


h^ 


n 

+  - 

2 


146.  The  deflection  of  a  truss  of  /  ft,  span  is  /  x  .001  under  a  static 
AX\  load  B'  What  will  he  the  increased  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  fon 
when  f*'^ crosses  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour? 

Ans.   —  —7-. 
125   / 

147*  A  fly-wheel  20  ft,   in  diameter  revolves  at  30  revolutions 
minute.     Assuming  weight  of  iron  450  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  find  the  intensii 
of  the  stress  on  the  transverse  section  of  the  rim,  assuming  it  unatfect 
by  the  arms,  //«j.  96  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

148.  Assuming  15.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  tensile  strength  of 
iron,  and  taking  5  as  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  maximum  working  speed 
and  the  bursting  speed  for  a  cast-iron  fly-wheel  of  20  ft.  mean  diam 
and  weighing  24.000  lbs.,  the  section  of  the  rim  being  160  sq.  in. 

149.  A  60- in.  driving-wheel  weighs  3^^  tons,  and  its  C.  of  G.  is  i  tiJu^ 
out  of  ccnire.     Find  the  greatest  and  the  least  pressure  on  the  rails. 

150.  A  w*heel  of  weight  W^  radius  of  gyration  k,  and  makmg 
revolutions  per  second  on  an  axle  of  radius  R^  comes  to  rest  after  havi 
made  N  revolutions.     Find  the  coefiicient  of  friction. 

'^"''^'       _.        «... 
Ans.  sm  0  ==  — ~ — ,  and  coeff,  of  fnc,  =  tan  0, 
Ng 

151.  A  train  starts  from  a  station  at  A  and  runs  on  a  level  to  a  $tati<^ 
at  B,  /h.  away.     If  the  speed  is  not  to  exceed  7>  ft.  per  sec.  shov. 
the  lime  between  the  two  stations  is 


net^^ 

1 

i 


^1^  being  the  gross  weight  of  the  train,  P  the  mean  uniform  pull  excrte^^ 
by  the  engine,  R  the  road  resistance,  and  B  the  retarding  effect  of  t^»^ 
brakes. 

Also,  if  the  speed  is  not  limited,  show  that  the  Uast 
the  train  can  run  between  the  specified  points  is 


j/2/ 


W 


P  ^  B 


g  \P^R){B^R) 
and  that  the  maximum  speed  attained  ts 


sec, 


l(P-R}(B^R) 


P  ^B 


ft.  per  sec 


asi  time  in  whSo^f 
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152,  A  locomotive  capable  of  exerting  a  uniform  pull  of  2  tons,  with 
^  24*in»  stroke,  20-in.  cylinder,  and  60-iri.  driving-wheels^  hauls  a  train 
between  two  stations  3  miles  apart.     Tlic  gross  weight  of  the  train  and 
locomotive  =  200  ions;  the  road  resistance  =  12  lbs,  per  ton  (of  2000 
tbso;  the  brakes,  when  applied,  press  with  two  thirds  of  the  weight  on 
the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  brake-van,  viz.,  90  tons,  the  coefficient  of 
friction  being  ♦iS,     Find  {a)  the  least  time  between  the  stations ;  0)  the 
distance  in  which  the  train  is  brought  to  rest;  M  the  maximum  speed 
attained ;  («/)  the  pressure  of  the  steam  ;  (<?)  the  weight  upon  the  driving- 
wheels. 

Ans, — (a)  513.8  sec,  ;  {p)  990  ft.;  (c)  42  miles  per  hour:  id)  25 
lbs.  per  s<j,  in.;  {e)  \i\  tons. 

153.  If  the  speed  in  the  last  question  is  limited  to  30  miles  an  hour, 
find  ia)  the  time  between  the  stations;  ip)  the  distance  in  which  the  train 

►  brought  to  rest ;  {c)  the  distance  traversed  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

An5,—{a)  5434  sec.;  {6)  504^  ft. :  {c)  7773*  ft. 

154.  If  the  steam-pressure  in  the  above  locomotive  is  increased  to  $0 
[lbs,  per  sq*  in.,  find  {a)  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  train  which  can   be 

hauled  between  the  stations  in   10  minutes,  the  road -resistance  being  20 
'lbs.  per  ton  (of  2000  lbs.)  and  the  braking  power  being  sufficient  to  bring 
^t  train  to  rest  in  a  distance  of  720  ft. 

Also  find  t^)  the  braking  power;  {c)  the  weight  thrown  upon  the 
<lrivcr3,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  i;  {d)  the  maximum  speed 
Wiaincd.  , 

Ans.—ia)  31  oj  tons ;  {b)  15.6  tons ;  (c)  24  tons ;  {d)  36  miles  per  hour. 

'55-  The  weight  upon  the  driving-wheels  (D  in.  in  diameter)  of  a 

^omotive  is  W  tons;  the  adhesion  =  one  fifth  :  the  cylinders  have  a 

-tcr  of  d  in.  and  a  stroke  of  /  in.     Find  the  steam-pressure  re- 

^«»red  to  skid  the  wheels.  WD  ,^ 

Am.  400— rrr  lbs.  per  sq.  m. 
d  l 

'S^*  Two  trains,  each  with  a  brake-power  of  190  lbs.  per  ton  (of  2000 

I  ^o» ),  run  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  a  distance  of  333  miles,  against 

Ian  average  resistance  of  10  lbs.  per  ton.     One  train  runs  through,  and 

line  other  stops  at  A^  intermediate  stations.     Show  that  the  saving  of 

^^tl  in  the  former  is  —  per  cent ;  the  speed  is  not  to  exceed  30  miles 
,  P^r  hoar, 

^Vt*  If  the  end  of  a  railway  wagon  exposes  a  surface  of  6  x  4  ft.  to 

^^e  wind,  what  is  the  greatest  gradient  up  which  a  20  lb.  to  the  sq.  ft. 

ifaiewill  drive  it?    Take  the  weight  at  10  tons,  the  friction  10  lbs.  per 

^"^  Ans,  I  in  59. 

\%%,  A  locomotive  and  tender  weigh  70  tons,  of  which  26  tons  are  car- 
I  by  the  driving-wheels.  Taking  the  adhesion  at  ^,  friction  jo  lbs.  per 
,  what  maximum  gradient  can  the  engine  ascend  ?        Am.  1  in  16, 
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159.  Given  a  locomoUvc  wiih  iwo  18"  x  26"  cylinders,  the  conneciifl 
rod  =:  6  ft.,  the  boiler-pressure  =  140  lbs.,  and  driving-wheels  of  7' i 

diameter,  calculate  the  adhesion-friction,  i.e.,  the  ratio  p<^  p 


weight  on  drivers 

160,  A  railway  wagon  weighing  20  tons,  with  two  pairs  of  wheels 
8'  o"  centre  to  centre*  and  with  its  centre  of  inertia  7'  o"  above  top  ol 
rails,  has  its  wheels  skidded  while  running.  Take  //  =  0-15.  Required 
the  total  retarding  force  and  pressure  of  each  wheel. 

Am.  7.375;  12.625,  and  3  tons  on  rail 

161.  Find  ia)  the  least  time  in  which  a  locomotive  exerting  a  unifor 
pull  of  P  tons  can  haul  a  train  weighing  IV  tons  between  two  siatioi 
/  ft.  apart  on  an  incline  of  i  in  w»  the  brake-power  being  B  tons  and  1 
road-resistance  R  tons. 

Also  find  (A)  the  time  between  stations  when  the  speed  is  limited  \ 
V  ft.  per  sec. 

IVv 


^--^'^^^'""iw^MrAy 


apar-^ 
est^^l 


W 

where  A  ^  R  -{ ^- 

m 

162.  A  locomotive  exerting  a  uniform  pu!l  of  4  tons  hauls  a  train  < 
aoo  tons  up  an  incline  of  i   in  200,  between  two  stations  2  miles  ap 
the  greatest  allowable  speed  being  30  miles  an  hour.     If  the  road-rests 
ance  is  10  lbs.  per  ton  (of  2000  lbs.),  and  if  the  brakes  are  capable  of  i 
erting  a  pressure  of  100  tons,  the  adhesion  ht\n%  om fi/tk,  find  (tf)tfc»e- 
time  between  the  stations;  0)  tlie  distance  in  which  the  train  is  bnougl 
to  rest;  ic)  the  distance  traversed  at  30  miles. 

Also,  if  the  speed  is  not  limited  to  30  miles,  find  (d)  the  least  litne 
which  the  distance  can  be  accomplished  ;  (<)  the  maximum  speed  atiainc 
(/)  the  distance  in  which  the  train  is  brought  to  rest. 

Am.— (a)  si  min, ;    {b)  275  ft.;    (r)  7260  ft.;   {d}  4.87  mln.; 
(<f)  53.8  miles  per  hour;  (/)  880  ft. 

163.  With  the  same  brake-power,  adhesion,  and  road -resistance,  find 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  train  which  the  locomotive  in  the  prcccdin 
question,  exerting  the  uniform  pyll  of  4  tons,  can  haul  between  the  t« 
stations  in  6  minutes.  A»s.  360  tons. 

164.  If  the  locomotive  has  6o-in.  drivers  and  24-in.  x  20-in.  diameta 
cylinders,  find  the  weight  required  upon  the  drivers  when  the  sic 
pressure  is  50  lbs,  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  20  ions. ' 


CHAPTER    IV, 

Stresses,  strains,  earthwork  and  retaining- 

WALLS. 


I-  lotemal  Stresses. — The  application  of  cxtcnial  forces 
^  ^  material  body  will  strain  or  deform  it»  and  the  particles 
^^  ^he  b*>dy  will  be  in  a  state  of  mutual  stress. 

In  the  following  calculations  it  is  assumed  : 

^tf)  That  the  stresses  under  consideration  are  parallel  to  one 
the  same  plane,  viz.,  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

< A)  That  the  stresses  normal  to  this  plane  are  constant  in 
^'""^^ion  and  magnitude* 

^c)  That  the  thickness  of  the  plane  is  unity. 

^/,  The  angle  between  the  direction  of  a  given  stress  and 
th^  normal  to  the  plane  on  which  it  acts  is  called  the  obliquity 
o!   t: Tie  stress, 

2,  Simple  Strain. — The  solid  A  BCD  (Fig,  207)  of  uniform 
tl^Jisvcrsc  section  A  h  acted  upon  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
liy  « force /^  uniformly  distributed  over  its  end. 


prf>c]uctng  an  intensity  of  stress  -   =/ 


At  any 

other  transverse  section  mn  the  intensity  must  be 
t^*  in  order  that  equilibrium  may  be  main- 

Draw  m%  oblique  plane   mH\   inclined  at  an 

.ifwlc  ^  to  the  axis.     The  total  stress  on  m^n'  =  P 

^nd  necessarily  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

P 
The  intensity  of  the  stixss  on  m'n*  —  — --  = 

m  ft 

P 


Tp 


m 


-^  =  ^  sin  $^sipsit\  f^.    The  normal  com* 
$mm  CDsec  ^      A 

ponent  of  the  intensity  on  m'n  =  p  sin'  tf  =  /.'. 


Wia^mft* 


n% 
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The  tangential  component  or  shear  on  m!n' 

=  p  sin  B  cos  B  =  pi. 

So,  if  m"n"  is  an  oblique  plane  perpendicular  to  m'n\  the  nor- 
mal component  of  the  intensity  on  m"n"  =  /  cos*  Q  ^='pn'^ 
The  tangential  component  or  shear  on  nt"n!' 

=  /cos^sin6^  = //'• 

...  p^  +  p^'  =  p     and  //  =  pr  =psme  cos  ^  =  /jl^H?. 

2 

The    shear  is  evidently   a  maximum   when   26  =  90**    or 

3.  Compound  Strain. — {a)  First  consider  an  indefinitely 
small  rectangular  element  OACB  (Fig.  208)  of  a  strained  body, 
p       p      p      p  kept   in   equilibrium    by  stresses 

\     \      ^  *    \  acting  as  in  the  figure. 

' — ^^  '  ^  ■      |C-  ^  ic  fVie   inf#*nGifv    of 


^^'>.^-^^ ^^ ^^ ^' — ip  p  is  the  intensity  of  stress  on 

9K>  C^^'^  the  faces  OB^  AC,  and  a  its  ob- 

7>H KO'?  liquity. 


P      ^ 


\      \      ^      \^    ^        ^  is  the  intensity  of  stress  on 


\     \         the  faces  OA,  BC,  and  /3  its  ob- 
FiG.  ao8.  liquity. 

OB,p  cos  a,  the  total  normal  stress  on  OB,  is  balanced  by 
AC .p  cos  a,  the  total  normal  stress  on  AC 

OB  ,p  sin  or,  the  total  shear  on  OB,  is  equal  in  magnitude, 
but  opposite  in  direction  to  AC .p  sin  a,  the  total  shear  on  -^C 

These   two   forces,  therefore,  form   a  couple  of  momer^^, 
OB .psm  a.OA. 

Similarly,   the   total   normal   stresses    on    the  faces   ^ 
BC  balance   and  the  total  shears  form  a  couple  of  mom^^ 
OA  ,g  sin  /3.  OB. 

In   order   that   equilibrium    may  be   maintained  the  tz»  -^ 
couples  must  balance. 


or 


.•.  OB  .p  sin  a.OA  =  OA.g  sin  /3.  OB, 

p  sin  a  =  q  sin  /3  =1  t,  suppose. 
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Hence,  at  any  point  of  a  strained  body,  the  intensities  of  the 
shears  on  any  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  equal. 

(6)  Next  consider  an  indefinitely  small  triangular  element 
OAB  (Fig.  209)  of  the  strained  body,  bounded    ^ 
by  a  plane   AB  and  two  planes  OA,  OB  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  stress  on  OB^ 
a  its  obliquity. 

Let  q  be  the  intensity  of  stress  on  OAy 
ft  its  obliquity. 

Let  /  be  the  intensity  of  shear  on  each  of    O.   B 
the  planes  OA,  OB.    Then  ^'^^^ 

/  =  /  sin  or  =  ^  sin  yS. 

p^ ,  the  normal  component  of/,  =  /  cos  a. 
q^ ,    **         "  "  ''  q,  —  q  cos  ft. 

Produce  OA  and  take  OC  =  p^.  OB  +  t .  OA  =  the  total 
force  on  OB  in  the  direction  of  OA. 

Produce  OB,  and  take  OD  —  q^.OA  +  t .  OB  =  the  total 
force  on  OA  in  the  direction  of  OB. 

Complete  the  rectangle  CD. 

OE  represents  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  resultant  of . 
^hetwo  forces  OCy  OD,  and  must  therefore  be  equal  in  magni- 
tude and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  total  stress  on  AB. 

Let/,,  be  the  intensity  of  stress  on  AB.    Then 

(a .  AB)^  ^0^  =  or  +  OD'  =  {p,.OB  +  t.  OAy 

+  (q^.OA  +  t.OBy; 

Let  y  be  the  angle  between  AB  and  OA.     Then, 

^'*  =  Pn  sin'  r  +  ^n  cos'  y  +  2t  sin  y  cos  y  {p^  +  q^)  +  f. 

This  gives  the  intensity  of  stress  on  any  pl^ne  AB  inclined 
^^  an  angle  y  to  OA,  and  in  the  limit  AB  is  a  plane  through  O. 
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Example. — Consider  an  indefinitely  small  triangular  ele- 
ment abc  (Fig.  210)  of  a  horizontal  beam  bounded  by  a  plane 
b   t.aft'8.afc —   ^^  inclined  at  (^  to  the  vertical,  the 

horizontal  plane  cAj  and  the  ver- 
,^^^^ 


y^. 


tical  plane  (u. 


H^-^^rg         "^  The  element  abc  is  kept  in  equi- 

Fxo.  aio.  librium  by  the  stress/ .  ac  upon  o^, 

the  shear  s.ab  {^  t. ab)  along  ab,  the  shear  / . ac  along  ^ir,  and 
the  stress  developed  in  the  plane  be.  The  weight  of  the  element 
is  neglected  as  being  indefinitely  small  as  compared  with  the 
forces  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Let  the  stress  upon  be  be 
.decomposed  into  two  components,  the  one  X.  be  normal  and 
the  other  Y .  be  tangential  to  be. 

Resolving  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  be^ 


and 


or 


X  .be  =p  .ae  cos  B  —  t  .ab  cos  ^  —  /  .  o^  sin  B 
V.be  =p.ae  sin  6  —  t .  ab  sin  B -^t  .ac  cos  S, 

A'  =  />cos' 6^  — /  sin  2# (i) 


and 


sin  2B 
Y  —  p 1- /cos  2^ (2) 

The  value  of  B  for  which  ^  is  a  maximum  is  given  by 

dX  .        .  ^  ,2/ 

--   =  o  =  —  p  sin  2B  —  2t  cos  2B,     or    tan  2^  = .     (3) 

Substituting  the  value  of  B  in  eq.  i,  we  have 


max.  value  ofA"=^+\/—  +  /*.  .. 
2        V    4 

The  value  of  B  for  which  F  is  a  maximum  is  given  by 


(4) 


dY  •  p 

V,  =  o  =  p  cos  2B  —  2/  sin  2^,     or     tan  26^  =  ^  .       (c> 
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Substituting  the  value  of  B  in  eq.  (2),  we  have 


»"'=</^' 


max.  value  of  F  =  a  /  ~  +  /* (6) 


Eq.  (4)  gives  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  of  the  same 
kind  as  /.     The  maximum  intensity  of  the  opposite  kind  of 


stress  IS 


^^/^'•• 


Eq.  (6)  gives  the  maximum  intensity  of  shear. 

The  position  of  the  planes  of  principal  stress  (see  following 

article)  is  given  by  tan  2^  =  — . 

Let  ^,,  6^,  be  the  values  of  ^  for  which  Jf  and  Fare  respec- 
tively maxima.    Then 


tan  2B^  tan  2^,  =  —  —  ^  =  i, 
and 

.-.^,-^.  =  45^ 

Hence,  at  any  point,  the  angle  between  the  plane  upon 
which  the  normal  intensity  of  stress  is  a  maximum  and  the 
plane  upon  which  the  tangential  intensity  of  stress  is  a  maxi- 
nium,  is  equal  to  45 ^ 

Again,  /  is  zero  when  B^  =  90®  or  o®,  and  p  is  zero  when 

e,  =  45^ 

Thus,  the  curve  of  greatest  normal  intensity  cuts  the  neutral 
axis  at  an  angle  of  45°,  one  skin  surface  at  90°  and  the  opposite 
at  O**,  while  the  curve  of  greatest  tangential  intensity  cuts 
the  skin  surfaces  at  45^  and  touches  the  neutral  axis. 

Fig.  211  serves  to  illustrate  the  curves  of  greatest  normal 
intensity.  There  are  evidently  two  sets  of  these  curves,  re- 
ferring respectively  to  direct  thrust  and  direct  tension. 
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Fig.  212    illustrates   the  •  curves  of   greatest  tangential  xv^- 
tensity. 


-r-l- 


Sf     ,'5arect    ■    «ni« 


— V 


,». 


X      \ 


"'^g.     I    teggigg-"  .Tjii; 


Fig.  ail. 


TiH^ 


•«<^ 


>i»t|^<' 


^.'""^ 


Pig.  3ia. 


4.  Principal  Stresses. — Suppose  that  there  is  no  shear 
on  AB,  Fig.  209,  and  that  the  stress  is  wholly  normal. 
In  such  a  case  OE  must  be  perpendicular  to  AB, 


.rnj7       ^^      ^^      Pn-OB  +  t.OA 
tan  y  =  cot  CUE  =  -pr^  =  77-^  = 7.  .    ,   ,    ^  „ 


/^  tan  y-j-t 
q^  +  /  tan  y 


2/ 


2  tan  y 
gn—pn'~  I  —  tan'  y 


=  tan  2;/'. 


(r> 


-:,£         Two  values  of  ;^  satisfy  this  equation,  viz.r 
y  and  y  +  90°. 

Hence,  at  any  point  of  a  strained  body,  there 
are  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  on 
which  the  stress  is  wholly  normal. 

Such  planes  are  called  planes  of  principal 
stress,  and  the  stresses  themselves  principal 
stresses, 

5.  Ellipse  of  Stress. — At  any  point  of  the 
strained  body,  consider  a  small  triangular  ele- 
ment OAB{¥\g.  213),  OA  and  OBhciwg  the  planes  of  principal 
stress. 

Let  />,  be  the  principal  stress  normal  to  OB, 
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Complete  the  construction  as  before,  and  let  tp  be  the  angle 
between  OE  and  OC.    Then 


.     .       CE     OD      pfiA     /, 


cos^  =  ;^ 


(8) 


*,  sm  tfr       .  /,  cos  rf" 

.*.  COS  V  =  ^— - — ,    sin  y  =  - — - — - ;  and 
A  A 


I  =  sin'  y  +  cos'  Y  = 


(/r  cos  ti>y      {prjintpy 


A' 


A' 


(9) 


Take  OR  to  represent  p^  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

Let  X,  Y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  R  with  respect  to  O.    Then 


X=ipr  cos  ^,     Y:=^pr  sin  ^, 
^nd  eq.  (9)  becomes 

1=71  +  71,.     .     .     . 


(10) 


the  equation  to  an  ellipse  with  its  centre  at  Oy  and  its  axes 
(equal  to  2/,  and  2/,)  lying  in  the  planes  of  principal  stress. 
This  ellipse  is  called  the  ellipse  of  stress^  and  the  stress  on  any 
plane  ^5  at  O  is  the  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipse  drawn  in  a  di- 
"^cction  making  an  angle  ^  with  the  axis  OC,  tf)  being  given  by 


tan  ^  =  ^  cot  y.     (Eq.  (8).) 


(II) 


6.  Constant  Components  of  Pr>  —  Take  the  planes  of 
principal  stress  as  planes  of  reference  (Fig.  214). 


Fig.  au. 
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Draw  OA^ perpendicular  to  AB,  and  take  ON  =-^'^^^-. 

2 

Let  the  obliquity  ol  OR::^e:=  RON=  90°  —  ^  —  ;^. 
Join  NR.    Then 

NR*  =  OR'  +  ON'  -  2OR.  ON  cos  0 

=  Pr  +  (^-)'  -  A(/,  +/.)  sin  (^  +  ,.). 

But    p;  =p*  sin'  ^  +/,'  cos*  y,    and 

sin  (^  -|- y)  =  sin  ^  cos  ^^  +  cos  t/^  sin  y=:^  cos'  j'  +  ~  sin'  y. 

(See  eqs.  (8).) 

.-.  ^J?  =  A*  sin*  K  +A'cos*  r  +  {^^"f 

—  (/.  +  A)(A  sin*  y  -|-/,  cos*  y) 

=(^-y-AA=(^-)'. 


'.NR  =  ^^. (12) 


Hence,  t/te  intensity  of  stress  OR  at  any  point  O  of  the  plane 
A  OB  is  the  resultatit  of  two  constant  ifttensities 


0N=^±^'    and    NR  =  ^^^^, 


the  former  bein^i^  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
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7.  The  Angle  ONR  =  2y. 

sin  ONR      OR  pr 

sin  6^  "  *~  NR  "  p,  — /,' 
2 
But 

sin  6^  =  cos  (^  +  y)  =  cos  ^  cos  ^^  —  sin  ^  sin  y 

p  —  ^  /.  —  A 

=  ^^--— —  sin  Y  cos  V  =  - — -^  sih  zy. 
Pr  '        '  2Pr  ^ 

^       sin  ONR pr 

2pr  ^  2 

.'.  sin  ONR  =  sin  2y,     or     ONR  =  2>^.     .     .     (13) 

Let  NR  (Fig.  214)  produced  in  both  directions  meet  OA  in 
F  and  C?Z?  in  G, 

The  angle     (9/W  =  180°  -  ONR  -  -ATOF 

=  180°  '-2y  -  (90°  —  ;/)  =  90°  —  >^  =  /^(9iV: 

.\NF=NO\    so,    NG  =  NO  =  NF. 

/.  A^  is  the  middle  point  of  FG^. 


Also 
and 


RF=  FN-NR  ==ON--NR  =  A 


RG  =  ^^^+  i\^G^  =  RN+  ON^p,. 
N.  ^.— The  shear  at  O 

=     '  ^     '  cos  (2y  -  90^)  =  (/,  -  A)  sin  y  cos  ;/. 
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8.  Maximum  Shear. — ON  has  no  component  along  AB^ 
Hence,  the  shear  on  AB  is  NR  cos  (angle  between  NR  and 
AB\  and  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  the  angle  is  nil.     Its 

value  is  then  NR,  or  tLUli^ 

2 

9.  Application  to  Shafting. — At  any  point  in  a  plane  sec- 
tion  of  a  strained  solid,  let  r  be  the  intensity  of  stress,  and  6> 
its  obliquity. 

At  the  same  point  in  a  second  plane  let  s  be  the  intensity 
of  stress,  and  ff  its  obliquity. 

By  Art.  6,  r  and  s  are  the  resultants  of  two  constant 
stresses 


2  2 


(A^.)'  ^  (A±  A)-_^  ^  _  ^^  ^^^)  ^^  ,       ^^^^ 


and 


( A^_A)'  ^  (A±A)'+  ,,  _  ^^_  ^  ^^  ^^3  ^^     (^^^ 
Subtracting  one  equation  from  the  other. 


7=A+A-       •     •     .     (16) 


r  cos  d  —  s  cos  0 


First.  Consider  the  case  of  combined  torsion  and  bending* 
as  when  a  length  of  shafting  bears  a  heavy  pulley  at  some  point 
between  the  bearings. 

Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  stress  (compression  or  tension) 
due  to  the  bending  moment  J/^. 


APPLICATION  TO  SHAFTING,  ^45 

Let  g  be  the  intensity  of  shear  due  to  the  twisting  mo- 
ment Mt . 

/  and  g  act  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

.-.  r  cos  ^  =  /,    r  sin  ^  =  ^  =  J,    and    fl'  =  90°. 

.'.  r*  =  /•  -|-  ?*    3Jid    s  =  g. 

Hence,  by  eq.  (16), 

A+A=/; (17) 

and  by  eq.  (15), 

•••/,= l+yfT? (19) 

and 

^•=f-\/f+^ <«» 

The  max.  shear  =^i-j^  =  ^^+^;  ....    (21) 


also 


P=^  (Chap.  VI.)   and   ^  =  ^     (Chap.  IX.) 


for  a  shaft  of  radius  r. 


■■■A  =  ^,\M,-^  1^M,'  +  m;\;     .    .    .    (22) 
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and 


2 


^^s/Mr^M:. 


m 


/. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  example  uf  the  application  i 
the    above     principle   is   the  case  of  i 
shaft  acted  upon  by  a  crank  (Fig.  2I« 
A  force  /'applied  to  the  centre  Cv^ 
y  the   crank-pin   is  resisted   by  an  equ 

and  opposite  force  at  the  bearing 
forming  a  couple  of  moment  P,  CB  —\ 
This  couple  may  be  resolved  int| 
^'o-  ^»s-  bending  couple  of  moment  Mf,  =  P. 

=  P,BC  cos  6  =  M  cos  6,  and  a  twisting  couple  of  momc 
Mt=  P  .AC  =  P  .  BCsin  6  ^^  M  sin  ^  \  6  being  the  ang 
ABC 


f.^ 


4 


.'•A  ^  '^\Mzo^SJrM\  =  ^  cos'-  ; 


and  the  max.  shear  = 


Trr' 


zM 


nr 


(- 


If  the  working  tensile  or  compressive  stress  (/J  and  t 

working  shear  stress   (  ' -J  are  given,  the  correspondi  - 

values  of  r  may  be  obtained  from  eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  or  c<5 
(24)  and  (25);  the  greater  value  being  adopted  for  the  radi  * 
of  the  shaft. 

Second.  Consider  the  case  of  combined  torsion  and  tensi^ 
or  compression. 

Let  the  tensile  or  compressive  force  be  P. 

P 

/,  the  intensity  of  the  tension  or  compression,  =  —^  ; 

Jir 


shear 


lit' 


im 


) 


PRINCIPAL  AND   CONJUGATE  STRESSES, 


and 


2 


2nr^  y  '      r 


(27) 


la  Conjugate  Stresses. — Consider  the  equilibrium  of  an 

Indefinitely     small     parallelopiped  ^ 

*»^4r^(Fig.  216)  of  a  strained  body,  ^  / 

^hc  faces  ab^  cd  being  parallel  to 
tli^  plane  XOX,  and  the  faces  ad^ 
^  tiothe  plane  YOY. 

Let  the  stresses  on  ab,  cd  act 
parallel  to  the  plane  YOY.  The 
^^t^l   stresses    on    ab   and   cd  are  ^'*=-  *'^ 

^*lual  in  amount*  act  at  the  centres  of  the  faces,  are  parallel  to 
'^^^Y,  and  therefore  neutralize  one  another. 

Hence  the  total  stresses  on  ad  and  be  must  also  neutralize 
^^cs  another.  But  they  are  equal  in  amount,  and  act  at  the 
^*^*cidle  points  of  ad^  bc\   they  must  therefore  be  parallel  to 

Hence,  if  two  planes  traverse  a  point  in  a  strained  body, 
^^d  if  the  stress  on  one  of  the  planes  is  parallel  to  the  other 
PWnc.  then  the  stress  on  the  latter  is  parallel  to  the  first 
plane. 

Such  planes  are  called  planes  of  conjugate  stress,  and  the 
Presses  themselves  are  called  conjugate  stresses. 

Principal  stresses  are  of  course  conjugate  stresses  as  well. 

Conjugate  stresses  have  equal  obliquities,  each  obliquity 
Wng  the  complement  of  the  same  angle, 

II,    Relations     between     Principal     and     Conjugate 


Stresses  (Fig.    21 7). — Take  any  line  ON  — 


P.+P. 
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With  iVas  centre  and  a  radius  =  — — ^  -  describe  a  semi- 

2         ' 

circle,  J 

Let  0  be  the  common   obh'quity  of  a  pair  of  conjugate 
stresses. 


Fic.  an7. 

Draw  ORS,  making  an  angle  d  with  ON,  and  cutting  the 
semicircle  in  the  points  R  and  S, 
Join  NR,  NS. 

OR  and  OS  are  evidently  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses^ 
Draw  iVF  perpendicular  to  RS  and  bisecting  it  in  V. 
Draw  the  tangent  OT;  join  NT. 
Let  OR  ^r,OS^  s.    Then 


I 


rs-OR.OS~  OT*  =  ON'  -  NT* 


=  (H4-M)'=AA.    m 


r-\-s^20V—  zON cos  6  =  (/,  +/J  cos  ft      (29) 

The  maximum  value  of  the  obliquity^  uc^  of  0,  is  the  angle 
TON 

Call  this  angle  0*    Then 


(,W1 


PRINCIPAL  AND  CONJUGATE  STRESSES. 

Let  ORy  OR'  be  a  pair  of  con-  q 

jugate  stresses  (Fig.  218). 

Let   OG,  OH  be   the   axes  of  r 
greatest  and  least  principal  stress, 
respectively. 

Draw  ON  normal  to  OK. 

Let  the  angle  GOR  =  ^,  RON 
=  e,  HON:=i  GOR'  =  y,  as  before.    Then 
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^  =  90O-y-<?; 


and  by  eqs.  (8), 


^  cot  y  =  tan  ^  =cot  (k  +  ^  5 

.  cot(y+g)_  A 
cot  y  // 


sin0= 


_  /,  — /,  _  cot  y  —  cot(y+g)  _  •       sin  6 


or 


Hence, 


A+A      coty  +  cot(r+60        sxn{2y  +  ti)' 
.    ,        .    ^       sin  ^ 


^  =  i|-'  +  ='»-(|^} (30 


and 


angl<»<70^*$«>«-j'*^{r8o»+<?-s!n-«(^}    (32) 
I 
angle  ^Oie=y  +  <?    -i{'!'  +  «n-'(s^}--    '    (33) 
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12.  Ratio  of  r  to  «. 


r^_OR_  OV-RV  _  OV-VNR'-NV* 
s  ~  OS-  OV-\-RV  ~  0V+  VNR*  -  NlT* 


OAT  cos  0  -  VNR'  —  ON*  sin'  0 


ON  cos  B  +  'fNF^  -  ON*  sin*  9 


COS 


»+^er---' 


But 


^=>tT^  =  ^  =  ^'"'-<'^=''"* 


r      cos  B  —  V'sin'  0  —  sin*  6 


^        cos  6^  +  4/sin'  0  —  sin*  ^ 


cos  B  —  V'cos'  6^  —  cos'  0 


cos  ^  +  ^cos'  B  —  cos*  0 


.    .   C3 


Let -7.  =  sin  a.    Then 

cos  # 


r       I  ^  cos  a            .a  .a            ,,, 

-  =  —-—: =  tan'-  or    =cof-.         (35 

s        I  ±  cos  a              2  2 

It  6  =  o,a  =  go  —  <p. 

.-.  J  =  tan'  (45  -  f )     or  =  cot'  (45  -  f  )•  .    (S^) 
lie=<t>,a  =  90°. 

•••7  =  ' (3; 
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Relation  between  Stress  and  Strain* — Let  a  solid 

^strained  uniformly,  i.e.,  in  such  a  manner  that  lines  of 
which  are  parallel  in  the  free  state  remain  parallel  in 
Gained  state,  their  lengths  being  altered  in  a  given  ratio, 

is  practically  very  small.  Lines  of  particles  which  are 
He  to  each  other  in  the  free  state  are  generally  inclined  at 
ent  angles  in  the  strained  state,  and  their  lengths  are 
d  in  different  ratios, 

tt  the  straining  of  the  body  convert  a  rectangular  portion 
D  (Fig.  219)  into  the  rectangle  AB'C'D\  where  AB'  — 

)AB  and  AD'  -  {i  +  p)AD. 
bw  a  and  ft  are  very  small,  so  that  their  joint  effect  may 
nsidered  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects. 

St,  Let  a  simple  longitudinal  strain  in  a  direction  paral- 

AB  convert  the  rectangle  A  BCD 
the  rectangle  AB'ED,  where  BB'  p-, 

AB. 

line  OF  will  move  into  the  posi- 
VF\  where  FF'  -  a,DF,  and 

OF'  -  OF 


strain  ahng  OF  ^ 
F'cos^      a.  DF  cose 


OF 

z  at  cos*  ^, 


B     B' 


Fig.  sx$. 


OF  "  OF 
ng  the  angle  OFD. 
Iso>  the  '*  distortion  or  deviation  from  red  angularity'' 

•     r^^r.,      FF'€me      a.DFsmO 
angle  FOF'  — -^ —  = -^ =  a  cos  B  sin  ft 

xond.    Let   a   simple   longitudinal    strain   in   a  direction 
1  to  AD  convert  the  rectangle  A  BCD  into  the  rectangle 
/?'.  whereZ>i9'  =  /?.^A 

he  line  OF  will   move    into  the  portions  0*F*\  w^here 
s=/S.w40and  F''F^  DD'  =  (ilAD. 


.  the  strain  along  OF^ 


gp"  -  OF 

OF 
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Draw  0*M  parallel  to  OF,     Then 

OF''-  0F=  O'F''-  0'M^F''Msif\  &  =  (F"F--FM)sln e 
r=  {DD'  ^  00')  sin  ^  =  /3{AD  ^  AO)  sin  ^ 
=  /?.(?/?  sin  e. 

,\  tie  strain  along  OF  =  ^ =  /?  sin'  ft 

The  distortion  —  the  ande  F'^O'M 


F''M C05&      p.  OD  COS  tf 


OF 


OF 


=  ^  sin  6  cos  ft 


Hence,  when  the  strains  are  simultaneous,  the  line  OF  will 
take  the  position  O'F'''  between  O'F*'  and  0F\  and 

the  total  strain  along  OF  =  a  cos^  ^  -\-  fi  sin'  * ; 
the  total  distortion  =  (cr  —  yj)  sin  ^  cos  ft 

Again,  draw  a  line  OG  perpendicular  to  OF* 

The  angle  OGA  =  90""  —  ft  and  hence,  from  the  above, 

the  total  strain  along  OG  =  a  sin'  ^  -\-  /3  cos*  ft 

and  the  corresponding  distortion  ==  (or  —  /?)  sin  (?  cos  ft 

Denote  the  strain  along  OFhye^t  that  along  OG  by  ^,,  and 
each  of  the  equal  distortions  by  /,    Then 

^^  +  ^.  =  Ot  +  fi. 

Again,  if  OF,  OG  are  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  enclosed  ia 
the  rectangle  ABCD,  the  straining  will  convert  the  rectangle 
into  an  oblique  figure  with  its  opposite  sides  parallel.  The 
lengths  of  adjacent  sides  are  altered  by  the  amounts  ^,  and  e^, 
and  the  angle  ^  by  2/,  The  above  results  may  also  be  consid- 
ered to  hold  true  if  the  straining,  instead  of  being  uniform, 
varies  continuously  from  point  to  point. 
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Consider  a  unit  cube  ABCD  subject  to  stresses  of  intensity 
p^  and  /,  upon  the   parallel  faces 
AD,  BC  and  AB,  DC.     By  Art.  3, 
Chap.  Ill,  D| -^ |C 

A       A_ 


A^Il  -i-A 

and  the  strain  perpendicular  to  the 

face  ABCD  =  -  -^  -  -^£:. 
mE      tnE 

If  the  stresses  are  of  equal  intensity  but  of  opposite  kind> 

i-e.,  if  the  one  is  a  tension  and  the  other  a  compression, 

/,  =  —/,  =  /,  suppose. 

.'.  a  =  —  )9  =  -Ai  +  -),  and  the  third  strain  is  nil. 

Thus  the  volume  of  the  strained  solid 

=  (i  +  a)(i  —  a)(i)  =  I  —  a*  =  i,  approximately, 

so  that  the  volume  is  not  sensibly  changed. 

Also,  if  OGHF  is  an  enclosed  square,  O  being  the  middle 
point  of  AD,  e  =  45^,  and 


— i-^  =  o  =  strain  along  OF  or  OG, 


and  the  distortion  =  change  in  angle  O 

2  E\    ^  ml 
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This  result  may  be  at  once  deduced  from  the  figure.     For 

FOG       OD       I  +  6       \  -  a  (go''  -  2A 

tan =  -F7,  =  — —-  =  — ^ —  =  tan  r 

2  FD       I  +  or       I  +  Of  V       2       / 

or 

\  —  a       I  —  tan  /      i  —  / 


t  +  ^"i+tan/""i+/' 
since  /  is  very  small.     Hence 

t  =  a. 

As  already  shown   in   Art.   3,  shearing  cannot  take  p! 
along  one  plane  only,  and  at  any  point  of  a  strained  solid  t 
shears  along  planes  at  right  angles  are  of  equal  intensity, 
effect  of  such  stresses  is  merely  to   produce  a  distartm 
Jig^i^t\  and  generally  without  sensible  change  of  volume. 

Thus,  shears  of  intensity  s  along  the  parallel  faces  of  tB 

unit  square  A  BCD  will  merely  distort  the  square  into  a  rhoir 

bus  ABCD'  (Fig,  221).     Denoting  the  change  of  angle  by  a 

5  and  assuming  that  the  **  stress  is 

-rQ"  tional  to  the  strain," 


d  t 

1 


/ 


modmk 


5  =  G,2i, 

where  C  is  a  coefficient  called  the  moJi 

0/ transverse  eliuticity^  or  the  coefficient^) 

'B  rigidity^  and    depends    upon   a  cfmngi 

fTg.  mi.  form. 

Consider  a  section  along  the  diagonal  BD. 

The  stresses  on  the  faces  ^5,  AD,  and  on  CB,  CD,  resolve^ 

parallel  and  perpendicular  to  BD,  are  evidently  equivalent  t< 

nil  and  a  normal  force  s  Vz,  respectively.     Thus,  there  is  n^ 

sliding  tendency  along  BD,  but  the  two  portions  A£D 

9e> 


I 


^fi 


CBD  exert  upon  each  other  a  pull,  or  tension,  of  intensity*  -kt 


♦  2 


Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  no  tendency 
Along  AC,  but  that  the   two  portions  ABC  and  ADC 
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':tD 


upon  each  other  a  pressure  of  intensity  j.  The  straining  due 
to  the  shearing  stresses  is,  therefore,  identical  with  that  pro- 
(iced  by  a  thrust  and  tension  of  equal  intensity  upon  planes 
J 5^.     Hence,  as  proved  above. 


=ff../=4i(t+^j. 


and 


E      m 


2  1+///       21 

Now  m  rarely  exceeds  4,  and  hence  G  is  generally  <  \E, 
Again,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  cf  volume,  or  cubic  elasticity 
<ArL  23).  is 


K^ 


tnE 


a^d  hence 


m  = 


iK^zG 


14.  Rankine's  Earthwork  Theory,— A  mass  of  earth- 
'^'ork  tends  to  take  a  definite  slope. 

Rankine  assumes,  (i)  that  the  stresses  exerted  in  different 

'directions  through  a  particle  of  a  granular  mass  are  subject 

tn  the  general  principles  enunciated  in  the  preceding  articles  ; 

J2f  that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  gradually  destroyed, 

ncJ  that  the  stability  of  the  mass  ultimately  depends  on  friction 

nly. 

In  the  limit,  therefore,  the  face  of  the  mass  is  inclined  to 
be  horizon  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction,  or,  as  it 
^sometimes  called,  the  angle  of  repose. 

Adopting  for  the  present  Rankine's  assumptions,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  mass  requires  that  the  direction  of  the  mutual 
P^^5su^c  between  the  two  parts  into  which  the  mass  is  divided 
l^ya  plane  shall  make  an  angle  with  the  normal  to  the  plane 
1^  than  the  angle  of  friction. 
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Denote  the  angle  of  friction  by  0. 
The  maximum  obliquity  must  be  ^  <t>. 
By  eq.  (30). 

A+A  A+A 

^   A  >  I  -  sin  0 


A  -  I  +  sin  0 


(38) 


Thus,  if  a  pressure  of  intensity  /,  acts  through  a  mass  of 
earthwork,  eq.  (38)  gives  the  least  intensity  of  pressure/,  acting 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  /,  consistent  with  equi- 
librium. 

The  limiting  ratios  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  in  a  mass 
of  earthwork  may  also  easily  be  determined. 

By  eq.  (34), 


cos  6  —  i^cos'  0  —  cos*  0  ,    • 

the  ratio  = ,                           .  •     .     .    (30) 

cos  e  +  i^cos*  d  -  cos*  0  ^^^^ 

Hence  the  ratio  cannot  exceed 


cos  B  -\-  i/cos"  S  —  cos*  0 
cos  6  —  Vcos*  0  —  cos*  0 
nor  can  it  be  less  than 


cos  6  —  V'cos*  S  —  cos*  0 
cos  6  -f-  4/cos*  0  -^  cos*  0 

If  ^  =  o,  the  ratio  becomes 

I  T  sin  0 


I  ±  sm  0 


(40) 


For  example,  let  the  ground-surface  be  horizontal. 
The  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  become  a  vertical  stress  /, 
and  a  horizontal  stress  /, . 

A  <  I  +  g^n  0 
"  /,  =  I  —  sin  0' ^^^ 
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or 


(42) 


/,  >,  I  —  sin  0 
/,  =  I  +sin0'  •     • 
^s  in  eq.  (38). 

Pressure  against  a  Vertical  Plane. — Let  ACB  (Fig,  222), 
th^  ground-surface  of  a  mass  of  earthwork,  be  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  ft 

Consider  a  particle  at  a  vertical  depth  CD  =  x  below  C. 
Let  s  be  the  vertical  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  particle 
at    J), 

Let  r  be  the  conjugate  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  particle 
atr     J)^ 

This  conjugate  pressure  acts  in  the  direction  ED  parallel  to 
^*^^  ground-surface,  and  its  obliquity  is  ft 
Take  DE  so  that 


^E  __  r       cos  6^  —  i^cos"  d  —  cos"  0 
-OC  "  J  ""  cos  ^  4-  Vcos*  i)  —  cos'  0' 

Then  w.ED  represents  in  direction  and 
^^^'gnitude  the  intensity  of  pressure  on  the 
"^^rtical  plane  DC  at  the  point  D,  w  being  the  weight  of  a  unit 
^^  volume  of  the  earthwork. 
Join  CE, 

The  intensity  of  pressure  at   any  other   point  m   is   evi- 
^^ntly  w .  mn,  mn  being  drawn  parallel  to  DE. 

Hence,  the  total  pressure  on   the   plane  DC  =  weight   of 
prism  DCE 

w.DC.DE        ^      w.DC^r 

= cos  6  = cos  0 

2  2       s 


wx*  ^cos  6  —  i^cos*  0  —  cos"  0  ,     , 

=  cos  u ,  .     .     (4^) 

2  cos  ^  +  V  cos»  0  -  cos'  0  ^^^^ 

Again,  s  is  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  vertical 
column  CD. 

.'.  s  =  wx  COS  B, (44) 


2S8 
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and 


r  =  wx  cos  ^ 


cos  ^  —  V'cos*  <?  —  cos*  0 
cos  ^  +  f  cos"  ^  —  cos'  0 


(' 


By  means  of  this  last  equation  the  total  pressure  on 
may  be  easily  deduced  as  follows  : 

The  pressure  on  an  element  dx  at  a  depth  x 

cos  tf  —  ycos*  ^  —  cos'  0  , 

—  rax  =  wx  cos  u ;r=_ ax, 

cos  0  4-  r  cos'  tf  —  cos*  0 

/.  total  pressure  —   frdx  =  etc. 

The  total  resultant  pressure  is  parallel  In  direction  to  I 
gpround-surface^   and   its    point  of   application  is  evidentlyj 
two  thirds  of  the  total  depth  CD. 

15.  Earth  Foundations.— Case  L    Let  the  weight  of 
superstructure  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  base,  andj 
p^  be  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  produced  by  it. 

If  /4  is  the  maximum  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure  1 
responding  to  p^ , 

p^  <  I  +  sin  0 
A  =  I  —  sin0* 

In  the  natural  ground,  let  /,  be  the  maximum  ver 
tensity  of  pressure  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  intcn 

A*    Then 

/^  ^  I  4-  sin  0 

/,  =  I  —  sin  0" 
Hence 

A  <  /i-Mm_0V* 
A  =  \l  —  sin  0/ 

If  X  is  the  depth  of  the  foundation,  and  w  the  weight 
cubic  foot  of  the  earth, 

A  =  ^**-«^ ; 

p^  <  /I  +sin0\» 
'*uu-  =  ll-  sin0/ •     •, 
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Let  A  -\-  X  he  the  height  of  the  superstructure,  and  let  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weigh  w\    Then 

p,  =  w'{x+A). 

Hence,  a  minimum  value  of  x  is  given  by 

Tt/iA  +  x)       /i+sin0y 


wx 


/i+sin0\*       I 


_      w'Ak' 
-^-  w-  wk'^ ^47) 

Case  II.  Let  the  superstructure  produce  on  the  base  a 
uniformly  varying  pressure  of  maximum  intensity/,  and  mini- 
nxum  intensity  /, . 

By  Case  I, 

wx=\i--s{nct>l ^48) 

In  the  natural  ground  the  minimum  horizontal  intensity  of 

pressure  is 

I  —  sin  0 
p,^  =  wx — \ — -. — -  . 
^*  I  +  sm  0 

When  the  foundation-trench  is  excavated,  this  pressure 
tends  to  raise  the  bottom  and  push  in  the  sides.  The  weight 
^f  the  superstructure  should  therefore  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  material  excavated  in  order  to  develop  a  hori- 
zontal pressure  of  an  intensity  equal  to  /*  • 

A  <  '  —  sin  0 
•*/,=  i+sin0' 

Combining  this  with  the  last  equation, 

^>i (49) 

wx  —  ^^^^ 


Combining  (48)  and  (49), 


A  <  /I  +  sin  0Y 
/,  =  \i  —  sin  0/  ' 

(Rankine's  Civil  Engineering,  Arts.  237,  239.) 


'»</!  + sin  0y 
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/ 


Retaining- walls. — Consider  a  portion  ABMN  of  a 
wall  (Fjg.  223). 

Let  H'^be  its  weight,  and  let  thei 
rection  of  W  cut  MN  in  C. 

Let  F  be  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
externally  applied  to  ABNM  ^ni  tend* J 
ing    to   overthrow   it.     Let   D  be  its' 
point   of  application,   and   let  its  di- 
rection meet  that  of  W  in  E, 

Let  F  be  the  centre  of  pressure  (or^ 
resistance)  at  the  bed  MN. 

Let  O  be  the  middle  point  of  J/^*1 
rt,  ^  and  r  being  each  Icss^ 


./ 


w 


■4<i 


vw 

Fig.  aa^. 

Let  MN  =  /,  OF  =  qi,  OC 
than  unity. 

Let  X  and  y\  respectively,  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
co-ordinates  of  D  with  respect  to  F. 

Let  the    inclination    to  the   horizon  of   MN  =  or,  of  P'* 
direction  ==  /?. 

Conditions   of  Equilibrium. — {a)  The   moment  of  P  ^^^ 

respect  to  F  ^  the  moment  of  fF  with  respect  to  F,  or 

P{y  cos  ft  ^  x'  sin  ft)  ^  n\qt  T  ri)  cos  or ;  .     .    (jtjj 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  C  falls  on  tb^ 
left  or  right  of  O. 

In  ordinary  practice  q  varies  from  \  to  f. 

Example. — A  masonry  wall  (Fig,  224) 
of  rectangular  section,  x  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide, 
weighing  12$  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  is  built 
upon  a  horizontal  base  and  retains  water 
(weighing  62^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot)  on  one 
side  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall. 


Fig.  s 


P=62j— ,     IK=  125X4^.    a  —  o,    ft  =  0,     f  =  4l 


;r'  =  f  +  4^,    y^-f    ^  =  0- 


'.  -SV-»^'  ^  2000$^^-, 


or 
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^'  =  192? (52) 


If    J  =  J,    at'  <  48     and    X  ^  6.928  ft. 
If    J  =  I,     ;r'  <  72     and    x^  8.485  ft. 

(*)  The  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  bed  MN  must 
not  exceed  the  safe  working  resistance  of  the  material  to 
crushing.  The  load  upon  the  bed  is  rarely  if  ever  uniformly 
distributed.  It  is  practically  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pressure  diminishes  at  a  uniform  rate  from  the 
most  compressed  edge  inwards. 

Let  /  be  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure,  and  R  the 
total  pressure  on  the  bed. 

Three  cases  may  be  considered. 

Case  I.  Let  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  diminish  uniformly 
from /at  Jl/to  o  at  -A^(Fig.  225). 

Take  MG  perpendicular  to  MN  zxiA  =/;  join  GN. 

The  pressure  upon  the  bed    Gt- 
is    represented  by  the  triangle 
MGX. 

.\R  =  WG.NM=^ft.  

M  F  O 

The   ordinate   through    the  Fig.  a«5. 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle,  parallel  to  GM,  cuts  MN  in 
the  centre  of  pressure  F. 

.\qt=zOF=OM^FM^  ^-1=1/. 

236 

Case  II.  Let  the  maximum  intensity />  MG  in  Case  I. 
Hfv^  Take  MH  ^f,  and  the  triangle 

MHK  =  R  {¥\g.  226), 

The  pressure  on  the  bed  is 
now  represented  by  the  triangle 
MHK. 


G 


^      "^^ 


R  =  iMH.  MK=  \f,  MK. 

O  K        ^N 

^^'  »^  The    ordinate    through    the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  MHK  parallel  to  HM  cuts . 
in  the  centre  of  pressure  F. 


y  23 


But  MK=Yi 

.*,  tf^  s  —  —  -  —  ;    and  hence 

q  —  -  —  -  .  and  is  evidently  >  ^. 

Case  IIL  Let  the  maxinnum  intensity/  <  i?/(7  in  Cas 
Take  i»/L  =/  and  the  trapezoid  MLSN  ^  R  (Fig.  227), 

The  pressure  on  the  bed  is  now  represented  by  the  tra 
zoid  MLSN, 

g  .\R^  k{ML  4-  NS)MN 


2.R 


and 


The  ordinate  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tra| 
parallel  to  LM  cuts  A/N  in  the  centre  of  pressure  F, 
Draw  i^r  parallel  to  NM. 
The  moment  of  MLSN  with  respect  to  O 

—  moment  of  J/r5/Vwith  respect  to  O 
+  moment  of  LST  with  respect  to  (7, 

yi^ML-\-NS)MN.OF^o^lLT'^. 

,.  .  -tqi  =  i(Ari  -  NS)  -^  -  ^f  -  -J^; 
Hence.        q  ^  ^[-^  —  l ),  and  is  evidently  <  |^.   .     .     . 


r 
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Now  W  must  be  a  function  of  x^  the  vertical  depth  of  N 
below  B ;  P  also  may  be  a  function  of  x. 

Hence  if /is  given,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  q  from 
(S3)  or  (54)  substituted  in  (52),  x  may  be  found. 

When  (53)  is  employed,  the  value  of  x  found  must  make 

When  (54)  is  employed,  the  value  of  x  found  must  make 

Example.  The  rectangular  wall  in  (a),  the  safe  crushing 
strength  of  the  material  being  10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot  (=/). 

^=  W=  500;r. 
By  (53), 

^  ""  2  ~  120* 
Substituting  in  (52), 


^^rice, 


X  ^9-03  ft. 


"'^S^in,  q> ^^  >  .4248,  and  is  ii  fortiori  >  g. 

If  (54)  is, employed, 

-b(t-)- 


^«nce,  by  (52), 


23.(^-.)- 


^y  trial  x  is  found  to  lie  between  12  and  13 ;  each  of  these 
^'^^cs  makes  ^  >  J,  which  is  contrary  to  (54). 
The  first  is  therefore  the  correct  substitution. 
M  The  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  resultant  pres- 
^^^t  and  a  normal  to  the  bed  must  be  less  than  the  angle  of 
Miction. 
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Let  0  be  the  angle  of  friction,  R  the  mutual  normal  pressure* 
Resolving  along  the  bed  and  perpendicular  to  it, 


PcQs  Of  -|-  /?  —  W%\x\  ct  <^R  tan  0 


and 


P sin  a  -\-  (i  +  Wcos a  =  R; 


Pcos  a-^  p  —  K^sin  a 
*'  Psin  '^r+^+  Wcos  a 
which  reduces  to 


<  tan  0, 


/^cos  /^+acos<^— sin/?-j-flfsin0)>  I'f(sin0cosa+cos0sin^)r 

or 


P  cos  /S  -[-  a  4-  0  <  W^sin  «  +  0, 


or 


or 


P{cos  fi  cos  Of  4"  0  —  sin  ^  sin  «  4"  ^)  <  W^sin  a  +  A 
/'cos^ 


tan 


^      P  cos  p 


<  tan  «r  +  0, 


P%{x\P+  W 


r.--«<0. 


(55> 


17,  Rankine's  Theory  of  Earthwork  applied  to  Rctaiti' 
Q     ing- walls.— Fig.    228    represents 
jj.^.-r-'"^    vertical  section  of  a  wall   retainin| 
-|^-  —      earthwork.     ^5  is  a  vertical  plan^ 
I  cutting  the  ground-surface  AC  inth* 

point  A, 
"^^        Consider  the  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  mass  of  masonry  and  earth-' 
wark  in  front  of  AB, 

Let  the  depth  AB  =  x. 
The  total  pressure  on  AS  is,  by 
(43). 


I 


OG 

Pic.  nS. 


«,        WJT*  -  COS  ^  —  4/cOS'  S  -—  cos'  0 

P^  cos  ^ r— 

2  cos  ^  4-  VCOS'  ^  —  COS*  0 


r 
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X 

Its  point  of  application  is  Z?,  and  BD  =  —  • 

X^t  W  be  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  under  considera- 
tioiiy  and  let  its  direction  cut  the  base  of  the  wall  in  the  point  G. 
Let  F  be  the  centre  of  pressure  in  the  wall-base. 
Taking  moments  of  Pand  fF  about  F, 

/>|f  cos  ^-  (^/+ j)sin(»+«)}  =  W[^/T  r/)cosa.  (56) 


The  other  conditions  of  equilibrium  may  be  discussed  as  in 
A.1^.  ,6. 

X8.  Line  of  Rupture. — ^Another  expression  for  the  press- 
^*"^   on  AB  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

If  the  whole  mass  in  front  ol  AB  (Fig.  229)  were  suddenly 
^^*^^oved,  some  of  the  earthwork  behind  AB  would  fall  away. 

Suppose  that  the  volume  ABC  would  slip  c^ 

^^ortg  the  plane  CB. 

The  stability  of  ABC  is  maintained  by  the 
'"^^crtion  Pon  AB,  the  weight  W^of  ABC,  and        j        / 
*^^    frictional  resistance  along  BC.  j    / 

iet  the  direction  of  -P  make  an  angle  >3        1/ 
^^^itii  the  horizon.  ^' 

let  the  angle  CBA  =  i.  I'lc  «» 

Let  R  be  the  mutual  pressure  on  the  plane  BC. 
Resolving  along  and  perpendicular  to  BC, 

-Pcos(90°  — J  — /?)+  frcosi  =  ^tan0; 

Psin  (90^  -/-/?)+  ITsin  t  =  R. 
^*-   — Psin08+i)+  W^cosi  =  tan0}/^cosO(?+ 0+  IVsini], 

f^  cos  i  —  sin  i  tan  0 cos  (t  +  <p) 

^^sinOtf  +  O  +  cos(/^  +  Otan0""  *^sin  (/Jf +  1+ 0)" 
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Also 

BA  .  BC  .    .      wx^  COS  B  sin  i 
2  2    cos(^  +  j)' 


__  ze/jr*  cos  B  sin  /  ^os  (/  +  0)  /--\ 

'  "2~cos(^  +  Osin(/^  +  f'+0) 


The  only  variable  upon  which  P  depends  is  the  angle  i. 

Differentiating  the  right-hand  side  of  eq.  57  with  respect  to 
I  and  putting  the  result  equal  to  zero,  a  value  of  i  is  found  in 
terms  of  /?,  0  and  0,  which  will  make  Pa  maximum. 

The  line  inclined  at  this  angle  to  the  vertical  is  called  the 
line  of  rupture. 

If  the  ground-surface  is  horizontal,  ^  =  o. 

If  the  face  retaining  the  earth  is  vertical,  and  if  it  is  also 
assumed  that  the  friction  between  the  face  and  the  earthwork  is 
nil,  P  is  horizontal  and  ^  =  o.     Hence  (57)  becomes 


P=  — tan/cot(j+0) (58) 


This  is  a  maximum  when  2i  =  90°  —  0,  and  then 

/>  =  —  tan   45  -  j]  cot    45  +  jj=  — I    -— ^^  J  ' 

\i+tan-/ 


or 


wx'i-s\n<p  ,  a) 

'^~  '2    i+sin0 ^' 


the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by  Rankine's  theory. 
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The  following  is  an  easy  geometrical  proof  of  eq<  (59): 

On  any  line  KL  (Fig.  230)  de-  ^  ^ 

scribe  a  semicircle. 

Draw  ^J/ inclined  at  the  angle 
0  to  KLy  and  KN  inclined  at  the 

le  /  to  KM. 

Join  NL^  cutting  KM  in  T. 

Let  O  be  the  middle  point  of  ^ 
the  arc  KM. 

Join  OL,  cutting  KM  \\\  K 

Draw  NV  parallel  to  ATJ/.    Then 


,.  .   ^.       A^r     /TiV     A^r      VY 
tanfCot(^  +  ^)=  A^X-x7r=  Ar/"=  7^ 


Fia 


KN^  NL^  NL       VL 


VY  ^ 


The  ratio  -™r   is  evidently  a  maximum  when  N  coincides 

with  0,  and  hence  tan  i  cot  (/+  ^)  *s  a  maximum  when  KN 
■mncides  with  KO. 

^M   Now  the  arc  OK  —  the  arc  OM^  and  hence  the  angle  OKM 
=  the  angle  OLK. 

Hence,  if  OKM  ^^  i»  OLK  must  also  =  1. 

But  c;A'A  +  C?iA'  =  90"  =  /+  0  +  1  =  2^  +  0. 

.-..■=  45' -f. 

19,  Practical  Rules* — When  the  surface  of  the  earthwork 
horizontal  and  the  face  of  the  wall  against  which  it  abuts  ver- 
cal,  the  pressure  on  the  wall  according  to  Rankine  s  theory  is 


P^ 


wx   i 


sin  0 


2     t  -f  sin  0 ' 


^^  the  direction  of  P\s  horizontal. 

This  result  is  also  identical  with  that  obtained  in  Art.  18,  on 
he  assumption  of  Coulomb^s  wedge  of  maximum  pressure 
E*oncelet*s  Theory). 
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Experience  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  theoretical  value 
of  P  given  above  is  very  much  greater  than  its  real  value,  ^ 
that  the  thickness  of  a  wall  designed  in  accordance  with  theory 
would  be  in  excess  of  what  is  required  in  practice.  In  the 
deduction  of  the  formula,  indeed,  the  altogether  inadmissible 
assumption  is  made  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  eartli- 
work  and  the  face  of  the  wall  This  is  equivalent  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  face  is  perfectly  smooth  and  that  thereforel 
the  pressure  acts  normally  to  it.*  Boussinesque,  Levy,  and  St 
Venant  have  demonstrated  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  nornmlj 
pressure  only  holds  true, 

either,  first,  if  the  ground  surface  is  horizontal  and  the  wall- 

face  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45''  —  -  to  the  vertical,  ^1 

or,  second^  if  the  wall-face  is  vertical  and  the  ground-surface 
inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  horizon. 

When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  horizontal  and  the  face 
of  the  wall  vertical,  and  when  0  ==  45"^,  the  above  formula  giveiH 
the  correct  magftitude  of  P.  Its  direction,  however,  is  not  hori- 
zontal,  but  makes  an  angle  with  the  vertical  equal  to  the  angle 
of  friction  between  the  earth  and  the  wall.  The  wall-face  is  gen- 
erally sufficiently  rough  to  hold  fast  a  layer  of  earth,  and  in  allj 
probability  Boussinesque's  assumption  that  the  friction  betweenj 
the  wall  and  the  earth  is  equal  to  that  inherent  in  the  earth 
a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  direction  of  P  wil 
thus  be  considerably  modified,  leading  to  a  smaller  moment  o^ 
stability  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  necessary  thick 
ness  of  the  wall. 

In  practice  the  thrust  /*  may  always  be  made  small  bj^_ 
carrying  up  the  backing  in  well-punned  horizontal  layers,         ^| 

In  order  to  neutralize  the  very  great  thrust  often  induced     " 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  and  the  consequent  swelling,^ 
a  most  effective  expedient  is  to  give  a  batter  of  about  i  in  I  td| 
the  rear  line  of  the  wall  extending  below  the  line  to  which  frost 
penetrates*  ^ 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  formulating  a  table  of  earth*thrust^| 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  earth- 
As  an  example  of   this,  Airy  states  that  he  has  found 
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the  cohesive  power  of  clay  to  vary  from  i68  to  800  pounds  per 
square  foot,  the  corresponding  coeflficients  of  friction  varying^ 
from  1,15  to  .36,  and  that  even  this  wide  range  is  less  than 
might  be  found  in  practice. 

tA  correct  theory  for  the  design  of  rctaintng-walls  is  as  yet 
nting.     According  to  Baker,  experience  has  shown  that  with 
good  backing  and  a  good   foundation   the  stability  of  a  wall 
will  be  insured  by  making  its  thickness  one-fourth  the  height, 
and  giving  it  a  front  batter  of  i  or  2  in*  per  foot,  and  that  under 
no  conditions  of  ordinary  surcharge  or  heavy  backing  need  its 
thickness  exceed  one-half  the  height.     Baker's  usual  practice  in 
ground  of  average  character  is  to  make  the  thickness  one-third 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  footings,  and  if  any  material  is 
taken  out  to  form  a  face  panel,  three-fourths  of  it  is  put  back 
in  the  form  of  a  pilaster* 

t General    Fanshawe's   rule    for   brick  walls   of   rectangular 
Lion  retaining  ordinary  material  is  to  make  the  thickness 
24jt  of  the  height  for  a  batter  of  i  in    5  ; 


25" 
26*' 
27*^ 
28" 
30" 
32'* 


*'  I  in  6 ; 
''  I  in  8 ; 
•*  1  in  \o\ 
**  I  in  12 ; 
**  I  in  24; 
for  a  vertical  wall. 


f 


The  thickness  at  the  footing  adopted  by  Vauban  for  walls 
with  a  front  batter  of  i  in  5  or  i  in  6  and  plumb  at  the  rear,  is 
•approximately  given  by  the  empirical  formula 


thickness  =  ,19^7  +  4  ft., 

^  being  tJie  height  of  the  wall  above  the  footing.  Counter- 
forts were  introduced  at  intervals  of  15  feet  for  walls  above  35 
feet  in  height,  and  at  intervals  of  12  feet  for  walls  of  less  height. 

LT 

The  counterfort  projects  from  the  wall  a  distance  of  --  +  3  ft. 

approximately,  and  the  approximate  width  of  the  counterfort  is 

H 

ft.,  diminishing 


JO 


IS 
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Brunei  curved  the  face  of  the  wall  and  made  its  thickness 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  the  height.  Counterforts  2  ft  6  in.  in 
thickness  were  introduced  at  intervals  of  lo  ft. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  foundation  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  failures 
have  been  due  to  defective  foundations.  If  water  can  percolate 
to  the  foundation, a  softening  action  begins  and  a  consequent 
settlement  takes  place,  which  is  most  rapid  in  the  region  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  pressure,  viz.,  the  toe.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract this  tendency  to  settle,  the  toe  may  be  supported  by  rak- 
ing piles,  the  rake  being  given  to  diminish  the  bending  action  of 
the  tlirust  on  the  piles.  It  is  also  advisable  to  distribute  the 
weight  as  uniformly  as  possible  over  the  base,  a  condition  which 
is  not  compatible  with  large  front  batters  and  deep  offsets  a* 
they  tend  to  concentrate  weight  on  isolated  points.  In  the 
case  of  dock-walls,  too,  a  large  front  batter  will  keep  a  ship 
farther  away  from  the  coping  and  will  necessitate  thicker 
fenders,  as  well  as  cranes  with  wider  throws.  As  an  objectioti 
to  offsets  Bernays  urges  that,  in  settlmg,  the  backing  is  liabl 
to  hang  upon  them,  forming  large  holes  underneath.  He  then 
fore  favors  the  substitution  of  a  batter  for  the  oflFsets.  Or!  tli 
other  hand,  if  water  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  walls*  tim  ^ 
hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  offsets  will  greatly  increase  it  "^ 
stability. 

Dock-walls  are  liable  to  far  greater  variations  of  thrust  ih; 
ordinary  retaining-walls.     The  water  in  a  dock  WTth  an  i 
permeable  bottom  may  stand  at  a  much  higher  level  than  I 
water  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  its  pressure  may  thus  cvc 
more  than  neutralize  the  thrust  due  to  the  backing.     With 
porous  bottom  the  stability  of  a  wall  may  be  greatly  diniii 
ished  by  an  upward  pressure  on  the  base.     The  experience 
dock-wall  failures  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  mom 
of  stability  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  **  weight  with 
good  grip  on  the  ground,"     Many  authorities,  both  practi^ 
and  theoretical,  have  urged  the  great  advantages  in  cconoi 
and  strength  attending  the  employment  of  counterforts.    The 
use  of  Portland  cement,  or  cement  concrete,  will  guard  agai 
the  breaking  away  of  the  counterforts  from  the  main  body 
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^he  wall,  as  has  often  happened  in  the  case  of  the  older  walls. 
But  a  uniform  distribution  of  pressure  as  well  as  of  weight  is 
important,  and  it  therefore  seems  more  desirable  to  introduce 
tte  extra  weight  of  the  counterforts  into  the  main  wall.  Be- 
^'des,  the  building  of  the  counterforts  entails  of  itself  an  in- 
creased expense. 

20.  Reservoir  Walls. — Let /be  the  maximum  safe  press- 
ure per  square  foot  of  horizontal  base,  at  inner  face  of  a  full 
''cs^rvoir,  at  outer  face  when  empty. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry. 
Assume  that  the  wall  is  to  be  of  uniform  strength,  i.e.,  that 
^h^  section  of  the  wall  is  of  such  form  that 
^'^  J>assing  from  any  horizontal  section  to  the 
^orisecutive  one  below,  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
^""^ment  of  the  weight  to  the  increment  of 
^*^^  surface  is  constant  and  equal  to/. 

Let  AB,  Fig.  231,  be  the  top  of  the  wall. 
-'^^.Ice  any  point  O  as  origin,  and  the  vertical 
^*^«"ough  O  as  the  axis  of  x. 

Let    OA  —t,,   OB-t^,  and  let  Q.^ 

T=^t,-\-t^-AB. 

For  the  profile  AP  consider  a  layer  of  thickness  dx  at  a 
^^I>thjr.    Then 

^=/. (.) 


w  y 


l/iN    G   Qx 
Fig.  231. 


.  ^  =  -^og.j^  +  c, 


*  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
When  X  =  o,  /  =  /, ; 

/ 


•*•  o  =  ^'o&'.+<^» 
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and  hence 

X 


=  ~log,7, (2 


which  IS  the  equation  to  AP  and  is  the  logarithmic  curve. 
It  may  be  similarly  shown  that  the  equation  to  BQ  is 

^=~log,7 (3 

Equations  (2)  and  (3)  may  also  be  written  in  the  forms 

y^t^ef'' (4 

and 


-r* 


y  =  Uef (J 

Corresponding  points  on  the  profiles,  e.g.,  Pand  (2,  have 
common  subtangent  of  the  constant  value  — ,  for 

NT  =  PNt;inNPT{=A=^- 

Area  PNOA  =  />  =  /.(£>  "  £)  =  £(K.  -  /.). 
where /W=  Y,. 

Area  QNOB  =  jf V^  =  £"<  ^'  -  '•' 

where  SiV=  K,. 

.-.  Area  QPAB  =  £-(F.+  K,  -Tr+TT)  =  £(7"  -  T). 
where  PQ=  Y,-^  ¥,=  T. 
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Thus  the  area  of  the  portion  under  consideration  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  subtangent  and  the  difference  of  thick- 
ness at  top  and  bottom. 

Lines  of  resistance  with  reservoir  empty.  Let  g^^  be  the 
point  in  which  the  vertical  through  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  portion 
OAPN  intersects  PN.    Then 


Ng^  X  area  OAPN  -  fydx-^  ; 

t/o  2 


So   if  £t  he  the  point  in  which  the  vertical  through  the 
C.  of  G.  of  the  portion  OBQN  intersects  QN, 


AS-.=  ^-. 


Let   G  be  the  point  in  which  the  vertical    through   the 
C.  of  G.  of  the  whole  mass  ABQP  intersects  PQ.     Then 

ISJ^G  X  ^rt2iABQP=zNg,X^r^^A0NP^Ng,x^xtdiB0NQ, 


or 


^^^^.-'.+i'.-0  =  ^^(i'.--O-[^(F.--O. 
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The  horizontal  distance  between  G  and  a  vertical  through 
the  middle  point  of  AB 


=7VG'-i(/.-0= 


(K.-/.y-(K.-0'_  (F.-0-(F.-/.) 


=  one  half  of  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  verticals^ 
through  the  middle  points  of  AB  and  CD, 

The  locus  of  G  can  therefore  be  easily  plotted. 


B  O 


Lines  of  Resistance  with  Reservoir  FulL — Let  R  be  the  centre 
of  resistance  in  PQ  (Fig.  232). 

Draw  tlie  vertical  QS^  and  consider_ 
the  equilibrium  of  the  mass  QSAPQ. 

Let  'w*  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot ' 
water. 

-^^-  —  moment  of  water-pressur 

against  QS  about  R 
^  moment  of  weight  of  QBS^ 
about  R  -{-  moment   ofl 
weight  of  QfAB  about  /^ 


/Q        N  G    R 
Fig.  aja. 


or 


-g-  ==:  moment  of  QBS  about  R-\-^{T'  —  T)w.GR. 


The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  a| 
•"ienerally  very  small  and  may  be  disregarded,  the  error 
on  the  safe  side. 
In  such  case 

Also  the  fptean  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 
_  w  X  area  APQB  _     (  n 
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an  cJ  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 

T\ 
2R  \'  - 

=  A  =  ; 
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2R     _.fy~  T'j 


or- 


R  I         TX 


General  Case, — Let  the  profile  be  of  any  form,  and  consider 
any  portion  ABQP,  Fig.  233. 

Take  the  vertical  through  Q  as 
the  axis  of  x^  and  the  horizontal 
line  coincident  with  top  of  wall  as 
the  axis  of  y. 

The  horizontal  distance  {y)  be- 
tween the  axis  of  x  and  the  vertical 
through  the  C.  of  G.  of  the  portion 
under  consideration  is  given  by  the 
equation 


yS'^^^'^So^y^''^ 


\ 


^  being  the  width,  dx  the  thickness, 

^ndj'the  horizontal  distance  from  OQ  of  the  C.  of  G.  of  any 

layer  MN  at  a  depth  x  from  the  top. 

When  the  reservoir  is  empty^  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of 
"■esistance  from  the  centre  of  base 


When  the  reservoir  is  fully  let  q'T  be  the  deviation  of  the 
centre  of  resistance  from  the  centre  of  the  base,  and  disregard 
the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  water  between  OQ  and  the 
profile  i5C.    Then 
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_^  moment  of  water  pr.  ±  moment  of  wt.  of  ABQP 
^•^  ""  weight  of  ABQP  ^ 

I       ze/V  - 


w  I    tdx 


Hence 


ze;  /    /^ 


21.  General  Equations  of  Stress. — Let  x,  y,  j?  be  the 

co-ordinates  with  respect  to  three  rectangular  axes  of  any  point 

(9  in  a  strained  body. 

Consider  the  equilibrium  of  an 
element  of  the  body  in  the  form 
of  an  indefinitely  small  parallelo- 
piped  with  its  edges  0A(^=  dx\ 
OB{=dy\  OC{—ds)  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  faces  of  the  element  are 
sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  the 
distribution  of  stress  over  them 
being  regarded  as  uniform.  The 
^*^'  *^  resultant  force  on  each  face  wilL^ 

therefore  be  a  single  force  acting  at  its  middle  point. 
Let  X^,  K, ,  Z,  be  the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  x,  y,  -s^ 
of  the  resultant  force  per  unit  area,  on  th    _^ 
face  BC. 
**    X^y  K, ,  Z,  be    the    corresponding    components    for   tfe- — 

face  A  C. 
**    Jf, ,  F, ,  Z,  be    the    corresponding    components    for  tt 
face  AB. 
These  components  are  functions  of  ;ir,  j/, ;?,  and  therefc 
become 

-(^,+f4-(''.+f4-(^.+f'4 

for  the  adjacent  face  A^£^ 
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-(..  +  fv,).-(K.+  »,-(..+f.,), 

for  the  adjacent  face  BD ; 

-(^•+f4-(''.+f4-(^.+f4 

for  the  adjacent  face  DC. 
Hence,  the  total  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

=  X,dydz  -  ix,  +  ^ds^dydz  +  X/Izdx  -  (jf,  +  ^d^dzdx 

-^rX^dxdy-^  {x,+^d^dxdy 
IdX^      dX^      dX\ 

Similarly,  the  total  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  of  _y 
^nd  the  total  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z 

Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  mass  at  O,  and  let  P^yPy,  P,  be 
^l^e  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x^  y,  z  of  the  external 
force,  per  unit  mass,  at  O. 

pdxdydzP^  is  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  of 

the  external  force  on  the  element ; 
9dxdydzPy\s  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  j/ of 

the  external  force  on  the  element ; 
pdxdydzP^  is  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  of 
the  external  force  on  the  element. 
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The  element  is  in  equilibrium. 


dx'^  dy'^  dz  ""  ^^*' 

dx'^  dy'^  dz'"^^'' 

dZ       d_Z^      d^__ 
dx'^  dy'^  dz  ■"^^•' 


These  are  the  general  equations  of  stress. 

Again,  take  moments  about  axes  through  the  centre  of 
element  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  neglect  ter 
involving  {dxydydz,  dxidy^dz,  dxdy{dzy. 


.'.   F.  =  Z,,    Z,  =^,,    and    X,=  Y,.   .    .    . 

Adopting  Lamp's  notation,  i.e.,  taking 
iV,  ,^,  ,^,as  the  normal  intensities  of  stress  at  d?  on  pla 
perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  x,  y^  z  ; 
7*,  as  the  tangential  intensity  of  stress  at  O  on  a  pi 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x  if  due  to  a  sti 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  or  on  a  plane  perf 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  y  if  due  to  a  stress  para 
to  the  axis  of  x  ;  and  T^ ,  7*,  similarly, — eq 
tions  (i)  become 


dN      dT      dT, 

dT      dN      dT, 

'dx-  +  -dy^-dc=P^>' 

dT       dT      dA\_ 
dx  "^  dy  ^  dz   -1^^'- 
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IJcxt   consider  the  equilibrium  of   a  tetrahedral   element 
ba^\ring  three  uf  its  faces  parallel  to 
th^    co-ordinate  planes.     Let  /,  m,  n 
^  t:hc  dircctiorKosines  of  the  normal 
tt>    t:  he  fourth  face. 

Also,  let  X,  Y^  Z  be  the  compo- 

nertts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,y,  z  /    0 

<^f     the  intensity  of  stress  R  on  the 
•ovxrth  face. 


tb. 


But  the  last  term  disappears    in  ^««*  »35^ 

limit  when  the  tetrahedron  is  indefinitely  small,  and  hence 


K 


(4> 


These  three  equations  define  R  in  direction  and  magnitude 
^*^*X<tn  the  stresses  on  the  three  rectangular  planes  are  known. 
Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  planes  upon  which  the 
^•"^ss  is  wholly  normal.     We  have 


X^IR.     V=mR,    Z^nR. 


(5) 


Substituting  these  values  of  X^  K«  Z  in  eqs.  (4)  and  eliminate 
*^^  /,  w,  «,  we  obtain 

-{ATAVV,  -  N,T:  -  KT:  -  N.r^+zT^T^T,)  =o ;  (6) 

<^ubic  dquktidn  giving  three  real  values  for  R,  and  therefore 

***i*ce  sets  of  values  for  /,  m,  and  n,  showing  that  there  are  three 

l^»^^nes  at  O  on  each  of  which  the  intensity  of  stress  is  wholly 

'^^fmaL     These  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and 

^^^tBSAcAj^rincipai plants,  the  corresponding  stresses  being  prift- 

^^M siressfs.    They  are  the  principal  planes  of  the  quadric. 
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For,  the  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  a 
radius  r  whose  direction-cosines  are  /,  w,  n  is 

Xrx  -|-  Yry  +  Zrz  =  r,      •     •    •    •    .   (8) 

and  the  equation  of  the  parallel  diametral  plane  is 

Xx-^Yy^Zz-o (9) 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular  to  this  plane  2St 


X^_        V__         Z_ 
^  ^  /,    ^  -  w,    ^  -  «, 


so  that  the  resultant  stress  R  must  act  in  the  direction  of  tl**^ 
perpendicular. 

Hence  the  intensities  of  stress  on  the  planes  perpendicul^ 
to  the  axes  of  the  quadric  (7)  are  wholly  normal. 

Refer  the  quadric  to  its  principal  planes  as  planes  of  ref^^' 
ence.     All  the  7*'s  vanish  and  its  equation  becomes 


N,x'  +  N,y+N^'=:c. 
Also,  the  general  equations  (3)  become 


(lO) 


(II) 


Again, 


(l)' +©■+©■='•+'«• +»■=>•  •  • "" 


RBLATIOH  BETWEEN  STRESS  AND  STRAIN 
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Consider  JT,  K,  Z  as  the  coordinates  of  the  extremity  of 
the^  straight  line  representing  R  in  direction  and  magnitude. 
Eciijation  (12)  is  then  the  equation  to  an  ellipsoid  whose  semi- 
ixers  are  iV^,  ^V,  f  ^V, .  As  a  plane  at  O  turns  round  (?  as  a  fixed 
cci^tre,  the  extremity  of  a  line  representing  the  intensity  of 
stress  R  on  the  plane  will  trace  out  an  ellipsoid.  This  ellipsoid 
is  o^lled  the  eUipsoid  of  stress. 

Jioie  1,  The  coefficients  in  the  cubic  equation  (6)  are  in- 
vai-iants.  Thus,  ^,  +  TV,  -}-  N^  is  constant,  or  the  sum  of  three 
noi^mal  intensities  of  stress  on  three  planes  placed  at  right 
ang^les  at  any  point  of  a  strained  body  is  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  three  planes. 

J^'ote  2.  The  perpendicular/  from  O  on  the  tangent  plane, 
<^li-tation  (8), 


/'' 


(13) 


Nod  3*  Let  the  stress  be  the  same  for  alt  positions  of  the 

P^^^^e  at  O.     Then  ^V,  =  N^  =  N^,  and  the  ellipsoid  (12)  be- 

*^*>acs  a  sphere.     The  stress  is  therefore  everywhere  normal, 

^^^^  the  body   must   be  a   perfect   fluid.     Conversely,  if  the 

^^  everywhere  normal,  the  body  must  be  a  perfect  fluid, 

.  psoid  becomes  a  sphere,  and  therefore  N^  =  N^  =  N^ . 

22.  Relation  between  Stress  and  Strain.— In  Art.  13  it 

^  '^^s  shown  that  when  the  size  and  figure  of  a  body  are  altered 

*'^     Iwo  dimensions,  there  is  an  illipse  of  strain  analogous  to  the 

*^*^ipsc  of  stress.     If  the  alteration  takes  place  in  three  dim  en- 

^^>iiSv  it  may  be  simiKirly  shown  that  every  state  of  strain  may 

^^^^  nrpresented  by  an  tilipsmi  af  strain  analogous  to  the  ellip- 

*^d  ol  stress.     The  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  the  principal  axes 

**^  5tn^in.  and  every  strain  may  be  resolved  into  three  simple 

*ain»  parallel  to  these  axes. 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  strains  remain  very  small/  that  the 
stresses  developed  are  proportional 
to   the    corresponding    strains,  and 
that  their  effects  may  be  superposed. 
Consider  an  element  of  the  un- 
.jQ'     strained  body  in  the  form  of  a  red- 
'*  angular    parallelopiped,   having  its 
edges  PQ  (=  A),  PR  (=  k\  PS  {=  /) 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 
When  the  body  is  strained,  the 
element  becomes  distorted,  the  new 


Fig.  936. 


edges  being  P'Q\  P'R\  P'S\ 

Let  jr,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P, 

Let  X  -\-  u,  y  -\-  V,  z  -\'  w  h^  the  co-ordinates  of  P\ 

By  Taylor's  Theorem  the  co-ordinates  with  respect  X,oP^  of 


^,         jI     .   du\      jdv       jdw 
G  are /.(.  +  -).     /.-.    A- ; 

dy         \        dyi        dy 


S   are  /-r-, 
dz 


Jv 


'(•+^- 


dz'     '  y    ^   dz  I 

P's'  =  i[,+^A 

^         dz  I 


(14) 


Hence,  strain  parallel  to  axis  ot  x  =  — ^      ^=z — ; 

FR'-PR    dv^ 
^  PR       -dy' 

P'S'-PS    dw 
PS      ~  dz'\ 


2  = 


(15) 
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Again,  cos  QP'K 

(_,  du  \du    .    I     .dv  \dv  j_  dw  dw 
^  ^  dxldy  ^  \  ^ d^I'dx'^  dy  dx 


•[i-+(sr+©"+(fci'}{e-)'+(.+Dv^i-n» 

In  the  limit,  this  reduces  to 


cos<2'/>'je'  =  $i +  $!.'' 

dy       dx 

Similarly,  cos  QP'S'  =  ^  +  ^: 

w^,  ^t ^B       dw  ,  dv 
cos  R'P'S'  =  ^  +  — . 
dj^       dz 


.    .    .    (i6> 


Volume  of  unstrained  element  =  hkl\ 

Volume  of  distorted  element  =  ^*'(^+^)(^+T"){^+7^) 

multiplied  by  the  cosines 
of  small  angles 

11.A     .  du    .  dv    .  dw\ 

in  the  limit. 

Difference  of  volume  du    ,  dv    ,  dw  ,    . 

VoL  of  unstrained  element       dx       dy       dz^    *     *     * 

=  the  volume  or  cubic  strain. 

23.  Isotropic  Bodies,  i.e.,  bodies  possessing  the  same  elas- 
tic properties  in  all  directions. 

A  normal  stress  of  intensity  N^  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

N 
produces*  a •  simple  longitudinal   strain  -~,  and   two   simple 

N 

lateral  strains,  each  = j^^  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z, 

mh 


ratio  (Art.  3,  Chap*  III), 

Normal  stresses  N^ ,  N^  parallel  to  the  axes  of  7  and  s  m*y 
be  similarly  treated.  H 

Let  the  three  normal  stresses  act  simultaneously  and  super- 
pose the  results.     Then 

total  strain  parallel  to  axis  of  x  =  -' iI-—i^JL* 

E         mE       dx 

E         mE        dy  * 

E         mE    ~ds ' 


The   form  in  which  these  equations  are  given  is  due  t-C^ 
Grashof. 

Solving  for  N,,  N^,  N,, 


^  _    fft{m  —  l)E      du^ 


mE 


{m  -f  i)(m—  2) dx  '(«!-}-  i)(w—  2)\djf 


nE fdv       dw\  ^ 

i){m-2)\d^^^r 


N.^ 


m{m  —  i)£     dv 
(iw+  i){m—2)djf 


+ 


mE  tdw  ^^du\ 


h^i 


Af  _    m{m  —  i)E     dw  mE  /du       dv\ 

•  "  (w+  i){m-  2)ds  '^{m-\-  iX^— 2)W  "^^r  J 


The  last  equations  may  be  written 


*         •      •      • 


r 
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Where  A,  = 


mE 


(l«+l)(w-2) 


,  is  the  coefficient  of  dilatation,  and 


>Vgain,  the  straining  changes  the  angle  RPS  by  an  amount 
jrp   -[-  —. ,  producing  two  tangential  stresses,  each  equal  to 

^(^-  -\-  -7)9  parallel  to  the  axes  ofy  and  3. 


^i^^ilarly, 


G  is  called  the  coefficient  of  rigidity  or  transverse  elasticity ^ 
^*^^i  is  designated  n  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  notation,  and  /i  in 
'^•'^-^71^*5  notation. 

Relation  between  A,  A,  and  G, — Equations  (20)  and  (21)  pre- 
^^  *"^e  the  same  forms  whatever  rectangular  axes  may  be  chosen. 

Keep  the  axis  of  js  fixed  and  turn  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
^^  •'ough  an  angle  a. 

Let  N/  be  the  normal  stress  parallel  to  the  new  axis  of  x. 

.-.  N/  =  iV,  cos*  a-\-N^  sin*  a  +  2  T",  sin  a  cos  a.       (22) 

Let  x\y'  and  u\  7/  be  the  new  co-ordinates  and  displacc- 
ttients. 


^     du   .  dv   .   dw       ^       du     .   dv    ,   dw    . 
For  -?-  +  -;-  +  3-1  =  ^  =  3— '  +  :r-/  +  -rr*  is  an  mvariant. 
dx      dy      dz  dx       dy        dz 
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The  values  of  N^  given  by  eqs.  (22)  and  (23)  must 
identical.     Now, 

;r  =  or'  cos  a  —  y'  sin  or,    y  ^  x'  sin  a  +y  cos  a;     ) 
u'  =  u  cos  or  +  ^  sin  or,     z/  =  —  «  sin  a  +  z/  cos  a . ) 

du'       du  .  dv     . 

.•.^=-^,cos«  +  ^,sm« 

=  -J-  cos'  a  +  -T-  sin'  a  +  I -—  +  -5- jsin  a  cos  a 
rf;r  dy  \dy        dxl 

du        ,       ,   dv    .  ^       I    ^«    . 
=  -T-  cos'  a  +  ^-  sin  a  +  -^  sin  a  cos  a  ; 
dx  dy  G 

and  by  eq.  (23), 

TV/  =  {A  -  A)(^  cos'  a-f—  sin'  a+ J  sin  a  cos  a)  +  Aft 

Also  by  eqs,  <(2o)  and  (22), 

N:  =  {A-\){^  cos'  a+^  sin  a  +^|5x  ^*"  "^  ^^^  «)+Aft 

Eqs.  (25)  and  (26)  must  be  identical. 
^       A  -\  inE 

2  2(W+I)         '^ 

Adding  together  equations  (20), 

_    7;iE    Idu    xdv_.  dw\ 

~^iir^2'dx  '^d^'^d^y 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  normal  stresses  can 
be  separated  into  a  fluid  pressure/  and  a  distorting  stress. 
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Hence,  putting 

Ar        \T        nr       ^  ^E      fdu    ,  dv    ,  dw\ 

'  t  t      -r       2^^  ^2)\dx    '  dy    '   dzl 

the  cubic  elasticity  =  -;, ^ -.-  =  -r r  =  K.  (28) 

^       du  j^dv    .  dw       ^{m  —  2) 

^"^^"^^ 

24.  Applications.  — I.  Traction. — One  end  of  a  cylindrical 
oar  of  isotropic  material  is  fixed  and  the  bar  is  stretched  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  axis  of  the  bar  is  the  only  line 
not  moved  laterally  by  contraction. 

Take  this  line  as  the  axis  of  x. 

The  displacements  u,  v,  w  of  any  point  ;r,  y^  z  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form 

u  =  ax,     V  =1  —  fiy,     w  =  —  y^jgr.    .     •     .     (29) 

By  eqs.  (20)  and  (29), 

N,—aA—  2fi\ (30) 

iv;=-/?/i  +  A(/?+a)  =  iv;.    .  .   .  (31) 

By  eqs.  (21)  and  (29),  all  the  tangential  stresses  vanish. 

Hence,  since  N^,  N^^  N^  are  constant,  and  since  the  equa- 
tions of  internal  equilibrium  contain  only  differential  coeflfi- 
<^ients  of  the  stresses,  the  hypothesis,  eq.  (29),  satisfies  these 
equations. 

First.  Let  iV,  =  o  =  iV, ;  i.€.,  let  no  external  force  act  upon 
^he  curved  surface. 

.-. -/J^+A(/»  +  a)  =  0, 

or 

a^A+X^ni ^3^^ 

Thus,  the  coefficient  of  contraction  is  less  than  the  coefficient 
of  expansion. 
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Again,  by  eqs.  (30)  and  (32), 

^  =  ^-2A^  =  ^-?^  =  £.      .    .     .    (33) 
a  a  nt 

Second.  If  the  bar,  instead  of  being  free  to  move  laterally,, 
has  its  surface  acted  upon  by  a  uniform  pressure  P,  then 

iv,  =  a;  =  P. 

By  eqs.  (31)  and  (32), 

/?  _         AP—  XN, 


a~X{N,  +  2P)-AN,' 


(35) 


For  example,  let  Pbe  sufficient  to  prevent  lateral  contrac- 
tion.    Then  /3  z=zo  and,  by  eqs.  (31)  and  (35), 

aA^N,  =  —^={m—  l)P. 

2.  Torsion, — (a)  Let  a  circular  cylinder  (hollow  or  solid)  of 
length  /  undergo  torsion  around  its  axis  (the  axis  of  ;r),  and  let 
/  be  the  angle  through  which  one  end  is  twisted  relatively  to 
the  other.     A  point  in  a  transverse  section  distant  x  from  the 

latter  will  be  twisted  through  an  angle  x-. 

The  displacements  u,  v,  w  of  the  point  ;r,^,  z  in  this  section 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

«  =  o,    z/  =  —  zx-jf    w  =  -{-yx- . 
By  eqs.  (20)  and  (21), 


and 


r.  =  o,    r,  =  +  6>J-,  T,  =  -G^L. 
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The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  7", ,  7",  with  respect 
to  the  axis 


^GL{y  +  ^)  =  (^-jr\ 


r  being  the  distance  of  the  point  (;r,  j,  2)  from  the  axis. 

Hence,   the  moment  M,  =  Pp  (Chap.  IX),  of  the   couple 
producing  torsion 


=  G^^fr'dS^djI=Gei, 


dS  being  an  element  of  the  area  at  {x^y^  z),  I  the  polar  moment 
of  inertia,  and  ^  the  torsion  per  unit  of  length  of  the  cylinder, 
or  the  rate  of  twist. 

The  torsional  rigidity  of  a  solid  cylinder 

^  r-T  ^-*  EH 

V  2 

R  being  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 

{b)  Torsion  of  a  bar  of  elliptic  section. 

The  displacements  «,  z/,  w  may  now  be  expressed  in  the 
form 

u  =  I\y^  js),     V  =  —  dxz,     w  =  6xy. 

,  du  _^     __dv  ^  dw 
"  dx  dy       dz' 

7-,  =  o,  r.  =  c(^  +  4   r.  =  c(^-4.  ,35) 

Hence,  by  the  general  eqs.  (3), 

d'u    ^   d'u 

^«+^'=^ (36) 
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Also,  the  surface  stresses  are  zero ; 


•••  ^t^  -  ^«^  =  O' (37) 

and  hence,  by  eqs,  (35), 

'^^dz-^^^dy^iKzdz-^-ydy).    ....     (38) 

This  equation  must  hold  true  at  the  surface. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  elliptic  section  be 

¥+7  =  ' <39) 

dz  __       cy 

"dj--     Tz <40) 

and  by  eq.  (38), 

u  =  dyz  satisfies  this  last  equation  and  also  eq.  (36),  if 


d=-(f^^—. (42) 


Again,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  7", ,  7",  with  re- 
spect to  the  axis  of  x. 


=  <^^':  +  »y)^-<^^-") 


ty 


=  ^4.7'^'>'  +  *"') (43) 
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The  total  moment  {NT^  of  the  couple  producing  torsion 


^oer' 


and  the  torsional  rigidity 


.» » 


=  T  =  ^*'-+7 (44) 

(c)  Torsion  of  a  bar  of  rectangular  Section. 
As  in  case  {p\  u  must  satisfy  the  equation 

^+^  =  ° (4S) 

Also,  the  equations  of  condition  corresponding  to  eq.  (38)  are 


and 


du 

—  —  fe  =  o    when    ^  =  ±  i,  .    .    .    .    (46) 


du 

—  +  ^^  =  o    when    z  =  ±.c\      .    .    .    (47)     ' 


2b  and  2c  (b  <  c)  being  the  sides  of  the  rectangle.     The  total 
moment  of  torsion,  viz.,  f{T^y  —  T^z)dS  is  then  found  to  be 


nc 


^    ,         tan  A  (2«  +  i)  --r 


(48) 


[3       n'c^''         {2n-\-iy 

If  6  zz  Cy  i.e.,  if  the  section  is  a  square,  eq.  (48)  becomes 

iI/=.843462!/G^,    ......     (49) 

/(  =  i^*)  being  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axes, 
(See  Chap.  IX^. 
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If  -  is  very  small,  eq.  (48)  becomes 

J/=  i6*VG^^(--.2i-) (50) 

The  torsional  rg'dity  of  a  rectangular  section  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

M        5      *V     ^ 

T=i8^T?^ ••    •    ^51) 

For  the  further  treatment  of  this  subject,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  St.  Venant's  edition  of  Clebsch,  and  to  Thomson  and 
Tait's  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Work  done  in  the  small  strain  of  a  body  (Clapeyron's 
Theorem) — Multiply  eqs.  (3)  hyudxdydz,vdxdydz,wdxdydz^ 
and  find  the  triple  integral  of  their  sum  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  solid. 

The  terms  involving  the  components  P^yPy^  P,  may  be  dis- 
regarded, as  the  deformations  due  to  their  action  are  generally 
inappreciable. 

Also, 

^dN, 


ffr-^""^y'- 


^ffKNJu,  -  NJ'uJ'Yydz  ^ff/N.'^dxdydzx 

NJ,  NJ'  being  the  values  of  N^  at  the  two  points  in  which  the^ 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  cuts  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
^Jj  ^^x"  the  corresponding  values  of  u. 

Let  dS,  dS'  be  the  elementary  areas  of  the  surface  at  these 
points,  and  /',  V  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between  the  normals 
to  these  elements  and  the  axis  of  x. 

The  double  integral  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last  equa- 
tion then  becomes 

//{NJl'uJdS  -  NJ'l"Hj'dS)  =  2{NJudS). 
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Treating  the  other  terms  similarly, 

o  =  2\{NJ+  T,m  +  T,n)u  +  {T,l-\- N,m -f  T.nyv 

+  (r/+  T,m  +  N,n)w\dS 
C       du  dv  dw 

Hence,  tlie  work  done  =  \:2{^Xu  +  Fi*  +  Zw)dS 
=  \fffdxdydz {  ^^A±£_(Ar.  +  iv.  +  iv.)- 

~  G  r 

£  being  the  ordinary  modulus  of  elasticity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  there  are  two  conjugate  stn 
viz.,  a  tension  of  200  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  iH<^ 
common  obliquity  being  30%     Find  (a)  the  princii^I  stresses;  (|)lt»< 
maximum  shear  and  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  co.rrespondinl 
resultant  stress;  (r)  the  resultant  stress  upon  a  plane  inclined  at  30'  t.< 
the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress. 

Ans* — {a)  A  tension  of  204.65  lbs.  and  a  thrust  of  146  95  lbs  persq  i*'^ 
(it)  175.8  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;    173,2  lbs.  in  a  direction  making 

angle  of  40*  13'  with  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress- 
W  163-3  lbs.  per  sq*  in. 

2.  A  wall  with  a  plumb  rear  face  is  to  be  30  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  wide  a-t^ 
the  top ;  the  earth  slopes  up  from  the  inner  edge  at  the  angle  of  30 
30*  being  the  angle  of  repose.     Assuming  Ranktne's  theory,  determine 
the  proper  width  of  the  base,  the  mason rj^  weighing  J44  lbs.  per  cuhii< 
foot,  and  the  earth  1 10  lbs, 

3.  A  wall  6  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  plumb  at  the  rear  and 
front  batter  of  i  in  13.  retains  water  level  with  the  top.  Find  (a)  tl^^ 
limitmg  position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  the  base  so  that  the  itre^'^* 
may  be  nowhere  negative. 

How  {S)  high  may  the  wall  be  built  when  subjected  to  this  conditio  J 
(a  cubic  fool  of  masonry  =  125  lbs.). 

Atts.  (a)  12  in.  from  middle  point  of  base;  (d)  height  =8,9  ft. 

4.  A  wall  is  built  up  in  layers,  the  water  face  being  plumb  and  it 
rear  stepped.     If  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  «ih  layer  and  ^  the  depth 
water  above  its  lower  face,  show  that  width  of  layer  x  thickness  of  \t^* 
as  ^^1*  H-  6Afs  -}-  m(y*  —  2A  ;  A  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  w* 
above  the  layer  in  question,  s  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  wiv^ 
face  and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  weight  above  the  layer,  /  tl 
layer's  thickness,  and  m  the  ratio  of  the  specific  weights  of  the  water  a 
niusonry. 

5.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid,  the  stresses  on  two  planes  < 
right  angles  to  each  other  are  a  thrust  of  30  V2  lbs.  and  a  tension  of ' 
lbs.  per  square   inch,  the  obliquities   being  45°  and   30"   respectively 
Determine  {a)  the  principal  stresses;   {If)  the  ellipse  of  stress;  (r) 
intensity  of  stress  upon  a  plane  inclined  at  6q^  to  the  major  axis. 

Ans.—i*i)  A  thrust  of  61.76  lbs,  and  a  tension  of  39.80  Ita. 
L66.5  lbs. 
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^.  If  the  principles  of  the  ellipse  of  stress  are  applicable  within  a 
ma^s  of  earth,  and  if  at  any  point  of  the  mass  the  stress  upon  a  plane  is 
double  its  conjugate  stress,  the  angle  between  the  two  stresses  being 
^■T  28',  show  that  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth  is  28", i. 
^V  7.  The  total  stress  at  a  point  O  upon  a  plane  AB  is  60  lbs  per  square 
^B|&b«  and  its  obliquity  is  30";  the  normal  component  upon  a  plane  CD 
ni  the  point  6?  is  40  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  CD  is  perpendicular  to  AB, 
I  Find  {a)  the  total  stress  upon  CD,  and  also  its  obliquity  ;  {b)  the  princi- 
^Hid  stresses  at  O  ;  (c)  the  equal  conjugate  stresses  at  O. 
H^  Am.— {a)  tan-'(}) ;  50  lbs. 

^H  iP)  76-57  lbs.  and  15.39  lbs. 

^*  (r)  34.23  lbs, ;  obliquity  =  41'  42', 

8.  Assuming  Rankine's  theory,  find  the  pressure  on  the  vertical  face 
of  a  retaining- wall.  30  ft.  high,  which  retains  earth  sloping  up  from  the 
top  at  the  angle  of  repose,  viz. ,  30*. 

fWcight  of  masonry  =  128  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.;  weight  of  earth  —  120 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot.)  Ans,  46764  lbs. 

9.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  the  stress  on  one  plane  is  a  ten- 
sion of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  an  obliquity  of  30",  and  upon  a 
second  plane  is  a  compression  of  150  !bs.  per  square  inch  with  an  ob- 

iuity  of  45'.    Fiud  {a)  the  principal  stresses ;  {b)  the  angle  between  the 
o  planes ;  (c)  the  plane  upon  which  the  resultant  stress  is  a  shear,  and 
t^e  amount  of  the  shear. 

Ans,—(a)pi  ^  [53.8  lbs.  (comp.) ;  pt^  ^  20 lbs.  (tens.) 

{€}  86.88  lbs.;  v—  19'  So', 
At  a  point  within  a  strained  solid  the  stress  on  one  plane  is  a  ten- 
*ioti  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  with  an  obliquity  of  30^  and  on  a  second 
plane  a  compression  of  50  lbs.  with  an  obliquity  of  60^,  Fmd  {a)  the 
^ngl^  between  the  planes;  {^}  the  plane  upon  which  the  stress  is  wholly 
*^Hear;  (t)  the  planes  of  principal  stress. 
Ans. — {a)  1  r  38'. 

{b)  64,6  lbs  .  ^^  =  3"  26*, 

{c)  /i  =  ro6  46  (lens  );/,  =  —  39.26  (comprj. 
II.  In  the  preceding  question  find  the  conjugate  stresses  at  the  given 
iP^int  having  the  common  obliquity  45'.  Ans,  Impossible. 

J2.  At  a  point  within  a  strained  mass  the  principal  stresses  at  a  given 
point  arc  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  i.     Find  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  stresses 
liic  same  point  having  the  common  obliquity  30"*.     Also  find  the  in- 
linaiion  of  the  axis  of  greatest  principal  stress  to  the  horizontal. 

Ahs,   Equal ;  60 \ 
15.  A  wall  3  feet  thick,  of  rectangular  section  and  weighing  125  lbs. 
T  Cubic  ffjot.  is  subjected  to  a  hnrizonial  thrust  of  800  lbs.  per  foot  run 
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at  its  top.  What  sliouM  be  the  hcii^hi  c»f  the  wall  in  order  that  all  tA 
joints  above  the  base  may  be  fictionally  stable?  Coefficient  of  fri^tl^ 
^  unity.  Ans,   \i  ft- 

14.  A  wall  12  ft.  high,  2  ft,  wide  at  the  top.  and  3  ft»  wide  at  the  lK>^" 
torn,  is  constrycicd  of  masonry  weighing  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.     T^^\ 
overturning  foTce  on  the  rear  face  of  the  wall,  which  is  plumb,  is  a  ho  J 
2ontal  force  P  acting  at  4  ft*  from  the  base.     Find  P  so  that  the  dcvt- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  pressure  in  the  base  may  not  exceed  \  ft.    Tl~** 
centre  of  pressure  being  fixed  at  2  in.  from  the  middle  of  the  base.  sti<F^ 
that  \  of  the  section  may  be  removed  without  altering  its  stability,  arm 
find  the  increase  in  the  Inclination  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  thcbit^^ 
to  the  verticaU  consequent  on  the  removal. 

Ans,  360  lbs.;  tangents  of  angles  are  in  ratio  of  5  10  3. 

15.  A  reservoir  wall  is  4  ft.  wide  at  top.  has  a  front  batter  of  i  in  ix 
rear  baiter  of  2  in  12,  and  is  constructed  of  masonry  weighing  1:5  !h- 
per  cubic  foot;  the  maximum  compression  is  not  to  exceed  12,800; 
per  square  foot.     Find  the  limiting  height  of  the  wall 

Ans.  24  ft.,  q  being  \Y 

16.  A  dock-wall  plumb  at  the  rear  and  having  a  face  with  a  batter  c 
I  in  24.  is  20  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  wide  at  the  base,     Cognterforu  are  bui 
at   intervals  of    12  fi.»  projecting  5  ft,  from  the    rear  and  6  fl.  widi 
Determine  the  thickness  of  an  equally  strong  wall  without  counterfoil 
with  the  same  face-batter  and  also  plumb  in  the  rear. 

Am,  T0.95  ft. 

17.  If  the  walls  in  the  preceding  question  are  founded  in  earth  wcig" 
ing   112  lbs.  per   square  foot  and    having  an    angle  of    repose  of  5- 
find  the  least  depth  of  foundation  in  each  case,  the  masonry  weighii 
125  lbs,  per  cubic  foot*  Ans,   2.72  ft, ;  2,71  ft 

18.  A  vertical   rctaining-wall  is  strengthened   by  means  of  vcrtic 
rectangular  anchor-plates  having  their  upper  and  lower  edges  r8  and 
ft.,  respectively,  below  the  surface.     Find  the  holding  power  p<!r  fool 
width,  the  earth  weighing  130  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and  having  an  angle 
repose  of  30*.  Ans.  2 7. 733 i  lbs. 

19.  Determine  the  Hmtting  depths  of  foundation  for  (a)  a  wall 
rectangular  section  20  ft.  high  ;  ib)  for  a  wall  of  trapezoidal  section  ha^ 
ing  plumb  rear  and  front  faces  4  and  20  ft.  high  respectively.    A"^^^ 
of  repose  of  earth  =  y:>^  \  weight  of  earth  =  112  lbs.  per  cubic  fo<»^j 
of  masonry  =  140  lbs.  Ans.  {a)  3,22  ft.;  (^)  1.93  ft 

20.  A  wall  20  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick  retains  earth  on  one  side  lev* 
with  the  top,  and  on  the  other  the  earth  rises  up  the  wrall  at  its  natur; 
slope,  viz.,  45%  to  the  height  of  5  ft.     Will  the  wall  stand  or  f^tll  ? 

(Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot  =  130  lbs.;  of  earth  ==  120  ib$,) 
Find  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  pressure  of  successive  layers. 
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Ans.  Overturning  moment  =  4128  ft.-lbs  ;  moment  of  stabiliijr 
=  93600^'+  750 (V  —  ^9)  =  3691 -i  ft.'lbs  if  q  =  I. 
TUc  wall  is  stable. 
31,  The  upper  half  of  the  section  of  a  masonry  wall  is  a  rectangle 
4-  ft.  wide,  and  the  lower  half  a  rectangle  6  ft.  wide,  one  face  bemg  plumb, 
P'ind  the  height  of  the  wall  so  that  the  stress  on  the  base  may  nowhere 
exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  foot  when  the  wall  retains  water  {a)  on  the 
plumb  face,  ib)  on  the  stepped  face. 

(Masonry  weighs  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Ans,  {a)  13.08  ft. ;  {6)  9.8  ft. 
22.  A  masonry  dam  h  ft.  high  is  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC  in  sec- 
tion, and  retains  water  on  the  vertical  face  AB,    Show  that  the  thickness 

4//'' 
/  of  the  base  BC  is  given  bv  /•  =  — -.  gt  being  the  deviation  of  the 

centre  of  pressure  in  the  base  from  the  middle  point, 

•Also  show  that  the  thickness  will  be  given  by  ^  =  - 


4^' 


V  *f  ^he 

fockupon  which  the  wall  is  built  is  seamy,  and  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
^communication  between  the  water  in  the  seams,  and  that  in  the  reservoir 
produces  an  upward  pressure  upon  the  base  BC,  varying  uniformly  from 
th,ii  equivalent  to  the  head  at  B  to  nil  at  C  If  ^  =  ^*  show  that,  in 
order  that  the  wall  may  slide,  the  coefficient  of  friction  must  be  less  than 
^7  percent  in  the  first  and  81  per  cent  in  the  second  case. 

(Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry  ==  24  x  weight  of  cubic  foot  of 

13.  A  wall  30  ft.  high  is  of  triangular  section  ABC,  the  face  AB  being 
f*^umb,  and  water  being  retained  on  the  side  AC  level  with  the  top  of  the 
^^li;  the  masonry  weighs  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Find  the  thickness  of 
^*^c  bascifC  (>i)  when  ^  =  f ;  {b)  when  stress  in  masonry  is  not  to  exceed 
^  *^»ooo  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  (V)  when  $?  =  f  and  the  wall  also  retains  earth 
^•^  the  side  AB  level  with  the  top,  the  angle  of  repose  being  50*. 

Am,  {a)  17,69  ft.;  (b)  13. 1 9  ft.;  (r)  17  ft. 
2\,  A  wall  4  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  front  batter  of  i  in  8.  and  a 
'^^ar  hatter  of  1  in  12,  is  30  ft,  high.     Will  the  wall  be  stable  or  unstable 
^'*  >  when  it  retains  water  level  with  the  top;  (2)  when  it  retains  earth? 

(Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot  =  12$  lbs.;  of  earth  =  112  lbs.; 
^*iglc  of  repose  =  30" ;  and  ^  =  \.) 

Am,  (i)  Moment  of  wl.  =  128,863  ft.-lbs. ;  overturning  moment 

=:  281,250  ft.-lbs.,  and  wall  is  therefore  unstable. 

(2)  Moment  of  v^l,  =  148,251   lbs.;   overturning  moment 

=  168.000  lbs.,  and  wall  is  therefore  unstable. 

2).  The  faces  of  a  reservoir  wall  4  ft.  wide  at  top  and  40  ft.  high  have 

t^tsamc  batter,  and  water  rises  on  one  side  to  within  t)  ft.  of  the  top. 

Find  the  batter,  assuming  {a)  that  the  pressure  on  the  horizontal  base  is 
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to  be  nowhere  negative;  (b)  that  the  pressure  varies  uniformJy and  &t 
no  point  exceeds  10,000  lbs*  per  square  foot. 

(Weig:ht  of  masonry  —  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Arts,  {a)  35.8  ft, ;  ip)  30  ft. 

26.  The  faces  AB,  AC  of  a  wall  are  parabolas  of  equal  parametets  bai 
ing  their  verlices  at  B  and  C;  water  rises  on  one  side  to  tlie  top  of  ll 
wall.  Determine  the  thickness  uf  the  horizonial  base  BC,  {a)  for  a^ 
50  ft,  high  \  (//)  for  a  wall  100  ft.  high,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  bafl 
may  at  no  point  exceed  1 0,000  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Also  (t)  compare 
the  volume  of  such  wall  with  the  volume  of  an  equally  strong  wall  oi  ih<? 
same  height,  but  with  a  section  in  the  form  of  an  isoisceles  triangle  witti 
its  vertex  at  A, 

(Weight  of  masonry  =  125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

Ans,  {a)  32.44  ft. ;  0)  1 19.17  ft. 

{c)  in  case  (ti)  ratio  ^  7  :  f'TTS; 
-       (^j     "     ^  |'T56 :  21. 

27.  The  water- face  /JC  of  a  wall  has  a  batter  of  1  in  10 ;  the  width  oi 
the  wall  AD  at  the  top  is  6  ft. ;  the  rear  of  the  wall  DEF  has  two  slopes 
DE,  having  a  baiter  of  2  in  10.  and  EF,  a  batter  of  78  in  roo;  the  mason  n^ 
weighs  125  lbs.  per  cubic  fool,  and  the  miLximum  compression  muM  not 
cjtceed  85  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Find  the  safe  heights  of  the  two  ponioo* 
AE  and  EC, 

28.  The  section  ABCD  of  a  retaining- wall  for  a  reservoir  has  a  vcrt.*- 
cal  face  BC  and  a  parabolic  water- face  AD^  with  the  vertex  at  /?*  TH^ 
width  of  ihe  base  DC  —  \  x  width  of  the  top  AB.  If  AB  —  6  iu  fit^<* 
the  height  of  the  wall,  and  trace  the  curves  of  resistance  (a)  when  tfa^ 
reservoir  is  full ;  {b)  when  empty. 

(Cubic  foot  of  masonry  =  2  k  cubic  foot  of  water.) 
Am,  32  ft.  \l  ^  =\,  and  then  max.  compn.  =  8000  lbs,  per  sq.  ft-» 

29.  The  figure  represents  the  section  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  masormi 


dam  which  has  to  retain  water  level  with  the  top 
the  dam.     The  face  AC  is  plumb  for  a  depth  of  73 
The  width  of  the  section  is  constant  and  =  22|  ft  ^< 
a  depth  AB  —  40  ft. 

Find  the  maximum  stress  in  the  masonry  at  t 
horizontal  bed  BF,     With  the  same  maJtimum  st 
\  what  should  be  the  width  of  the  horizon tai  bed  Cvi\ 

V        EG  be  i  n  g  St ra  igh t  ? 
Q  (Masonry  weighs  130  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

^***  'J^-  Ans.  20,720  lbs.  per  sq.  t- 

3P.  A  wall  of  an  isosceles  triangular  section  with  a  base  36  ft,  ^'^^^  , 
has  to  retain  water  level  with  its  top.     How  high  may  such  a  wall  ^ 
burlt  consistent  with  the  condition  that  the  stress  in  the  niasoary  ''j 
nowhere  to  exceed  10,546}  Ibs»  per  square  foot  ? 
(Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot  =  125  lbs  ) 
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J  f.  When  a  cylindncal  bar  is  twisted,  show  that  it  is  subjecied  to 
iiic^ji  along  iransvt^rs^  and  radial  longitudinal  sections,  or  to  tensions 
aiuj  compressions  on  tielices  at  45*  to  the  axis. 

^a.  Find  the  work  done  in  gradually  and  uniformly  compressing  a 
^ociy  of  volume  V\  to  the  volume  l\ ,  p  being  the  final  intensity  of 
P^i^ssurc  and  k  the  modulus  of  compression.  Also  show  that  the 
ntt^Tistty  of  stress  is  constant  throughout  the  body. 


Ans, 


2k 


Ans, 


K 

A 

A 

127771 

VO 

vc 

•0559I 

w; 

IkG 

678sf 

vt; 

fC 

33.  A  bar  is  stretched  under  a  force  of  intensity  p.     If  the  bar  is  pre- 
V^iat.^  from  contracting,  find  the  lateral  stress;  also  find  the  extension. 

m  —  I*     E    m{m  —  u  ' 

34*  Taking  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  clastxily  iE)  and  the  co- 

^CientoC  rigidity  \G\  10  be  15,000  and    5750  tons  for  steel,  13.950  and 

S450  tons  (or  wroughi-iron,  and  9500  and  3750  tons  for  cast-iron,  find  the 

^"^^iBcicni  of  elasticity  of  volunie  (A'.)»and  also  the  values  of  the  direct 

^'^Siiciiy  {A}  and  the  lateral  elasticity  (A),  assuming  the  metals  to  be 

**<^ropic. 

m 

Am.  Steel ,  3f 

Wrought-iron...  3j^ 
Cast-iron,..*,,.,   i\ 
35«  A  body  is  distorted  without  compression  or  expansion;    find 
work  done, 

Am.  -L  TjAi'  +  W  +  AV  4  2(7-.'  +  T^  +  T^)]dS. 

36,  Find  the  work  required  i«j  twist  a  hollow  cylinder  of  external 
^'^tiii  i?i,  internal  radius  >?«,  and  length  /through  an  angle  a. 

Am.   ;i?^V,*  - /?/). 

tVove  that  torsion  is  equivalent  to  a  shear  at  each  point. 

37  It  a  simple  elongation  is  equivalent  to  a  cubical  dilation 

wd  a  ]  tearing  or  distorting  stresses. 

^  f-ind  the  resultant  shearing  stress  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of 
the  traii3versc  section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder,     (Aa,  24.  Case  d,) 

G    ^V* 

Ans.  26^— ../being  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 

per  -^  i"' 

upon  the  tangent  to  the  ellipse  jit  the  given  point,  and 
3^,  zc  the  major  and  minor  axes. 

-.  torsion  rouml  its  axis.      Show  that  the 
'.niric  circles. 


CHAPTER   V, 


FRICTION. 


I.  Sliding  Friction. — Friction  is  the  resistance  to  rr 
which  is  always  developed  when  two  substances,  whether  solW^ 
liquid,  or  gaseous,  are  pressed  together  and  are  compelled  to 
move  the  one  over  the  other.     If  P  is  the  mutual  pressure,  aftd 
if  F  is  the  force  which  must  act  tangentially  at  the  point  *>' 
contact  to  produce  motion,  the  ratio  of  /^ to  Pis  called  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  and  may  be  denoted  by/".     The  value  of  J 
•does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  any  single  substance,  b**^ 
upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of    ^ 
pair  of  substances.     It  is  not  the  same,  e.g.,  for  iron  upon  iroo 
as  for  iron  upon  bronze  or  upon  wood  ;  neither  is  it  the  sai*^^ 
when  the  surfaces  arc  dry  as  when  lubricated. 

The  laws  of  friction  as  enunciated  by  Coulomb  are : 

(l)  That  /  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  rubbing;  C 
that /is  independent  of  the  extent  of  surface  in  contact; 
that /depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in  conta^ 

The  friction  between  two  surfaces  at  rest  is  greater  th^n 
w4ien  they  are  in  motion,  but  a  slight  vibration  is  often  suflfi* 
cient  to  change  the  friction  of  rest  to  that  of  motion. 

Morin*s  elaborate  friction  experiments  completely  verifi' 
these  laws  within  certain  limits  of  pressure  (from  J  lb.  to  I 
lbs,  per  square  inch)  and  velocity  (the  maximum  velocity  bei 
10  ft.  per  second),  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  tli 
were  made. 

A  few  of  his  more  important  results  are  given  in  the  follo^ 
ing  table : 
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State  of  Surfaces. 

dry 

dry 

wet 

dry 

wet 

slightly  oily 

occasionally  lubricated  as  usual 
constantly  lubricated 


Coefficient  of  Friction. 


WcK5<i  on  wood 

Met^Ll  on  wood 

• «        «       .« 

Met^  on  metal 

Met^l  and  wood  r 
^'^  each  other ) 
of  «ach  on  itself  ( 


.25  to  .5 
.2     "  .6 
22  '*  .26 
.15  ".2 

.3 
.15 

.07  to  .08 
.05 


The  apparatus  employed  in  carrying  out  these  experiments 
consisted  of  a  box  which  could  be  loaded  at  pleasure,  and 
which  was  made  to  slide  along  a  horizontal  bed  by  means  of  a 
cord  passing  over  a  pulley  and  carrying  a  weight  at  the  end. 
The  contact-surfaces  of  the  bed  and  box  were  formed  of 
the  materials  to  be  experimented  upon.  The  pull  was  meas- 
ured and  recorded  by  a  spring  dynamometer. 

More    recent    experiments,    however,    have    shown    that 
Coulomb's  laws  cannot  be  regarded  as  universally  applicable, 
but  that  f  depends  upon  the  velocity,  the  pressure,  and*  the 
temperature.     At   very   low   velocities    Morin's   results    have 
been  verified  (Fleeming   Jenkin).     At  high  velocities  /  rap- 
idly  diminishes    as    the   velocity   increases.     Franke,    having 
carefully  examined   the   results   of   various   series  of  experi- 
ments, especially  those  of   Poir^e,   Bochet,  and  Galton,  has 
suggested  the  formula 


v  being  the  velocity  and/,,  or,  coefficients  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

For  example, 

f^  =  .29  and  a  =  .04  for  cast-iron  on  steel  with  dry  sur- 
faces. 

f^  =  .29  and  a  =  .02  for  wrought-iron  on  wrought-iron  with 
dry  surfaces. 

f^  =  .24  and  a  ^  .0285  for  wrought-iron  on  wrought-iron 
with  slightly  damp  surfaces. 

Ball  has  shown  that  at  very  low  pressures  /  increases  as 
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the  pressure  diminishes,  while  Rcnnie's  experiments  indica-^ 
that  at  very  high  jjrcssuresy  rapidly  increases  with  the  pre 
ure,  and  this  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  a  depression,  or  to 
abrasion  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

2.  Inclined  Plane,— Let  a  body  of  weight  P  slide  octT" 
formly  up  an  inclined   plane  under  a  force   Q  inclined  at  ixt 
angle  /?  to  the  plane. 

Let /^  be  the  friction   resisting  the  mO' 
R  ^  tion,  R  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  and  a  th< 

plane  s  inclination. 

The  two  equations  of  equilibrium  arc 

F'=^  Q  cos  ^  --  P  sxxva 
^  and 

''*°*  "''■  if  =  -  G  sin  >?  +  P  cos  IT. 

F  _    Qcos  0  —  Psin  a 
^  ~  —  Q  sin  P  -\-  P  cos  a 


=;  coefficient  of  friction  =/. 


Let  the  resultant  of  P  and  P  make  an  angle  ip  with  t  ■ 
normal  to  the  plane.     Then 


_  F  _    Q  cos  /S  ^  P  sin  at 
tan  0  -  -^  -  _gsin^_|./>cosa' 


or     -7^  = 


sin  (g  +  ^^ 

cos(/?— j 


0  is  called  the  ang^U  of  friction.     It  has  also  been  called 
angle  of  rf pose,  since  a  body  will  remain  at  rest  on  an  inclir^*^'' 
plane  so  long  as  its  inclination  does  not  exceed  the  angle     ^' 
friction. 


Q 


Jl  a  =  o==  ft,     then     ^  =i  tan  0  =/ 


The  work  done  in  traversing  a  distance  x  =  Q  cos /J,  jr.    K 

Q  is  variable,  the  work  done  =  J    Q  cos  ft,  dx 

3,  Wedge. — The  wedge,  or  key,  is  often  employed  to  Con»J 
nect  members  of  a  structure,  and  is  generally  driven  into 
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^*on  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.     It  is  also  employed  to  force 
P'^t  moisture  from  materials  by  induc- 

**^S  a  pressure  thereon.         « 

The  figure  represents  a  wedge  de- 

^^^nding  vertically  under  a  continuous 

F>re3sure  P^  thus   producing  a  lateral 

'^^^^tion   in   the   horizontal  member  C, 

^^^^ich  must  therefore  exert  a  pressure 

^?  vipon  the  vertical  face  AB. 

The  member  H  is  fixed,  and  it  is 

^^svimed  that  the  motion  of  the  machine 

"^s   vaniform,  so  that  the  wedge  and  Care 

^'^   51  state  of  relative  equilibrium. 

Let  J?, ,  i?,  be  the  reactions  at  the  faces  DE,  DF^  respec- 

^ively,  their  directions  making  an  angle  0,  equal  to  the  angle 

^^f  friction,  with  the  normals  to  the  corresponding  faces. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  between  DE  and  the  vertical,  a   the 

3.ngle  between  DFdLXid  the  vertical- 
Consider  the  wedge,  and  neglect  its  weight,  which  is  usually 
inappreciable  as  compared  with  P. 
Resolving  vertically, 


^.cos(90°  -a  +  0)  +  /?.cos(9O°~  a'  +  0) 
-P:=^R,  sin  (a  +  0)  +  R^  sin  {a'  -[-  0). 

^  ^solving  horizontally. 


(I) 


Or 


R,  sin  (90°  -  a  +  0)  —  i?,  sin  (90^  -  a'  +  0)  =  o, 

/?,cos(a  +  0)=i?,cos(a'+0) (2) 

Consider  the  member  C,  and  neglect  its  weight. 
Resolving  horizontally, 


R,  cos  (a  +  0)  =  0  =  ^,  cos  (a'  +  0). 


(3) 


Assuming  the  wedge  isosceles,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  =  a\ 
^d  hence, 

fey  cq.  (2),  R,=:R^,  and  by  eq.  (i),  2R,  sin  (a  +  0)  =  P.       (4) 
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Hence,  by  eqs.  (3)  and  (4), 


Q      cot  («  +  0)  _  external  resistance  overcome  ^ 

P  ~  2  ""  effort  exerted  ^^  ^ 


(J}f,B, — This  ratio  of  resistance  to  effort  is  termed  the  mecharM- 
ical  advantage y  ox  purchase,  of  a  machine.) 

Suppose  the  motion  of  the  machine  reversed,  so  that  Q  be- 
comes the  effort  and  P  the  resistance. 

The  reactions  ^, ,  R^  now  fall  below  the  normals,  and  the 
equations  of  relative  equilibrium  are  the  same  as  the  above, 
with  —  0  substituted  for  0. 


Thus,  ~  =  icot  (a  -  0) (6) 


The  two  cases  may  be  iricluded  in  the  expression 

|-^icot(a±0) O) 

For  a  given  value  of  /*,  Q  increases  with  a. 
If  there  were  no  friction,  0  would  be  zero,  and  eq.  (7)  wou^" 
become 

Q  __  cot  a 
?""      2    • 

Thus,  the  effect  of  friction  may  be  allowed  for,  by  assuming' 
the  wedge  frictionless,  but  with  an  angle  increased  by  20  in  the 
first  case,  and  diminished  by  20  in  the  second  C2isc. 

Again,  when  P  is  the  effort  and  Q  the  resistance,  eq.  (5) 

shows  that  if  a  +  0  >  90°,  the  ratio   -  is  negative,  which  is 
impossible,  while  if  a  -j-  0  =  9^°,  if  is  zero,  and  in  order  to 
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overcome  (2»  however  small  it  might  be,  P  would  require  to  be 
infinitely  gr^at     Hence, 

a  4"  0  must  be  <  90°, 

and  below  this  limit  -p  diminishes  as  0  increases. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  from  eq.  (7)  that  when  Q  is  the 
effort  and  P  the  resistance, 

0  must  be  <  a, 

and  that  below  this  limit  ^  increases  with  0. 

Efficiency. — During  the  uniform  motion  of  the  machine,  let 
any  point  a  descend  vertically  to  the  point  b.  The  correspond- 
ing horizontal  displacement  is  evidently  2bc, 

The  motive  work  =i  P,ab\ 
"    useful  work    =  Q .  2bc. 

«.  .  Q.2bc      Q 

Hence,  the  efficiency  =  -p-^^  ="  />  '  ^  ^^"  ^ 

=  tan  a  cot  {a  +  0),  by  eq.  (5). 

This  is  a  maximum  for  a  given  value  of  0  when 

«  =  45   --, 
and  the  max.   efficiency  =  tan  (45°  -  f)  cot  (45*  +  |j 

^^^"|Y__i~sin0 
0)       i+sin0' 

For  the  reverse  motion,  the  efficiency 
P.ab 


Q.2bc 


=  cot  a  tan  {a  —  0). 
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0 
This  is  a  maximum  when  a  =  45"*  -j — .     Thus  the 


max 


:.  efficiency  =  cot  (45°  +  j)  tan  (45"  -  f  )  =  -J- 


sin  0 


-|-  sin  0* 


4.  Screws. — A  screw  is  usually  designed  to  produce  a 
linear  motion  or  to  overcome  a  resistance  in  tSie  direction  of  its 
length.  It  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  couple  acting  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  A  reaction  is  produced  be- 
tween the  screw  and  nut  which  must  necessarily  be  equivalent 
to  the  couple  and  resistance,  tlie  motion  being  steady. 

Take  the  case  of  a  j^«^r^* -threaded  screw.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  reaction  is  concentrated  along  a  helical  line, 
whose  diameter,  d,  is  a  mean  between  the  external  and  internal 
diameters  of  the  thread,  and  that  its  distribution  along  this 
line  is  uniform.  It  will  also  be  supposed  th^t  the  axes  of  the 
couple  and  screw  are  coincident,  so  that  there  will  be  no  lateral 
pressure  on  the  nut. 

Let  M  be  the  driving  couple. 
"     Q  "     **     axial   resistance  to   be  over  — 

come. 
"      r  "     "     reaction  at  any  point  a  of  tl' — 
helical  line,  and  let   0   "fai 
angle  between  its  direct  i«^ 
and  the  normal  at  /ar ;  ^ 
the  angle  of  friction. 
"      a  "     "     angle   between    the    tang*^^ 
at  ^  and  the  horizontal    ^ 
Fig.  840.  is  Called  the  pitch-angle^ 

Since  the  reaction  between  the  screw  and   nut   must 
equivalent  to  M  and  Q,  then 

♦Square- threaded  screws  work  more  accurately  than  those  with  a  V-thr^^^ 
but  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  has  been  shown  to  be  very  little  less  than  Ui^^^ 
the  former  (Poncelet).     On  the  other  hand,  the  V-thread  is  the  stronger,  vC^ 
less  metal  being  removed  in  cutting  it  than  is  the  case  with  a  square  thr^==^ 
Again,  with  a  V-ihread  there  is  a  tendency  to  burst  the  nut,  which  does 
obtain  in  a  screw  with  a  square  thread. 
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Q  =  algebraic  sum  of  vertical  components  of  the  reac- 
►ns  at  all  points  of  the  line  of  contact, 

L  =  :2[r  cos  (a  +  ^i)\  =  cos  {a  +  ^)2{r) (i) 

and  if  ::=  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  with  respect  to  the 
axis  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions  at  all  points 
of  the  lino  of  contact, 


^  2^r  sin  (a  +  0)  '^  J  ^  -  sin  {a  +  0)^(r). 


(2) 


Let  the  couple  consist  of  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  /*,. 
[acting  at  the  ends  of  a  lever  of  length  /,  so  that  Af  =  Pp, 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (i)  and  (2), 

Q      Q      ^2, 


3^nd  the  mechanical  advantage 


=  |  =  ^COt(«  +  0). 


(3) 


If  0  =  O,    p"  ^  ^  cot  or,  and  the  effect  of  friction  may 

^^  allowed  for,  by  assuming  the  screw  frictionless,  but  with  a 

f^^tch-angle  equal  to  «  +  0, 

Again,  let  the  figure  represent  one  complete  turn  of  the 
^^hread  developed  in  the  plane  of  the  c 

•  ^ptr.  CD  is  the  corresponding  length 

*^^  the  thread  ;  DE  the  circumference 

^*^\  CE,  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  pitch   o 

j^;  and  CDE  the  pitch-angle  a,  Fia.»4». 

The  motive  work  in  one  revolution         —  M ,  2n  —  Pp,  27r, 
The  useful  work  done  in  one  revolution  =  Qlu 


TTd 


Hence,  the  emciency  =  7, 

^       Pp,2n 


-^cot(nr+0) 


p.  271 


=  -^  cot  (<r  -f-  0)  =  tan  a  cot  {a  -|-  0). 


(4) 
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This  is  a  maximum  when  a  =  45°  —  -,  its  value  then  being 

2 


In  practice,  however,  a  is  generally  much  smaller,  efficiency 
being  sacrificed  to  secure  a  large  mechanical  advantage,  which,, 
according  to  eq.  (3),  increases  as  a  diminishes. 

If  a  +  0  =  90°,  -p  =  o,  so  that  to  overcome  0,  however 

small  it  may  be,  would  require  an  infinite  effort  P. 

...  a  4-0  <  90°. 

Suppose  the  pitch-angle  sufficiently  coarse  to  allow  of  the 
screw  being  reversed,  Q  now  becomes  the  effort  and  P  the 
resistance.  The  direction  of  r  falls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
normal,  and  the  relation  between  P  and  Q  is  the  same  as 
above,  —  0  being  substituted  for  0. 

Thus, 

^  =  ^COt(«-0), 

and  therefore  the  mechanical  advantage 

P 
If  a  =  0,  7^  =  o,  and   to   overcome  P,  however  small 

may  be,  Q  would  require  to  be  infinite. 

.-.  or  >  0. 

If  a  <  0,  reversal  of  motion  is  impossible,  and  the  scr'^ 
then  possesses  the  property,  so  important  in  practice,  of  s^^^ 
ing  to  fasten  securely  together  different  structural  parts,  oir  ^' 
locking  machines. 
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Again*  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  iiUo  account  the  friction 
between  the  nut  and  its  seat,  as  well  as  the  friction  at  the  end 
of  the  screw.  The  corresponding  moments  of  friction  with 
respect  to  the  axis  are  (Art,  8j 


^  id:-d: 


and 


/being  the  coefficient  of  friction,  rf, ,  rf,  the  external  and  inter- 
nal diameters  of  the  seat,  and  ^  the  diameter  of  the  end  of 
the  screw* 

5.  Endless  Screws  (Fig.    242). — A  screw  is  often  made 

^o  Mork  with  a  toothed   wheel,  as,  for  ex- 

^^)ple,  in  raising  sluice-gates,  when  the'screw 

**  also  made  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent,  by 

friction  alone,  the  gates  from   falling  back 

^ndcf  their  own  weight.     The  theory  is  very 

^^niilar  to  the  preceding.   Let  the  screw*drive. 

^  tooth  rises  on  the  thread,  and  the  wheel 

^*^riis against  a  tangential  resistance  Q,  which 

'^  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

^^^ew.  Ftc.  243. 

Let  Fig.  243  represent  one  complete  turn  of  the  thread 
developed  in  the  plane  of  the  paper^  a 

>j^       \   I  being  the  pitch-angle  as  before. 

X^    'f!  C  Consider  a  tooth.     Jt  is  acted  upon 

^^3r^''''^'^\  ^y  Q  ^'^  ^  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  by  the  reaction  R  between 
the  thread  and  tooth,  making  an  angle 
0  (the  angle  of  friction)  with  the  normal 
to  the  thread  CD, 

.\Q^  R  cos  (or  -f-  ip\ 

Again,  the  horizontal  component  of  Ry  viz.,  R  sin  {a  +  0)r 

.  d 

^^5  a  moment  R  sin  (or  +  0)  -  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the 


Pig,  041- 
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screw,  and  this  must  be  equivalent  to  the  moment  o£  the 
ing-couple,  viz.,  Pp  (Art.  4). 


.\Pp  =  ie-sin(a  +  0). 


Thus  the  relation  between  P  and  Q  is  the  same  as  in  the  i^- 
ceding  article. 

Similarly  if  the  wheel  acts  as  the  driver, 

P       d 

• 
6.  Rolling  Friction. — The  friction  between  a  rolling  hod^^ 

and  the  surface  over  which  it  rolls  is  called  rolling  frictionr — 
Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  has  given  the  true  explanation  of  th^ 
resistance  to  rolling  in  the  case  of  elastic  bodies.     The  roller^ 
produces  a  deformation  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  so  that  the 
distance  rolled  over  is  greater  than  the  actual  distance  between 
the  terminal  points.     This  he  verified  by  experiment,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  resistance  to  rolling  was  due  to  the  sliding  of 
one  surface  over  the  other,  and  that  it  would  naturally  increase 
or  diminish  with  the  deformation.     In  proof  of  this  he  found, 
for  example,  that  the  resistance  to  an  iron  roller  on  india- 
rubber  is  te7i  times  as  great  as  the  resistance  when  the  roller  is 
on  an  iron  surface.     Hence  the  harder  and  smoother  the  sur- 
faces, the  less  is  the  rolling  friction.     The  resistance   is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  the  use  of  lubricants,  as  the  advantage  of 
a  smaller  coefficient  of  friction  is  largely  counteracted  by  the 
increased  tendency  to  slip.     Other  experiments  are  yet  re- 
quired to  show  how  far   the  resistance  is  modified  by  the 
speed. 

Generally,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  roadways,  the  reskt- 
ance  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  deformation  of 
the  surface  and  by  the  extent  to  which  its  material  is  crushed. 
Let  a  roller  of  weight  W  {¥\g.  244)  be  on  the  point  of  motion 
under  the  action  of  a  horizontal  pull  R. 


ROLUNG  FMiCTIOK^. 


%l% 


The  resultant   reaction   between  the  surfaces   in   contact 
tmjst  pass  through   the   point  of  intersection  of  if  and   W^ 
^t  it  also  cut  the  surface  in  the  point  B. 
Let  d  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  B  and  W* 
"    /      *•       vertical  "  *•        B    '^    R. 

Taking  naoments  about  B^ 


Rp  =  Wd, 

d 
R  =  the  resistance  =  W-. 

P 


R<- 


■© 


.B/ 


Coulomb  and  Morin  inferred,  iy^ 

«*^  the  results  of  a  series  of  ex-  ^'c-  u4* 

V^^rimentSi  that  d  is  independent  of  the  load  upon  the  roller  as 
^'<^11  as  of  its  diameter,*  but  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
'*>€  surfaces  in  contact. 


^Dupuit's  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  d  is  proportional  to 
^^^  sqiimre  root  of  the  diameter,  but  this  requires  further  verification. 
Ul  ii  tie  the  coeflicicnt  of  sliding  friction. 
The  resistance  of  the  roller  to  sliding  is  ^  IV,  and  *'  rolling  '*  will  be  insured 

-^^Kf^W^  (*€.,(!*  <  un  0»  which  is  generally  the  case  so  long  as  the  dlttc* 

'*^^"«i  of  J^  does  not  fall  below  the  centre  of  the  roller. 

^^^      Asiumt  thai  R  is  applied  at  the  centre.    The  radius  r  may  be  substituted 

'^^^"  /^  tince  dl%  very  small,  and  hence 


kn  equation  of  the  same  form  applies  to  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  bard  roadway 

"^^er  obiiacles  of  small  height,  and  also  when  rolling  *on  soft  ground.     In  the 

^Uerca*e.  the  resistance  ia  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  weight  upon  the 

^heel  Imc}  the  depth  of  the  rut,  iind  the  depth  for  a  small  arc  is  inversely  pro- 

I^QitStmal  u>  thf  radius. 

F:tpeHm*»nu  on  the  tractional  resisiance  to  vehicles  on  ordinary  roads  are 
tf^  t  and  incomplete,  so  that  It  is  impossible  to  draw  therefrom  any 

fefjr  ii»ic»fi. 

From  the  caperimcnis  carried  out  by  E«ston  and  Anderson,  it  would  appear 
tAat  i^  Talue  ol  J  In  inches  varies  from  1.6  to  ^M  for  wagons  on  soft  ground. 
and  tliat  the  resistance  is  not  sensibly  a^ected  by  the  use  of  springs.  Upon 
m  hard  rt>ad,  in  fair  condition,  the  resistance  was  found  to  be  Irom  ^  to  |  of 
iliai  nn  the  so4t  grotindt  the  average  value  of  d  being  i  mcbp  and  was  ver>* 
•enstbly  diminlslied  by  the  use  of  springs* 
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7.  JournaUfriction. — Experiments  indicate  that  /  is  1 
the  same  for  curved  as  for  plane  surfaces,  and  in  the  ordin; 

cases  of    journals    turning   in  u' 

lubricated  bearings  the  value  of/ 

probably  governed  by  a  combifl 

tion  of  the  laws  of  fluid  friction  ai 

^^  of  the  sliding  friction  of  solids. 

The  bearing  part  of  the  joun 
is  generally  truly  cylindrical  and 
terminated     by    shoulders    rcstii 
against   the   ends   of    the  step 
which  the  Journal  turns. 
Consider  a  journal  in  a  semicircular  bearing  with  the  c 
removed.     When  the  cap  is  screwed   on,  the   load   upon  t 
journal  will  be  increased  by  an  amount  approximately  eqi 
to  the  tension  of  the  bolts*     Let  /'be  the  load. 

Assume  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  is  vertical  a 
that  it  intersects  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  This  load  is  balanc 
by  the  reaction  at  the  surface  of  contact,  but  much  unccrtaij 
exists  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  reaction  is  distribute 
There  are  two  extremes,  the  one  corresponding  to  a  nom 
pressure  of  constant  intensity  at  every  point  of  contact,! 
other  to  a  normal  pressure  of  an  intensity  varying  froii 
maximum  at  the  lowest  point  ^  to  a  minimum  at  the  edge 
the  bearing  B, 

Let  /  be  the  length  of  the  bearing,  and  consider  a  srr 
element  dS  at  any  point  C,  the  radius  OC  (==  r)  making 
angle  B  with  the  vertical  OA, 

First.  Let/  be  the  constant  normal  intensity  of  pressuc 

P  -  ^{p^S  cos  dJ)  ^  pI2{DD')  «  2plr. 


Frictional  resistance  =  S{fpASl)  —  fpl2{AS) = fplnr-fl 


The  frictional  resistance  probably  approximates  to 
limit  when  the  journal  is  new. 


\ 
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Second.  Let  p  =p^  cos  0, 
so  that  the  intensity  is  now  proportional  to  the  depth  CD  and 
varies  from  a  maximum  p^  at  A  to  nil  at  B.     This,  perhaps, 
represents  more  accurately  the  pressure   at   different  points 
when  the  journal  is  worn. 

/.  P=:  2{p^S cose. I)  =  2{p.JS cos*  e.l) 
=  2A'^»   A  cos*  e.dO^ pjA 


^nd  the /rictional  resistance  =  2{fpASl)  =  2;5>,/r  = /P-. 

Hence,  the  frictional  resistance  lies  between  fP-    and  /P— . 

It  may  be  represented  by  ^P,  jjl  being  a  coefficient  of  friction 
^o  be  determined  in  each  case  by  experiment. 

The  total  moment  of  frictional  resistance  must  necessarily 
^^  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  M  of  the  couple  twisting 
^he  shaft ;  Le., 

M=  iJiPr. 

Thus,  the  total  reaction  at  the  surface  of  contact  is  equiva- 
*^nt  to  a  single  force  P  tangential  to  a  circle  of  radius  fxr  having 
^^^  Centre  at  O  and  called  the  friction-circle. 

The  work  absorbed  by  axle-friction  per  revolution 

z=i  M.27t  =  IfJLTtPr. 

The  work  absorbed  by  axle-friction  per  minute 
=  2^nPrN  =  fjiPvy 

^  being  the  number  of  revolutions  and  v  the  velocity  per 
minute. 
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The  work  absorbed  by  frictional  resistance  produces  aim 
equivalent  amount  of  heat,  which  should  be  dissipated  at  onc^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  journal  from  becoming  too  hot.  This 
may  be  done  by  giving  the  journal  sufficient  bearing  surface- 
(an  area  equal  to  the  product  of  the  diameter  and  the  lengtK 
of  the  bearing),  and  by  the  employment  of  a  suitable  unguent. 

Suppose  that  h  units  of  heat  per  square  inch  of  bearing 
surface  {Id)  are  dissipated  per  minute. 

Let  /  inches  be  the  length  and  d  inches  the  diameter  of 
the  journal. 

//^// =  heat-units    dissipated  =  heat-units  v  equivalent     to 
frictional  resistance 

__  fJTcPdN  _  ijlPv 
"       12/      "iV' 

J  being  Joule's  equivalent,  or  778  ft.-lbs. 

i2/h      PN  \2jh      Pv 

"     fXTt  ^    I  }i    ~  Id  ' 


Let  y-  =:p  =  pressure  per  square  inch  of  bearing  surface. 

12 J h 

,\  pv  = =  a  constant. 

/^ 

In  Morin's  experiments  d  varied  from  2  to  4  in.,  P  from 
330  lbs.  to  2  tons,  and  v  did  not  exceed  30  ft.  per  minute,*  so 
that  pv  was  <  5000,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  given 
limits  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  for  sliding  friction. 

Much  greater  values  oi pv  occur  in  modern  practice. 

Rankine  gives  p{v  +  20)  =  44800  as  applicable  to  locomo- 
tives. 

Thurston  gives  pv  =  60000  as  applicable  to  marine  engines 
and  to  stationary  steam-engines. 

Frictional  wear  prevents  the  diminution  of  /  below  a  certain 


r 
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iimit  at  which  the  pressure  per  unit  of  bearing  surface  exceeds 
^  value/  given  by  the  formula. 

where 

In  practice  ^  =  J  for  slow-moving  journals  (e.g.,  joint.pins)^ 
and  varies  from  i\  to  3  for  journals  in  continuous  motion.  The 
best  practice  makes  the  length  of  the  journal  equal  to  four 
diameters  (i.e.,  >&  =  4)  for  mill-shafting. 

Again,  if  the  journal  is  considered  a  beam  supported  at 
^he  ends, 

32 

9  l>eing  the  maximum  permissible  stress  per  square  inch,  and 
^  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  method  of  support  and 
^Pon  the  manner  of  the  loading. 

k 


For  a  given  value  of  P,  d  diminishes  as  q  increases.  Also, 
^^  has  been  shown  that  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  is 
^^rectly  proportional  to  d. 

Hence,  for  both  reasons,  d  should  be  a  minimum  and  the 
S'Wt  should  be  made  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
inaterial.  In  practice  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  bearing 
surface  may  be  taken  at  about  2  tons  per  square  inch  for  cast- 
iron,  3}  tons  per  square  inch  for  wrought-iron,  and  6J  tons  per 
square  inch  for  cast-steel. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  recent  experiments  of 
Tower  and  others,  that  the  nature  of  the  material  might  become 
of  minor  importance,  while  that  of  a  suitable  lubricant  would  be 
of  paramount  importance.  They  show  that  the  friction  of 
properly  lubricated  journals  follows  the  laws  of  fluid  friction 
much  more  closely  than  those  of  solid  friction,  and  that  the 
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lubrication  might  be  made  so  perfect  as  to  prevent  any  ab- 
solute contact  between  the  journal  and  its  bearing.  The 
journal  would  therefore  float  in  the  lubricant,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  metallic  friction.  The  loss  of  power  due  to  fric- 
tional  resistance,  as  well  as  the  consequent  wear  and  tear,  would 
be  very  considerably  diminished,  while  the  load  upon  the 
journal  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

Tower's  experiments  also  indicate  that  the  friction  dimin- 
ishes as  the  temperature  rises,  a  result  which  had  already  been 
experimentally  determined  by  Hirn.  It  was  also  inferred  by 
Hirn  that,  if  the  temperature  were  kept  uniform,  the  friction 
would  be  approximately  proportional  to  ^Vy  and  Thurston 
has  enunciated  the  law  that,  with  a  cool  bearing,  the  friction  is 
approximately  proportional  to  ^v  for  all  speeds  exceeding 
100  ft.  per  minute. 

With  a  speed  of  1 50  ft.  per  minute  and  with  pressures  vary- 
ing from  100  to  750  lbs.  per  square  inch,  Thurston  found  ex- 
perimentally that  /"varied  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure.  The  same  law,  but  without  any 
limitations  as  to  speed  or  pressure,  had  been  previously  stated 
by  Hirn. 

8.  Pivots. — Pivots  are  usually  cylindrical,  with  the  circular 
edge  of  the  base  removed  and  sometimes  with  the  whole  of 
the  base  rounded.  Conical  pivots  are  employed  in  special 
machines  in  which,  e.g.,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  axis  of  the 
shaft  in  an  invariable  position.  Spherical  pivots  are  often 
used  for  shafts  subject  to  sudden  shocks  or  to  a  lateral  move- 
ment. ' 

{a)  Cylindrical  Pivots, — If  the  shafts  are  to  run  slowly,  the 
intensity  of  pressure  (/>)  on  the  step  should  not  be  so  great  as 
to  squeeze  out  the  lubricant.  Reuleaux  gives  the  following 
rules: 

The  maximum  value  of  /  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  should  be 
700  for  wrought-iron  on  gun-metal,  470  for  cast-iron  on  gun- 
metal,  and  1400  for  wrought-iron  on  lignum-vitae. 

For  rapidly-moving  shafts, 

d^=.  c  V^n, 
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n  being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  c  a  coefficient 
to  be  determined  by  experiment  (=.0045), 
and  Pthe  load  upon  the  pivot. 

Suppose  the  surface  of  the  step  to  be 
divided  into  rings,  and  let  one  of  these 
rings  be  bounded  by  the  radii  x^  x  -\'  dx. 

In  one  revolution  the  work  absorbed 
^y  the  friction  of  this  ring 


=  fAp .  2nx .  dx .  2nx. 
Hence  the  total  work  absorbed  in  one  revolution 


Fig.  346. 


■/• 


where 


f^  W^'xVx  =  ^(rf.'  -  o  =  ^mP'^fi^^ 


4 


and  rf, ,  rf,  are  the  external  and  internal  diameters  of  the  sur- 
face in  contact. 

If  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  in  contact,  d^  =  o,  and  the 
work  absorbed  =  \ixnPd^, 

Again,  the  moment  of  friction  for  the  ring 

=  iJLp,27tx  ,dx,x=i  2pLnpx^ .  d,:^ 
and  the  total  moment 


-f: 


2}inpx^dx  =  \pLnp  -^— - — 2. 
8 


If  d^  =  o,  the  moment  =  —  rf, . 

3 
Thus,  in  both  cases,  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  =  2n 
times  the  moment  of  friction. 
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Let  D  be  the  mean  diameter  of  the  surface  in  contact 

2 

Let  2y  be  the  width  of  the  surface  in  contact  =  ^Z,  —  ^,. 
Then 

work  absorbed  =  pi-nP  [D  -f-  ^). 

Sometimes  shafts  have  to  run  at  high  speeds  and  to  bear 
heavy  pressures,  as,  e.g.,  in  screw-propellers  and  turbines.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  as  little  vibration  as  possible,  /  must 
be  as  small  as  practicable,  and  this  is  to  some  extent  insured 
by  using  a  collar-journal. 

Let  N  be  the  number  of  collars,  and  let  d^ ,  d^  be  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  diameters  of  a  collar. 

Then  work  absorbed  by  friction  per  revolution  per  collar 

=  ^^  (^,*  —  O  =  ^^^jy^'«  — /»  ~  2;rX  moment  of  friction. 
According  to  Reuleaux,  the  mean  diameter  of  a  collar 

n  being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Also,  the  width  of  surface  in  contact  =  ^/,  —  rf,  =  .48  ^"D, 
and  the  maximum  allowable  pressure  per  square  inch 

_  46940 

n 

(b)  Wear. — The  wear  at  any  point  of  the  elementary  ring 
must  necessarily  be  proportional  to  the  friction  ptp^  and  also  to 
the  amount  of  rubbing  surface  which  passes  over  the  point  in 
a  unit  of  time,  i.e.,  the  velocity  Ax\  A  being  the  angular  ve- 
locity of  the  shaft. 
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Hence,  the  wear  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  fJtpAx. 
{c)  Conical  Pivots. — As    before,  suppose 
the  surface  of  the  step  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  elementary  rings.     Two  cases  will 
be  discussed  : 

First.  Assume  that  the  normal  intensity 
^^  pressure  /  at  the  surface  of  contact  is 
<^onstaht. 

Let  XyX-\-dx  be  the  distances  of  D  and 
-Ci  respectively,  from  the  axis. 
The  total  moment  of  friction 


Pig.  S47- 


3  sm  a 

X, ,  X,  being  the  radii  of  the  top  and  bottom  sections  of  the 
step. 

Also,  Py  the  total  load  on  the  pivot, 

=  /    pDE  sin  a .  2nx  =  27tp  I    xdx 

2  uP    X^  —  X  ^ 

Hence  total  moment  of  friction  =  -  ->- 4 h' 

3  sm  it  jf,  —  x^ 

Second.  Assume  that  the  wear  is  of  such  a  nature  that  every 
point,  e.g.,  A  descends  vertically  through  the  same  distance. 
Thus,  the  normal  wear  a  sin  a, 


or     ^pAx  a  sin  a, 

or  px  <x  sin  a. 

In  the  present  case  a  is  constant,  and  hence  px  =  a  con- 
stant. 
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Thus,  total  moment  of  friction 

Jxt    '  sm  a  tAr, 

sm  a 
Also,  P  =    /    pDE  sin  or .  2nx 

=  27r/;r    /      dx  -=.  2npx(x^  —  ;r,). 

Hence  total  "moment  of  friction  =  — : ix,  +  jr.). 

2  sm  a^  *    '     ^ 

(d)  Schieles  Pivots. — The  object  aimed  at  in  these  pivo't^ 
is  to  give  the  step  such  a  form  that  the  wc^^ 
I  and  the  pressure  are  the  same  at  all  points. 

Let  i)  be  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  ^^ 
Y--V—M     any  point  of  the  step  with  the  axis. 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  point  Iro'^ 
the  axis.     Then 


py  a  sin  6\ 

and  hence  \l p  is  constant, 

y  <x  sin  6     or    y  cosec  6^  =  a  const. 

is  the  equation  of  the  generating  line  of  the  step.  This  line  is 
known  as  the  tractrix  and  also  as  the  anti-friction  curve.  If 
the  tangent  at  D  intersects  the  axis  in  7", 

DT  =  y  cosec  6  =  a,  const. 

The  curve  may  be  traced  by  passing  from  one  point  to  an- 
other and  keeping  the  tangent  DT  ol  constant  length. 
The  above  equation  may  be  written 

y-f,  -  'i  const.  =  a. 
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or 


ds       ady  L    ^{<^y\ 


-which  may  be  easily  integrated,  the  result  being  the  analytical 
equation  to  the  curve,  viz., 


^»lo8.(-'-''f^  +  .^^  + 


a  const. 


Schiele  or  anti-friction  pivots  are  suitable  for  high  speeds,  but 
have  not  been  very  generally  adopted. 

9.  Belts  and  Ropes. — Let  the  figure  represent  a  pulley 
movable  about  a  journal  at  (9,  and  let  a  belt  (or  rope),  acted 
upon  by  forces  T", ,  7",  at  the  ends,  embrace  a  portion  ABC 
of  the  circumference  subtending  an  angle  a  at  the  centre. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  7*,  must  exceed  7*,  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  frictional  resistance  along  the  arc  of  contact  and  the  resist- 
ance to  bending  due  to  the  stiffness  of  the  belt. 


Consider  first  the  frictional  resist- 
ance, and  suppose  the  belt  to  be  on  the 
point  of  slipping. 

Any  small  element  BB'  (=  ds)  of 
the  belt  is  acted  upon  by  a  pull  T  tan- 
gential to  the  pulley  at  B,  a  pull  T--dT 
tangential  to  the  pulley  at  B\  and  by  a 
reaction  equivalent  to  a  normal  force  Rds 
at  the  middle  point  of  BB\  and  a  tan- 
gential force,  or  frictional  resistance, 
^Rds. 

Let  the  angle  COB  =  6,  and  the  an- 
gle  BOB'  =  dO. 

Resolving  normally. 


R.d:. 


FiGw    349^ 


(7-+  T--dT)sin—'-  Rds  =  o. 


(I) 
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Resolving  tangentially, 

dH 

(r-r— rfr>cos  —  iiRds  —  o,     ...  (2) 

}i  being  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

de  d9 

Now  dt^  being   very  small,    sin  —  is  approximately  -7. 

dd 
cos  —  is  approximately  unity,  and   small  quantities  of  the 

second  order  may  be  disregarded. 

Hence,  eqs.  (i)  and  (2)  may  be  written 

Tde-Rds^o, (3) 

and 

dT—iiRds^o (4) 

/IT 
.\  dT-piTde,     or    -y  = /irftf (5) 

Integrating, 

C  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

When  0  =  Oj     T  =  T^,     and  hence     log.T',  =  C. 


L 
T 

T 


.:   log,  y  =  fid, 


or         -7f:  =  <** (6) 


When  d  :=  a,     T  =  T,,    and  hence 

r. 


^/  =  ^« (7) 


e  being   the  number  2.71828,  i.e.,  the  base  of   the  Naperia^ 
system  of  lo<4arithms. 
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f/ 


If  ft  is  increased  by  A  the  new  ratio  of  tensions  will  be 
/•^  tiines  the  old  ratio;  so  that  if  a  increases  in  arithmetical 
pro^cs5ion»  the  ratio  of  tensions  will  increase  in  geometrical 
progression.     This   rapid  increase  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  tensions, 
carrcsponding  to  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  arc  of 
contact,  is  utilized  in  **  brakes*' 
tor   the    purpose   of  absorbing 
^ur|>Iu5  energy.     For  example : 
A  flexible  brake  consisting 
ol  an   iron    or   steel   strap,  or, 
<*8^in,  of  a  chain»  or  of  a  series 
of  iron   bars  faced  with  wood 
and  joiiUed  together,  embraces  ^.^ 

about  thrce4ourths  of  the  cir-  '' 

cumference  of  an  iron  or  wooden  V'^ 

imm.    One  end  of  the  brake  ^*°'  ^^ 

h  secured  to  a  fixed  point  O  and  the  other  to  the  end  B  of  dL 
Icvtr  AOB  turning  about  a  fulcrum  at  O.  A  force  applied  at 
J  unll  cause  the  brake  to  clasp  the  drum  and  so  produce  fric- 
tion which  will  gradually  bring  the  drum  to  rest. 

Let  a?  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  drum  before  the  brake 
is  applied. 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  drum  with  respect  to 
lis  axis, 

/cm' 
The  kinetic  energy  of  the  drum  = . 

When  the  brake  is  applied^  the  motion  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow,  let  the  greater  and  less  tensions  at  its  ends 
be  T,r  r,,  respectively. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  in  which  the  drum  is 
brought  to  rest.     Then 

i/<^'  =  (r,  —  rj^rfu, (8) 

1/  being  the  diameter  of  the  drum. 

Also,  if  Pis  the  force  applied  at  A,  and  if  /  and  f  are  the 
pcri>cndicular  distances  of  O  from  the  directions  of  P  and  7",, 
rctpccttvely, 


i^  -  r,^. 


(9) 
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Again, 


T  ^  T  e^'' 


(lOl 


"<y  bein^  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  arc  of  contact. 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (8),  (9),  (lo), 


n  = 


qlof 


2Fp{e^^—  i)7td' 


m 


If  the  motion  of  the  drum  were  in  the  opposite  direction^f^ 
would  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  O  from  the  direction  of  ^ 
J", ,  and  then  Pfi  =  7",^/. 

Proceeding  as  before, 


n  = 


y/ft?V* 


2Pf^€^^-  i)nd* 


and  therefore  the  number  of  turns  in  the  second  case,  befof^ 
the  drum  comes  to  rest,  is  e^°-  times  the  number  In  the  fir^ttJ 
which  is  consequently  the  preferable  arrangement  ■ 

The  coeflScicnt  of  friction  /«  varies  from  A2  for  greasy  shop 
belts  on  iron  pulleys  to  ,5  for  new  belts  and  hempen  ropes  on 
wooden  drums.  In  ordinary  practice^  an  average  value  o(^ 
for  dry  belts  on  iron  pulleys  is  .28»  and  for  wire  ropes  ,24; 
the  belts  are  wet,  /^  is  about  .38, 

Formulae  (6)  and  (7)  are  also  true  for  non-circular  pulleys. 

10*  EfTcctive  Tension, — The  pull  available  for  the  trans 
mission  of   power  =  T^  ^  T^  =  S,     Let   HP  be   the  hor 
power  transmitted,  v  the  speed  of  transmission  in  feet  per  se 
ond,  a  the  sectional  area  of  the  rope  or  belt,  and  s  the  stress^ 
per  square  inch  in  the  advancing  portion  of  the  belt. 

Then,  if  T^  and  T^  are  in  pounds, 


HP^ 


550 


and     T^  =  as. 


The  working  tensile  stress  per  square  inch  usually  adl 
for  leather  belts  varies  from  285  lbs*  (Morin;  to  355  lbs.  (Clan 
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an  average  value  being  300  lbs.     In  wire  ropes,  8500  lbs.  per 
square  inch  may  be  considered  an  average  working  tension. 

Hempen  ropes  for  the  transmission  of  power  generally  vary 
from  4i  to  6J  in.  in  circumference. 

II.  Effect  of  High  Speed. — When  the  speed  of  trans- 
mission is  great,  the  eflfect  of  centrifugal  force  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

wads  z/* 
The  centrifugal  force  or  the  element  ds  = ,  %v  being 

the  specific  weight  of  the  belt  or  rope,  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
pulley. 

Eq.  (3)  above  now  becomes 

-,  ,^       „  ,       wads  v^ 
Tde  —  Rds =  o, 

g     r 

or 

^  ,^      wadO  , 

Tde v"  —  Rds  =  0; 

g 


and  hence,  by  eq.  (4), 


dT 

=  fidO. 


T-  — v" 
S 


Int^^ating, 

log* ^-  =  /^« 

_      wa  ^ 
7;-  — z/* 
g 

since  T=  T^  when  ^  =  o. 

Also,  T=^  T^  when  9=  a,  and  therefore 

T, v' 

^ —  =  t^", 

T,  -  —v' 
g 


or 
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The  work  transmitted  per  second 

=  (r.  -  ?->  =[t,V-  JV'){€^  -  I), 

which    Is    a    maximum    and    equal    to    |7*,(^*  —  i)  vh<^^ 


and  the  two  tensions  are  then  in  the  ratio 


2e^*^  +  I  to  3. 

The  speed  for  which  no  work  is  transmitted,  i.e.,  the  Ui^^^J^ 
ing  speed,  is  given  by 


T;if ir  =  o,      or 


12.  Slip  of  Belts,— A  length  /  of  the  belt  (or  rope)  becoi 

A  I  4-^ Ion  the  advancing  side  and  /( i  +  ^ )  o"  the  slack  si^ 

T  T 

where/,  «  —  and  /,  ^  --,  £  being  the  coefficient  of  elastic:*^ 

Thus,  the  advancing  pulley  draws  on  a  greater  length  tha^r*  '^ 
given  off  to  the  driven  pulley,  and  its  speed  must  there f^^^^*^ ' 
exceed  that  of  the  latter  by  an  amount  given  by  the  equati^^^ 


reduction  of  speed,  or  slip 
speed  of  driving  pulley 


'i'+'ii-i'+'ii 


The  slip  or  creep  of  the  belt  measures  the  loss  of  worfc  I 
In  ordinary  practice  the  loss  with  leather  belting  does  note»-| 
ceed  2  per  cent,  while  with  wire  ropes  it  is  so  small  that  it  mayl 
be  disregarded. 
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13.  Prony's  Dynamometer. — This  dynamometer  is  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  friction-brake.  The  motor  whose 
power  is  to  be  measured  turns  a  wheel  E  which  revolves  be- 
tween the  wood  block  B  and  a  band  of  wood  blocks  A.     To 


OE 


Fig,  jjt. 

**^   lower  block  is  attached   a  lever  of  radius  p  carrying  a 

^^*Bht  P  at  the  free  end.     Bv  means  of  the  screws  C  D  the 

**>cks  may  be  tightened  around  the  circumference  until  the 

^^''Iciroum  moment  of  frictional  resistance  FR  is  equal  to  the 

^^own  moment  Pp, 

*rhe  weight  P,  which  rests  upon   the  ground   when    the 
^^^'^ws  arc  filack,  is  now  just  balanced. 

*  he  work  absorbed  by  friction  per  minute  =  2nRFn  =  2wPpn^ 

'*l>cing  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 

14*  Stiffness  of  Belts  and  Ropes. — The  belt  on  reaching 
the  pulley  is  bent  to  the  curvature  of  the  periphery^  and  is 
^trixtghtened  again  when  it  leaves  the  pulley.  Thus,  an  amount 
oi  v?ork,  increasing  with  the  stiffness  of  the  belt,  must  be  ex> 
p^^dcd  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  bending.  As  the  result 
oi  experiment,  this  resistance  has  been  expressed  in  the  form 

7* 
<nfi,  7* being  the  tension  of  the  belt*  a  its  sectional  area,  R  the 

radm  of  the  pulley,  and  b  a  coefficient  to  be  determined. 
According  to  Rcdtenbachcr.  b  =  2.36  in.  for  hempen  ropes, 

M  **  "  A   ^    1*67     **  **  "  ** 

"  Rculcaux,  h  =  34    **     "    leather  belts. 
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Let  the  figure  represent  a  sheave  in  a  pulley-block  turning 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  about  a 
journal  of  radius  r. 

Let  r,  be  the  effort,  T^  the  re- 
sistance. 

The  resistance  due  to  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  belt  may  be  allowed  for 

aTs  by  adding  -7-^  to  the  force  71.     The 

Fig.  25a.  frictional  resistance  at  the  journal- 

surface  is  P  sin  0  or/P,  P  being  the  resultant  of  7", ,  7*,. 

The  motion  being  steady,  taking  moments  about  the  centre, 


or 


7./e=(r.  +  ^')^+//>r, 


7'.=  7'.  +  g-+/J/>. 


\i  T^  and  7,  are  parallel,  P  =  T^-\-T^^  and  the  last  equa- 
tion becomes 

Let  the  pulley  turn  through  a  small  angle  B, 
The  coujiter-efficiency  of  the  sheave 

_  motive  work  __  T^^  _  ^»  _     _i       ^■A'       ,  ^        I 


""  useful  work  "  7,/^""  T,"    ^  R  ^  fr^ b  R --fr' 

In  the  case  of  an  endless  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys- 
of  radius  R,y  R,,  the  resistance  due  to  stiffness  may  be  takema 

equal  to  T~(d"  +  B  j»  ^  being  the  mean  tension  ^=:— ^-- — ^j. 

The  resistance  due  to  journal-friction  =  A^]d  +]p/- 
The  useful  resistance  =  7^  —  7,  =  5. 
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Hence,  the  counter-efficiency 
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=  '+(i+i)(ff+^>S- 


In  wire  ropes  the  stress  due  to  bending  may  be  calculated 
.^  follows : 

Let  X  be  the  radius  of  a  wire.  The  radius  of  its  axis  is 
sensibly  the  same  as  the  radius  R  of  the  pulley. 

The  outer  layers  of  the  wire  will  be  stretched,  and  the  inner 
shortened,  while  the  axis  will  remain  unchanged  in  length. 

Hence, 

^        change  of  length  of  outer  or  inner  strands      unit  stress 
^  "^  length  of  axis  ""         E         ' 

X 

and  the  unit  stress  due  to  bending  =  E-zr . 

/v 

X5.  Wheel  and  Axle. — Let  the  figure  represent  a  wheel 
^*  radius  /  turning  on  an  axle  of  radius  r,  under  the  action  of 
"^^^  two  tangential  forces  P  and  Q,  in- 
<^lined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  6. 

the  resultant  R  oi  P  and  Q  must 
^^^ilibrate  the  resultant  reaction  be- 
/^*^^n  the  wheel  and  axle  at  the  sur- 
^^^  of  contact. 

IwCt  the  directions  of  P  and  Q 
^^^X  in  T. 

If  there  were  no  friction,  the  re- 

^*t:ant  reaction  and  the  resultant  R 

^vild    necessarily    pass    through    O 

Taking  friction  into  account,  the 
^^^'^ction  of  R  will  be  inclined  to  TO, 
I        *"-^t  its  direction  intersect  the  circumference  of  the  axle  in  the 
%       point  A.     The  angle  between  TA  and  the  normal  AO  at  ^, 
^      ^^e  motion  being  steady,  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  ;  call 
1      it0. 


Fig.  953. 
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Taking  moments  about  O, 

Pp—  Qp  —  Rrs\vi<t)  —  o <  i) 

Also, 

R^^F'  +  Q  +  2PQcos0.       ....       <::. 

u 
Let/=  sin  0  =     .  ,  /i  being  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Vi  +  )i? 

Eq.  (i)  may  now  be  written 

Pp—Qp-fRr  —  O (3) 

If  P  and  Q  are  parallel  in  direction, 

B  —  o    and    R  =  P+Q. 
Let  the  figure  represent  a  wheel  and  axle. 


Fig.  254. 

Let  P  be  the  effort  and  Q  the  weight  lifted,  the  directiort  ^ 
of  /*and  Q  being  parallel. 

Let  W^be  the  weight  of  the  "  wheel  and  axle." 

Let  R^  and  R^  be  the  vertical  reactions  at  the  bearings. 

Let/  be  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

Let  ^      *'  *'        ''        axle. 

Let  r      '*  **         '*        bearings. 

Take  moments  about  the  axis.     Then 

Pp  —  Qg    -  R,r  sin  0  —  R^r  sin  0  =  a      .     .    (4) 
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But 

R,^R,=  W-^P-\-Q. (5) 

Hence, 

/>/- 0?  =  («'+/>+ 0r  sin  0  =  (fr+/>+ (2)/r, 
ox 

PU>-fr)  =  Qi3+/r)+flVr. (6) 

-Efficiency. — In  turning  through  an  angle  0^ 
motive  work  =  Ppd^ 
useful   work  =  QqO^ 

.-.efficiency       =^  =  ^, 

and  the  ratio  p-  is  given  by  eq.  (6). 

l6.  Toothed  Gearing.— In  toothed  gearing  the  friction  is 
partly  rolling  and  partly  sliding,  but  the  former  will  be  disre- 
garded, as  it  is  small  as  compared  with  the  latter. 


Fig.  955. 


Let  the  pitch-circles  of  a  pair  of  teeth  in  contact  at  the 
point  B  touch  at  the  point  A  ;  and  consider  the  action  before 
reaching  the  line  of  centres  (?»(?,,  i.e.,  along  the  arc  of 
approach. 
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The  line  AB  is  normal  to  the  surfaces  in  contact  at  ttie 
point  B, 

Let  R  be  the  resultant  reaction  at  B.  Its  direction,  t:l»e 
motion  being  steady,  makes  an  angle  0,  equal  to  the  angle  of 
friction^  with  AB, 

Let  ^  be  the  an^le  between  0^0^  and  AB, 

Let  the  motive  force  and  force  of  resistance  be  respective Ij" 
equivalent  to  a  force  P  tangential  to  the  pitch-circle  0, ,  aricl 
to  a  force  Q  tangential  to  the  pitch-circle  d>,.  ^^ 

Let  r^ ,  r,  be  the  radii  of  the  two  wheels.  ^H 

The  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  turning  through  the  small 
arc  ds 

=^{P-Q)ds (1 

Consider  the  wheel  O^ ,  and  take  moments  about  the  centre. 

Pr,  =  K\r^sin{d-<p)-\~x  Bin  0\,     ,    .    •    (i 

where  AB  =  x. 

Similarly,  from  the  wheel  0, 


Hence, 


gr,  ^  R\r^  sin  (^  —  0)  —  jr  sin  0}.     ,    •    .   (31 

.     .    .    .  (4)1 


Q      sin  (9  -  0)  —  -  sin  0 


P  ^  X  

sin  (6^  —  0)  +  -  sin  0 
^\ 
and  therefore 

[^+M^sin0 

X 

sin  (<?  —  0) sin  0 

Hence,  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  arc  ds 

\-  +  -jxsin0ds 


(5) 


=  <2- 


i^i 


sin  (^  —  0)  —  -  sin  0 
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111  precisely  the  same  manner  it  can  be  shown  that,  after 
Tznng  the  line  of  centres,  i.e.,  in  the  arc  of  recess^ 


Q      sin  {P  +  <t>)  —  -  sin  0 
sin  (5+0)  +  -  sin  0 


(7) 


id  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  arc  ds 


C:+y^-'''"^ 


=  6      '      ' .  ....    (8) 

sin  (6^  +  0) sin  0 

The  ratio  -p  and  the  loss  of  work  given  by  eqs.  (4)  and  (6) 

re  respectively  greater  than  the  ratio  -p  and  the  loss  of  work 

iven  by  eqs.  (7)  and  (8),  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  make 
^e  arc  of  approach  as  small  as  possible. 

Again,  by  eq.  (4),  motion  will  be  impossible  if 

X 

sin  (5  —  0)  +  -  sin  0  =  o ; 
■  *  ^\ 

i-e.,  if  cot  0  =  cot  5 


r.  sin^' 


and  this  can  only  be  true  if  the  direction  of  R  passes  through  O, . 

Simple  approximate  expressions  for  the  lost  work  and 
efficiency  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

^  differs  very  little  from  90°,  and  x  is  small  as  compared 
^^^li  ^  and  differs  little  from  the  corresponding  arc  s  meas- 
ured from  A. 

Hence  the  work  absorbed  by  friction  in  the  arc  ds 

=  Q  tan  0(J:  +^-)sds  =  G;i(^^  +  ^^)sds, 
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and  the  work  lost  in  arc  of  approach  s^ 


The  useful  work  done  in  the  same  interval  =  Qs^. 
The  counter-efficiency  (reciprocal  of  efficiency) 


G^.  +  G.^+y^t 


Qs, 


=  !  +  ;* 


c-+yi'- 


Similarly  for  the  arc  of  recess  x, » 

the  lost  work  ^(2/i(^+l)^*,      .    .    (|) 

and  the  counter-efficiency  ^  i  +  /if-  -|-  -  1-?,      .    (i: 

.    ^                  27rf.       2;rr, 
If  5,  =  J,  —  pitch  r-  /  =  —  = -,  «^ ,  11^  being  the  hud 

ber  of  teeth  in  the  driver  and  the  follower,  respectively,  the  tz 
pressions  for  the  lost  work  given  by  eqs,  (g)  and  (r  i)  arc  idci 
tical,  and  those  for  the  counter-efficiency  given   by  eqs  (i^^^ 
and  (12)  are  also  identical 

Thus,  the  whole  work  lost  during  the  action  of  a  pair* 
teeth 

=  G;^(^  +  y/' ('^ 

and  the  counter-efficiency 

■    ='+''^+m H 


This  last  equation  shows  that  the  efficiency  increases  vvnth| 
the  number  of  teeth. 
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If  the  follower  is  an  annular  wheel,  -  —  ~  must  be  substi- 


billed  for  -+7  in  the  above  equations. 


Thus,  with  an  an- 


ilTikr   wheel    the    counter-efficiency   is    diminished    and    the 
^cicncy^  therefore,  increased. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  R  and  Q  are  constant^  as  their 

^^riation  from  a  constant  value  is  probably  small.     It  has  also 

keen  assumed  that  only  one  pair  of  teeth  are  in  contact.     The 

^cory,  howev^er,  holds  good  when  more  than  one  pair  are  in 

^^ntact^  an  effort  and  resistance,  corresponding  to  P  and  Q, 

**^ing  supposed  to  act  for  each  pair. 

17,  Bevel-wheels.^ — Let  /A,  IB  represent   the    develop* 
^^iits   of    the   axes   of    the   pitch- 
^'''cles  //, ,  //,  of   a  pair  of  bevel- 
'  ^els  when    the    pitch-cones   are 
-     '^ad    out  flat,  O,,   0^   being   the  A'^K""*--^ 

*^^tTesponding  centres.  /     \  \    J^^ 

The  preceding  formulae  will  ap-        / 
^y  to  beveUwheels,  the  radii  being     / 
,  *  A  OJ^  and  the  pitch  being  meas-  ,/^^ 
*''^^d  on  the  circumferences  I  A,  IB.   ^^ 


^8.  Efficiency  of  Mechanisms, 
"p-^^^cnerally  speaking,  the    ratio  of 
^^  effort  P  to  the  resistance  0  in  a 
^^hanism  may  be  expressed  as  a 
.'t**^*^tion  of   the  coefficient  of   fric- 
f^^ri  ^^     Thus, 


\ 


V 


\ 


^B 


0. 


5  =  n.). 


If,  now,  the  mechanism  is  moved  so  that  the  points  of 
Ucation  of -P  and  Q  traverse  small  distances  ^x^  Ay  in  the 
*^tions  of  the  forces, 


the  efficiency  =  -~-  =  "f-t  -7^. 
^      PAx      F\jA)dx 


-j^ 
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Ay 
But  the  ratio  -^  depends  only  upon  the  geometrical  rela- 
tions between  the  different  parts  of  the  mechanism,  and  will 
therefore  remain  the  same  if  it  is  assumed  that  /i  is  zero.  la 
such  a  case  the  efficiency  would  be  perfect,  or  the  motive  work 
(PAx)  would  be  equal  to  the  useful  work  ((24^)i  and  therefore 


Ay 


I\o)Ax 


Hence,  the  efficiency 


m 


TABLE  OF  COEFFICIENTS  OF  AXLE-FRICTION. 


i 

1 

il 

0^ 

ij 
P 

i 

Sfg 

li 

C 

Bell-metal  on  bell-metal 

.161 
•137 

.189 

.097 
.079 
.07a 
.075 

.075 
.075 
.  1 
.116 

■075 
.075 
"5 

.IX 

.11 

Brass  on  brass 

Brass  on  cast-iron 

.049 
.054 
.054 
•054 
.092 

•'7 
.07 

•054 
.054 

.065 
.09 

Cast-iron  on  bell-metal 

Cast-iron  on  brass  

Cast-iron  on  cast-iron 

.194 
.194 

.185 

.251 
.187 

.16 

.14 

Cabt-iron  on  lijfnum-vitae 

Lif^num-vitae  on  casi-iron 

Liprnura-vitae  on  lijfnumviiae 

WrouRht-iron  on  bell-metal 

WrouKht-iron  on  cast-iron 

Wrought-iron  on  lignum- vitae.   . . 

.14 
.t5 
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EXAMRI.ES. 


In  a  pair  of  four-sheaved  blocks*  it  is  found  that  it  requires  a  force 
raise  a  \*'eighl  sP\  and  a  force  5/*'  to  raise  a  weight  \$P\      Show 
the  general  relation  between  the  force  P  and  the  weight  IV  to  be 
is  given  by 

P^llV^P\ 

Find  the  efficiency  when  raising  the  weights  5/"  and  C5/". 

J.  Find  the  mechanical  advantage  when  an  inch  bolt  is  screwed  up 
by  a  i5-in.  spaimer.  the  elective  diameter  of  the  nut  being  r|  in.,  the 
diameter  at  the  base  of  the  thread  ,84  in.,  and  ,15  being  the  coefficient  of 
Irictioti. 

y,  A  bclt»  embracing  one-half  the  circumference  of  a  pulley,  transmits 
1^  li  p. ;  the  pulley  raake^  50  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  7  ft.  in 
leier.    Neglecting  slip,  find  Ti  and  7\;  ^  being  .125. 
4.  A  i'ln.  rope  passes  over  a  6-in.  pulley,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  being 
lit;  the  load  upon  the  axis  =  2  x  the  rope  tension.     Find  ific  efficiency 
ihc  pulley,  the  coeffjcieni  of  ajtle* friction  being  .oS  and  the  coefficient 
r«i(jncss  .47* 

Ueocc  also  deduce  the  efficiency  of  a  pair  of  three^sheaved  blocks. 
II  the  pulleys  are  50  ft.  c.  to  c.  and  if  the  light  is  three  times  the 
fd  the  length  *tf  the  belt,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being 
t  ter  of  one  of  the  pulleys  12  in. 

Show  that  the  work  transmitted  by  a  belt  passing  over  a  pulley 

^n  be  a  maximum  when  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  4/  _'  ft.  per  sec.  T% 

**^og  the  slack  tension  and  m  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  length  of  the  belt* 

The  tight  tension  on  a  20-in.  belt,  embracing  one-half  the  circum- 
^^'^ticcof  the  pulley,  is  1200  lbs.     Find  the  maximum  work  the  belt  will 
'^ntmit^  the  thickness  of  the  belt  being  .2  in.  and  its  weight  .0525  lb. 
^^  cubic  inch.     (Coefficient  of  friction  ss  .28.) 

7.  In  an  endless  belt  passing  over  two  pulleys*  the  least  tension  is 
'lOlbs..  the  coefficient  of  fiiction  .28,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
*ttof  conua  148*.  Find  the  greatest  tension.  The  diameter  of  the 
^{tr  wheel  is  78  in.,  of  the  smaller  fo  in.,  of  the  bearings  3  in.  Find 
tie  efficiency.  A  tighten  ing-pu  I  ley  is  made  to  press  on  the  slack  side 
«^  Ibe  feiclt.     Assuming  that  the  working  tension  is  to  the  coefficient  of 

nd  the  iocregiem  ol  the  arc  of  contact 
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on  the  belt-pulley,  the  tension  of  the  slack  side,  and  the  force  of  the 
tightening-pulley. 

8.  A  belt  weighing  \  lb.  per  lineal  foot,  connects  two  42-in.  pulleys,  one 
making  240  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  the  limiting  tension  for  which 
work  will  be  transmitted.  Also  find  the  tight  and  slack  tensions  and 
the  efficiency  when  the  belt  transmits  5  horse-power.  Diameter  of  axle 
=  2  in.;  coefficient  of  friction  =  .28. 

9.  A  circular  saw  makes  1000  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  driven 
by  a  belt  3  in.  wide  and  \  in.  thick,  its  weight  per  cubic  inch  being  .0325 
lb.  The  belt  passes  over  a  lo-in.  pulley,  embracing  one-half  the  cir- 
cumference, and  transmits  6  H.  P.  Find  the  light  and  slack  tensions. 
the  coefficient  of  friction  being  .28. 

10.  A  flexible  band,  embracing  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  of 
a  brake-pulley  keyed  on  a  revolving  shaft,  has  one  extremity  attached  to 
the  end  A  of  the  lever  AOB,  and  the  other  to  x\\t  fixed  point  O  (between 
A  and  B)  about  which  the  lever  oscillates.  The  pressure  between  the 
band  and  pulley  is  effected  by  a  force  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  lever 
at  the  end  B.  Show  that  the  time  in  which  the  axle  is  brought  to  rest 
is  about  2\  times  as  great  when  revolving  in  one  direction  as  in  the 
opposite  (/  =  .2). 

11.  In  a  Prony-brake  test  of  a  Westinghouse  engine,  the  blocks  were 
fixed  to  a  24-in.  fly-wheel  with  a  6-in.  face,  and  the  balance-reading  was    -^ 
48  lbs.;  the  distance  from  centre  of  shaft  to  centre  of  balance,  measured    ^ 
horizontally,  was  30  in.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  was  <^ 
624.    Find  the  H.  P.  Ans.  14.3. 

12.  An  engine  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute.    If  the  diameter  o^^ 
the  brake-pulley  is  45  in.  and  the  pull  on  the  brake  is  50  lbs.,  find  the^9 
B.  H.  P.  Ans.  2.67. 

13.  A  small  water-motor  is  tested  by  a  tail  dynamometer.     The  pul- 
ley is  18  in.  in  diameter;  the  weight  is  60  lbs.;  the   spring  registers 
pull  of  50  lbs.;   the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  =  500.    Find  the 
B.  H.  P.  Ans.  f. 

14.  The  power  of  an  engine  making  n  revolutions  per  minute  i^ 

tested  by  a  Prony  brake  having  its  arm  of  length  r  connected  with  j« 

spring-balance  which  registers  a  force  P.    The  arm  is  vertical  and  the 

weight  W  of  the  brake  is  supported  by  a  stiff  spring  fixed  vertically 

below  the  centre  of  the  wheel.     What  error  in  B.  H.  P.  would  be  intro* 

duced  by  placing  the  spring  x  ft.  away  from  the  central  position  ? 

BlVx 
Ans,      p^    ,  B  being  the  B.  H.  P. 

15.  Find  work  absorbed  by  friction  per  revolution  by  a  pivot  3  in» 
long  and  carrying  6  tons,  its  upper  face  being  6  in.  in  diameter,  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  .04,  and  2  a  being  90**. 
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1 6,  The  diameter  of  a  solid  cylindrical  cast*steel  pivot  is  2j  in.  Find 
ihc  diameter  of  an  equally  efficient  conical  pivot. 

17.  The  pressure  upon  a  4-in.  journal  making  50  revolytions  per  min* 
utc  is  6  tons,  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  ,05.  Find  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  generated  per  second ;  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  being  //Sft.-lbs. 

18.  A  waler-vvheel  of  20  ft.  diameter  and  weighing  20^000  lbs.  makes 
to  revolutions  per  minute  ;  the  gudgeons  are  6  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  . I.  Find  the  loss  of  mechanical  effect  due  to 
friction.  If  the  motive  power  is  suddenly  cut  off,  how  many  revolutions 
win  the  wheel  make  before  coming  to  rest?  Am.  \^  H.  P.;  10.9. 

19,  A  fly-wheel  weighing  8000  lbs.  and  having  a  radius  of  gyration  of 
to  ft.  is  disconnected  from  the  engine  at  the  moment  it  is  making  27 
revolutions  per  minute  ;  it  stops  after  making  17  revolutions.  Find  the 
coelficicntof  friction,  the  axle  being  12  in,  in  diameter.        Ans.  .2325. 

30.  A  railway  truck  weighing  12  tons  is  carried  on  wheels  3  ft.  in 
diameter;  the  journals  are  4  in.  in  diameter,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
i^r.    Find  the  resistance  of  the  truck  so  far  as  it  arises  from  the  friction 
of  ihc  journals*  Ans.  37^  lbs. 

31.  A  iramcar  wheel  is  30  in*  in  diameter,  the  axle  2i  in.;  the  coefB- 
cienl  of  axle-friction  .08,  of  roiling  friction  .09.  Find  the  resistance  pei 
ton,  Ans,  28.37  lbs. 

22.  A  bearing  16  in.  in  diameter  is  acted  upon  by  a  horizontal  force 
o£  50 tons  and  a  vertical  force  of  10  tons ;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  iV» 
Find  the  H.  P.  absorbed  by  friction  per  revolution.       Am.  ,906  H.  P. 

23.  A  steel  pivot  3  in.  in  diameter  and  under  a  pressure  of  5  tons 
lakes  60  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  cast-iron  step  well  lubricated  with 

"**»!.    How  much  work  is  absorbed  by  friction,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
being  .08  ? 

24.  A  pair  of  spur-wheels  are  4  in.  and  2  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  flanks 
**^  the  teeth  are  radial ;  the  larger  wheel  has  16  teeth  ;  the  arc  of  ap- 
proach =  arc  of  recess  =  j  of  the  pitch.  Show  how  to  form  the  teeth, 
^nd  End  their  efficiency.    (Coefficient  of  friction  ^.11.) 

25.  Find  the  work  lost  by  the  friction  of  a  pair  of  teeth,  the  number 
^^  iccth  in  the  wheels  being  32  and  16,  and  the  diameter  of  the  larger 
^hctl,  which  transmits  3  horse-power  at  50  revolutions  per  minute.  3  ft. 

26.  The  driver  of  a  pair  of  wheels  has  120  teeth,  and  each  wheel  has 
^0  addendum  equal  to  .28  times  the  pitch;  the  arcs  of  approach  and 
'^cessare  each  equal  to  the  pilch  ;  the  tooth-flanks  are  radial.  (Coeffi- 
citnt  of  friction  =  .  106.)     Find  the  efficiency. 
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Fic,  357, 


Fic.  9sB, 


■^s' 


To  determine  the  Elastic  Moment. — Let  the  plane 
R  the  paper  be  a  plane  of  symmet 
with  respect  to  the  beam  PQR' 
If  the  beam  is  subjected  to  tV 
action  of  external  forces  in  th 
plane,  PQRS  is  bent  and 
stimes  a  curved  form  P*Q'R\ 
The  upper  layer  of  fibres,  Q'Kt 
extended,  the  lower  layer,  PS\  is  compressed,  while  of  tb 
layers  within  the  beam,  those  nearer  /*'S'  are  compressed  an" 
those  nearer  QR'  are  extended.  Hence,  there  must  be  a  layc 
J^rN'  between  P'S^  and  Q*R^  which  is  neither  compressed  nor" 
extended.  It  is  called  the  naitral  surface  (or  cylinder),  anA 
its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure.  In  the  present 
treatise  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  flexure  in  one  plane  only, 
and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  refer  to 
M'N^  as  the  neutral  line  (or  axi$\  a  term  only  used  in  refer* 
ence  to  a  transverse  section. 

If  a  force  act  upon  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  its  length,; 
the  lower  layer  P'S\  instead  of  being  compressed,  may  be 
stretched.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  neutral  surface  uitkin 
kht  beam,  but  theoretically  it  still  exists  some- 
where unthout  the  beam. 

Let  ABCDbc  an  indefinitely  small  rect- 
angular element  of  the  unstrained  beam,  and 
let  its  length  be  s.  Let  A'B'C'D\  Fig.  260, 
be  the  element  after  deformation  by  the  external  forces. 

J40 


:ais 


_Bl 


Fig.  ^59, 


f 
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P'Qy  the  neutral  line,  being  neither  com- 
pressed nor  extended,  is  unchanged  in  length 
anci  equal  to  PQ  =  s. 

let  the  normals  at  P^  and  Q'  to  the  neutral 
^'rio  meet  in  the  point  0\  0\%  the  centre  of 
<^iJr'vature  oiP'Q. 

-Also,  as  the  flexure  of  the  element  is  very 
^rn^l,  the  normal  planes  through  OP'  and  OQ 
^^^^^y  be  assumed  to  be  perpendicular  to  all  the 
^^y^rs  which  traverse  the  corresponding  sec- 
^*^^ns  of  the  beam,  so  that  they  must  coiocide 
'^^^i^li  the  planes  A'D'  and  B'C\  respectively. 
The  assumptions  made  in  the  above  are : 
{a)  That  the  beam  is  symmetrical  with 
'"Aspect  to  a  certain  plane. 

ip)  That  the  material  of  the  beam  is  homo- 
geneous. 

(r)  That  sections  which  are  plane  before  bending  remain 
I^l^^ne  after  bending. 

{d)  That  the  ratio  of  longitudinal  stress  to  the  correspond- 
*^^^  strain  is  the  ordinary  (i.e..  Young's)  modulus  of  elasticity 
^^^^^  withstanding  the  lateral  connection  of  the  elementary 
*^>-«rs. 

(e)  That    these   elementary   layers   expand   and    contract 
■"^^ly  under  tensile  and  compressive  forces. 

Consider  an  elementary  layer  p'q\  of  length  s\  sectional 
^^^^^tfj,  and  distant  ^j  from  the  neutral  surface. 
Let  OP'  ^R^  OQ. 
From  the  similar  figures  OP'Q  and  Op'q\ 


,,-=^,     or     —^=7,     and  therefore    ^=— -• 


Also,  if  /,  is  the  stress  along  the  layer /Y, 


t^^Ea'—^=^Ea,^=^a,y,, 
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E  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material   of_  zbt 
beam. 

So,  if  /,,  ^,  ,>',,/,,  ^, ,  ^, ,..  .  are  respectively  the  stress, 
sectional  area,  and  distance  from  the  neutral  surface,  of  tht 
several  layers  of  the  element, 


E  E 


The  total  stress  along  the  beam  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  ^^ 
these  elementary  stresses, 


=  A  +  ^  +  ^  +  •  •  •  =  ]^(«i^i  +  ^%y%  +  •••)  =  j^{<^y\ 


E 

Again,  the  moment  of  /,  about  P'  =  t^y^  =  j^  a^y^ ; 


E 

it  u  it    f         a        «<    =/  1/    = — a   v'* 


£ 

4i  U  it      f  it  it      ^,    f     ^  ^     y  •   . 


e- 


and  so  on. 

Thus,  the  Elastic  Momcjit  for  the  section  A'D'  =  theal^" 
braic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  elementary  stresses  in  ti^ 
different  layers  about  P\ 


=  ^1 JK,  +  t,y,  +  Uy^  +  . . .  =  ]^(^. JK,*  +  ^. jk/  +  . . .) 


=  §^x^y). 
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Now,  2  (^y)  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the 

beam  through  A'D\  with   respect   to  a  straight  line  passing 

through  the  neutral  line  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 

fle^cure,  i.e.,  the  plane  of  the  paper.     It  is  usually  denoted  by 

J^  or  Al^,  A  being  the  sectional  area,  and   k  the  radius  of 

gyration.     Thus, 

E         E 
the  elastic  moment  =  --/=  -zzAl^. 
jK  I\, 

But  the  elastic  moment  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  bending 
'^^oment  {M)  due  to  the  external  forces,  at  the  same  section. 
Hence 

^Iz^j^Ak'^M. 

Note. — It  is  necessary  in  the  above  to  use  the  term  alge- 
^^^^zcy  as  the  elementary   stresses   change   in   character,  and 
'^^Tefore  in  sign,  on  passing  from  one  side  of  the  neutral  sur- 
'^  ^  ^  to  the  other. 

O'  Cor.  I.    Bearing   in  mind   assumption 

y^  {e)y  the  figure  represents  on  an  exaggerated 

\  scale  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam 

^  at  A'D\  the  upper  and  lower  breadths 

\  of  the  beam,  A' A''  and  Uiy,  being  re- 

\  spectively  contracted  and  stretched,  and 

\  being  also  arcs  of  circles  having  a  common 

\  centre  at  0\ 

-^ AA''  Let  R'  be  the  radius  of  the  arc  P'F\ 

^^J^^^  -A^      whose  length  remains  unchanged. 

^^'----^.^^  Jp^'  Let   mE  be  the  lateral  coefficient  of 

Fic  >6i.  elasticity,  m  being  a  numerical  coefficient. 

As  before,  for  any  layer  at  a  distance  y  from  P'F\ 


\ 


mE       t         E 
R'  ~  ay~  R 

.'.  R'  =  mR. 
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Thus,  tvithin  the  limits  of  elasticity,  the  curvature  of  the  breaJ  *" 

is  —  that  of  the  length,  and  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  *^^* 

sistance  of  the  beam  tu  bending.  The  influence,  howev^^^^ 
upon  the  bending  may  become  sensible  if  the  breadth  is  vc^^" 
large  as  compared  with  the  depth,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  irc^^ 
or  steel  plates. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  resolved  part  of  the  external  forces  in  tl — '^^ 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  beam  is  nil, 


E 
the   total   longitudinal  stress  =  -if^(ay)  =  o,  or  2{ay)  -  • 

showing  that  P*  must  be  the  centre  of  t^ravity  of  the  sectio 
through  A'D\     Hence,  when  the  external  forces  produce  n 
longitudinal  stress  in  the  beam,  the  neutral  line  is  the  locus 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  sections  perpendicular  to  ih^" 
length  of  the  beam. 

Cor.  3.  If  /,  fl,  ^  be»  respectively,  the  stress,  sectional  arc** 
and  distance  of  a  fibre  from  the  neutral  line,  then 


E  E        t 

y-ay  :=  /,   or   -j^y  —  -  ^  intensity  of  stress  =^,  supf 


.•.■^^  =  f,    and   ^I^M^^L 
y      R  R  y 


Example  i.  A  timber  beam,  6  in.  square  and  20  ft.  lonf 
rests  upon  two  supports,  and  is  uniformly  loaded  with  a  wxigl 
of  1000  lbs,  per  lineal  foot.  Determine  the  stress  at  the  cent 
at  a  point  distant  2  in*  from  the  neutral  line. 

Also  find  the  central  curvature.  E  being  i,2CX>,O00  lbs. 


/s  —  =  108,    M  =  1000  X  10  —  1000  X  S  =  5Cxx>    ft-lbs. 
=  60,000  inch-lbs.,     and    y  =  2  in. 


i 
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-  Jlence  from  the  above  equations, 


1200000  ^        .  fy     ^ 

— -^ —  X  108  =  60000  =  —108. 

Th.  us  if  =  2160  in.  =  180  ft.,     and    fy=  1 1 1 1-^  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ex.  2.  A  standpipe  section,  33  ft.  in  length  and  weighing 
5r-^olbs.,  is  placed  upon  two  supports  in  the  same  horizontal 
plsi.iie,  30  ft.  apart.  The  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  30 
in-,  and  its  thickness  J  inch.  Determine  the  additional 
un  i  formly  distributed  load  which  the  pipe  can  carry  between 
th^  bearings,  so  that  the  stress  in  the  metal  may  nowhere  ex- 
ceed 2  tons  per  square  inch. 

Let  W  be  the  required  load  in  pounds. 

The  weight  of  the  pipe  between  the  bearings  =  -  .  5720 

==    S20olbs. 

Thus,  the  total  distributed  weight  between  the  bearings 
=^  C  «^+  5200  lbs.) 

Now  M  =  ^I, 

c 


^"^  the  stress  in  the  metal  is  necessarily  greatest  at  the  central 
section. 

W^+  5200  .     ,  „ 

M^  at  the  centre,  = .  30. 12  mch-lbs. ; 


,    -^  .        22       ,   I 

/^  =  2  X  2240  lbs.,    and     -  =  ;rr*/ = -- .  15*. -. 

.    W+  5200  22      ,   I 

~ .  30.  12  =  2.2240.---.  15  •-  =  72000  X  22, 

o  72 

and  hence  W^=  30,000  lbs. 
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Cor*  4»  The  beam  is  strained  to  the  limit  of  safety  when 
either  of  the  extreme  layers  A^B\  D'C  is  strained  to  the  limit 

of  elasticity.     In  such  a  case,  the  least  of  the  values  of  "^  for 

the  extreme  X^yQXS  A' B\  D' C  is  the  greatest  consistent  with 
the  strength  of  the  beam  ;  and  if/,  and  c  are  the  corresponding 
intensity  of  stress^  and  distance  from  the  neutral  axis, 


R  € 


Example. — Compare  the  strengths  of  two  similarly  loaded 
beams  of  the  same  material,  of  equal  lengths  and  equal  sectional 
areas,  the  one  being  round  and  the  other  square. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  round  beam  ;  f^^  the  intensity  of  j 
the  skin  stress. 

Let  ez  be  a  side  of  the  square  beam;  /^,  the  intensity  of 
the  skin  stress.     Then 


nf^  —a^\    A  for  round  bar,  =  — ,  and  for  square  bar  =  — . 

4  12- 


Also,  since  the  beams  are  similarly  loaded,  the   bending 
moments  at  corresponding  points  are  equal. 


r    4  ^12 


Ii  =  1  ^=1     [22  _     /88 


Thus,  under  the  same  load,  the  round  beam  is  strained  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  square  beam,  and  the  latter  is  tbc 

stronger  In  the  ratio  of  f  88  to  4^63, 
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Cor,  5.  The  neutral  surface  is  neither  stretched  nor  com- 
pressed, so  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  any  longitudinal  stress. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  surface  is  wholly  free  from 
stress,  and  it  will  be  subsequently  seen  that  the  effect  of  a 
shearing  force,  when  it  exists,  is  to  stretch  and  compress  the 
different  particles  in  diagonal  directions  making  angles  of  45^ 
with  the  surface. 

bd^  d 

Cor.  6,  For  a  rectangular  beam,  /  =  — ,     and    ^  =  -. 

c         d  12       6 


If  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other 
with  a  weight  W,  the  maximum  bending  moment  =  W/. 

If  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  uniformly  with 
a  weight  wl  =  Wy  the  maximum  bending  moment 

""    2    ~    2  * 

If  the  beam  rests  upon  two  supports  and  carries  a  weight  W 

Wl 
at  the  centre,  the  maximum  bending  moment  =  — . 

4 
If  the  beam  rests  upon  two  supports  and  carries  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  wl  =  IV^  the  maximum  bending  moment 

—     8    "■    8  • 

Hence,  in  the  first  case.  W=^  -j-\ 

o    / 

•'    "    second-    W^=^2V; 
o      / 

*-     "    third     "    W=^4-^; 
"    *'    fourth  **    ^={^Y' 
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In  general, 


q  being  some  coefficient  depending  upon  the  manner  of  t^^^ 
loading. 

Now,  if  the  laws  of  elasticity  held  true  up  to  the  point  «^f 
rupture,  these  equations  would  give  the  breaking  weights  {\\^  )^ 
corresponding  to  different  ultimate  unit  stresses  (/),  but  thm  e 
values  thus  derived  differ  widely  from  the  results  of  exper^^* 
mcnt.     It  is  usual  to  determine  the  breaking  weight  (W^)of      -a 

rectangular  beam  from  the  formula  W  ■=  C  -7-^  where  C  is 

constant  which  depends  both  upon  the  manner  of  the  loadim 
and  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  is  called  the  coefficient 
rupture. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  is  the  value  of/  in  the  ordinaO' 


when   the   load  on  th^ 


bending-moment  formula  {M  =  -/) 

c 

beam  is  its  breaking  load. 

The  preceding  equations^  however,  may  be  evidently 

ployed  to  determine  the  breaking  weights  in  the  several  cas€ 

by  making '^f  =  C,     In  this  case  j 

but  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  bending  strength. 

The  values  of  C  for  iron^  steely  and  timber  beams,  supported 
at  the  two  ends  and  loaded  in  the   centre,  are   given  in  tt 
Tables  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III. 

The  corresponding  value  of /is  obtained  from  the  cquatio*^ 


/=K. 


EXAMPLE.—Determine   the  central  breaking  weight  of  ij 
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red-pine  beam,  lO  in.  deep,  6  in.  wide,  and  resting  upon  two 
supports  20  ft,  apart. 

The  value  of  Cfor  red  pine  is  about  5700.     Hence, 


the   breaking  weight  =  IV=  5700  — =  14,250  lbs. 


2.  Equalization  of  Stress. — The  stress  at  any  point  of  a 
'x^ain  under  a   transverse  load  is  proportional  to  its  distance 
fj^oni  the  neutral  plane  so, long  as  the  elastic  limit  h  not  ex- 
^ceded^     At  this  limit  materials  which  have  no  ductility  give 
^"ay.     In  materials  possessing  ductility,  the  stress  may  go  on 
increasing  for  some  distance  beyond  the  elastic  limit  without 
producing  rupture,  but  the  stress  is  no  longer  proportional  to 
the  distance  from  the  neutral  plane,  its  variation  being  much 
slower.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  in  compres- 
sion  acquires  increased    rigidity  and   so   exerts  a  continually 
increasing   resistance   (Chap.  Ill)  almost  if  not    quite   up  to 
^hc  point  of  rupture,  while  in  the  stretched  portion  a  flow  of 
'^trtal  occurs  and  an  approximately  constant  resistance  to  the 
i  stress  ts  developed.     Thus,  there  %vill  be  a  more  or  less  perfect 
\^^.       '     if  ion  of  stress  throughout  the  section,  accompanied  by 
^*  -  tse  of  the  elastic  limit  and  of  the  apparent  strength^ 

|^fa«  increase  depending  both  upon  the  form  of  section  and  the 
'ductility. 

For  example,  if  the  tensile  clastic  limit  is  the  same  as  the 
Compressive,  the  shaded  portion  of  Fig.  262  gives  a  graphical 


Fj.U.    3&** 


F**#.  a6j. 


Fic.  364. 


peculation  of  the  total  stress  in  a  beam  of  rectangular 
hen  the  straining  is  within  the  elastic  limit     Beyond 
...,/iU  it  may  be  represented  as  in   Fig.  263,  and  will   h'- 
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intermediate  between  Fig.  262  and  the  shaded  rectangle  of 
Fig.  264  which  corresponds  to  a  state  of  perfect  equaliza- 
tion. 

3.  Surface  Loading.* — It  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to 
another  important  assumption  upon  which  is  based  the  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  problem  of  Beam  Flexure. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  external  forces  acting  on  a 
beam  can  be  so  applied  that  they  may  be  considered  as  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  whole  section.  Thus  when  a  beam 
encastr^  is  loaded  at  the  free  end,  Fig.  265,  the  load  /^  is  as- 


Fig.  865. 

sumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  section  ab,  i.e., 
each  element  in  the  section  is  supposed  to  experience  the  same 
amount  of  strain  due  to  the  load,  and  the  reaction  of  the  wall 
is  also  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  each  element 
in  the  section  cd. 

It  is  clear  that  such  suppositions  must  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

In  practice,  the  load  P  must  be  hung  by  some  means  from 
the  beam,  say  by  a  stirrup  passing  over  the  top.  The  whole 
load  is  then  concentrated  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  stirrup 
with  the  beam,  and  it  is  obviously  untrue  to  say  that  every 


*  This  article  was  kindly  written   by  Professor   Cams- Wilson  and  is 
abstract  of  a  Paper  presented  by  him  to  the  Physical  Society. 
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cicmeot  in  the  section  ab  is  equally  strained.  But  more 
Uian  this.  It  has  been  assumed  that,  taking  the  effect  of 
Ihe  load  as  distributed  uniformly  over  the  section  ab,  and 
;i  certain  deflection  thereby  produced,  the  effect  of  P  on 
each  clement  of  the  section  ab  may  be  disregarded  in  com* 
parison  with  the  strains  involved  in  the  deflection  which  P 
produces. 

Il  will  probably  be  difficult  at  flrst  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
certain  measurable  effects  have  been  actually  neglected,  but 
that  thiii  b  so  may  be  seen  by  supposing  the  beam  in  question 
to  be  a  pine  beam,  and  the  stirrup  of  iron.  Experience  proves 
that  with  a  verj*  moderate  load  the  beam  will  be  indented  at  a. 

But  the  theory  shows  that  the  longitudinal  tension  at  a  is 
zero  and  increases  to  a  maximum  at  d. 

Thus,  so  far  from  the  squeezing  effect  of  the  load  being 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  section  ab,  it  is  concentrated  at 
u^  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  neglect  it. 

Engineers  have  always  recognised  the  existence  of  this 
•*  surtacc-loading''  effect  in  practice,  and  where  possible,  have 
provided  a  good  •*  bearing''  in  order  to  avoid  such  local 
strains:  but  this  cannot  always  be  done — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  rollers  under  bridge  ends.  The  theory  of  flex- 
ure is  therefore  manifestly  incomplete  if  it  cannot  take  Into 
account  the  actual  manner  in  wliich  the  loads  are  and  must  be 
applied 


Pia^. 


It  can  be  shown  that  the  effect  of  placing  a  pressure  of  p 
ifts  per  inch  run»  say  in  the  form  of  a  loaded  roller,  on  a  beam 
[resting  upon  a  flat  surface,  as  in  Fig.  266,  to  prevent  it  from 
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bending,  is  to  compress  every  element  say  along  ahm\\k  aa 
intensity  given  approximately  by  the  equation 


where/ 5s  the  pressure  at  a  distance  x  from  a^  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  k  —  ah.  This  is  the  equation  to  a  curve  be  which  i^ 
approximately  an  hyperbola. 

When  a  beam  is  bent  by  the  application  of  external  forces,  ^ 
very  close  approximation  to  the  true  condition  may  be  obtained 
by  superposing  this  surface-loading  effect  on  that  found  for 
bending. 

Take  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  Iaade<J 
at  the  centre,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  condition  along 
ab^  Fig,  267. 


u 


Fig,  9&J, 


The  efifect  of  the  bending  is  to  produce  compression  aboV^ 
and  tension  below  the  point  <r,  and  these  effects  may  be  icpr 
sented  by  a  right  line  iff  passing  through  r. 

The  surface-loading  effect  may  be  represented^by  an  h>*per* 
bola  giving  the  compression  at  any  point  along  ab  due  to  the 
load.     The  hyperbola  and  straight  line  will  intersect  in  two 


SURFACE   LOAD! NO, 
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points  h^n&f,  which  shows  that  at  two  points  A',/'  along ^^  the 
^cxiical  »quce/.e  produced  by  the  load  is  of  equal  intensity  to 
'H«?  horizontal  squeeze  produced  by  the  bending:    hence  an 
^fcnicnt  at  each  of  these  points  is  subject  to  cubical  compres- 
^'ononly.     Froni  a  to/'  the  beam  is  squeezed  vertically,  from 
/*  to  k*  it  is  squeezed  horizontally,  and  from  A'  to  b  it  is  stretched 
horizontally.     The  intensities  are  given  at  ever>*  point  by  the 
"*flfcrcnce  between  the  ordinates  of  the  line  of  bending  tit*  and 
^le  cuiTc  of  loading.     It  will  appear  that  one  effect  of  surface- 
loading  is  to  make  the  neutral  axis  rise  up  under  the  load  and 
I  Po^s  through  the  point  h\  for  there  is  neither  compression  nor 
[tension  at  that  point. 

This  can  be  verified  by  examining  the  condition  of  a  bent 

Bla^ss  beam  by  polarized  light.     The  neutral  axis  is  pushed  up 

^t\clcr  the  load  and  there  is  a  black  ring  passing  through  the  point 

-'"*•      If  the  span  is  diminished  and  the  load  kept  constant,  it  is 

clear  that  a^  will  become  less,  while  the  curve  of  loading  remains 

U\^   same,  until  the  line  dec  ceases  to  cut   the  curve ;   every 

^Wment  along  ab  will  then  be  subjected  to  horizontal  stretch, 

<ind  the  stretch  is  greatest  at  a  ;  the  result  obtained  by  neglect- 

if>g  the  surface  loading  is  that  only  elements  from  c  to  b  are 

stretched,  the  greatest  stretch  being  at  b.     The  position  of  the 

** neutral  points''  is  given  by  the  equation 


where  ^»  is  the  distance  from  the  top  edge,  h  equals  the  deptli 
<ji^.  m  =  "^^  ^  4»  ^^^  ^  =  one-half  of  the  span. 

For  all  elements  in  ab  to  be  stretched,  the  ratio  of  span  to 

2d 
depth.  t'Iz.,  -T-.  must  be  equal  to  or  less  than  4,25.     In  other 

words,  for  any  beam,  and  any  load,  if  the  span  ts  less  than  4I 
ttiTics  the  depth,  every  element  in  the  normal  under  the  load 
is  stretched  horizontally. 
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4.  Beam  acted  upon  by  a  Bending  Moment  in  a  Place 
which  is  not  a  Principal  Plane. 

Let  XOX^  YOYht  the  principal  axes  of  the  plane  section 
of  the  beam. 


Let  the  axis  MOM  of  the  bending  moment  M  make  ^^ 
angle  a  with  OX. 

M  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  viz., 

M  COS  a  ^  X    and    -Af  sin  or  =  K. 

These  components  may  be  dealt  with  separately  and  the 
results  superposed. 

Thus,  the  total  stress,/,  at  any  point  (x^y) 

Xv       Yx 

=  stress  due  to  -^  +  stress  due  to  K  =  -v-  +  —  =/, 

7^,/^  being  the  moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axes 
XOX,  KC^F,  respectively. 

If  the  point  {xy)  is  on  the  neutral  axis,  then 


or 


tan  P 


?+ 

Yx 

0, 

X 

YI. 
XL 

=  - 

tan  a, 


ft  being  the  angle  between  the  neutral  axis  and  XOX. 
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AJso  sec  Art.  6,  Chap.  VIII.     In  this  article  6  is  the  angle 
between   the   neutral   axis  and   the  axis  of  the  couple,  i.e., 

5*  Springs. — {a)  Flat  Springs. — If  two  forces,  each  equal 

t^  P  but  acting  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same  straight  line, 

^'"e  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  straight  uniform  strip  of  flat  steel 

spring,  the  spring  will  assume  one  of  the  forms  shown  below, 

^nown  as  the  elastic  curve.     This  curve  is  also  the  form  of  the 

linear  arch  best  suited  to  withstand  a  fluid  pressure,  Chap. 

XIII. 


Fig.  374. 


Fic.  275. 


Consider  a  point  B  of  the  spring  distant  y  from  the  line  of 
SiCtion  oi  P.     Then 

Py  =  bending  moment  at  -fi  =    ',  . 
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R  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B^  and  /  the  moment 
inertia  of  the  section. 

If  E  and  /are  both  constant, 

Ry  =  a  constant 

is  the  equation  to  the  elastic  curve* 

{b)  Spiral  Springs  (as»  e.g.,  in  a  watch). — Let  the  figure  re^ 
resent  a  spiral  spring  fixed  at  C  and  to  an  arbor  2X  A,^xw^ 
subjected  at  every  point  of  its  lengt 
to  a  bending  action  only, 
C*-r**    (    (  ®  )     !  Consider   the   equilibrium    of   an; 

portion  AB  o{  the  spring,  ^ 

D  The  forces  at  A  are  equivalent  to  ^^^ 

B  "^p     couple  of  moment  M,  and  to  a  force  - 

^**-''^-  acting  in  some  direction  AD. 

This  couple  and  force  must  balance  the  elastic  moment 
at  J?. 

/.  M'\-  Py  —  EI  X  change  of  curvature  at  J9, 
y  being  the  distance  of  B  from  the  line  of  action  of  /*  or 


^/+/>  =  £/(J-0 


/?,  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B  before  winding,  and  R 
that  after  winding. 

Let  ds  be  an  elementary  length  of  the  spring  at  J9. 

Then,  for  the  whole  spring, 

Of    M'Zds  +  P2yds  =EfX  total  change  of  curvature  belweea 
A  and  Ct 


.'.  Ms  +  Psy  ^  E/(e  -  ff.l 
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s  being  the  length  of  the  spring,  y  the  distance  of  its  C.  of  G. 
from  AD^  0  the  angle  through  which  the  spring  is  wound  up, 
and  6^  the  "  unwinding"  due  to  the  fixture  at  C,  With  a  large 
number  of  coils  the  distance  between  the  C  of  G.  and  A  may 
be  assumed  to  be  nil  and  then  y  =  o. 

Also,  if  the  spring  is  so  secured  that  there  is  no  change  of 
direction  relatively  to  the  barrel, 

e.  =  o,     and    Ms  =  EIO. 

Let  the  winding-up  be  effected  by  a  couple  of  moment 
Qg  =  Af,  Q  being  a  tangential  force  at  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  radius  q. 

The  distance  through  which  Q  moves  (or  deflection  of  Q) 

gf  f 

z=z  qO  =^^s,    since    M  =  -/, 

y  being  the  skjn  stress,  and  c  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  spring  from  the  skin. 

Thus,  if  b  is  the  width  of  a  spring  of  circular  or  rectangular 

section,  ^  =  - ,  and  hence 

2 

2gf 
the  deflection  =  -r^. 

The  tuork  done  =  -g  X  deflection  = ^#  = 

2^  2  q^  2 

"    2  Ec'  "   2     Ec*   "  2E    (^  ' 

/r*  being  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  A  the  sectional 
^rea  of  the  spring,  and  V  its  volume. 

In  case  of  spnng  of  rectangular  section  -p  =  -  . 

c        3 

>&"        I 
4-      ««      "       «       "    circular  "         -r  =  - . 

c         4 
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Again,  the  spiral  spring  in  Fig*  277  is  wholly  subjected  tc 
a  binding  action  by  means  of  a  tivisting  couple  of  moment 
3/=  (?^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  spring. 
Any  torsion  in  the  spring  itself  is  now  due  to  the  coils  not 
being  perfectly  flat. 


X 


Fic,  ^Jy, 

Let  R^  ^  radius  of  a  coil  before  the  couple  is  applied. 

d  being  the  angle  of  twist ;  or 

Q^s       Ms        s         s       ,^-       ._. 

iV  being  the  number  of  coils  before  the  couple  is  applied,  and 
N^     '*       "  "        **      •*     after      ** 

The  distance  through  which  Q  acts,  i.e.,  the  **  deflection,** 

and  the  work  done 

2    ""  2£   c'  * 

=  6  ^g~  **^**  sp^'i^g  ^*  rectangular  section 
=  ft  -7^-     "         **        **    circular 


6.  Beams  of  Uniform  Strength. — A   beam  having  the 
same  maximum  unit  stress  {/)  at  every  section  \s  said  to  be  a 

beam  of  uniform  strength. 
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At  any  section  of  a  beam  AB{^/)  denote  the  bending 
moment  by  Af,  the  depth  of  the  beam  by  y,  and  its  breadth 
by  6.    Then 

c  c 

c  being  the  distance  of  the  skin  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  A 
the  area  of  the  section. 

Evidently  c  and  k  are  each  proportional  to  y^  and  A  to  by. 


or 


/.  fbf  oc  M, 
nfbf  =  M, 


n  being  a  coefficient  whose  value  depends  upon  the  form  of 
section. 

Four  cases  will  be  considered. 

Case.^7.  Assume  that  the  breadth  b  is  constant,  and  let 


nfb  =  -.     Then 
P 


or 


y  =  ±  ^JM. 


Thus  AB  may  be  either  the  lower  edge  of  the  beam,  the 

ordinates  of  the  upper  edge  being  the  different  values  of  j,  or 

it  may  be  a  line  of  symmetry  with  respect  to  the  profile,  in 

y 
which  case  the  ordinates  are  the  different  values  of  ±   -. 

2 

Example  i.  A  cantilever  AB  loaded  at  the  free  end  with  a 
weight  ir, . 

At  a  distance  x  from  A, 

Bf 
Theoretically,    therefore,    the 

beam,  in    elevation,   is   the    area    £" 

ACD,   the    curve   CAD  being    a  fig.  »78. 
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parabola   with    its    vertex    at  A    and    having    a  parameter 


The  max.  depth  ^  iCB  ^  CD  —  S^pWJ. 

The  form  of  this  beam  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  (or 
cranks  and  for  the  cast-iron  beams  of  engines.  In  the  latter, 
the  material  is  usually  concentrated  in  the  flanges,  a  rib  beinj 
reserved  along  the  neutral  axis  for  purposes  of  connection. 

Again,  geometrical  conditions  of  transmission  require  the 
teeth  of  wheels  to  be  of  approximately  uniform  strength. 

A  cantilever  of  approxiinateiy  uniform  strength  may  be  ol 
tained  by  taking  the  tangiuis  CE,  DF  as  the  upper  and  low< 
edges  of  the  beam  instead  of  the  curves  CA^  DA,     The  depth 
of  the  beam  at  A  is  then  EF  =  ^CD  =  ^  i'JW'L     Although, 
theorctkaily,  the  depth  at  A  is  «|7,  practically  the  beam  mu^ 
have  sufficient  sectional  area  at  A  to  bear  the  shear  due  to 


and  the  depth  J  \pWJ  will  be  found  ample  for  this  purpose. 

Niytt\ — The     dotted     lines    show    the    beams   of     uniform 
strength,  when  the  lower  ^di%^  is  the  horizontal  h*ne  AB. 

Ex.  2.  A  canitlever  AB  carrying  a  unifarmiy  disiribuUd 

load  W,. 

At  a  distance  .r  from  A^ 


y=pM=f^x*, 


2/ 


or 


±Xs 


Fro.  479* 


The  beam,  in  elevation,  is  1 
fore  the  area  A  CD,  AC,  AD  being  two  straight  lines,  and  the 
ntaximum  depth  being 


The  sectional  area  at  A  is  nil,  as  both  the  bending  moment 
and  shear  at  that  point  are  zero. 
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Note. — The  dotted  lines  show  the  cantilever  of  uniform 
strength  when  AB\^  the  lower  edge. 

Ex.  3.  A  cantilever  AB  carrying  a  weight  W^  at  the  free 
end  A  and  also  a  uniformly  distributed  load  W^, 


Fig.  a8o.' 

At  the  distance  x  from  A^ 


y=pM=/>{w,x+v/~). 


This  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 


11-LP 


2W. 


=  I. 


Theoretically,  therefore,  the  beam,  in  elevation,  is  the  area 

ACDy  the  curve  CAD  being  an  hyperbola  having  its  centre  at 

/  W  \ 

H  (where  AH  =  W^]»  and  semi-axes  equal  to 


-j^l    and 


Ipwii 

y  2W,  • 


The  maximum  depth  CD  =  a//(h^/+  wA  =  2BC. 
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A  cantilever  of  approximately  uniform  strength  may  be  ol=^ 
tained  by  taking  the  tangents  CE,  DF  as  the  upper  and  low^^ 
edges  of  the  beam  instead  of  the  curves  CA^  DA.     It  may  1 

W 

easily  shown  that  the  depth  of  this  beam  at  A  is  ^w    /  W^^^^ 

and  this  will  give  sufficient  sectional  area  at  A  to  bear  tk^  - 
shear  due  to  W^. 

Note. — The  dotted  lines  show  the  cantilever  of  unifor^  = 
strength,  when  the  lower  edge  is  the  line  AB. 

Ex.  4.  A  beam  AB  supported  at  A  and  By  and  carryings 

load  W^  at  the  middle  point  O 
At  a  distance  x  from  Oy 

y=PM^p^\-^-^x). 

Theoretically,  therefore,  th^^ 
beam,  in  elevation,  is  the  area  -^ 
ACBD,  the  curves  CAD^   CBD  being  two  equal   parabolas, 
having  their  vertices  at  A  and  B,  respectively,  and  having 
parameters  equal  to  \pW^. 

The  maximum  depth  =  CD  =  2CO  =  \  VpWJ. 

A  beam  of  approximately  uniform  strength  may  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  tangents  CE,  CG  as  the  upper  edges 
instead  of  the  curves  CA,  CB,  and  the  tangents  DF,  DH  as 
the  lower  edges  instead  of  the  curves  DA,  DB, 

The  depth  of  the  beam  at  A  and  B  is  now  EF=i  GH  =  — 

2   ' 
and  this  depth  will  give  a  sectional  area  at  the  ends  of  the  beam 

sufficient  to  bear  the  shears  at  these  point,  viz.,  — -'. 

JVi?/^.— The  dotted  lines  show  the  beam  of  uniform  strength 
when  the  line  AB  is  the  lower  edge. 

Ex.  5.  A  beain  AB  supported  at  A  and  B,  and  carrying  a 

uniformly  distributed  load  IV^, 
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-At  a  distance  x  from  the  ^^-^ *^^ 

middle  point  C?, 

This  equation  may  be  writ* 
ten  in  the  form  *"°-  ***• 

r^  pwji 

4  8 

Theoretically,  therefore,  the  beam,  in  elevation,  is  an  ellipse 
•^C£D,  having  its  centre  at  O  and  axes 

AB=^l    and    C"Z»  '^^'^ 


V^' 


The  maximum  depth  is  of  course  the  axis  CD  =  2CO. 

Practically,  the  beam  must  have  a  certain  depth  at  A  and 

5  in  order  to  bear  the  shears  due  to  the  reactions  at  these 

W 
points,  viz.,  — ^ .     If  the  horizontal  tangents  at  C  and  at  D  are 

substituted  for  the  curves,  the  volume  of  the  new  beam  is  to 
the  volume  of  the  elliptic  beam  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  n. 

Note. — The  dotted  line  shows  the  beam  of  uniform  strength 
when  its  lower  edge  is  the  line  AB. 

Ex.  6.  A  beam  AB  supported  at  A  and  B,  and  carrying  a 
load  W^  at  the  middle  point  O  and  also  a  u7iiformly  distributed 
load  IV,. 

At  a  distance  x  from  Oy 

This  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 


/    ,  I  iv,iy 


i  -^'.Mii'JK  I-  iK'  +  »V)     sTpU"'.//;  +  ir:  +  ii\') 


=  I. 
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/ 


— 'i--0-K — 


Theoretically,  therefore,  the 
beam,  in  elevation,  is  the  area 
ACBD,  the  curves  CAD  and 
CBD  being  the  arcs  of  ellipses 
having  the  centres  at  the  poinu 
K  and  L,  respectively,  where 


OK-OL  = 


2iv: 


The  maximum  depth  CD  =20C^p^  12    +    8)' 

A  beam  of  approximately  uniform  strength  maybe  obtained 
by  taking  as  the  upper  cd^c  the  tangents  to  the  curv^esattt 
and  as  the  lower  edge  the  tangents  to  the  curves  at  A 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  depth  at  the  ends  ^4  and  ^ 

'  "*        '  this  depth  will  make  allowance  for 


is  now  CD 


the  shear 


w,  +  n\ 


and 


at  these  points. 


Note, — The  dotted  lines  show  the  beam  of  uniform  strength 
when  the  lower  edge  is  the  line  AB, 

Case  k  Assume  that  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  {b)  to  the 
depth  {y)  is  constant,  i.e.»  that  transverse  sections  are  simiUr- 

y  (X  b  a:  V  M, 

or  the  ordinates  of  the  profile  of  the  beam  both  in  plan  i"^ 
elevation  are  proportional  to  the  cube  roots  of  the  orcJinatc^ 
of  the  curve  of  bending  moments. 

F*or  concentrated  loads  the  bounding  curves  arc  evidcn^y 
cubical  parabolas. 

Case  c  Assume  that  the  depth  y  is  constant.     Then 


b  ocM, 


so  that  the  ordinates  of  the  beam  in  plan  are  directly  propof* 

tional  to  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  of  bending  moments. 
Case  J.  Assume  that  the  sectional  area  yb  is  coi 
Then 

y  a  M, 


i 
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•i»»d  the  ordinates  in  elevation  are  directly  proportional  to  the 
orditiates  of  the  curve  of  bending  moments, 

In  this  beam,  the  distribution  of  the  material  is  very  de- 
tective, as  the  breadth  b[^^         )  must  be  infinite  when  y  =  o* 

i-e,^  at  the  points  at  which  the  bending  moment  is  nil 

Timber  beams  of  uniform  strength  are  uncommon,  3iS  there 
is  no  economy  in  their  tise,  the  portions  removed  to  bring  the 
Dcam  10  the  necessary  form  being  of  no  practical  value. 

6.  Flanged  Girders,  etc* — ^Beams  subjected  to  forces,  ui 
which  the  Unes  of  action  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
t«eir  length,  are  usually  termed  GirdtTs;  a  Sctpit-gtrdt'r,  or 
Canfiirt'i'r,  is  a  girder  with  nne  end  fixed  and  the  other  free* 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  stress  in  the  different  layers  of 

^i>eam  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  neutral  surface,  so 

that  the  most  effective  distribution  of  the  material  is  made  by 

"^tlitlrawing  it  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  neutral  surface 

*^cl    cgnccntrating  it  in. those  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  moi 

I  *^<^rdy  strain ed.  This  consideration  has  led  to  the  introduction 

\^ ^^^JdPtgtti  Girdi'ts^  i.L'.»  girders  consisting  of  ofu-  or  ttvo  jianges 

[''**'     ^abUs),  united  to  one  or  tw^  webs,  and  designated  Single- 

lnwtfr^^  or  Daub/e-twbbed  ( Tubnlar)  accordingly. 


1 


T\Q     184, 


Fic.  ASf. 


T    T    I    X     H' 

Fig.  s96.  Fi«.  S87.  Pic.  ^aa  Fic«  *%^.  Fic,  ^90, 

The  web  may  be  open  like  lattice- work  (Fig.  284),  or  closccl 
aad  continuous  (Fig*  2S5 > 

The  principal  sections  adupted  for  tlangcd  girders  are : 

The  r^'r  (Figs.  286  and  287),  the  I  or  Doubletree  (Figs.  285 
ifid  289^  the  Tubuhtr  or  Box  (Fig,  290). 

r  '^on    0/   Flanged    Girders, — Generally    speaking. 

frttg4..  ^..vj^rs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vLz,; 
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I.  Girders  with  Horizontal  Flanges. — In  these  the  flang 
can  only  convey  horizontal   stresses,  and   the  shearing  fortej 
which  is  vertical,  must  be  wholly  transmitted  to  the  flange 
through  tht;  inedium  of  the  web. 

If  the  web  ts  open,  or  lattice-work,  the  flange  stresses  are| 
transmitted  through  the  lattices. 

If  the  web  is  continuous,  the  distribution  of  stress,  arising  I 
from  the  transmission  of  the  shearing,  force,  is  indetermiQate, I 
and  may  Ue  in  certain  curves;  but  the  stress  at  every  point  isj 
resolvable  into  vertical  and  horizontal  components.  Thus,ii»c| 
portion  of  the  web  adjoining  the  flanges  bears  a  part  of  tb^ 
horizontal  stresses,  and  aids  the  flanges  to  an  extent  depend 
ent  upon  its  thickness. 

With  a  thin  web  this  aid  is  so  trifling  in  amount  that 
may  be  disregarded  without  serious  error. 

IL  Girders  ivitk  one  or  both  Flaftgis  Cnrtfcd, — In  these  th^ 
shearing  stress  is  borne  in  part  by  tire  flanges,  so  that  the  w^*' 
has  less  duty  to  perform  and  requires  a  proportionately  l^^ 
sectional  area. 

Equilibrium  of  Flangid  Girders. — AB  is  a  girder  in  cq^** 

librium  under  the  action  of  exter 
forces,  and  has  its  upper  flange  cat 
^^^^^^^^^^    pressed    and    its   lower    flan^^e    ci 
'  tended.     Suppose  the  girder  to  ^ 

^'*^  '^*  divided   into  two  segments  by 

imaginary  vertical  plane  JiL\\  Consider  the  segment  AM*^ 
It  is  kept  in  equihbrium  by  the  external  forces  on  the  left 
MNy  by  the  compressive  flange  stress  at  A'  (  =  C\  by  tli^ 
tensile  flange  stress  at  AI  ( :==  T),  and  by  the  vertical  artrf 
horizontal  web  stresses  along  MN.  The  horizoiital 
stresses  may  be  neglected  if  the  web  is  thin,  while  the  vcftfcjl] 
web  stresses  pass  through  i^/and  iV,  and  cotvsequently  havtnoj 
moments  about  these  points. 

Let  d  be  the  vffectivi  depth  of  the  girder,  i.e..  the  liist^nic 
between  the  points  of  application  of  the  resultant  flange  str^sa^  | 
in  the  plane  MN. 

Take  moments  about  M  and  //successively*     Then 
6</ —  the  algebraic  sum  of  the   moments  about  M 
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tile    external  forces  upon  AMN^the  bending  moment  at 

So,  Td^M\  .\Cd^M=  TV,  and  C=  T. 

Hence,  the  flange  stresses  at  any  vertical  section  of  a  girder 
are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  kind.  The  flange 
stress,  whether  compressive  or  tensile,  will  be  denoted  by  F, 

Example. — A  flanged  girder,  of  which  the  effective  depth 
is  10  ft,  rests  upon  two  supports  80  ft.  apart,  and  carries  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load  of  2500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Determine 
the  flange  stress  at  10  ft  from  the  end,  and  find  the  area  of 
the  flange  at  this  point,  so  that  the  unit  stress  in  the  metal 
may  not  exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  vertical  reaction  at  each  support 

80  X  2500  ,, 

•     = —  =  100,000  lbs. 


\ 


•'•  ^.  10  =  M=  looooo  X  10  —  2500  X  10  X  5  =  875,000  ft.-lbs. 

.•.F=  87,500  lbs. 

The  required  area  = =  8.75  sq.  in. 

Cor.  I.  Fd^M^%I  =  ^-^L 
R         y 

Cor.  2.  At  any  vertical  section  of  a  girder, 
*^t  ^, ,  a, ,  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  lower  and  upper  flanges, 
respectively ; 
yi>/,.bethe  unit  stresses  in  the  lower  and  upper  flanges, 
respectively.    Then 

^J^d  the  sectional  areas  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  unit 
'i^fesses. 

This  assumes  that  F  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
^easffj,^!^,  so  that  the  effective  depth  is  the  vertical  distance 
between  centres  of  gravity  of  these  areas.  Thus,  the  flange 
stresses  at  the  centres  of  gravity  are  taken  to  be  equal  to  the 
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maximum  stresses,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  web  to 
bending  is  disregarded.     The  error  due  to  the  former  m^' 
become  of  importance,  and  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  make 
the  effective  depth  a  geometric  mean  between  the  depths  from 
outside  to  outside  and  from  inside  to  inside  of  the  flanges. 
Thus,  if  these  latter  depths  are  h^,  h^,  the  effective  deptl*^ 

^  Vhjt,  (Art.  7J. 

Example  i.  At  a  given  vertical  section  of  a  flanged  girder] 
the  sectional  area  of  the  top  flange  is  lo  sq.  in,,  and  the  cor- 
responding unit  stress  is  8000  lbs,  per  square  inch.     Find  the 
sectional  area  of  the  lower  flange,  so  that  the  unit  stress  in  ft 
may  not  exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
^,  •  10000  =  F=  10*8000;     /.  «7,  =  8  sq.  in.  and  Z'' =  80,000  lbs. 

Ex.  2.  A  wrought-iron  girder  weighing  w  lbs,  per  liucal  . 
ft,,  of  /  ft.  span  and  d  ft,  depth,  has  horizontal  flanges  and 
a  uniform  cross-section.  The  weight  of  the  web  is  rqual  to  itic 
weight  of  the  flanges.  Show  that  if  the  coefficient  of  strcngtb 
is  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  limiting  value  of  /  is  5400*  ft" 
k  being  the  ratio  of  depth  to  span. 


Maximum  flancje  stress  =: 


8/^ 


Area  of  each  flange        =  - 


wr 


9000.  Sii 


m. ; 


and 


4^'/* 

Total  sectional  area        = ^-j  in,, 

9000 .  8i/      ' 


total  volume  of  girder  in  feet  = — 5-7 

^  9000- 8t/,  144 


Hence, 


and 


tvl  =  total  weight  = 


4wi\4So 
gooo.Sd.  144' 


/=  54007  —  5400*. 


I 
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\NoU^ — The  compressive  strength  of  cast-iron  is  almost  six 
ics  as  great  as  the  tensile  strength,  and  therefore  the  area 
Ithc  tension  flange  of  a  girder  of  this  material  should  be 
>ut  six  times  that  of  the  compression  flange.  Cojisidering, 
^cver,  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  sound  castings, 
also  the  necessity  to  provide  sufficient  lateral  strength,  it 
by  no  means  follows,  nor  is  it  even  probable^  that  the  ratio  of 
ultimate  strengths  is  the  best  for  the  working  strengths.    Some 

Ithorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  girders  should  be  desigrfed 
^h  a  view  to  their  elastic  strength,  and  that  therefore  the 
Irking  unit  stresses  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron  and  steel 
Duld  be  equal,  if  this  will  insure  sufficient  lateral  stability, 
d  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  i  or  3  to  [  for  cast-iron,  which  wilUgive 
sufficient  lateral  stability  and  make  allowance  for  defective 
filings. 

The  formula  PF=  C^  is  often  employed  to  determine  the 

t'ength  of  a  cast-  or  wrought-iron  girder  which  rests  upon  two 
-  pports  /  inches  apart,  d  being  its  depth  in  inches,  and  a  the 
^ct  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  in  square  inches.  C  is 
^■Constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  Its  average  value 
^^  cast-iron  is  24  or  26,  according  as  the  girder  is  cast  on  its 
^Kc  or  w^ith  its  bottom  flange  upwards.  An  average  value  of 
^p/or  wrought  iron  is  80. 

Cor,  3.  A  girder  with  horizontal    flanges,  of  length  /  and 
depth  d,  rests  upon  two  supports,  and  is  uniformly  loaded  with 
^preight  w  per  unit  of  length* 

The  bending  moment  at  a  vertical  plane  distant  x  from  the 

I  ire*  is 
^=¥C--^)-»(j-')i(i-')=f(--^^)- 
hUo^  Af  =  Fd  ^^  afd,  £i  being  the  sectional  area  of  either 
gc  at  the  plane  under  consideration,  and  /  the  correspond- 
ing unit  stress* 
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Let  A  be  the  flange  sectional  area  at  the  centre.    Then 


Afd  = 


w£_ 
8   ■ 


Hence 


«  =  ^(i-^). 


an  expression  from  which  the  flange  sectional  area  at  any  point 
of  the  girder  may  be  obtained  when  the  area  at  the  centre  is 
known* 

Cor,  4,  F  represents  indifferently  the  sum  of  the  horizontal 
elastic  forces  cither  above  or  below  the  neutral  axis,  and  i^ 
therefore  proportional  to  A^  the  sectional  area  of  the  girtlcr; 
^is  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  resultant  stress  and  is 
proportional  to  D^  the  depth  of  the  girder, 

/.  M<xAD=  CAD, 

a  form  frequently  adopted  for  5;olid  rectangular  or  round  gird- 
ers^ but  also  applicable  to  other  forms. 

Remark, — The  effective  length  of  a  girder  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  bearings. 

The  effective  depth  depends  in  part  upon  the  character  of 
the  web,  but  in  the  calculation  of  flange  stresses  the  following 
approximate  rules  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  put- 
poses  : 

If  the  web  is  continuous  and  very  thin,  the  effective  depth 
is  the  full  depth  of  the  girder. 

If  the  web  is  continuous  and  too  thick  to  be  neglected, 
effective  depth  is  the  distance  between  the  inner  surface 
the  flanges. 

If  the  web  is  open  or  lattice-work,  the  effect iv^e  depth  1^ 
vertical  distance  between   the   points   of   attachment    of  tl 
lattices. 

If  the  flanges  are  cellular,  the  effective  depth  is  the  distant 
between  the  centres  of  the  upper  and  lower  cells. 
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Fig.  aiga. 


7.  Examples  of  Moments  of  Inertia. — {a)  Double-tee  Sec- 
^^n, — Firse,  suppose  the  web  to  be  so  thin  that         ^  ^ 

*^  may  be  disregarded  without  sensible  error. 

Let  the  neutral  axis  pass  tlirough  G,  the  cen- 
^^^  of  gravity  of  the  section. 

Let  /?, »  a,  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  lower 
**nd  upper  flanges,  respectively,  and  assume  that 
^'^ch  flange  is  concentrated  at  its  centre  line. 

Let  A, ,  *,  be  the  distances  of  these  centre  lines  from  G* 

Let  A,  -f  A,  =  (/, 

Approximately.  /  =  aji^'*  -f  ^A** 

Also,      {a,  +  ^i)At  —  ^td,     and     (^,  +  ^i)*i  =  ^i^- 

Again,  if  /»,  /,  are.  respectively,  the  unit  stresses  in  the 
metal  of  the  lower  and  upper  flanges, 


M 


-r^l=^  ffi/ir    and  also     =  --I  =:  f^a^d. 


Wm. 


If  tf ,  =  <»,  =  a,  fy  ^f^=^f^  suppose,  and  M ^  fad, 
Set^ndL  Let  the  web  be  too  thick  to  be  neglected* 
As  before,  let  the  neutral  axis  pass  through  G,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section. 
•*        Let  If, ,  a,  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  lower 
and   upper  flanges,  respectively,  and   assume  that 
zS  each  flange  is  concentrated  at  its  centre  line, 
**  Let  rig,  a^  be  the  sectional  areas  of  the  portions 

of  the  web  below  and  above  G,  respectively, 

Lci  4r, ,  A,  be  the  distances  from  G  of  the  lower  and  upper 
flange  centre  lines, 
Let  A,  -I-  A,  =  d. 
Approximaicly, 
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Also,  Ur,  +  "JA,  =  [a^  -f-  —]//,,  and  this  equation,  togethe 


with  //,  +  li^  —  d,  will  give  the 
value  of  /may  be  determined. 


'Values  of  h,,h^\   hence  th 


As  before,  fl=M=  ^L 

Let  a,=^a.'=  A  and  a,  =  fi,  =  ^—, 


Then 


Hence, 


A.  =  A,  =  j, 


and      /=  M  + 


6/2' 


^=^/(.+£)f=/(.+f). 


y  being  the  unit  stress  in  either  flange. 

Thus,  the  web  aids  the  girder  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  th^^^ 
increase  which  would  be  derived  hy  adding  one-sixtk  of  tli^^^ 
web  area  to  each  flange*     If  the  weight  of  the  material  remair''^^^ 
constant*  J/  increases  with  d.     At  the  same  time  the  thickne^^s 
of  the  web  diminishes,  its  minimum  value  being  limited  bycc 
tain  practical  considerations  (Art.  8).     Hence  it  follows  lbs 
the  distribution  of  material  is  most  effective  when  it  is  concert- 
trated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  neutral  axis  (Art.  5V 

N.B. — It  must  be  remembered  that /^  and/,  are  not  the 
maximum  stresses.  If  /, ,  /,  are  the  thicknesses  of  the  lower 
and  upper  flanges,  respectively,  then 


maximum  tension  =/, 


A.      ' 


and 


(naximum  compression  =_/", 
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Again,  take  moments  about  G.    Then 

,A  -  K 
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«A  +  ^' 


=  "/', . 


«,/  + ^'^^4^  =«./.. 


vhich  gives  a  relation  between  the  flange  and  web  areas  if 
i./,  are  known. 
For  example,  take/,  —  24/,.     Then 

a  formula  which  agrees  very  closely  with  modern  practice  in 
cast-iron  girders. 

H/  — /,»  a,^a^. 

The  principles  of  construction  require  a  beam  or  girder 
ko  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  uniform 
trength,  i.e.,  equally  strained  at  every  point.  An  exception, 
lowever,  is  usually  made  in  the  case  of  timber  beams  or  girders. 
The  6bres  of  this  material  are  real  fibres  and  offer  the  most 
lective  resistance  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  so  that  if 
Ihey  are  cut,  their  remaining  strength  is  due  only  to  cohesion 
%vith  the  surrounding  material-  Besides,  there  is  no  economy 
to  be  gained  by  removing  a  lateral  portion^  as  the  waste  is  of 
little,  if  any,  practical  value. 

Example.  The  lower  and  upper  flanges  of  the  section  of  a 
irder  are  I  in,  and  i^  in.  thick,  respectively,  and  are  each  24  in. 
fc'ide  ;  the  eflfective  depth  of  the  girder  is  48  in.,  and  the  web 
in.  thick.     Determine  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  ;  also 
the  flange  unit  stresses  when  the  bending  moment  at  the 
given  section  is  250  ft.-tons.     Using  the  preceding  notation, 

a^  =  24  sq.  in.,    a^  ^  36  sq,  in,,    and    ^,  +  ij,  ^  24  sq.  in. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  web  is  half-way  between  AB 
and  CD*    Thus, 

24A,  4-  24(A,  -  24)  =  36(48  -  //,), 
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or 


Again, 


[92 
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144 


and    A,  ^       - ,  defining  the  position  of  C 


«.  — 


J92    I   _  96 
7~*2  "  7 


••■'=(-'4+f)(f)'+(36+y)(if)=252 


Also* 


192"^* 


144    I        7^ 
sq*  in.      and     fi^  ^  — - .—  =  --  sq.  in* 


M  =  2SO  ft.-tons  =  3CXX3  inch- tons, 
267264  7     ^  267264        ^  ^    „  ^ 

•-^-  =  3000  =  l^U-hj^  =/rI392  =/rl8S« 


/.  /^  =  2^  tons  per  sq.  in.     and    /,  =  ^\\\  tons  per  sq.  ir-^^  ^ 

Third.  It  is  often  convenient  to  calculate  the  moment 
inertia  of  a  built  beam  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  ncut 
axis,  as  follows : 

Let  Fig.  293  represent  the  section  of  such  a  beam»  co 
posed  of  equal  flanges  connected  with  the  web  by  four  eqi 
angle-irons. 

Let  the  width  AFot  the  flange  =  a. 
**     the  side  ^'C{=  D£)  of  an  angle-iron  — 
"     thickness  GH{^  KL)oi  an  angle4ron==^— ^'i 

2  z 

A,  be  the  outside  depth  of  the  sectiom 
h^  **     **     depth  between  flanges. 
Let  i,  be  the  depth  between  the  faces  MN,  M'N\ 


-  2  j^(,/A/  +  M.- +/*/)}. 
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In  this  value  of  /,  the  weakening  effect  due  to  the  rivet- 
holos  in  the  tension  flange  has  been  disregarded.  If  it  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  let/  be  the  diameter  of  the  rivets. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  is  now  moved  towards 
tHe  compression  flange  from  its  original  position  through  a 
distance 

^'^<i    the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  net  section  with  respect  to 
^^^    axis  through  the  new  C.  of  G.  is 


/-^V-^(A.'->6,'), 

-^  ^    feeing  the  net  area  of  the  section,  and  /  having  the  value 
^"^'^'^^n  above. 

fourth.  The  value  of  /  for  a  double-tee  section  may  be 
^^^^^i*e  accurately  determined  as  follows  : 

iet  the  area  of  the  top  flange  be  -^, ,  and      [^     io^       | 
'^^^   depth//,. 

Let  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange  be  ^, , 
^'^cj  its  depth  //.. 

Let  the  area  of  the  web  flange  be  A^ ,  and 

^^^s  depth  A,.  I .G3      ^ 

Let  y4,+  -r4,+  -r4,=  y4,  and  A.4-A,+ //,=//.  FiG.a94. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 
"     G,      "  "  **  "      top  flange. 

"     G,      "  "  '*  "      web. 

"     G.      "  "  •*  "      bottom  of  flange. 

Let  y^  be  the  distance  of  G  from   the  upper  edge  of  the 
section. 

Let  7,  be  the  distance  of  G  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
section. 

Take  moments  about  C,.     Then 

{A,  +  A,-\-A,)GG,  =  A,.Gfi,  +  A,.G,G, 
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or 

^^' -^ • 

So, 

rr       -^A  +  ZQ  +  ^A  +  ^ft.) 
^^'  = U • 

and 

*  2A 

Hence, 

A.      A,{A,+2A,+  A,)+A,(A,+  ^)  .  //     A.     K 
y,  =  GG,+  j  = ^ +  i-7     2 

^  A  _  (/f.+/z,X^.+^.+^.)-^.(/z.+2>^,+>4.)-^A±J-) 

2  2y4 

_A       A.{/i,  +  K)  -  AJK  +  /Q  -  ^.(>^.  -  >^.) 

2  2/1 

So, 

^,  =  (76;.  +  -^-=  etc. 

Again,  /,  with  respect  to  G, 

=  dA:^A,.G,G'  +  ^  +  A,.G,G'  +  A,^^-\-A,.G,G' 

=  /.  +  A, .  G.C  +  /I, .  Gfi^  +  ^. .  G^C, 

/,  being  equal  to     '  '     '-^—^ '-^ . 

Hence, 

^=  ^'  +  ^  ^  ^'^'''-  +  ^''^  +  ^'^*'  +  ^*'  +  ^'^^^ 
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m 


I 


I 

4^ 


I 


^.^.'(A.+>4.)*+2^.^.^.(A.+>4.XA.+2>4.+A.) 

+  ^^.'(A.  +  A.)'  -  2.4^^.(A,  +  //.XA.  +  AJ 
+  A^,\K  +  >*.)*  +  ^.^.'(>i.  +  2A.  +  A^ 

l+^.^,V^ +  //.)' 

r     ^A(/'.  +  /OX^.  +  ^.  +  ^.) 

+  (^.^,'  +  ^.M.XA.  +  2>4. +  /.,)• 
L+  2^.^,/l.(//.  +  2A.  +  //.)(>4.  +  /^,  +  A.  +  A.)     J 

-^,^,^.(A.  +  2A.  +  /0' 

+  2^A^.(//.  +  2//.  +  /0' 


finally, 


/  = 


^A*  +  ^A*  +  ^A' 


12 


A^AIK  +  /'.)'  +  ^,^,(/',  +  /'.)•  +  AAIK  +  2//.  +  A.)*}. 
[.  If  A,  and  A,  are  small  compared  with  A,,  put 


4.2A'+^.(a'  +  ^)  ,, 

+7=  j^:r-'"^"^y' 


2/i 
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and 


/= 


12 


Note. — If  A^  is  also  very  small,  as  in  the  case  of  an  oe:>< 
web,  then 

A  A  A 

y^  =  h'  —j-     and    /  =  //' '     '    ',  approximately. 

Cor.  2.  Let  j'a,  j/i  be  the  distances  of  G  from  the  upper  and 
lower  edges,  respectively :  let  /, ,  /^  be  the  corresponding 
maximum  workiiv^  unit  stresses. 

Prom  the  preceding  corollar>'.  j'^  =  j,  = =- '     -\ 

2  2,/i 

or 

2"^',  +  A,  '  2y, 

yb  Vo  jb  2/^ 


Hence, 


A,-\-A,  +  A,:=A,  +  A,+a/-1+A,'^^—^ 

Jb  2/^ 

/*        \      •     '      2/ 
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and 


'  Ai^^y^)  +  2^.^.(2^*)  +  ^(6^.^.+ 12^.')  ^ 


12 


/■+A 

2/» 


(2^.+^0 


d^. 


^ifth.  T-section. 

XwCt  the  area  of  the  flange  be  -^, ,  and  its 
-P^th  A,. 

Let  the  area  of  the  web  be  A^ ,  and  its 
*^Pth  A,. 

I-et  A,  +  A^=:  A,    and    A,  +  A,  =  //. 
k  ^     Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sec- 

\      ^^<>n,  G^  of  the  flange,  and  G^  of  the  web 


Fig.  995. 


Let  j^,  be  the  distance  of  G  from  foot  of  the  web. 
Then 


2  ^  2  ' 
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and 

—  ^'  '^  K  I  ^ A "~  ^^x  _.  ^  I  '^i^t ""  ^\K 

Again, 

c,<r  =  *^  +  /,-^,  =  |5*   and  (r.<;=,.-|.=^. 

Hence  /,  with  respect  to  a  horizontal  line  through  (7, 
which  reduces  to 

12  4A     * 

Cor,  I.  If  Aj  is  very  small  as  compared  with  A,,  put 


then 


7.(^.+^,)  =  A,A'  +  ^.(y  -  ^)  =  (^.  +  -J)  A',  nearly. 


or 


and 


/,'(2A,  +  AA 


^.//.' + ^,(//'  -  ^y  ^.^,(a' + ^j 


^= 7Z —  + 


12  4A 


=  -i—  +  -i-f-,  nearly, 
12  4^i 


or 


M2  4^i    / 


4^i 

Ci?r.  2.  Let  j/^  be  the  distance  of  the  compressed,  or  upper* 
side  from  the  neutral  axis. 
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Let/^  be  the  distance  of  the  stretched,  or  lower,  side  from 
-  neutral  axis. 
Let/,  be  the  crushing  unit  stress,/^  the  tensile  unit  stress. 

From  the  preceding,  y^  = '-^ — - ;   but  A'  =7.  4".^* '» 

2  A 

2        A,-\-A^  '         •    zjj'j  2/» 

Hence,  /becomes 

-  *'*  A  ^/'  -/'       and    /-+/»-  y-  +^*  -  ^' 

^  /a+/*  fa  ya  Va 

iVi?/^'. — Although  the  preceding  approximate  methods  are 
tien  useful,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  should 
^'ays  be  checked  by  an  accurate  determination  of  the  moment 

inertia  and  of  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis. 

8.  To  design  a  Girder  of  Uniform  Strength,  of  an 
Section  with  equal  Flange  Areas,  to  carry  a  Given 
oad. 

Let  ^  be  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  a  distance  x  from  its 
iddle  point. 

Let  A  be  the  sectional  area  of  each  flange  at  a  distance  x 
om  its  middle  point. 

Let  A^  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  web  at  a  distance  x  from 
s  middle  point. 

Let  M  be  the  bending  moment  at  a  distance  x  from  its  mid 
^J^  point. 

Let  5  be  the  shearing  force  at  a  distance  x  from  its  middle 
point.    Then 

/being  the  safe  unit  stress  in  tension  or  compression. 
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IVeb, — Assume  that  the  web  transmits  the  wkoie  of  the 
shearing  force.  This  is  not  strictly  correct  if  the  flange  is 
curved,  as  the  flange  then  bears  a  portion  of  the  shearing  force. 
The  error,  however,  is  on  the  safe  side* 

TluoreiicaU}\  the  web  should  contain  no  more  material  1 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Let/,  be  the  safe  unit  stress  in  shear.     Then 


and  the  sectional  area  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  depth. 

A^        S 
Tlic  thickness  of  the  web  =  —  ^=  :?— , 

y     Ay 

but  this  is  often  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  a  plat€ 
wliich  has  to  stand  ordinary  wear  and  tear  is  about  \  origin" 
while  if  subjected  to  saline  influence  its  thickness  should  bCj 
I  or  i  in.  Thus,  the  weight  of  the  web  rapidly  increases  witl 
the  depth,  and  the  greatest  economy  will  be  realized  for  a  cer- 
tain definite  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  span. 

The    thickness  of    the  web   in  a  cast-iron   girder   usuall]^| 
varies  from  i  to  2  in. 

In  the  case  of  riveted  girders  with  plate  webs  of  incdi"^ 
size,  all  practical  requirements  are  effectively  met  by  spccifyi'^l 
that  the  shearing  stress  is  not  to  exceed  onc-ftalf  o[  the  flang 
tensile  stress,  and  that  stiffeners  are  to  be  introduced  at  intcl| 
vals  not  exceeding  tivicc  the  depth  of  the  girder  when  th 
thickness  of  the  web  is  less  than  one-cighticth  of  the  dep^ll 
Again,  it  is  a  common  practical  rule  to  stiffen  the  web  of 
plate  girder  at  intervals  approximately  equal  to  the  depth  o* 
the  girder,  whenever  the  shearing  stress  in  pounds  per  sqiiar^ 

inch  exceeds  I2CXX)  -*-  ( i  +  ]f  ^  being  the  ratio  of  til 

depth  of  the  web  to  its  thickness. 

Flanges. — FtrsL    Assume  that  the  flanges  have  the 
sectional  area  from  end  to  end  of  girder. 
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If  the  effect  of  the  web  is  neglected, 

ind  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the 
)rdinate  of  the  bending-moment  curve  at  the  same  point. 

For  example,  let  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed  and  of 
ntensity  w ;  and  let  /  be  the  span.     Then 


M 


=F('i-4 


ind  the  beam  in  elevation  is  the  parabola  ACB^  having   its 
vertex  at  C  and  a  central  depth  CO  =  o-t>    The  depths  thus 

determined  are  a  little  greater  than  the  depths  more  correctly 
given  by  the  equation 

M 


Second.  Assume  that  the  depth  _;'  of  the  girder  is  constant. 

Then 

^+  6-/y 

^nd,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  web,  the  area  of  the  flange  at 
^"y  point  is  proportional  to  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  of  bend- 
'"g  moments  at  the  same  point. 

Let  the  load  be  uniformly  distributed  and  of  intensity  zi' : 
^Iso,  let  the  flange  be  of  the  same  uniform  width  d  throughout. 


A128  0  607B 

Fig.  297. 

The  flange,  in  elevation,  is  then   the  parabola  ACB,  having 

Its  vertex  at   C  and  its  central  thickness  6(3  =  ^-rr-      Such 

8/y6 
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beams  are  usually  of  \\Tought4ron  or  steel,  and  are  built  up  by 
means  of  plates.  It  is  impracticable  to  cut  these  plates  in  sucn 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  curved  boundary  of  the  flange, a  true 
parabola  {or  any  other  curve).  Hence,  the  flange  is  gencrail)' 
constructed  as  follows; 

Draw  tlic  curve  of  bending  moments  to  any  given  scale* 
By  altering  the  scale,  the  ordinates  of  the  same  curve  will 
represent  the  flange  thicknesses.  Divide  the  span  into  seg- 
ments of  suitable  lenj^ths. 

From  A  to  i  and  B  to  7  the  thickness  of  the  flange  k 
la  =^  7/;  from  1  to  2  and  7  to  6  the  thickness  is  zb  =  6f ;  from 
2  to  3  and  6  to  5  the  thickness  is  y  =  ^d:  and  from  3  to  5  ik 
thickness  is  CO, 


The   more 


correct  value  of  ^f  =-,-  —  -^J    is  somewhat 

less  than  that  now  determined,  but  the  error  is  on  the  ^^ 
side. 

Again,  at  any  section, 


E 
R 


2/ 


and  hence      R  <x  y,  the  depth. 


Thus  the  curvature  diminishes  as  the  depth  increases, 
that  a  girder  \vith  horizontal  flanges  is  superior  in  point  or 
sdffptess  to  one  of  the  parabolic  form.     The  amount  of  mctJ] 
in  the  web  of  the  latter  is  much  less  than   in  that  of  th 
former.     If  great  flexibility  is  required,  as  in  certain  dy 
mometers,  the  parabolic  form  is  of  course  the  best. 

9.  Deflection  of  Girders. — The  principles  of  economy  a*»^ 
strength  require  a  girder  to  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  ih^^ 
every  part  of  it  is  proportioned  to  the  greatest  stress  to  whicbj 
it  maybe  subjected.     When  such  a  girder  is  acted  upon  bjf 
external  forces,  it  is  uniformly  strained  throughout,  and  i^ 
bending^  the  neutral  axis  must  necessarily  assume  the  formi 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  provided  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  c3^1 
cccded.     It  might  be  supposed  that  the  curve  of  dcflecticmi 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  web,  and  this  is  doubtlesi 
the  case,  but  experiments  indicate  that  so  long  as  the  fl^rt'^ 
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lit  stresses  are  unaltered  in  amount,  the  influence  of  the  web 
ay  be  disregarded  without  sensible  error. 

Let /be  the  unit  stress  in  the  beam  at  a  distance  y  from 
le  neutral  axis ;  let  d  be  the  depth  of  the  beam.     Then 

f      M     E 

-  =  -7-  =  -^  =  a  constant, 

y        I       K 

.ssuming  that  the  neutral  axis  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  R, 
But    y  (X  d,     and 

I:=Ak'  (X  Ad\ 

Wtx[ztftxy(xd\  and  if  the  depth  is  constant, /is  also  con- 
stant and  the  beam  is  of  uniform  strength. 
If  the  area  A  is  constant, 

d  a  VJF. 

Example  i.    A  cantilever  bent  under  the  action  of  exter- 
nal forces,  so  that  its  neutral  axis  AB  assumes 
^he  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  having  its  centre  A^^^^^^~.^F 
at  a 

Draw  the  verticals  OA,  BFy  and  the  horizon- 
tals i5£, /^^ . 

The  vertical  deviation  of  B  from  the  hori- 
zontal, viz.,  BF^   is    the    maximum    deflection.      / 
I^enote  it  by  D,  O 

I^t  radius  of  circle  =  R,  '^  *^ ' 

Since  the  deflection   is  very  small,  BE  is  approximately 
^Rual  to  AB  (  =  /),  the  length  of  the  cantilever. 

.-.  /'  =  BE"  =  AE{2R  -  AE)  =  2RD  -  D' =  2RD, 

^s  5'  may  be  disregarded  without  much  error. 

Also,  the  deflection  at  any  point  distant  x  from  A  is  evi- 

x^ 

dently  — .     If /is  the  stress  in  the  material  at  a  distance  y 

from  the  neutral  aids, 

/       E       2DE  ^      2DEy 


/ 
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Ex.  2.  A  girder  resting  upon  two  supports  at  A  and  B 
is  bent  under  the  action  of  external 
forces  so  that  its  neutral  axis  ACB 
assumes  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle 
having  its  centre  at  O. 

Draw  the  vertical  OC,  meeting  the 
vB  horizontal  AB  in  F, 

CF  is  the   maximum   deflection: 
denote  it  by  D. 

Since  D  is  very  small,  its  square 
may  be  disregarded  and  the  horizontal  AB  may  be  supposed 
equal  to  the  length  ACB{  =  /)  of  the  girder,  without  much 
error.     Then 

-  =  AF*  =  FC{2R  -  FC)  =  2RD  -  /?•  =  2RD. 

Hence, 


Fig.  a99. 


/     £ 
Also,  since      =  «. 

%DEy 

The  deflection  at  a  distance  x  from  F  :=  D  —  —^ 

Ex.  3.  A  timber  beam  of  20  ft.  span,  is  12  in.  deep  and  6 
in.  wide:  what  uniformly  distributed  load  {W)  will  deflect  the 
beam  i  in.,  E  being  1,200,000  lbs.? 

By  Ex.  2, 

8/?  * 


I  =D  = 


Also, 


/.  R  —  7200  in. 


fi^.  20             E,       \ 200000  bd*       1200000   6.12' 
12  =  —  /  = —  =  . 

8      '  R  7200       12  7200         12 


.-.  W  =  4800  lbs. 
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Ex.  4.  Let  s^,  /^,  d^,  and  ^,,  /»,  ^,,  respectively,  be  the 
length,  unit  stress,  and  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
stretched  and  compressed  outside  fibres  in  Examples  (i)  and 
<2).    ■ 

Let  d^'\-d^  =  d=  the  total  depth  of  the  girder. 

Hence,  from  similar  figures, 

s.      R  +  d,     _^     s,      R-d, 


R 

dllU          J  

R 

d,  +  d, 
~      R     ~ 

d 
'  R' 

Also, 


fx_s,-l     d,  A_l-s,d, 


.  /+/«   ^    »--^«      <  +  <      d 
''      ^      ~      I      ^      R      "R' 

Ex.  5.  A  truss  of  span  120  ft.  and  15  ft.  deep  is  strained 
so  that  the  flange  tensile  and  compressive  unit  stresses  are 
10,000  and  8000  lbs.,  respectively.  Find  the  deflection,  and 
dif!erence  of  length  between  the  extreme  fibres. 

10000+8000  _  s,  —  J,  __.  1 5 
30000000     ""    120    ""  -^  ' 

.'.  s^  —  s^  =  .864  in.,     and     R  =  25,000  ft. 

(i2oy 

Hence  also    D  =  -^ —  =  .864  in. 

8  X  25000  ^ 

10.  Camber. — Owing  to  the  play  at  the  joints,  a  bridge- 
truss,  when  first  erected,  will  deflect  to  a  much  greater  extent 
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than  is  indicated  by  theory,  and  the  material  of  the  truss  wilM 
receive  a  permanent  set,  which,  however,  will  not  prove  detri-l 
mental  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  unless  it  is  increased] 
by  subsequent  loads. 

If  the  chords  were  made  straight,  they  would  curve  down-^ 
wards,  and,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  thcj 
strength  of  the  truss  would  be  sensibly  impaired,  the  appear^ 
ance  would  not  be  pleasing. 

In  practice  it  is  usual  to  specify  that  the  truss  is  to  have 
such  a  camber,  or  upward  convexity*  that  under  ordinary  loads 
the  grade  line  will  be  true  and  straight. 

The  camber  may  be  given  to  the  truss  by  lengthening  the 
upper  or  shortening  the  lower  chord,  and  the  difference  of 
length  should  be  equally  divided  amongst  all  the  panels. 

The  lengths  of  the  web  members  in  a  cambered  truss  arc 
not  the  same  as  if  the  chords  were  horizontal,  and  must  be 
carefully  calculated,  othen\ise  the  several  parts  will  not 
accurately  together. 

To  Jind  an  approximate  value  for  the  camber^  etc*  : 

Let  d  be  the  depth  of  the  truss. 

Let  J,  ,^,  be  the  lengths  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords, 
respectively. 

Let  /, ,/,  be  the  unit  stresses  in  the    upper  and    low< 
chords,  respectively. 

Let  d^ .  d^  be  the  distances  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the 
upper  and  lower  chords,  respectively. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  axis* 

Let  /  be  the  span  of  the  truss. 


-/ 


and 


^  =  —^  =  ^  y  approximateljC 


the  chords  being  assumed  to  be  circular  arcs. 

Hence,  the  excess  in  length,  of  the  upper  over  the  lower 
chords 


=  s,  -  s,=  jif  +  /.)  =  /^'  -y. 
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Let  x^ ,  x^  be  the  cambers  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords, 
respectively.  R-\-d^  and  R  —  d^  are  the  radii  of  the  upper 
and  lower  chords,  respectively. 

By  similar  figures,  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  ends 
R  -X-  •/ 
of  the  upper  chord  =  — -^ — ^/,  and  the  horizontal  distance  be- 

tween  the  ends  of  the  lower  chord  =  — ^~^'« 
Hence, 

/I  R  +  d,\*  ,r,    .     ^x 

\-  '~K~^)  =  ^»  •  ^(^  +  ^>)'  approximately, 
and 

^ -^-^n  =  ^%'  2(i2  —  ^,),  approximately. 

Hence, approximately, the  camber  =  od  =  o^ • 

i\^<?/^. — The  deflection  of  a  well-designed  and  well-built 
truss  is  often  much  less  than,  and  should  never  exceed,  i  inch 
per  100  ft.  of  span  under  the  maximum  load. 

II.  Stiffness.— If  B  is  the  maximum  deflection  of  a  girder 

JV  D 

of  span  /  under  a  load   W,  then  ^-,  or  more  usually  y,  is  a 

measure  of  the  stiffness  of  the  girder. 

In  practice,  the  deflection  of  an  iron  or  a  steel  girder,  under 

the  working  load,  should  lie  between  and  ^— ,  i.e.,  it  is 

limited  to  I  or  2  in.  per  100  ft.  of  span,  and  rarely  exceeds 

,  or  1.2  in.  per  100  ft.  of  span. 

1000  ^  ^ 

A  timber  beam  should  not  deflect  more  than  -7-,  or  i  in. 

360' 

per  30  ft.  of  span. 
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Let  My^  be  the  bending  moment  at  the   most  deflects 

point.     Then 

Also, 

p  being  a  numerical  coefficient  (in  Art.  9,  Ex.  \,p=.\\  in  E  =x. 

Thus 

gives  the  bending  moment  M^  to  which  the  girder  of  a  spt  ^^  ^' 

fied  stiffness  y  nrtay  be  subjected. 

Again,  if  the  material  is  to  bear  a  certain  specified  u^c-^  ^^ 
stress  /,  the  maximum  bending  moment  M^  to  which  t:  ^^^*^ 
girder  may  be  subjected  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  being  a  numerical  coefficient  less  than  unity,  depending  up <^^^^*^ 
the  form  of  the  section. 

CiCtcris  paribus,  the  ratio  of  depth  to   span  may  be  fi>c<-^ 
by  making  the  stiffness  and  strength  of  equal  importance.  Tl:i<^^^  '^ 

M^  =  M^ ;     and  therefore 
pl\ll       qd  ' 

or 

/  _irT.qE 

d-'-irpf 
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In  practice  the  proper  stiffness  of  a  g:    ler  is  sometimes 

secured  by  requiring  the  central  depth  to  lie  between  —  and 

/ 

g-,  its  value  depending  upon  the  material  of  which  the  girder 

is  composed,  its  sectional  form,  and  the  work  to  be  done. 

Example. — ^A  cast-iron  beam  of  rectangular  section  and  of 
20  ft.  span  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20  tons;  the 
coefficient  of  working  strength  is  2  tons  per  sq.  in. ;  the  stiff- 
^i^ss  is  .001 ;  E  is  8000  tons.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  beam 
^iz.,   6  tHe  breadth  and  d  the  depth. 


M  = 


20.20 
8 


/,        id"      b(C 
c  63' 


A.1 


so, 


bd"  =  1800. 


20.20  ,^     EIlI>\      S.Sooo. bd*   , 

— T — .12  =  J/=— 7  -.-   = .(.001); 

8  pl\ll        12.20.12     ^       ^' 


Hence, 


bd*  =  27000. 


27000 
d  =  -^ —  =  1 5  m. 
1800  ^ 


and     b  =  S  in. 


^2.  Distribution  of  Shearing  Stress. — Let  Figs.  300  and 
^^^  ^     represent  a  slice  of  a  beam  bounded  by  two  consecutive  sec- 

A    A- 


c^ 


0' 


Fig.  300. 


^'^rjs  ABy  A'B\  transverse  to  the  horizontal  neutral  axis  00\ 
Let  the  abscissae  of  these  sections  with  respect  to  an  origin 
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in  the  neutral  axis  be  x  and  x  +  dx,  so  that  the  thickness  of 
the  slice  is  dx. 

In  the  limit,  since  dx  is  indefinitely  small,  corresponding 
linear  dimensions  in  the  two  sections  are  the  same. 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  AB  (or  AB 
in  the  Hmit)  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis. 

Let  c  be  the  distance  of  A  {ox  A'  in  the  limit)  from  the 
neutral  axis. 

Let/, ,  /,  be  the  unit  stresses  at  A  and  A\  respectively. 

Consider  the  portion  ACCA'  of  the  slice,  CC  being 
parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  Y  from  the  neutral  axis.  Since 
it  is  in  equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces 
acting  upon  it  must  be  nil.     These  forces  are : 

The  total  horizontal  force  upon  A  CC, 

"     A'C'C,  and 
"        "  "  shear  along  the  surface  CC. 

The  horizontal  force  upon  an  element  PQ  of  thickness  dy 
and  at  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis 


=  A^zdy, 


z  being  the  width  PQ.    Thus  the  total  horizontal  force  upon 
ACC 

=  :2[i^yzdy)  =  ^^:2{yzdy)  =~  j^zdy  =  j-Aj, 


A  being  the  area  of  ACC,  and^  the  distance  of  the  centre  oC 
gravity  of  this  area  from  00\ 

Similarly,  the  total  horizontal  force  upon  A'C'C 


i^J'^yzdy^^-Ay. 
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Hence, 


e,  f  — *  —  —'jAjf  =  difference  of  the  horizontal  forces 
upon  A CC  and  A' C'C\ 
=  horizontal  shear  along  CC\ 
=  qwdx\ 
<l  being  the  intensity  of  this  shear,  and  w  the  width  of  the 
section  at  CC. 

Let  M  and  M  —  dM  be  the  bending  moments  at  the  two 
CO  n  secutive  sections  AB,  A  'B'.     Then 


M^^'-I    and    M--dM=—I, 
c  c 


3nd  therefore 


H 


ence, 


or 


dM 


<^-%'- 


—J-  Ay  =  qwax. 


9->  =  -j^f  =  jAy, 


s»r\c^^  — -  =  shearing  force  at  the  section  AB  =  5. 
Example  i.  Solid  rectangiilar  section  of  width  b, 

12 


or 


1 


'  =  4-|<^-^')' 


B 

Fig.  ^o2. 


\ 


J 


^^d  the  intensity  of  the  shear  at  any  point  of  AB  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  horizontal  distance   of   the   point   from   the 

parabola  A  VB.  having  its  vertex  at  F,  where  OV  =■  -  — • 
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The  maximum  intensity  of  shear  is  at  O  and  its  value  is 

_3    S 

^'""-  ~  4  ^- 

The  value  of  the  average  intensity  is 

5 


?a.   = 


b  .2C* 


Ex.  2.   A  liollow  rectangular  section ;   B  and  2^  being  the 
external  and  B'  and  2c'  the  internal  width  a  fid  depth. 
At  the  neutral  axis, 


q{B 


-^')  =  7 1  §ic'-n+^-Y^(.c^  -  n  I 


Thus,  as  in  Ex.  i,  the  intensity  of  shear  is  again  greatest  at 
the  neutral  plane,  i.e.,  when  F=  o. 

Ex.  3.  Solid  circular  section  of  radius  c. 


Ay  =f^2y  VV-  -fdy  =  |(^'  -  Y-)\ 


nf 


tif  =  2{c'  -  Y')\     and     /  = 


and  the  intensity  of  the  shear  at  any  point  of  AB  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  point  from  the  pa- 
rabola AVE,  where  OV ^  -^~. 

inc^ 

Also,  q^ax.  —  -    -,     and     ^^,.  =  — , . 
inc  Ttc 


q  »r.a  r.    ■    ^av    •    •    4  '    3* 
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Ex.  4.  A  double-flanged  section,  each  of  the  flanges  con- 
sisting oifive  8-in.  X  i-in.  plates  riveted  to  a  24-in.  X  i-in.  web 
by  two  3-in.  X  3-in.  X  i-in.  angles. 

To  find  the  intensity  of  shear  at  the  surface  of  contact 
between  the  angles  and  the  flange  : 


^7  =  20  X  I3i  =  265  ;     ze;  =  6i  in. ;     /  =  8975!, 


neglecting  the  effect  of  the  rivet-holes  in  the  tension  flange. 
Hence 

^  2120 


466739 

Let  5  =  49  tons.     Then  q  =  .2226  ton  per  square  inch. 
Let  the  rivets  have  a  pitch  of  4  in.,  then 

the  total  shear  on  each  rivet  =  ~  x  4  X  .2226  =  2.8938  tons. 

Let  the  coefficient  of  shearing  strength  be  4  tons  per  square 
incli,  and  suppose  that  the  surfaces  of  the  angle-irons  and  of 
the  flange  are  close  together ;  then 


r    •     .       2.8938 
area  of  rivet  =  — ^^-  =  .7234  sq.  in., 

4 


and  its  diameter  =  .96  in. 

If  the  surfaces  are  not  close  together,  so  that  the  rivet  may 
be  subjected  to  a  bending  action,  then,  by  Ex.  3,  the  average 
intensity  of  shear  in  a  section  =1.4=3  tons  per  sq.  in.,  and 
hence 

area  of  rivet  =       ^^    =  .9646  sq.  in. ; 
3 

its  diameter  is  i.i  in. 
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13.  Beam  acted  upon  by  Forces  Oblique  to  its  Direc- 
tion, but  lying  in  a  Plane  of  Symmetry.— In  discussing  the 
equilibrium  of  such  a  beam  the  forces  may  be  resolved  into 
components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  and  their 
respective  effects  superposed. 


Let  AB  be  the  beam,  P^y  P^,  P^,  .. .  the  forces, and  a^^ot^y 
a^  their  respective  inclinations  to  the  neutral  axis. 

Divide  the  beam  into  any  two  segments  by  an  imaginary 
plane  MN  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  and  consider  the  seg- 
ment AMN, 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  external  forces  on  the  left 
of  MN  and  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  segment  BMN  upon 
the  segment  AMN  ?X  the  plane  MN. 

The  resultant  force  along  the  beam  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  components  in  that  direction,  of  /^, ,  P,,  P, ,  .  .  .  , 

=  P,  cos  or,  +  P%  cos  or,  +  .  .  .  =  2(P  cos  a). 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  force  acts  along  the  neutral 
axis,  and  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  section  MN. 

Thus,  if  A  is  the  area  of  the  section,  —^^ — ^ ^^  ^^^  *'*- 

A 

tensity  of  stress  due  to  this  force. 

Again,  the  components  of  P, ,  i', ,  P, ,  . . . ,  perpendicular  to 
the  beam,  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  and  a  couple  at  MN, 

The  single  force  at  MN  is  the  Shearing  Force^  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  beam,  and  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  P^  sin  a^, 
/'j  sin  a, ,  .  .  •  , 

=  Py^  sin  Of,  +  P,  sin  a,  +  .  .  .  =  '2(JP  sin  a). 
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This   force   develops  a   mean    tafigential    unit    stress    of 

- — -— ^  in  MN\  and  deforms  the  beam,  but  so  slightly  as  to 
A 

be  of  little  account. 

The  moment  of  the   couple  is   the  algebraic  sum  of  the 

moments  with  respect  to  MN  of  P,  sin  a, ,  P^  sin  a, ,  ,  ,  .  , 

=  P,  sin  a^p^  -^  /;  sin  or,/,  +  .  .  .  =  ^{Pp  sin  a\ 

AiA»-*  •  being  respectively  the  distances  of  the  points  of 
application  of  Z', ,  P, ,  .  .  .  from  MN. 

Now,  ^{Pp  sin  a)  is  the  resultant  moment  of  all  the  external 
forces  on  the  left  of  MN,  for  the  resultant  moment  of  the  com- 
ponents along  the  beam  is  evidently  uiL     Hence, 


and 


S{Ppsma)^M=^I=jl, 


/..^j^Ppslnal 


L^  the  unit  stress  in  the  material  of  the  beam  at  a  distance  y 
horn  the  neutral  axi^  due  to  the  bending  action  at  jlfN  of  the 
external  forces  on  the  segment  AA/N 

Hence»  also,  the  Ma/ unit  stress  in  the  material  in  the  plane 
i/iVat  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis  is 

2(P cos  a)       ^            2(P cos  Of)      y    ,„ 
±-~i ±A  =  i:  -^ ±  J2{P/>  sin  a)=  //, 

the  signs  depending  upon  the  kim/  of  stress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  formula  is  composed  of  fzvif 
intensities,  the  one  due  to  a  direct  pull  or  thrust,  the  other  due 
to  a  bending  action.  The  latter  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
^Uhe  unit  area  under  consideration  from  the  neutral  axis.  It 
'*  sometimes  assumed  that  the  same  law  of  variation  of  stress 
Isolds  true  over  the  real  or  imaginary  joints  of  masonry  and 
brickwork  structures,  e,g.,  in  piers,  chimney-stacks,  walls, 
^rchc-s  etc.  In  such  cases  the  loci  of  the  centres  of  pressure 
correspond  to  the  neutrql  axis  of  a  beam,  and   the  maximum 
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and  minimum  values  of  the  intensity  occur  at  the  edges  of  the 
joint. 

Example   i.  A  horizontal  beam  of  length /,  depth  rf»  and! 
sectional  area  A  is  supported  at  the  ends,  and  carries  a  wcightj 
^Fat  its  middle  point.     It  is  also  subjected  to  the  action  of ; 
force  H  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  lengtli. 

First.  Let  the  line  of  action  of  //  coincide  with  the  axis< 
the  beam* 

The  intensity  of  the  stress  in  the  skin  at  the  centre 


But     coid,    and     /  =  Ak"  a  Ad\ 


-  a  Ad^  — , 
c  n 


n  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  form  of  the  sectioim  - 

If  the  section  is  a  circle,  w  =  8;    if  a   rectangle,  «  = 
Hence, 


the  skin  stress  r=^  ± 


7     ^   n  W  l\ 


Wl 
since  M  ■=^  — . 
4 


If  the  load  W\s  uniformly  distributed,  J/ = 


M7 
8  ' 


Thus,  a  very  small  load  on  the  beam  may  considerably  m 
crease  the  intensity  of  stress,  and  this  intensity  will  be  stil 
further  increased  by  the  deflection  of  the  beam  under  its  lo^4 
so  that,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  straining,  it  is  of  I 
necessary  to  introduce  more  supports  than  are  actually  reqotr 
to  make  the  beam  sufficiently  stiff. 

Second.  If  the  line  of  action  of  //"  is  at  a  distance  k  from 
the  neutral  axis,  an  additional  bending  moment  Hk  will  be  ifl* 
troduced. 
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Ex.  2.  The  inclined  beam  OAy  carrying  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  w  per  unit  of  length,  is  supported  at  A  and  rests 
against  a  smooth  vertical  surface  at  O. 

The  resultant  weight  wl  is  vertical 
and  acts  through  the  centre  C  of  OA  ;  0| 
the  reaction  R^  at  O  is  horizontal. 

Let  the  directions  of  wl  and  R^  meet 
in  B,  For  equilibrium,  the  reaction  R^ 
at  A  must  also  pass  through  B. 

Let  the  vertical  through  C  meet  the 
horizontal  through  A  in  D. 

The  triangle  ABD  is  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  three  forces 
which  meet  at  B. 


Fig.  305. 


R^ 

wl 


AD 
BD 


AD       I 


^  being  the  angle  OAD.    Hence 


wl 

Ri  =  —  cot  a. 

2 


Consider  a  section  MN,  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  at  a  dis- 
tance  X  from  O. 

The  only  forces  on  the  left  of  MN  are  7?,  and  the  weight 
^Pon  OM.    This  last  is  wx^  and  its  resultant  acts  at  the  centre 

^i  OM,  i.e.,  at  a  distance  -  from  MN, 

2 


The  component  of  R^  along  the  beam 

wl  cos'  a 


=  R^  cos  a  = 


2    sm  a 


The  component  of  R^  perpendicular  to  the  beam 


wl 
=  R.  sin  a  =  —  cos  a, 
*  2 
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The  component  of  ivx  along  the  beam  =  wx  sin  a. 

The  component  of  w/^  perpendicular  to  the  beam  =  w-rcc»^< 

Hence, 

wl  cos*  a 

the  total  compression   at  NM  =  — -  —. —  +  wx  sin  a.  = 
^  2    sm  a    ' 


the  shearing  force  at  MN 


=  —  cos  a  —  wx  cos  or 


=  -S.; 


the  bending  moment  at  MN=^  x  —  cos  a  —*—  wx  cos  a^^fr- 

2  2 

and 


These  expressions  may  be  interpreted  graphically  as  alre34 
described,  (T^  ,  S^  being  represented  by  the  ordtnates  of  straij 
lines,  and  M^^fy  by  the  ordinates  of  parabolas, 

fy ,  for  example,  consists  of  two  parts  which  may  be  treaK 

^  independently.     Draw    OE  and  A^ 

perpendicular  to  f?/l,and  respectiv^l]! 
equal  or  proportional  to 

""'  ^    wl  cos'  a         .  zvl  cos*  a   .  wt  ^ 

rr^  ^       ,         — J  — ; and  — ;  — : 1-  -r-  sm  ^ 

V      /^^"^^     N    /        2^  sin  a  2A  sin  a       A 

Join  £/^     The  unit  stress  at  anj 
Fkj.  3o6.  point  of  the  beam  due  to  direct  i 

pression  is  represented  by  the  ordinate  (drawn  parallel  to  0^ 
or  AF)  from  that  point  to  EF, 

Upon  the  line  GG'  drawn  through  the  middle  point  B  pc 
pendicular  to  OA^  take  BG  ==  BG\  equal  or  proportional 

J  —^  cos  a.    According  as  the  stress  due  to  the  bending  ac 

at  any  point  of  the  beam  is  compressive  or  tensile,  it  is 
scnted  by  the  ordinate  (drawn  parallel  to  0£  and  AF)  (r 
that  point  to  the  parabola  OGA  or  OG'A  ;  G  and  G\ 
tively   being  the  vertices,  and  GG'  a  common  axis. 
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B>  superposing  these  results,  the  parabolas £//F,  EH  /"are 

obtained,  the  ordinates  of  which  are  respectively  proportional 

to  the  values  of  f,  for  the  compressed  and  stretched  parts  of 

the   beam»   Le.»   lor   the   parts   above  and    below    the    neutral 

surface. 

14*  Similar  Girders* — ^Two  girders  are  said  to  be  similar 

when  the  linear  diuicasions  of  the  one  bear  the  same  constant 

proportion  to  the  corresponding  linear  dimensions  of  the  other. 

Thus,  if  fi,  tS\  6,  6\  \  X'  are  corresponding  breadths,  depths, 

And  lengths  of  two  similar  girders, 

~  =:  -r:  :=  p  =  a  constant  =  ^,  suppose. 

15.  To  Deduce  the  Principal  Properties  of  Similar 
Gii"ders- — (d)  The  weight  of  a  girder  is  proportional  to  the 
P^  '  !  of  an  area  and  length,  i.e.,  to  the  cube  of  a  linear 
^  ion. 

Hence,  iki  Wfighis  of  similar  girders  vary  directly  as  the 
^'^^<s  af  tht'ir  linear  dimensions.  Hence,  too,  ike  unit  stresses 
*^**^i  vary  dire*;tly  as  their  linear  dimensions, 

ih)  The  Breaking  Weight  of  a  girder  is  calculated  from  a 

l*^>i*mula  of  Uic  form  H^=  S-^,  a  being  an  area,  ^  a  depth,  and 
kftgth. 

Now  'j  ,-.  »„«,„■  ,0,  sta,iUr  girder,.  ,o  .h,.  W  i,  prop,,. 

*^^^al  to  tf,  i.c.,  to  the  square  of  a  linear  dimension. 

Hence, /Af  Breaking  IVeigltts  of  similar  girders  vary  directly 
^ke  squares  of  thiir  linear  dimensions. 
Example. — A  girder   resting    upon    two   supports    80   fl, 
"^V^^rt  ij*  10  ft.  deep  and  weighs  6  tons.     Determine  the  length 
*^ci  depth  of  a  similar  girder  weighing  48  tons, 

(lengthy      (depth  V_  48  _  ^ 

Hence,  the  length  =  160  ft.  and  the  depth  =  30  ft.  Also, 
^e  unit  stresses  are  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  20,  and  the  breaking 
*  ^hl5  In  the  ratio  of  10'  to  2o\ 
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i6.  To  Discoss  the  Relations  between  the  Correspond- 
ing Sectional  Areas,  Moments  of  Inertia,  Weights,  Bend* 
ing  Moments,  etc.,  of  two  Girders  which  have  the  same 
Sectional  Form  and  are  thus  related  : 

The  forces  upon  tht^  one  being  Z^, ,  /*, ,  /*, ,  .  .  .  with  abscis 
jr, ,  4", ,  a*, ,  .  .  .  those  upon  the  other  zi^nP^^  nP^,  hP^^^\ 
with  abscissa  /.r, ,  pA\  ,  px^ . 

The  spans  and  corresponding  lengths  are  in  the  consta 
ratio  p. 

Corresponding  sectional  breadths  are  in  the  constant  ratiof. 
Corresponding  sectional  depths  are  in  the  constant  ratio  r. 
Let  A^  A'  be  corresponding  sectional  areas  ; 

/,  /'      **  "  moments  of  inertia  ; 

d  Q\  **  "  weights ; 

S,  S'    "  •*  shearing  forces  ; 

•*  bending  moments ; 

"  flange  unit  stresses  ; 

"  web  unit  stresses; . 

"  radii  of  curvature  ; 

**  deflections ; 

**  breaking  weights. 

/•  (or)  A  a  product  of  a  breadth  and  depth ; 
.\  A'  ^  Aqr. 
{fij  I  a  product  of  a  breadth  and  the  cube  of  a  depth ; 

(y)  Q  ^  product  of  a  length,  breadth,  and  depth  ; 
,%  Q' =  Qn  =  Qfi^rp, 

p  being  the  ratio  of  the  specific  weights  of  the  materials  of  the 
girders^ 

If  the  materials  are  the  same, 

p  =  I     and     H  =  pfr. 
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(6)  S'  =  Snz=  Spgrp,  for,  from  {y),  n  =^grp. 
(€)  M  is  the  product  of  a  force  and  a  length 
.-.  M'  =  Mnp  =  Mp^qrfi, 

(0  /=-7-     and    /'  =  -^; 

/'      c'M'  I  I       /• 

/       c  M  I  ^  qr^      r 

S  S' 

E      f  E'      f 

(ff)    -=^  =  -     and     -^^—f,  E  and  E'  being  the  coef- 

ficients  of  elasticity  of  the  respective  girders ; 

•'•  /?  ~/'  c  E  ^  e"^  p'p"  E  p'  p' 

.       ,  (a  length)" 

Ct ")     J  IS  proportional  to  — ^j: z — ; 

^    ^  ^    '^  radius  of  curvature 

.       ,       the  product  of  an  area  and  depth 
(AT)    Wxs  proportional  to ^A^^ ' 

W[  _  qr.r  _  qf^ 
•'■    W~     p    ~  p' 

Hence,  the  values  of  A',  I',  Q, . .  .  may  be  derived  from 
tho  !e  of  A,  I,  Q, .  .  .\>y  means  of  certain  constant  multipliers. 
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Cor.  I.  If  the*  two  girders  are  similar  and  of  the  same 
material, 

pz=iq=^r=:  fi,    E'=-E\     and     p=l. 

Hence, 

from  (x),    Q  =  G/^',   and   the   weights  vary   directly  as  the 
cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions ; 

"  (e),  M'  =  -A//**,  and  the  bending  moments  vary  directly 
as  the  fourth  powers  of  the  linear  di- 
mensions ; 

/'  ^' 

"     (C)  and  (i;),  "^  =  /<  =  -  ,  and  the  flange  unit  stresses  vary 

directly  as  the  web  unit  stresses; 

A' 
**     (i),     —  =  //■,  and   the  deflections  vary  directly  as  the 


squares  of  the  linear  dimensions ; 

w 


w 

*'      (/c)  -77^  =  }i^ ,  and  the  breaking  weights  vary  directly  as 


the  squares  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

Cor.  2.  Let  the  girders  be  of  the  same  material,  of  equal 
length,  of  equal  rectangular  sectional  areas,  and  equally  loaded. 

Let  by  ^, ,  and  d,  d,,  respectively,  be  the  breadths  and 
depths  of  the  girders.     Then 

b^  =  qb     and     d^  =  rd. 
Hence, 

b^d^  =  qrbd. 

But  b,d,  =  bd\  .  .   qr  =  i.     Also,/  =  I. 
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/' 


Thus  from  C. 

>=-;=.; 

"     6  and  i, 

"       K, 

W              f 

jv -''-/'' 

If  d^  =  d,     then  b,  =  d,    and    ^  =  ^« 

Hence,  ^  =  ^,     and     J  =  (^)  =  (■^-)  • 

17.  To  make  Allowance  for  the  Weight  of  a  Beam. — ^A 

beam  is  sometimes  of  such  length  that  its  weight  becomes  of 
importance  as  compared  with  the  load  it  has  to  carry,  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  dimensions  of 
the  beam. 

The  necessary  provision  may  be  made  by  increasing  the 
"width  of  the  beam  designed  to  carry  the  external  load  alone, 
the  width  being  a  dimension  of  the  first  order  in  the  expression 
for  the  elastic  moment. 

Assume  that  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  the  external  load 
are  reduced  to  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  loads. 

Let  W^  be  the  external  load. 
"       K  "     "     breadth  of  a  beam  designed  to  support  this 

load  only. 
"      B^  '*     "     weight  of  the  beam. 
"      W  "     "     total  load,  the  weight  of  the  beam  being 

taken  into  account. 
"       b    "     "     corresponding  breadth  of  the  beam. 
«<      B    "     «  "  weight     "     ' 


« 


and 


Then     W-B^W., 

b       B       W       W--  B  W. 


b.-  Br  W.-^  W,--Br  IV,  -  B/ 
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Example. — Apply  the  preceding  results  to  a  cast-iron 
girder  of  rectangular  section  resting  upon  two  supports  30  ft. 
apart.  The  girder  is  12  in.  deep  and  carries  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  of  30,000  lbs. 

Take  4  as  a  factor  of  safety  ;  b^  is  given  by 

I2QOOO  _  ^b/i^ 

where  C  =  30,000  lbs.,    rf  =  1 2  in.,     and     /  =  360  in. ; 

/.  ^,  =    5  in. 


Hence, 


B,  =  ^— —-  X  30  X  450  =  5625  lbs.; 
144 

W,  —  B,=i  30000  —  5625  =  24.375  lbs.  ; 


30000.5       ,  „   . 

b  = =  6A  in. ; 

24375         ^^ 


^  ^  S375  ^  ^^^^  "  ^^^^  '*'^'  ** 
j^^=3  H/ +  ^  =  36,9231V  lbs. 


BXAMP1.BS. 


1.  An  iron  bar  is  bent  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  500  ft.  diameter: 

Xhe  cocflictcnt  oi  elasiiciiy  is  30.000,000  lbs.     Find  the  niuoicniof  rcsi&t* 

%i\cc  o(  a  section  of  the  bar  and  the  maxiinum  intensity  of  stress  mi  the 

inctaL  (a)  when  the  bar  h  round  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  {6}  when  the  bar 

is  square  having  a  side  of  1  inch, 

If  the  fncial  is  not  to  be  strained  above  10,000  lbs.  per  sq,  in.,  find  (£) 
the  diameter  of  the  smallest  circle  Into  which  the  bar  can  be  bent, 

Wflti.— (a)ipjr  in, -lbs,;  5000  lbs.  (i^>  Sjjiin.-lbs.;  5000  lbs.   (<r)  250  ft. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  10  ft,  long.  12  in.  deep,  8  in.  wideband  having  a 

strength  of  tooo  lbs,  per  sq,  in.,  carries  a  load,  including  its 

lit,  of  a.*  lbs,  per  lineal  foot.     Find  the  value  of  w,  {a)  when  the 

timber  acts  as  a  c*intilever ;  id)  when  it  acts  as  a  beam  supported  at  the 

ends.     Find  U*}  stress  in  material  3  in.  from  neutral  axis  at  fixed  end  of 

cantilever  and  at  middle  of  beam. 

Ans.—hi)  5>o  lbs>;  0)  1280  lbs.;  (r)  500  lbs,  per  sq.  in. 

3.  Is  it  safe  for  a  man  weighing  160  lbs.  to  stand  at  the  centre  of  a 
spruce  pljAitk  toft,  lon^,  2  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  thick,  supported  by  vertical 
fX)|>es  at  the  ends  ?  The  safe  working  strength  of  the  timber  is  1 200  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  Mo  ;  the  maximum  safe  weight  at  the  centre  is  53!  lbs. 

4.  Compare  the  uniformly  distributed  loads  which  can  be  borne  by 
two  beams  of  rectangular  section,  the  several  linear  dimcn:>ions  of  the 
ooe  being  n  times  the  corrcspondintj  dimensions  of  the  other.  Also 
compare  tlic  moments  of  resistance  of  corresponding  sections. 

Am*  H* ;  »•. 

$.  A  cast*iron  beam  of  rectangular  section,  12  in.  deep,  6  in.  wide,  and 
16  ft,  long,  carries,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  a  single  load  P\  the 
coetficient  of  working  strength  i^  2000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Find  the  value  of 
i^  whfo  it  is  placed  [a)  at  the  middle  point;  (^)  at  2^  ft.  from  one  end. 

Aftj.—{a)  8475  lbs. :  0)  1 1,300  lbs. 

6.  A  routid  and  a  square  beam  of  equal  length  and  equally  loaded  are 
to  be  of  equal  strength*  Find  the  ratio  of  the  diameter. to  the  side  of  the 
«|uaic*  Ahs,  1^56  :  ^33, 
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7.  Compare  the  relative  strengths  of  two  beamsof  the  same  length  and 
material  (aj  when  the  sections  are  sumlar  and  have  are«i5  in  the  rdii^l 
of  1  to  4;  it)  wlien  one  section  is  a  circle  and  the  other  a  square,  a  side  of  I 
the  latter  being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  former. 

Ans,  {a)  I  to  8  ;  {b)  56  to  33. 

8.  Compare  the  strength  of  a  cylindrical  beam  with  the  strength rf 
the  strongest  ia)  rectatignlar  and  {b)  square  beam  that  can  be  cut  from  iL 

Ans.  {a)  112  ;  99  t^f;  ib)  33  :  U  Vl 

9.  A  boiler-plate  tube  36  ft.  long,  30  in.  inside  diameter,  weigh^i  4MO 
lbs,  and  rests  upon  suppurts  -^y  ft.  apart.  Find  the  maximum  intensity 
ol  stress  in  the  metal.  What  adtiitional  weight  may  be  suspended  fro^ri 
the  centre,  assuming  that  the  stress  is  nowhere  to  exceed  8000  lbs.  p^* 
sq,  in. ? 

Ans.  741  i  lbs,  per  sq.  in.;  18,854 1(|  Ib». 

JO,  Compare  the  relative  strengths  of  two  rectangular  beamsof  equ 
length,  the   breadth  0)  and   depth  (^/)  of  one  being  the  depth  (*)j 
breadth  {d)  uf  the  other,  Ans>  d*:S*, 

11,  A  yellow-pine  beam  14  in.  wide,  15  tn.deep^and  resting  upon  su| 
ports  129  in*  apart,  was  just  able  to  bear  a  weight  of  34  tons  at  the  cci 
tre.  What  weight  will  a  beam  of  the  same  material,  of  45  in,  span  hi: 
5  in,  square,  bear  ?  Ans.  ]  l\  tons, 

12.  A  cast-iron   rectangular  girder  rests  upon  supports  12  Ci.  apart^ 
and  carries  a  weight  of  2000  lbs,  at  the  centre.     If  the  breadth  isi 
Aal/ ihc  depth,  find  the  sectional  area  of  the  girder  so  that  the  inieitMi 
of  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  4000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Arts,   f  8  sq.  in.;  if  weight  of  girder  is  to  be  taken  inio  accxnif 
the  depth  <i  is  given  by  (/*  —  1.0125^/"  —  216  =  o. 


13,  Find  the  depth  of  a  wrought-iron  girder  6  in.  wide  which  might  t>< 
substituted  for  the  cast-iron  girder  in  the  preceding  question,  the  cott^ 
cient  of  strength  for  the  wrtjught-iron  being  Sooo  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  4-7^2  in.;  if  weight  of  girder  is  to  be  includedtthe  deptb 
is  given  by  ^*  —  .  54// '  —  108  £=  o. 

14,  An  oak  beam  of  circular  section  and  32  ft.  long  is  strained  toll 
elastic  limit  (2  tvms  per  sq.  in.)  by  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  ^1 
tons.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  beam.  Wliat  load  2  ft,  from  oocei 
would  strain  the  material  to  same  limit?  Af$s.  7  in^  3iVV^  ^'^'^^ 

1 5,  A  uniform  beam  of  weight  IVi  crossing  a  given  span  can  bcaraio' 
formly  distributed  load  tVt.     What  load  may  be  placed  upon  the  ut 
beam  H  it  crosses  the  span  in  h  equal  lengths  supported  at  the  joints  •^ 
piers  whose  w  idUiajB^'tlft^'g^^cgardcd  ? 
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16,  A  flat  spiral  spring  ,2  irx.  wide  and  .03  in.  thick  is  subjected  10  a 
:vding  moment  of  10  tn.-lbs,     Find  its  radius  of  curvature,  E  being 

5,000.000  lbs.  Ahs,  1,62  in. 

17,  Determine  the  diameter  of  a  solid  round  wrought- iron  beam  rcsl- 
upon  supports  60  in,  apart  and  about  to  give  way  under  a  load  of  30 

&ITS  at  14  in,  from  one  end.     Take  5  as  a  factor  of  safety  and  8960  lbs. 
rsq.  in.  as  the  safe  working  intensity  of  stress. 

Ans.  5.47  in.;  if  weight  of  beam  is  taken  into  account,  the  diam- 
eter («i)  Is  given  by  20195S4—  1375^/^—  12320^/' =  0. 

18,  A  wrou^4ii-iron  bar  r&  in.  wide  and  20  ft.  long  is  fixed  at  one  end 
id  tarries  a  load  of  500  lbs.  at  the  free  end.     Find  the  depth  of  the  bar, 

that  the  stress  may  nowhere  exceed  10.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Am,  6^928  in.;  if  weight  of  bar  is  inch]ded»  the  depth  d  is  given 
by^«  — 4-8'^'— 4^  =  0^ 

19^  Compare  the  moments  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  rectangular 
t^tion  and  of  the  rhomboidal  and  isosceles  sections  which  can  be  in- 
CHberl  in  the  rectangle,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  the  lower  edge 
^'  the  rectangle.  Ans,  6:1  :  1  or  6  :  1  :  2. 


20.  A  stress  of  1  lb.  per  sq.  in.  produces  a  strain  of  yo^i^i^g  in  a  beam 
'  in.  square  and  20  ft.  between  supports.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature 
*d  the  central  defleciion  under  a  load  of  20l>o  lbs.  at  tlie  middle  point. 

Ans.  2400  ft.  J  i  tn. 

21.  A  piece  of  greenheart  139  in.  between  supports.  9  in.  wide  and  8 
fleep,  was  successively  subjected  to  luadt*  of  4.  8,  and   J 6  tons  at  the 

^^trcahe  corresponding  deflections  being -32  in.,  .64  in.  and  1.28  in. 
'  *^d  £and  the  total  work  6on^  in  bending  the  beam. 

What  were  the  corresponding  inch-stresses  at  f  of  the  depth  of  the 
^^?         Ans,  E=  5582682^V  i  '344  inch-tons;  |}  lb„  {%  ib..  \*f  lb. 

22.  The  effective  length  of  the  Conway  tubular  bridge  is  4r2  ft.  :  the 
^«ctive  depths  of  a  tube  at  the  centre  and  quarter  spans  are  23.7  ft.  and 

'^*^S  ftu  respectively;  the  sectional  areas  of  tiie  top  and  bottom  flanges 

*'^  respect! %^ely  645  sq,  in.  and  536  sq.  in.  at  the  centre  and  566  sq.  m, 

|*nd  45|  gq  \^  ^t  the  quarter  spans  ;  the  corresponding  sectional  areas 

^^  *lie  web  are  257  sq.  in.  and  241  sq.  in.     Assume  the  total  load  upon  a 

•^he  to  be  equivalent  to  3  tons  per  lineal  foot,  and  that  the  continuity  of 

f    -^  **ebcijmpensates  for  the  weakening  of  the  tension    flani^e  by  the 

^'M-holes.     Find  the  flange  stresses  and  the  deflection  at  the  centre  and 

leaner  spans,  E  being  24.ooo,oco  lbs.     What  will  be  the  increase  in  the 
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central  fiange  stresses  under  a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  of  | 

per  lineal  fool? 

/ 
Ans.  Ai  cenire  -—  ~  1 8 1485  ;  /^  =  4-3799  tons  per sq.  in- 
^^  /.^  3,9326 

Deflection  =  8.33  in. 

At  quarter  span  —  =  132774 ;  /<  ^  f  4H       "      ** 
'"^^  /,=  1,256       ••       " 

Deflection  =  6.25  in. 
The  stresses  and  deflect  ions  are  increased  by  the  live  lo 
tiie  ratio  of  5  to  4. 

23.  A  plate  girder  of  64  ft.  span  and  S  ft.  deep  carries  a  dead  load  €>i 
tons  per  lineal  foot.    At  any  section  the  two  flangesare  of  equal  area,! 
their  joint  art  a  is  equal  to  that  of  the  web.     Find  the  sectional  ure^ 
the  centre  of  the  jjjirder,  so  that  the  intensity  of  stress  in  the  metal  m^y 
not  exceed  3  tons  per  sq.  in.     The  deflection  of  the  girder  is  J  in- 
the  centre.     Find  E  and  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Ans,   128  sq.  in.  ;  15,360  ft.;  25.804.^00 Ibs^ 

24*  Taking  the  coefficient  of  dtreci  elasticity  at  15.000  tons,  the  co«^ 
cicni  of  lateral  elasticity  at  60,000  tons,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  at 
tons,  determine  the  j^rcatest  deviation  from  the  straight  lineof  a  wrou^l 
iron  girder  of  breadth  /^and  depth  d.  ^ 

25.  Find  the  stress  at  the  skin  and  also  at  a  point  4  in.  from  the  n^* 
tralaxis  in  a  piece  of  10"  x8''  oak,  (a)  with  the  fo"  side  vertical;  (&l^f^^ 
the  3"  side  vertical.    The  oak  res  is  upon  supports  3  ft.  apaa  and  carrtc 
load  of  4900  lbs.  at  its  middle  point.  Also  compare  (c)  the  strength  of 
beam  with  its  strength  when  a  diagonal  is  horizontal. 

Ans.—{ii)  33oi;  132^  lbs,  persq.  ii*^l 
(/iM»3i^206U     *'  ^ 
(c)  4  :  4^41  or  5  :  ^H^. 

26.  Find  the  uniformly  distributed  load   which  can   be  borne  "^'i 
rolled  T  iron  beam,  6"  X4"  x  \*\  10  ft.  long,  fixed  at  one  end  and  1 
the  other,  the  cocflicient  of  strength  being  10,000  lbs.  persq.  in* 

An$,  438  1 

27.  One  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge  has  an  efi^ectivc  length  *^ 
470  ft.,  depth  of  27i  ft., and  deflects  12  in.  at  the  centre  underaunifnJ 
distributed  load  of  1 587  tons.     Find  ^and  the  central  flange  strcs^ic^*- 
sectional  areas  of  the  lop  flange,  bottom  flange,  and  web  beingdiSiq- 
5S5  sq.  in.,  and  302  sq.  in.,  respectively. 

Am.  E  s=  22,910,496  lbs.;  /*  =  5.37  tons  per,  sq.  »«>-♦  j 
/,  =  4  81     •'      ** 


1^.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  of  n  steel  I-beam»  each 
nge  consisting  of  a  pair  of  3*in,  X  3  in.  x  ^  in.  a«gle*irons,  riveted  to 
1  2  (0,  X  I  in.  web,  the  coefhcicnt  of  strenglh  being  5  tons  per  sq,  in. 
^^bat  load  will  the  beam  carry  at  5  ft.  from  one  end*  its  span  being  20 
^^  ?  Find  the  centra)  deflection,  and  also  the  deflection  at  tiic  loaded 
pc»im,  £  being  1 5.000  ions. 

Am,  287^4  in. -tons  ;  6J^J  tons  disregarding  weight  of  beam,  or 
Si'iVr  ^^*^^  *f  weight  of  beam  is  taken  into  account ;  deflection 
at  centre  =  |  in.,  at  loaded  point  =  j'^  in. 
29k  A  shaft  5i  in.  deep  x  5  in.  wide  x  98  in.  long  has  one  end  abso- 
lutely 6xcd»  while  at  the  other  a  wheel  turns  at  the  rate  of  270  revolutions 
p^r  mintitc;  a  weight  of  2c^  lbs.  is  concentrated  in  the  rim.  its  C.  of  G. 
t>^ing  2i  ft.  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft.     Find  the  maximum  stress  in  the 
^laterial  of  the  shaft,  and  also  (Ind  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  shaft 
^•'om  the  straight.  £  being  27.000,000  lbs. 

3a  The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  equal-flanged  section 
<^f  a  wrooght^iron  girder  of  depth  #/  is  t\*/';  the  area  of  the  section 
^==  J</' ;  the  span  =:  50  ft.  In  addition  to  its  own  weight  it  carries  a  uui* 
'^rmly  distributed  load  of  i^y  lbs.  per  lineal  foot ;  the  niitximum  intensity 
Of  stress  =  10.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Find  the  depth.  Also  determine  the 
^^^mess,  i?  being  35.000.000  lbs.  Ans,  3^  in.;  yfy. 

31.  The  central  section  of  a  cast-iron  girder  is  lo^  in.  deep;  its  web 

**-rea  isjhv  times  the  area  of  the  top  flange,  and  the  moment  of  resistance 

Of  the  section  is  360.000  in^-lbs.;  the  tensile  and  compressive  intensitiesof 

Vri^s  are  3000  and  7500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  respectively.     Find  the  span  and 

load  so  that  the  girder  may  have  a  stijfnen  —  .001,  E  being  17,000,000 

ft>s. 

Am,  iix  ~  i2i\V  S9*  *"  J  ''a  =  » VH  ®9-  *"'•    rti  +  <«*  =  91\Vt  sq- 
in.;  span  =  136  ft.;  uniformly  distributed  load  =  176411  lbs. 

33.  A  double-flanged  cast-iron  girder  14  in,  deep  and  20 ft.  between  sup- 
ports carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  20  tons.     Find  suitable  di- 

ior  the  section,  the  tensile  and  compressive  inch-stresses  being 
15  tons,  respectively.     Also  find  the  siiffness  o\  the  beam.  E 
briag  ikxx)  tons. 

Ans,  Let  thickness  of  web  =  i  in.;  « 1  =  22H  sq,  in.;  a%  =  4/„v 
sq.  in.;  stiffness  =  .001875. 

f  deflection  of  a  uniformly  loaded  horizontal  beam  supported  iit 
i  s  not  toexceerl  i  in.  in  50  feet  of  span,  and  the  stress  in  the  ma» 

leruil  is  not  to  exceed  400  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Find  the  ratio  of  sjmn  to 
depth*  E  being  i. 20^.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in,,  and  the  neutral  axi»  being  at 
half  the  depth  of  the  beam«  An$,  to, 

34,  Two  eqtm!  weikzhi^  r-  '  f  i- 
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are  then  removed  and  other  two  equal  weights  are  placed  at  the  quartei 
spans.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  two  sets  of  weights  so  that  the  mazimun: 
intensity  of  stress  may  be  the  same  in  each  case.  Also  show  that  the 
stiffness  of  the  beam  is  the  same  in  each  case.  Ans,  3  to  4. 

35.  A  cast-iron  beam  has  a  cruciform  section  with  equal  ribs  2  ia 
thick  and  4  in.  long.  If  the  intensity  of  longitudinal  shear  at  the  neutra 
axis  is  I  ton  per  sq.  in.;  find  the  total  shear  which  the  section  cai 
bear,  and  also  find  the  moment  of  resistance,  the  least  coefficient  o 
working  tensile  and  compressive  stress  being  i  ton  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  59.31  tons;  34.6  tons. 

36.  If  a  spiral  spring  is  fastened  to  the  barrel  so  that  there  is  n< 
change  of  direction  relatively  to  the  barrel,  show  that  the  tendency  tc 
unwind  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  winding  up.  (Con- 
dition of  perfect  isochronism.) 

37.  Show  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  oi  any  material  is  18  times  the 
load  which  will  break  a  beam  12  in.  long,  i  in.  deep,  and  i  in.  wide  when 
applied  at  the  centre. 

38.  Find  the  limiting  length  of  a  wrought-iron  cylindrical  beam  4  in. 
in  diameter,  the  modulus  of  rupture  being  42,000  lbs.  What  uniformly 
distributed  load  will  break  a  cylindrical  beam  of  the  same  material  20  ft. 
long  and  4  in.  in  diameter  ?  Ans,  64.8  ft. ;  8800  lbs. 

39.  A  red-pine  beam  18  ft.  long  has  to  support  a  weight  of  10,000 lbs. 
at  the  centre.  The  section  is  rectangular  and  the  depth  is  twice  the 
breadth.  Find  the  transverse  dimensions,  the  modulus  of  rupture  being 
8500  lbs.,  and  10  being  a  factor  of  safety.  (Neglect  the  weight  of  the 
beam.)  Ans.  b  =  9.84  in.  ;  ^=  19.68  in. 

40.  A  round  oak  cantilever  10  ft.  long  is  just  broken  by  a  load  of  600 
lbs.  suspended  from  the  free  end.  Find  its  diameter,  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture being  10,000  lbs.     (Neglect  the  weight  of  the  beam.) 

Ans.  4.185  in. 

41.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  of  a  cast-iron  beam 
of  6  ft.  span  and  4  in.  square,  the  coefficient  of  rupture  being  30,000  lbs. 

Ans.  26,6661  lbs. 

42.  The  flooring  of  a  corn  warehouse  is  supported  upon  yellow-pine 
joists  20  ft.  in  the  clear,  8  in.  wide,  10  in.  deep,  and  spaced  3  ft.  centre 
to  centre.  Find  the  height  to  which  corn  weighing  48^  lbs.  per  cu. 
ft.  may  be  heaped  upon  the  floof,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety  and  3000 
lbs.  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Ans.  .68  ft. 

43.  A  yellow-pine  beam  14  in.  wide,  15  in.  deep,  and  resting  upon  sup- 
ports 126  in.  apart,  broke  down  under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
60.97  tons.     Find  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Ans.  2731456. 
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44.  Find  the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  of  a  Canadian  ash  beam 
l^t  In.  wide,  3!  in,  deep,  and  of  4>  in.  span^  the  coefficient  of  rupture  being 

^^50,  Ans.  4934T11" 

45.  A  timber  beam  6  in.  deep,  3  in.  wide,  96  In.  between  supports,  and 
^Mrctf^hing  50  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  broki-  down  under  a  weight  of  lo.ooo  lbs 
1^1  Lbe  centre.     Find  the  coelficient  of  rupture.  Ans*  8911^. 

46.  A  wn}ught*irun  bar  2  in.  wide.  4  in.  deep,  and  744  in.  between  sup- 
portii.  carries  a  uniformty  distributed  load  W  in  addition  to  its  own 
Weight.  Find  IV\  4  bcinjj  a  factor  of  safety  and  50,000  lbs.  the  coeiR* 
cicnl  of  rupture.  Ans,  5235^  lbs, 

47.  Find  the  length  of  a  beam  of  Canadian  ash  6  in,  square  which 
would  break  under  its  own  weight  when  supported  at  the  ends*  The 
COcificienl  of  rupture  —  7000  lbs.»  and  ibe  weight  of  the  timber  =  30  lbs. 
per  cu,  ft.  Ans.  230  ft, 

48.  The  teeth  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  arc  3i  in.  long,  2^  in.  deep,  and  7 
i^*  wide.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  tr»nth,  the  coefficient  of 
ru future  being  5000  lbs.?  Ans.  50.625  lbs. 

49'  A  wroughtnron  bar  4  in,  deep,  J  in.  wide,  and  rigidly  fixed  at  one 
end  gave  way  at  33  in,  from  the  load  when  loaded  with  1568  lbs.  at  the 
ff'^^scnd*     Find  the  coefficient  of  rupture.  Ans,  4181  J. 

^  A  cast-iron  beam  12  in.  wide  rests  upon  supports  [8  ft-  apart,  and 
**^TMtia  la-in.  brick  wall  which  is  I2i  ft.  in  height  and  weighs  ri2  lbs. 
P^'"  cii.  ft  Taking  63,000  as  the  modulus  of  rupture  for  a  uniforraly 
"■at^ibuicd  load  and  s  ^^  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  depth  of  the  beam* 
'*»>   fiegteciing  Its  weight;  0)  taking  its  weight  into  account, 

•Alio  U}  detcnninc  the  depth  of  a  cedar  beam  which  might  be  sub* 
**'^i4tcd  for  the  cast-iron  beam,  taking  n,2oo  lbs.  as  the  modulus  of 
'^Plure  for  the  cedar,  Ans,  {a}  6  in. ;  {b)  (>\  in,;  (r)  ^4.23  in. 

Si.  A  cast-iron  girder  ajf  in.  deep,  rests  upon  supports  26  ft.  apart. 
^  ^  ^Kiiiom  Range  has  an  area  of  48  sq.  in.  and  is  3  in.  thick.     Find  the 
i  r^^king  weight  at  the  centre,  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  iron 
I  W^tilj  15.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.     (Neglect  the  ef!ect  of  the  web.) 

Ans,  253,846/j  lbs. 
S3.  A  beam  of  rectangular  section,  of  breadth  b  and  depth  d,  is  acted 
^JP^^tv  hjra  coupte  in  a  plane  inclined  at  45"  to  the  axis  of  the  scctii.r*. 
^*>ipaire  liie  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  with  ihai  about  cither 


«a. 


Ahs- 


2^h^    ,2^  2bd 


2^*+//»      2^»+i/' 

^3,  A   3*ifi.  wrought'iron  bar  10  ft.   long  is  held  at  the  ends  and  13 
'^^led  about  a  paralltfl  axis  at  the  rate  of  50  revolutions  per  minute, 
wren  the  axis  of  the  bar  and  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
ituini  stress  to  which  the  material  is  subjected. 

Ans.  17 148.5  lbs.  per  hi\,  in. 
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54.  A  block  of  ice  3  in.  wide  and  4  in.  deep  has  its  ends  resting  u 
supports  30  in.  apart  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
lbs.     An  increase  of  pressure  to  the  extent  of  1125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  lowi 
the  freezing  point  i'  F.     Assuming  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  i1i  in     ^ 
holds  good,  find  the  temperature  of  the  ice.  Ans.  30'  F_^ 

55.  Find  the  limiting  length  of  a  cantilever  of   uniform  transve  -^ — 

section,/  being  the  coefficient  of  strenj;th,  k  the  ratio  of  length  to  dep»  '^ 

and  w  the  specific  weight  of  the  material. 

288/;/ 
Ans.  — ^. // being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  fornm. 

the  section. 

56.  If  the  beam  in  the  preceding  question  is  to  be  supported  at  its  "«l-%3^ 
ends,  what  will  its  limiting  length  be  ?  Ans,  — ^-^ —  - 

57.  Find  the  limiting  length  of  a  cedar  cantilever  of  rectangular    st^ 
tion,  k  being  40,  «/  =  36  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  and/=  1800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Aus.  60   ft. 

58.  A  steel  cantilever  2  in.  square  has  an  elastic  strength  of  15  tons 
per  sq.  in.  What  must  its  limiting  length  be  so  that  there  may  l>e  no 
set?  Ans.  234  ft. 

59.  Find  the  limiting  length  of  a  wrought-iron  beam  of  circular  sec- 
tion, k  being  64  and  the  elastic  strength  8  tons  per  sq.  in.    What  will  th/5 
length  be  if  a  beam  of  I -sect  ion,  having  equal  flange  areas  and  a  web 
area  equal  to  the  joint  area  of  the  flanges,  is  substituted  for  the  circu/ar 
section  }  Ans.  84  ft. ;  224  ft. 

60.  A  rectangular  cast-iron  beam  having  its  length,  depth,  and 
breadth  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  4  to  i,  rests  upon  supports  at  the  two  ends. 
Find  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  so  that  the  intensity  of  stress  under  its 
own  weight  may  nowhere  exceed  4500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  /  =  128  ft. ;  //  =  8-,^  ft. ;  ^  =  2^  ft. 

61.  A  beam  supported  at  the  ends  can  just  bear  its  own  weight  WiO 

IV 
get  her  with  a  single  weight  —  at  the  centre.  What  load  may  be  placed 

at  the  centre  of  a  beam  whose  transverse  section  is  similar  but  w'as 
great,  its  length  being  n  timesas  great  }  If  the  beam  could  support  only 
its  own  weight,  what  would  be  the  relation  between  m  and  n} 


Ans.    IV  \ ;    //i  = 

\n         2  ) 


62.  The  flanges  of  a  rolled  joist  are  each  4  in.  wide  by  i  in.  thick; 
the  web  is  8  in.  deep  by  i  inch  thick.  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis,  the  maximum  intensities  of  stress  per  square  inch  being  loooo 
lbs.  in  tension  and  8000  lbs.  in  compression.         Ans.  ^i  =  3^ ;  ^s  =  4|, 


,  Aconiinuous  lattice-girder  is  supported  at  fuur  points^  each  of  the 
pans  being  140  ft*  11  \n,  in  length.  22  ft.  3  in.  in  depth,  and  weigh- 
S  ton  per  lineal  foot.  On  one  occasion  an  excessive  load  lifted  the 
I  one  of  the  side  spans  off  the  abutment.  Find  the  consequent  in- 
y  of  stress  in  the  bottom  flange  at  the  pier,  where  its  sectional 
is  127  sq.  in,  Ans.  2.3893  tons  per  sq.  in. 

^  A  railway  girder  is  101,2  ft.  long,  22.25  ^^-  deep,  and  weighs  3764 
cr  Imcal  foot.  Find  the  maximum  shearing  force  and  flange  stresses 
ft.  from  one  end  when  alive  load  of  2500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  crosses 
Srder. 

A  floor  with  superimposed  load  weighs  ifto  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  and  is 
fed  by  tubular  girders   17  ft.   c.  to  c.  and  42  ft.  between  bearings, 
the  depth  of  the  girders  (neglecting  effect  of  web),  the  safe  inch- 
in  the  metal  being  9000  lbs,  and  the  sectional  area  ot  the  tension 
at  the  centre  32  sq.  in.  Ans,  24,99  in. 

.Design  a  limber  cantilever  of  approximately  umiorm  strength  from 
bllowing  data:  length  =  12  ft.;  square  section:  load  at  free  end 
on;  coefificient  of  working  strength  —  i  ton  per  sq.  in.  What 
be  the  dimensions  at  the  fixed  and  free  ends  so  that  the  cantilever 
t  carr>*  an  additional  yniformly  distributed  load  of  2  tons  ? 

Aftj.  Side  =  15. 1  in.  at  fixed  end  and  ^  10  in.  at  free  m\d: 
side  =  19,1  in,  at  fixed  end  and  =  ^{191  in.)  at  free  end. 
.  Show  that  the  curved  prolile  of  a  cantilever  of  uniform  strength 
rned  to  carry  a  load  IV  at  the  free  end,  is  theoretically  a  cubical 
)ola.  Also  show  that  by  taking  the  tangents  to  the  profile  at  the 
end  as  the  boundaries  of  the  cantilever,  a  can u lever  of  approxt- 
^y  uniform  strength  is  obtained  having  a  depth  at  the  free  end 
1 10  twO'ihtrds  of  the  depth  at  the  fixed  end, 

.  Design  a  wheel-spoke  33  in.  in  length  to  be  of  approximatdy  uni- 
strength*  the  intensity  of  stress  being  40CO  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  the  load 
\  end  of  the  spoke  is  a  force  of  1000  lbs.  applied  langentially  to  the 
il*s  periphery,  and  the  section  of  the  spoke  is  to  be  (ii)  circuiar,  {h) 
Ucal,  the  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  breadth  being  2^. 

Ans,—{a)     Depth  at  hub  ^  6.982    in.»  at  periphery  :^  4.634  in. 

(^)  "      "     '*     -  9  435     ^  9-35  J"- 

Breadth  "     "     =  3.774     "     "         "  =  3  74  *"- 

'.  A  beam  of  17  ft.  span  is  loaded  with  7,  7,  11,  and  ii  tons  at 
s  k6.  II.  and  15  ft,  from  one  end.  Determine  the  depths  at  these 
s.  the  beam  being  of  uniform  breadth  and  of  approximately  uni- 
strength;  the  coefficient  of  working  strength  =  2  tons  per  sq.  in.; 
of  the  section  of  maximujii  resistance  to  bending  =  16  in* 
16065      ,,      ^77  X  i6\  'Q87  X  i6' 

^  =  1^88-'^'  =       1785       •  '^'   =        1785      •'''=*^'' 
670  X  16* 
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70.  Design  a  cantilever  10  ft.  long,  of  approximately  uniform  strengt  -^=^^^^  ^- 
to  carry  a  load  of  4000  lbs.  at  the  free  end,  the  coefficient  of  strengt  *^i 
being  2000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  section  [a)  a  rectangle  of  consta^Ki  3«it 
breadth  and  12  in.  deep  at  the  fixed  end  ;  {b)  a  square. 

How  will  the  results  be  modified  if  it  is  to  carry  an  additional  un  .^^=^  i- 
formly  distributed  load  of  4800  lbs.  ? 

Ans. — First,   (a)  b  =  10  in.,    d  at    free    end  =  6   in. ;    iP)  si(^  -^e 

=  ^  1440  at  fixed  end  and  =   |/i8o  at  free  end. 

Second,  (a)  ^  =  16  in.,  </at  free  end  =  6  in. ;  {b)  side  =  ^  '^y         ^ 

at  fixed  end  and  =   ^288  at  free  end. 

71.  Design  a  cantilever  10  ft.  long,  of  constant  breadth,  and  of  a^ 
proximately  uniform  strength  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  50c 


lbs.  on  the  half  of  the  length  next  the  free  end,  the  intensity  of  stre 
being  2000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  section  a  rectangle  12  in.  deep  at  tl- 
fixed  end.     What  must  the  dimensions  be  if  1000  lbs.  are  concentrate 
at  30  in.  from  fixed  end  } 

Ans.  ^  =  of  in. :  d  2X  centre  =  6.928  in. ;  at  free  end  =  o. 

^  =  10  in. ;  depth  =  8.66  in.  at  7i  ft.  from  free  end,  =6.9 
in.  at  centre,  and  =  o  at  free  end. 

72.  A  gallery  30  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide  is  supported  by  four  9  in.  by 
in.  cantilevers  spaced  so  as  to  bear  equal  portions  of  the  superincumbe 
weight.  What  load  per  square  foot  will  the  gallery  bear,  the  coefficient 
working  strength  being  700  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  }     Find  the  depth  of  cast-i 
cantilevers  3  in.  wide  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  above,  the  o 
ficient  of  working  strength  being  2000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.     How  should  t! 
depth  vary  if  the  cantilevers  are  to  be  of  uniform  strength  } 

Ans.  42  lbs.;  d"^  =  18.9;  variation  of  depth  for  cast-iron  can 
lever  is  given  by  looo^''  =  189;!:',  x  being  distance  from  fr 
end. 

73.  A  span  of  60  ft.  is  crossed  by  a  beam  hinged  at  the  points  of  tri 
tion  and  fixed  at  the  ends  :  the  beam  has  a  constant  breadth  of  3  in.  a 
is  to  be  of  uniform  strength  ;  the  intensity  of  stress  is  3  tons  per  sq. 
Determine  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  when  a  load  of  ^  ton  per  lin- 
foot  covers  {a)  the  whole  span  ;  {b)  the  centre  span. 

Ans. — {a)  Depth  at  support  =  20  in.,  at  centre  =  i^20  — 
{b)       ••  ••       =  i/80  in.,  "        "      =  i^2<^- 

74.  In  the  following  examples  determine  the  position  of  the  neud 
axis,  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  the  resistance  to  shear,  ai> 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  average  intensity  of  shear,  the 
efficients  of  strength  being  4^  tons  f^er  sq.  in.  for  tension  and  compression 
and  3A  tons  per  sq.  in.  for  shear. 

(I)  A  rectangle  2  m.  wide  and  6  in.  deep. 

Ans.  At  centre  ;   54  m.-tons ;  28  tons ;  3  to  i. 
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(II)  A  circular  section  4  in.  in  diameter. 

I  Ans.  At  centre  ;   28.7  in. -tons;  33  tons;  4  to  3. 

^11 1)  A  regular  hexagonal  section  with  a  diameter  {a)  vertical,  (b) 
riiontaU  a  being  a  side  of  tbe  hexagon. 


k 


-4wj.— (a)  At  centre;  -^'''VJ;   j^Vs;  7  to  5- 


{b)  At  centre 


41. 

16 


:;S. 


(IV)  A  triangular  section  6  in.  deep,  with  a  base  6  in.  wide,  the  sides 
ng  equal*  Ans,  4  in.  from  vertex  ;  40.5  in. -tons  j  42J  tons  ;  3  to  2- 

(V)  A  double-tee  section  composed  of  a  30-m.  X  f-in.  web  and  four 
|lC'irons  each  5  in.  x  3f  in.  x  |  »n. 

L  Ans.  At  centre  ;  1501.06  iru-tons;  22.36  tons:  4.916  to  l. 

^1)  A  section  having  a  senvicircular  top  flange  of  8  in  external 
LDietcrand  i  in.  thick,  a  web  14  in.  deep  and  i  u\,  thick,  and  a  bottom 
ngrc  8  in.  viidc  and  I  inch  thick. 

(VII)  A  section  having  a  semi-cUiptic  lop  flange  2  in.  thick,  the  in- 
tial  major  and  minor  axes  being  8  in.  {/lorizimtally)  and  4  in.  (t'^r- 
^yh  respectively,  a  bottom  flange  8  in,  wide  and  2  in.  thick,  and  a 
Bto  in.  deep  and  2  in.  thick. 

(Vni)  A  section  having  a  semi-elliptic  top  flange  2  in.  thick,  the 
temal  major  and  minor  axes  being  10  in.  {hiyrizontaify)  and  6  in. 
fair«/<^).  respectively,  a  trapezoidal  web  8  in.  deep  having  a  width  of  3 
■it  the  top  and  6  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  a  bottom  semicircular  flange 

loin,  external  diameter  and  2  in.  thick. 

(IX)  The  sections  shown  by  Figs.  307.  308,  and  309, 


■f 


Fjc.  306. 


FiQ,  309. 


Also  find  the  diameters  of  the  rivets  j^  in  Fig.  1.  neglecting  the  weak- 
ling effect  of  the  rivetholes  in  the   bottom  flange.     What  is  the  ratio 
l^e  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  in  each  section  } 
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(X)  A    trapezoidal  section,  the  top  side,  bottom  side,  and  depth  i 
(mches)  being  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  2  to  4, 

Ans.  Ih  from  lop  side  ;  ^Vir^  in.-tons. 

(XI)  A  section  in  the  form  of  a  rhombus  of  depth  2c  and  with  a  hori- 
zontal diagonal  of  length  2/^  Ans.  %bi* ;  ^fhci  9  to  8. 

(XII)  An  angle-iron  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  ^  in. 

Am,  Neutral  axis  divides  depth  into  segments  of  {%  in.  and  | 


in. 
(XIII)  A 

;  }m  in.-tons;  ^\%\  ton;  1334  to  1369. 

hollow  circular  section  of  external   radius  C  and  inter 

radiiis  C, 

Ahs. 

ti2         C        •   4   C' -f  CC'  +  C'  3         C'  +  C      • 

(XIV)  A  crticifurm  section  made  up  of  a  flat  steel  bar  10  in.  by  i 
and  four  steel  any:les,  each  4  in,  by  4  in.  by  i  in,*  all  riveted  iQgcti 
(Neglect  weakening  effect  of  rivet-holes.) 

75.  A  girder  of  2r  ft.  span  has  a  section  composed  of  two  cqo*** 
flanges  each  consisting  of  two  34-in.  x  5-in,  x  i-in.  angles  rii^ted  to  * 
59-in. X  |-in^  web;  the  cover-plates  on  the  flanges  are  each  12  in.  x  |  in.t 
and  the  rivets  in  the  covers  alternate  with  those  connecting  the  angi^ 
and  web;  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  is  3f  in.  Find  the  diameter  and  alsofi*'*^ 
the  maximum  flange  stresses,  (£?)disregarding  the  weakening  effect ol  t^he 
rivet-holes  in  the  tension  flange  ;  0)  taking  this  efTeci  i^to account 

The    load    upon    the   girder    is    a    uniformly    distributed   load     ** 
20,8oo  lbs,  (including  weight  of  girder)  and  a  load  of  50.000  ibs.< 
tratcd  at  each  of  the  points  distant  4I  ft.  from  the  middle  point  < 
girder. 

Ahs.  Diam.  of  rivets  =  .48  in.  if  tight.  =  .54  in  Jf  subject  toflciut 
ia)  /i  — /t  =  7762  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
0)  fx  =  8248  lbs.  per  sq.  in../t  ^  7847  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

76.  A  beam  of  triangular  section  12  in.  deep  and  with  its  base  bo^' 
zontal  can  bear  a  total  shear  of  100  tons»  If  the  safe  maximum  intcn***^^ 
of  shear  is  4  tons  per  sq.  in,,  find  the  width  of  the  base.       Ans,  6i  in- 

77.  Assuming  that  the  web  and  flanges  of  a  rolled  beam  are  rcciangw*^ 
in  section,  determine  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  average  inicn#**f 

of  shear  in  a  section  from  the  following  data:   the  total  <^/M is r* titfllH 

the  hreadih  of  each  flange,  n  times  the  thickness  of  each   flange,  and  5* 
times  the  ihicl-nt^ss  of  the  web.     Show  also  that  this  ratio  is  W  ui 
according  as  the  area  of  the  web  is  equal  to  the  joint  area  of  the 
flanges  or  is  equal  to  the  area  of  each  flange.     How  much  of  the  s 
ing  force  is  borne  by  the  web?     How  much  by  the  flange? 


Ans.  ratio  = 


3(^'  4-  I2W  -  \2)^  ^  6) 


2(«*  4-  iSrt*  —  jdn*  4-  24) 


'<:  7of:85S. 
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78.  In  a  rolled  beam  willi  equal  flanges,  the  area  of  the  web  ispropor- 
Onal  to  the  nth  power  of  the  depth.  Find  the  most  economical  distribu- 
ou  of  metal  between  the  flanges  and  web.  and  the  moment  of  resistance 
\  bending  of  the  section  thus  designed.  Also  find  the  ratio  of  the  avcr- 
geto  the  maximum  intensity  of  shear. 

Ans.  Area  of  each  flange  :  web  area  ::  2n  —  \  :  6  ; 

/  being  the  coefficient  of  strength^  .S"  the  total  area  of 
section,  and  >'  the  depth- 
Max,  intensity  of  shear :  av.  intensity  ::  {n  +  i)f4i*  +  0  *  6«. 

79.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  the  resistance  toshear^ 
^H'i  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  the  average  intensity  of  a  shear  in  the 
*^^cofa  section  consisting  of  two  eqoiil  flanges,  each  composed  of  a 
pairof  5'tn.  x  sH"-  ^  f-i'^- angle-irons  riveted  to  a  3ii-in  x  f-in.  web. 
^*i«  5-in.  sides  of  the  angles   being  horizontal,  and  4^  tons  per  sq.  in. 

ting  the  coefficient  of  strength, 

Ans.   1501.06  in. -tons  ;  22,36  tons;  4.916, 

^  The  floor-beam  for  a  single-track  bridge  Is  15  ft.  between  bearings, 

*nd  each  of  its  flanges  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  ij-in.  x  2j-in,  x  f-in. 

hiile-irons   riveted  to  a  30-in,  x  f-in. , web.     The  uniformly  distributed 

'^d  (iicluding  weight  of  beam)  upon  the  beam  is  4200  lbs.,  and  a  weight 

^i  1600  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  each  of   the  rail-crossings*  2J  ft.  from 

the  centre.     Find  {a)  the  maximum  flange   stress,  (b)  the   ratio  of  the 

^^^ximum  and   average  intensities  of  shears  (f)  the  stiffness.  £"  being 

"  ^ooo,ooo  lbs. 

Afis.  {a)  6523  4  lbs  ;  {b)  2.037;  (r)  .00033. 

245(2.59 
/=  — — :— — ,  neglecting  effect  of  rivet-holes, 

S^  A  beam  36  It.  between  bearings  isa  hollow  tube  of  rectangular  sec- 

**t>n  and  consists  of  a  24-in*  x  ^in.  top  plate,  a  24-in.  X  ^^-in,  bottom 

^'^^c,  and  two  ^ide  plates  each  35  in,  x  i  in.     The  plates  are  riveted 

^*^cibcr  at  the  angles  of  ihe  interior   rectangle  by  means  of   four  6-in, 

'  4-i«,  X  J'in,  angle-irons,  the  6-in,  side  being  horizontal.     Determine — 

(^')  The  intensity  of  shear  at  the  surface  between  the  angle-irons  and 

^^  upper  and  lower  plates. 

<^)  The  diameter  of  the  rivets,  the  pitch  being  4  in.  and  assuming  an 
wcctive  width  of  5 J  in.  in  shear  per  rivet. 

(()  The  total  shearing  strength  of  the  section,  the  safe  intensity  of 
ficar  being  3 J  tons  per  sq.  in. 

[d)  The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section,  the  coefficient  of  strength 
ting  4}  tons  per  sq.  m. 
(/\  The  uniformly  distributed  load  which  the  beam  will  safely  carry. 
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Ans.—(a)  .11878  tons  per  sq.  in. 

(^)A)7  in.  if  rivets  are  tight,  lAiln.  if  liable  to  flexure. 

(c^  1091VA   ^^"s  disregarding  effect  of  riveting,  loSifiA 

tons  having  regard  10  riveting. 
(</}  4085^  in.-tous  disregarding  effect  of  riveting,  3838.91 : 

tons  having  regard  to  riveting. 
W  75tt  to^s  disregarding  effect  of  riveting,  71.09  lofi* 

having  regard  to  riveting, 

82.  A  cast'iron  channel-beam  having  a  web  12  in.  wide  and  two  s\di 
7  in.  deep,  the  metal  being  everyw^here  r  in.  thick,  crosses  a  span  of  W 
ft.  If  the  tensile  intensity  of  stress  is  i  ton  per  sq.  in.,  what  uniforntl 
distributed  load  will  the  beam  carry  (a)  with  the  web  at  the  bottom ;  C^ 
with  the  web  at  the  top?  Find  (r)  the  maximura  compressive  intcn$t< 
of  stress  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected,  and  {i/}  compare  the  maxImiAi 
and  average  intensities  of  shear.  Also,  (f)  what  should  be  the  ar«a  < 
a  rectangular  section  to  bear  the  same  total  shear  ? 

Am.  I  =  I  lo^  ;  (a)  { J|  tons  ;  {b)  HI  »««««• 

83.  A  beam  of  rectangular  section  and  of  a  length  equal  to  20  times  tli^ 
depth  is  supported  at  the  ends  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  subjcct^*^ 
to  a  thrust  H  whose  line  of  action  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  bc4J^>^ 
Show  that  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  at  the  middle  point  will 
doubled  by  concentrating  at  that  point  a  weight  fl^  equal  x,q  ^HgiJ^tiet 

84.  The  line  of  action  of  the  thrust  in  a  compression  member  is  aL  J 

distance  from  the  axis  equal  to    th  of  the  least  transverse  dimensic 

r 

Show  that  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  is  doubled   if  the  section 
rectangular  and  r  =  6,  or  if  the  section  is  circular  and  r  =  8. 

85.  A  straight  wrought-iron  bar  is  capable  of  sustaining  as  a  strut 
weight  ^i.and  as  a  beam  a  weight  Wt  at  the  middle  point,  the  dcficcti< 
being  small  as  compared  with  the  transverse  dimensions.     If  the  bar  1 
simtikaneously  to  sustain  a  weight  iu  as  a  strut  and  a  weight  ^  as 
beam»  the  weight  being  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  span,  show  that  tl*^ 
beam  will  not  break  if 


<  Ti^u 


86.  A  metal  beam  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  bending  mc 
steadily  applied  deyortti  the  elastic  limit.     Assuming  th.ii  the  metal  < 
as  if  it  were  perfectly  plastic,  i.e..  so  ihat  the  stress  throughout  a  tnW** 
verse  section  is  uftt/orm,  compare  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bendSf 
of  a  section  of  the  beam  with  the  moment  on  the  assumption  thJit 
metal  continued  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  laws  of  elasticity,  («)  the  >ectl«^J 
being  a  rectangle  ;  (d)  the  section  being  a  circle. 
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'.  A  lattice-girder  of  100  ft.  span  carries  80  tons  uniformly  distributed; 
irdcr  ts  10  ft.  deep  and  the  safe  working  stress  is  4  tons  per  scj,  in. 
1  width  of  the  flange  must  be  20  in.  to  carry  the  load  exclusive  of 
eight  oi  the  girder,  what  must  be  the  width  of  the  flange  when  the 
;btof  the  girder  is  taken  into  account? 

A  plate-girder  of  double-iee  section  and  of  80  ft.  span  is  8  ft.  deep 
carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  80  tons.     If  the  width  of  the 
must  be  ti  in>  10  carry  the  load  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  gir- 
rhiit  must  the  width  be  when  this  weight  is  taken  into  account  ? 
If  the  plane  of  bending  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  sym- 
of  a  beam,  show  that  the  neutral  axis  is  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the 
IS  of  two  circles  into  which  the   beam  would  be  bent  by  two  cora- 
ient  couples  whose  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  section, 
^  couple  being  supposed  to  act  alone. 

».  The  flanges  of  a  girder  are  of  equal  sectional  area,  and  their  joint 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  web.  What  must  be  the  sectional  area  to  resist 
iding  moment  of  300  in, -tons,  the  effective  depth  being  10  in.  and 
imiting  inch-stress  4  tons?  Ans.  32J  sq.  in. 

The  effective  length  and  depth  of  a  cast-iron  girder  which  failed 
a  load  of  18  tons  at  the  centre  were  57  in.  and  s|  in.,  respectively: 
iop flange  was  2.33  in.  by  .31  in.,  the  bottom  flange  6,67  in, by. 66  in., 
the  web  was  .266  in,  thick.     Assuming  that  the  ordinary  theory  of 
ire  held  good,  what  were  the  maximum  intensities  of  stress  in  the 
at  the  point  of  rupture  ? 

Ans,  ft  —  12.36  tons  per  sq.  in. ;  /<,  ^  44.9  tons  per  sq.  in. 

A  railway  bridge  is  supp<^rted  upon  two  main  girders  each  of  span 
•  4  \\\.  ;  at  the  centre  the  depth  is  6  ft.  6  in.,  the  ^ross  sectional  area 
lop  flange  27  sq.  in.,  and  of  the  bottom  flange  28  sq.  in.  Assum- 
the  efficiency  of  the  tension  flange  is  reduced  one-fifth  by  the  rivet- 
>les,  find  the  maximum  flange  intensities  of  stress  under  a  uniformly 
Stributcd  load  of  43  tons.  Also  find  the  uniformly  distributed  rolling 
ad  which  will  increase  these  intensities  by  two  tons. 

Am.  ^Sd  ton  per  sq.  in.  in  compression  ;  .9475  ton  per  sq.  in,  in 
tension;  55/y^  tons  to  increase  compression;  59i>VA  tons  to 
increase  tension. 

A  lattice-girder  of  80  ft.  span  and  8  ft.  deep  is  designed  to  carry  a 
I  load  of  5o  tons  and  a  live  load  of  120  tons  uniformly  distributed  - 
S»c  centre  the  ntt  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  is  45  sq.  in., 
(the  gross  sectional  area  of  the  top  flange  56^  sq.  in.  Find  the  po- 
'tion  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  maximum  flange  intensities  of  stress. 
I  the  live  load  travels  at  60  miles  an  hour,  what  will  be  the  increased 
lire  due  to  centrifugal  force? 
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Ans,  3.546  ft.  from  top;    1120  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  8920.35  lbs.  f=»< 

594000 
sq.  m. ;  —lj—  lbs. 

94.  Determine  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  a  cast-iron  beam  of  1=^  ft 
span  and  8  in.  deep  which  has  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  loacS.  of 
4000  lbs.,  the  section  being  {a)  a  hollow  square  ;  {d)  a  circular  annu^  lus. 
The  coefficient  of  working  strength  ==  3000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Also  find  the 
limiting  safe  span  of  the  beam  under  its  own  weight. 

Ans,  Neglecting  weight  of  beam,  (rt)  .281  in.;  (^)  477  in.  TaMa<inir 
weight  of  beam  into  account,  (a)  .307  in. ;  {p)  .534  in.  Lima,  ting 
span  =  41.3  ft.  in  {a)  and  =  35.7  ft.  in  {b), 

95.  Determine  suitable  dimensions  for  a  cast-iron  beam  20  in.  c^Beep. 
at  a  section  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  1200  in.-tons  ;  the  cc — 3effi- 
cients  of  strength  per  square  inch  being  2  tons  for  tension  and  8  toa  iS  for 
compression.     Take  thickness  of  web  =  ^  in. 

Ans.  Sectional  area  of  tension  flange  =  36  sq.  in.;  of  comprc^^sion 
fiaiige  =  2\  sq.  m. 

96.  The  thickness  of  the  web  of  an  equal -flanged  I-beam  is  a  G^-KUm 
fraction  of  the  depth.  Show  that  the  greatest  economy  of  materia/  is 
realized  when  the  area  of  the  web  is  equal  to  the  joint  area  of  the 
flanges,  and  that  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  is  \fAd,f  I>cing 
the  coefficient  of  strength,  A  the  total  sectional  area,  and  d  the  depth. 

97.  In  a  double-flanged  cast-iron  beam  the  thickness  of  the  web  is  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  depth,  and  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive 
intensities  of  stress  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  5.  Show  that  the  greatest 
economy  of  material  is  realized  when  the  areas  of  the  bottom  flange,  ^^^* 
and  top  flange  are  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  20  to  4,  and  that  the  moment  ^^ 
resistance  to  bending  is  \fAd,  where/ =  V"  maximum  tensile  intend  ^^^ 
of  stress. 

98.  Apply  the  results  in  the  preceding  question  to  determine  the^^^" 
mensions  of  a  cast-iron  beam  at  a  section  whose  moment  of  resistanc^^^^ 
800  in.-tons  and  whose  depth  is  18  in.,  taking  2  tons  per  square  inch 

the  maximum  tensile  mtensity  of  stress. 

Ans.  ax  =  Vt^  sq.  in.;  A*  =  ^  sq.  in.;  at  =  fi  sq.  in^ 

99.  Determine  suitable  dimensions  for  a  cast-iron  girder  of  20  ft  sp^-^" 
and   24    in.    deep,   carrying  a  load   of  30,000  lbs.    at  the  centre,  t--*'^ 
coefficients  of  working  strength  in  tension  and  compression  being  rcsp^^' 
tively  2000  and  5000  lbs,  per  square  inch. 

Ans.  ax  =  m^  sq.  in. ;  A'  =  *^  sq.  in. ;  a,  =  V  sq.  in- 

100.  A  cast-iron  girder  of  25  ft.  span  has  a  bottom  flange  of  36  sq.  tD- 
sectional  area.  Find  the  most  economic  arrangement  of  material  for  the 
web  and  top  flange  which  will  enable  the  beam  to  carry  a  load  of  18,900 
lbs.  at  10  ft.  from  one  end. 
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Ans,  Dcplh  =  2ai  in.;  area  of  web  =  28,8  sq.  in,;  area  of  top 
flange  =  5.76  sq.  in. 
lOL  A  double-flanged  cast-iron  girder  has  a  sectional  area  «>f  1^/3  bq. 
•'U  •  the  web  is  i  in.  thick  and  21  in,  deep;  the  moment  of  resistance  of 
the  section  is  100,950  ft. -lbs* ;  the  coeflVcients  of  stren^h  are  2100  lbs, 
V^^  square  incb  in  tension  and  5250  lbs.  in  compression.  Find  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  areas  of  the  two  flanges. 

1 02.  Determine  the  monient  of  rcsistaiK^e  tn  bending  of  a  section 
of  a.  beam  in  which  the  top  flange  is  composed  of  itco  340-mm,  x  12-nini, 
Wat^s  and  ofiif  340-mm.  x  to- mi  a  plate,  and  tlic  bottom  flange  of  one 
J4t>-inm.  x  ro-mm,  plate  and  om  340-mm.  x  8-mm.  plate,  the  flanges 
twritig  riveted  to  a  1.4-m.  x  7-nini.  web  plate  by  means  of  four 
loo-itim.  X  loo-mm.  x  S-mm  angle-irons*  The  coefficient  of  strength 
^  ^  k.  per  mm.'. 

toj.  Comp^irc  the  moments  of  resistance  to  bending  of  the  section  in 
the  preceding  question  and  of  a  section  in  which  M^r^  400-mrn.  x  rs-mra. 
pla.t.^5  are  substituted  for  the  top  flange,  and  one  4O0«mm.  x  15-mm. 
plai,^  is  substituted  for  the  bottom  flange* 

X  04.  Floor- beams  4.4  m.  between  bearings  and  spaced  2.548  m,  c.  to  c. 
ha v^  a  section  copi posed  of  two  equal  flanges,  each  consisting  of  two 
^5^rnm*  x  85-mm.  x  12-mm.  angle-irons  riveted  10  a  490-mm,  x  7-mm. 
^^t*,  A  weight  of  rsok.  (dueto  longitudinals)  and  a  weight  of  150  k,  (due 
to  i*ails.ctc.),  i.e..  300  k.  in  all,  are  concentrated  at  the  rail -crossings,  and 
t»^  tics  have  also  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  400  k.  due  to 
-*ghi  of  floor-beam.  4000  k.  due  to  weight  of  platform,  and  4000  k.  per 
^^re  metre  of  platform  due  lo  proo/'\o<i6.  Find  the  moment  of  resist- 
4tic^^  to  bending  and  the  maximum  flange  intensities  of  stress. 

Ans.  /=  ,000438584615. 
1^05.  The  section  of  a  beam  is  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
^ti  its  base  horizontal.  Show  that  the  moment  of  resistance  to 
^^iciingof  the  strongest  trapezoidal  beam  that  can  be  cut  from  it  is 
^^^^  nearly  ^/^d^*  ^  being  the  width  of  the  base  and  d  the  depth  of 
"^^  triangle. 

to6.  Taking/f,/c  as  the  tensile  and  compressive  intensities  of  stress, 
nrtfi  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  of  a  section  consisting  of  a 
^**^-in,  X  7/-in.  top  flange,  an  8o/-in.  x  io/-in.  bottom  flange,  and  a 
trapezoidal  web  4/  in,  thick  at  the  top,  8/  in.  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
^^^/  in.  deep.  Also  compare  the  maximum  and  average  intensities  of 
sH^ar, 

107.  Each  of  the  flanges  of  a  girder  is  a  350-mm,  by  lo-mm.  plate  and 
^  riveted  to  a  1.8-m.  by  S-mm.  web  by  means  of  two  roo-mm,  by 
lOo-mm.  by  12-mm.  angle-irons.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance 
'tobfnding,  the  coefficient  of  strength  being  6  k,  per  square  millimetre, 
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{a)  disregarding  the  weakening  effect  of  riveting;  (d)  assuming  thai 
flange-plates  are  riveted  to  the  angles  by  20-cnm.  rivets. 

Am.  (a)  108661^  k 

108.  The  cross-tie  for  a  single-track  bridge  is  4.  i  m.  between  beai* 
the  gauge  of  the  rails  being  1.51  ni, ;  each  uf  the  flanges  is  compo«e<i 
148-mm,  by  8-mni.  plate  riveted  to  a  55a-nim.  by  8-mm.  webbymcjU 
two  70-mm.  by  70-rani.  by  9-mni,  angie-irons;  a  load  of  296  k»  im 
of  rails,  etc.)  is  concentrated  at  each  rail-crossing.  What  unifo 
distributed  load  will  the  tie  safely  bear,  the  metal's  coefficient  of  sira 
being  6  k.  per  square  millimetre  ?  The  load  actually  distributed  ovq 
tic  is  19783  k»     Find  the  maximum  intenstity  of  stress. 

Ans,  24162  k.  ;  4.94  k.  per  sq.  iti 

109.  Design  a  longitudinal  of  45  m.  depth  which  is  to  be  suppt 
at  intervals  of  3.3  m.  and  to  carry  at  its  middle  point  a  weight  of  7<K 
the  coeflicient  of  strength  being  5  k.  per  square  millimeter 

Ans,  I  —  259.875,  and  the  /of  a  section  with  two  equal  flaJ 
each  composed  of  two  7oiTim.  by  70mm.  by9-mm.anglei 
riveted  to  a  450-01  m.  by  8-mm,  web  is  259. 102455. 

1 10.  Find  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  section  composed  oi 
equal  flanges,  each  consisting  of  two  600-mm,  x  7-mm.  pktes  ril 
to  a  1200-mni.  X  8' mm,  web  plate  by  means  of  two  loomm,  X  loa 
X  i2-mm.  angle-irons;  two  70'mm.  x  70-mm.  x  9-mm.  angles  ara 
riveted  to  the  lower  faces  of  the  flanges,  the  ends  of  the  horizonial 
being  24  mm.  from  the  outside  edges  of  the  flanges:  the  toul  dcpi 
the  section  —  3.^28  m.,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  web  pi 
which  is  open,  is  2  m. ;  coefficient  of  strength  =  6  k.  per  mm.*. 

Am.  /=  ,093929232444  and  moment  =  349179  301S  I 

111.  A  longitudinal  2.548  m,  between  bearings  consists  of  two  1 
flanges,  each  composed  of  two  70-mm.  x  70-mm.  x  9-mm,  angles 
riveted  to  a  350-mm.  x  7-mm,  web  plate*  Find  the  flange  intensi 
stress  under  a  maximum  load  n{  7000  k.  at  the  centre. 

Am.  /—  ,000139284508;  stress  =  5,6  k,  per  mq 
(12.  A  cross-tic  resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends  and  2,26  m,  bcf 
bearings  is  composed  of  two  eqoal  flanges,  consisting  of  two  70 
X  70-mm,  x  9-mm,  angle-irons  riveted  at  the  top  to  a45a-mni.  x7 
web  plate  and  at  the  bottom  to  a  3oo-mm.  x  7-mm.  web  plati 
interval  between  the  web  plates,  which  is  open*  being  2,55  ra. ;  the 
designed  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  676  k.  per  lineml 
of  its  length,  and  also  a  load  of  1 1644,8  k.  at  each  of  the  points  rfl 
•375  ni*  from  the  bearing.  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  aw 
w$aximuM  flange  stresses. 

Am.  1. 516  m.  from  top  flange;    /  =  .023194564198;    miuil 
B.  M.  =  481 5.8161  km. ;  maximum  tensile  stress  =  .37 
mm.' ;  maximum  compressive  stress  s  .314  k*  per  mm. 
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s  15.  Find  the  maxirnuni  concentrated  load  on  a  cross-tie  fen*  a  single 
zk  due  to  a  six-wheel  locomotive,  the  wheels  being  2.3  m,  centre  to 
being  2^2  "1-  t:entre  to  centre,  and  the  weight  on  each 


sntre,  the  tie^ 
pU^cI  being  7000  k 


:  weight  on 
Am.  10937.5  ^^ 


f  14.  The  floor-beams  for  a  double-track   bridge  are  8.3  m.   between 

irtn^s  and  are  spaced  2,58  m.  centre  to  centre.    The  distance,  centre 

centre,  between  track- rails  is  1.5  m.,  and  between  inside  rails  is  2  m. ; 

lie  has  equal  flanges,  each  consisting  of  two  70-mm.  x  70*mm.  x  9-mni. 

I^le-irons    riveted    to  a  600-mm-  x  7-mm.  web;    the  maximum  live 

fcd  upon  the  tic  is  that  due  to  a  weight  of  7000  k.  upon  each  of  the  six 

leels  of  two  locomotives,  the  wheels  being  24  m.  centre  to  centre.    If 

le  coefficient  of  working  strength  is  5i  k,  per  square  millimetre,  what 

inifonnly  distributed  load  will  the  tie  carry? 

115.  Determine  the  safe  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  (/)  of  a 
cross-tie  for  a  double-track  bridge  ;  the  length  of  the  tie  between  bearings 
being  7,624  m.,  its  depth  ,6  m,/the  gauge  of  the  rails  1.5  m.,  the  distance 
c*eiween  inside  rails  2  nu  The  uniformly  distrtbuted  load  upon  a  tie 
c^msisLs  of  850  k.  per  square  metre  due  to  platform,  etc..  and  of  1800  k. 
tliJe  to  weight  of  tic  ;  the  ties  are  3*584  rn.  centre  to  centre  ;  the  live  load 
'5  thai  due  to  a  weight  of  7000  k,  upon  each  of  the  centre  wheels  of  a  six- 
'^hcel  locomotive  and  a  weight  of  6000  k.  upon  each  of  the  front  and  rear 
*»ieels»  the  wheels  being  2.4  m.  centre  to  centre;  the  safe  coefficient  of 
strength  =  6  k.  per  square  millimetre, 

tl6.  The  upper  chord  of  a  Howe  truss  is  24  in.  wide  x  12  in.  deep 
*"<!  is  made  up  of  four  12-in.  x  6-jn.  timbers;  the  lower  chord  is  24  in. 
^^^iQe  X  16  m.  deep  and  is  made  up  of  four  i6-in.  x  6-in.  timbers  ;  the 
°*stance  between  the  inner  faces  of  the  chords  is  24  ft.  Find  the  mo- 
"^^ni  of  resistance  to  bending,  taking  800  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  the  co- 
™cient  of  tensile  strength,  and  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  web. 

Am.  Neutral  axis  ts  r37|  in*  from  bottom  face  of  tower  chord  ; 
moment  =  87441616  in.-lbs. 

'  17.  The  cross*tics  of  a  single-track  bridge  consist  of  two  equal 
nances,  each  composed  of  two  70-mm.  x  70  mm,  x  9  mm.  angle-irons 
'^^^^•'-icd  to  a  650'mm.  X  7-mm,  web;  tiie  ties  are  4,1  m.  long,  and  each 
^^rries  19,146  k.  (viz.,  384  k./^r //W.  2762  \i. for  platform,  and  i6»ooo  \i.for 
r^^ load)  uniformly  distributed  and  635  k.  {due  (0  longitudinals,  rails, 
^^*i  concentrated  at  each  rail -crossing,  i.e.,  at  755  mm,  from  the  middle 
P*^*^t,  Assuming  that  the  cross-ties  arc  merely  supported  at  the  ends, 
^^<1  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress. 

Ans.  5.7724  k.  per  mm.' ;    -=  .0018423. 

N,B. — The  fixture  of  the  ends  approximately  doubles  the  strength. 
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iiS,  The  longitudtnais  of  the  bridge  in  the  last  question  consist  ( 
vo  pairs  of  70-mm,  x  yomrn.  x  9-mrn.   angle-irons   riveted  to  a  |r 
7  mm*  web ;  the  cross-ties  are  3,2  m.  centre  to  centre.     Determine ih 
maximum  intensity  of  stress  due  to. a  load  of  7000  k.  concentrated  out 
Jougjludiniil  half-way  between  the  cross-tics,  assuming  that  it  is  an  indc-j 
pendent  girder.    What  would  the  stress  be  if  the  lies  were  3  m.  centre  to 

An$,  —  —  .00095458 ;  5.866  k.  per  mm.';  5.4994  k.  per  rom.' 

1 19.  The  section  for  the  Esircssol  bridge  cross-lies  is  the  same  as  th 
for  the  Grande  Baise  (Ex.  117)  bridge  ties ;  the  load  at  each  rail-crossing 
is  335  k.,  and  the  uniformly  distributed  load  is  18,062  k.  Find  the  mU' 
imum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  flanges,  assuming  that  the  ties  arc 
merely  supported  at  the  ends.  A91S.  5,26  k.  per  mm.' 

120.  In  a  rolled  joist  the  sum  of  the  two  flange   areas  and  the  wH 
area  is  a  constant  quantity.     Find  the  proportion  between  them  whirJil 
will  give  a  joist  of  maximum  strength,  Ihe  thickness   of  the   web  being! 
fixed  by  practical  considerations.  Am,  Flange  area  =  |  web  ar^ 

121.  An  aqueduct  for  a  span  of  20  ft.  consists  of  a  cast-iron  chaunel-j 
beam  30  in.  wide  and  20  in.  deep.     Find  the   thickness  of  the  meul : 
that  the  water  may  safrly  rise  to  the  lofj  of  the  channel,  the  safe  c<>r^*^ 
dent  of  strength  being  \  ton  per  square  inch.     Find  tlic  safe  limiting 
span  of  the  channel  under  its  own  weight. 

122.  A  rolled    beam  with  equal  flanges  and  a  web  whose  section 
equal  to  the  joint  section  of  the  flanges  has  a  span  of  24  (l.  and  oirrie*  ^ 
weight  of  8  tons  at  the  centre.    If  the  stiffness  is  .001  and  if  the  cc)cffi<-*c 
of  strength  per  square  inch  is  5  tons,  6nd  the  depth  of  the  beam  \ 
web  and  flange  sectional  areas. 

J 23.  A   wrought'iron    beam   of  t-scction,  20   ft.  between   sup 
carries  a  uniformly  distributed   load  of  4000  lbs.  and  deflects  .1  in.;  t^^ 
effective   depth  =8  in.;  if  =  30,000,000  lbs,;    web  area  =  joint  art* 
the  equal  flanges*    Find  the  total  sectional  area.    Also  find  the  vridt^^ 
a  rectangular  section  8  in.  deep  which  might  be  substituted  for 
above-  Ans,  /=  288*;  area  =  27  sq.  in.;  width  =  6|  iP* 

124.  A  cast*iron  beam  of  an  inverted  T-seclion  has  a  uniform  t^\ 
of  20  in.  and  is  22  ft.  between  supports;  the  flange  is  12  in.  wide  ^t^^ 
in«  thick  ;  the  web  is  1  in.  thick  ;  the  load  upon  the  beam  is  4500      ; 
per  lineal  foot ;  E—  17.000,000  lbs.     Find  the  deflection  at  the  ce«*^ 
the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  the   maximum    tensile  and 
pressive  intensities  of  stress,  and  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis.    ^ 
is  the  flange  placed  downwards  ? 

125.  Find  the  sectional  area  of  a  wrought-iron  beam  of  Th 
which  may  be  substituted  for  the  cast-iron  beam  in  the  preceding  q* 
tion.  the  depth   being  the  same  and    the  coeflicicnts  of  strength 
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uarc  inch  being  3  tons  in  compression  and  5  tons  in  tension.  Wliy 
ould  the  flange  be  uppermost  ?  What  should  the  total  sectional  area 
:  if  the  flange  and  web  arc  of  equal  area  ? 

126.  A  cast-iron  girder  139  in.  between  supports  and  10  in.  deep  had 
top  flange  2\  in.  x  {  in.,  a  bottom  flange  10  in.  x  \\  in.,  and  a  web  }  in. 
lick.  The  girder  failed  under  loads  of  17^  tons  placed  at  the  two 
oints  distant  34  ft.  from  each  support.  What  were  the  central  flange 
iresses  at  the  moment  of  rupture.^  What  was  the  central  deflection 
rhen  the  load  at  each  point  was  ^\  tons  }  {E  =  18,000,000  lbs.  ;  weight 
•{  girder  =  3368  lbs.;  ton  =  2240  lbs.) 

Ans.  18225 1. 9  lbs.  =:  total   flange    stress;   unit  flange  stresses 
=  14,580,  and  41,657  lbs.  persq.  in.;  deflection  =  .35". 

127.  A  cylindrical  beam  of  2  in.  diameter,  60  in.  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ng  i  lb.  per  cubic  inch,  deflects  -^  in.  under  a  weight  of  3000  lbs.  at  the 
:entre.     Find  JS".  .r4/w.  -£"=  21,645,511  lbs. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
ON  THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH    OF    BE AMB.—CofUinm^^^^ 


I.  General  Equations. — The  girder  OA  of  length  /  cara: 
a  load  of  which  the  intensity  varies  contimiously  and  is  /  a. ' 
point  K  distant  x  from  O. 

/M^    M+dM 
?  \ 


V  X^ 


I- 

Fig.  310. 


he 


Consider  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  slice  of 
girder  bounded  by  the  vertical  planes  ATZ,  K'L'j  of  which 
abscissae  are  x,  x  -{-  dx,  respectively. 

The  load  between  these  planes  may,  without  sensible  eri^*^''* 
be  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed,  and  its  resultant  /f^^x 
therefore  acts  along  the  centre  line  FF'. 

The  forces  acting  upon  the  slice  at  the  plane  KL  are  eqi*  ^V- 
alent  to  aji  upward  shearing  force  5,  and  a  right-handed  zoxx^^^^ 
of  which  the  moment  is  M,  while  the  forces  acting  upon  t  Jie 
slice  at  the  plane  K'L  are  equivalent  to  a  downward  sheari  'M^g 
force  5  +  dS^  and  a  left-handed  couple  of  which  the  momcr  ^f 
\s  M+dM. 

Since  there  is  to  be  equilibrium,    . 

S-'{S'\'dS)—pdx=^  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces=0. 


dS 
dx 


+/  =  o. 


W 


42& 
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And,  ^-(^4-^/iJ/)  +  5— +  (5  +  ^/5)— =  the  algc 
braic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  with  respect  to  V  or 

dM      ^  fj. 

•••^-^=° (') 

The  term  — '- —  is  disregarded,  being  indefinitely  small  as 

2 

compared  with  the  remaining  terms. 

Equations  (a)  and  (p)  are  the  general  equations  applicable 

to  girders  carrying  loads  of  which  the  intensity  is  constant  or 

*^aries  continuously.    Their  integration  is  easy,  and  introduces 

two  arbitrary  constants  which  are  to  be  determined » in  each 

particular  case. 

Cor.  I.  From  equations  {a)  and  (^), 

d'M  _dS  _ 

Let/  =  ivf{x)y  w  being  a  constant,  and/'(;r)  some  function 
^f  ^.    Then 

and 

^i  and  r,  being  the  constants  of  integration,  and  o  and  x  the 
limits. 

Example. — Let  the  girder  rest   upon  two  supports    and 
carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  w^.     Then 

dM 


am  px     , 

dx  «/o 

and 


X 

M=:C,  +  C,X-'W,--. 
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But  M  is  zero  when  ;r  =  o  and  also  when  x  ■=>  L     Hence 


Therefore, 


and 


t:,  =  o    and    c,  = 


2  2        ' 


dM      wj 

dx         2  * 


Cbr.  2.  The  bending  moment  is  a  maximum  at  the  point 

defined  by  -r-  =  o  =  S,  i.e.,  at  a  point  at  which  the  shearing 
dx 

force  vanishes. 

In  the  preceding  example,  the  position  of  the   maximum 

bending  moment  is  given  by  5  =  o  =  -  -  —  zv^x,    or  x  =  -. 

wJ  I      w.  /*      w  P 
and  its  corresponding  value  is —  =  -~-. 

2    2  ^4  ^ 

W  I 

The  shearing  force  is  greatest  and  equal  to  — ^  \vhen:r=o. 

Cor,  3.  Suppose  that  the  load,   instead  of  varying   contin- 
j^ ,  ,^^._,.j     uously,  consists  of  a  number  of  finite  weights 


at  isolated  points. 

By  reason  of  the  discontinuity  of  the  load- 

FiG.  311.  jj^^  ^.|^^  general  equations  can  only  be   inte- 

grated between  consecutive  points. 

Let  Nr,  N^.^ , ,  be  any  two  such  points,  of  abscissae  x^ ,  x^^^ . 
respectively. 

Between  these  points  equations  {a)  and  (d)  become 

dS  ,     dM       ^ 

—  =  Oy     and     -r-  =  5. 
dx  dx 

.'.  5"  =  a  constant  =  Sr ,  suppose,  between  N^  and  N^^^ . 
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dM 

Hence,   -j    =^  Sr,  and   iJf=5^;r+  c,   between   N^  and 

-.V^^,  ,  c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
Let  M=^  Mr  when  x  =  x^.     Then 

c  =  Mr  —  SrXr ,    and     M  =  SXx  —  jr^)  +  Mr. 

Also,  if  iW=  A/^+,  when  ;r  =  ;r^^., , 

Mr+,   =   Sr{Xr^,    —  ^T,)  +  iW,  . 

The  terminal  conditions  will  give  additional  equations,  by 
means  of  which  the  solution  may  be  completed. 

Example. — The  girder  OA,  of  length  /,  rests  upon  two 
supports  at  0,  A,  and  carries  weights  P^,  P^,  at  points  B,  C, 


A 


R,  R, 


X.       CTT 


Fig.  312. 


dividing  the  girder  into  three  segments,  OB,  BC,  CA,  of  which 
the  lengths  are  r,  s,  /,  respectively. 


The  reaction  /?,  at  (9  =  ^Ik^^rJl^Zl  ^ 
The  reaction  /?,  at  ^  =  ?£AJ^±A  ^ 


Between  O  and  B,  S  is  constant  =  Sr  suppose,  =  i?,. 

/.  M  =  SrX, 

there  being  no  constant  of  integration,  as  i1/=  o  when  x  =z  o. 
Also,  when  x  =  r,  M  =  5,,r. 
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Between  B  and  C,  S  is  constant  =  5,    suppose,  ='  R^  —  /^,. 

tf'  being  the  constant  of  integration. 
But  M  =  SrV  when  x  —  r, 

.-.  <:'  =  (5^  —  5,)r,    and     iW  =  5^  +  (5^  —  5,)r. 

Also,  when  ;ir=:r  +  j,  i)/=5^  +  5^r. 
Between  Cand  ^4,  5"  is  constant  =  5^  suppose,=/?, — P^ — P^^ 
and  hence 

c"  being  the  constant  of  integration. 
But  M  —  S^s-^-  SrT  when  ;r  =  r  +  5. 

.-.  r"  =  5^  +  SrT  —  St(r  +  s\ 
and 

Hence,  at  /},  o  =  5^/  +  5^  +  S^r. 

Cor.  4-    The  equation  — -  =  S  indicates  that  the  shearing 

force  at  a  vertical  section  of  a  girder  is  the  increment  of  the 
bending  moment  at  that  section  per  unit  of  length,  and  is  an 
important  relation  in  calculating  the  number  of  rivets  required 
for  flange  and  web  connections. 

2.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  General  Equations.-- 
The  bending  moment  M  at  any  transverse  section  of  a  girder 

FI 

may    be  obtained  from  the    equation  J/ =  ~-^ ,  R  being  the 
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radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  axis  at  the  section  under 
consideration. 

Let  OA,  in  Figs.  313  and  314,  represent  a  portion  of  the 
neutral  axis  of  a  bent  girder. 


X H  0 


k 


Fig.  3x3.  Fig.  314. 

Take  O  as  the  origin,  the  horizontal  line  OX  as  the  axis  of 
Xy  and  the  line  OF  drawn  vertically  downwards  as  the  axis  oiy. 

Let  X,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  the  neutral 
axis. 

If  /?  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P,  then 


{■+©'!' 


the  sign  being  +  or  —  according  as  the  girder  is  bent  as  in 

Pig*  313  or  as  in  Fig.  314,  and  0  being  the  angle  between  the 

tangent  at  P  and  OX. 

dy 
Now,  ^  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  line 

at  /^  to  the  neutral  axis  makes  with  OX^  and  the  angle  is  always 

dy 
very  small.     Thus,  -j-  is  also  very  small,  and   squares  and 

"igher  powers  of  -j-  may  be  disregarded  without  serious  error. 

Hence, 

I  d^y 

^=  ±  ^,   approximately, 

^nd  the  bending-moment  equation  becomes 


I 


d^y 
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The  integration  of  this  equation  introduces  two  arbitrar}" 
constants,  of  which  the  values  are  to  be  determined  from  given 
conditions.     At  the  point  or  points  of  support,  for  example 
the  neutral  axis  may  be  horizontal  or  may  slope  at  a  giv^-n 
angle. 

Let  B  be  the  slope  at  P,     Since  d  is  generally  very  smalU 


and  hence 


or 


0  =  tan  6,  approximately, 


d^y  dB 


dx'  ~  dx~^  EI' 


From  this  last  equation 

«?  =  ±  ;^/^^^, 

and  the  diajigc  of  slope  between  any  given  limits  is  represea*^^^ 
by  the  corresponding  area  of  the  bending-moment  curve. 


dy  r 

Also,  since  --  —  6,       y  —  J  ^dx. 


and  the  deflection   is  measured  by  the  area  of  a  curve  rep^^ 
senting  the  slope  at  each  point. 
Again,  by  Art.  i, 

dx'   ""dx"      ^ ^ 

Comparing   eqs.  (A)   and   (B),    it   will   be   observed  that 

M 
jfy  ^,  and  ^,  i.e.,  the  deflection,  slope,  :i-i  !  bending  mom^''^ 

are  connected  with  one  another  in  piiu<i!y  the  same  mann^'' 
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'^^  -^/,  5t  and  /,  i.e»,  the  bending  moment,  shearing  force,  and 
•'^^•a^cJ*  Thus,  the  mutual  relations  between  curves  drawn  to 
■"<^I^«"cscnt  the  deJiatioH,  slope,  and  bemHng  moment  must  be  the 
s^.n-fce,  mtUaiis  mutandis,  as  those  between  the  curves  of  bending 
nrioi-rient,  shearing  force,  and  load. 

For  example,  divide  the  <;^iri://wbending-moment  area  into 
^  *^  umber  of  elementary  areas  by  drawing  vertical  lines  at  con- 
^''^  ^T  lent  distances  apart,  and  suppose  these  elementary  areas  to 
^'^F* resent  weights.  Two  reciprocal  figures  connecting/,  ^.  and 
^*^^  ^^ay  now  be  drawn  exactly  as  described  in  Chap.  I,  and  it 
^^    c>ncc  follows  that — 

(n)  Any  two  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon,  or,  in  the  limit 
V^^^l-i  en  the  widths  of  the  elementar>^  areas  are  indefinitely 
^'^■'riinished).  any  two  tangents  tu  the  funicular  or  dcjltction 
c%Aj-^^g^  meet  in  a  point  which  is  vertically  below  the  centre  of 
S^'^^^'vity  of  the  corresponding  effective  moment  area. 

(i;  The  segments  \H,  uH  into  which  the  line  of  weights  is 
^i<icd  by  drawing  OH  parallel  to  the  closing  line  CD,  give  the 
^*^^I>cs  {=  2Mdx)  at  the  supports. 

^\£, — In  the  case  of  a  semi^girder,  the  last  side  of  a 
'^'^^Jj^gon  is  the  closing  line,  and   i«  gives  the  total  change  of 

^  ^c)  If  the  polar  distance  ts  made  equal  to  £/,  the  intercept 

^'^"^i^'een  the  closing  line  and  the  funicular  or  rf«'^eY/i^«  curve 
^^^^^^l^ures  the  deflection. 

3.  Examples  of  the  Form  assumed   hy  the  Neutral 
is  of  a  Loaded  Beam. 

Example  1.  A  semi-girder  fixed  at  one  end  O  so  that  the 
^^^ral  axis  at  that  point  is  hort2ontal  carries  a  weight  IV  at 
other  end  A.     At  any  point  (x,  y)  of  the  neutral  axis 


ili^ 


+£/:^>=jn/-^). 


(A) 


t  ^^cgrating, 

g  a  constant  of  integration.   But 

ni,  r  is  flx.M  at  O,  s     ^'    '   *1ic 
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axis  to  the  horizon  at  this  point  is  zero,  and  thus,  when  x^% 

dy 

•T2  is  o,  and  therefore  ^,  =  a 

Hence, 


Integrating, 

c^  being  a  constant  of  integration.      But  y=^o  when  ^r  =  o, 
and  therefore  ^,  =  o. 
Hence, 

EIy=w[r^-^ (Q 


dy 
Equation  (B)  gives  the  value  of  -7-  ,  i.e.,  the  slope,  at  any 

point  of  which  the  abscissa  is  x. 

Equation  (C)  defines  the  curve  assumed  by  the  neutral  axis, 
and  gives  the  value  of  y,  i.e.,  the  deflection,  corresponding  to 
any  abscissa  x. 

Let  or,  be  the  slope,  and  d^  the  deflection  at  A. 

From  (B), 


and  from  (Q, 


I  w  r 


^     I  wr 
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Ex.  2.  A  semi-girder  fixed  at  one  end  O  carries  a  uniformly 
istributed  load  of  intensity  w. 

At  any  point  P  {x,  y)    of    the  a 
^^utral  axis, 


d^y      w 


w , 


=  -{,P-2lx  +  x^.   .    (A) 


Pig.  310L 


Integrating, 

,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

dy 
But  -J-  z=zo  when  x  =  o,  and  therefore  c^  =  o.     Hence, 


^4=t(^'--^^+t)- 


3/ 


(B) 


Integrating, 


being  a  constant  of  integration. 
But  J/  =  o  when  jt  =  o,  and  therefore  c^  =  o.     Hence, 


Let  a,  be  the  slope  and  d,  the  deflection  at  A.     Hence,  from 

I  wi' 


5). 

id  from  (Q, 


tanar,  =  g^^. 


«/.= 


I  EI' 
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Ex,  3.  A  semi-girder  fixed  at  one  end  carries  a  unifomvl 
distributed  load  of  intensity  w,  and  also  a  single  weight  JKat  l^-ic 
free  end.     This  is  merely  a  combination  of  Examples  i  and 
and  the  resulting  equations  are  : 


(C 


Also,  MA  is  the  slope  and  D  the  deflection  at  the  free  end,- 
from  (B), 

tan  A  =  ^j\-Y-  +  -3-)  =  t*"  **.  +  **"  «•• 
and  from  (C), 

Ci?r,— The  slope  (a)  and  deflection  (d)  of  an  arbitra^^^' 
loaded  semi-girder  may  be  determined  in  the  manner  ^^ 
scribed  in  Art.  2, 

Let  F  be  the  area  of  the  bending-moment  curve.  ^** 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  same  horizontal  distance  i  frotn  ^^^ 
vertical  through  A  as  the  point  T  in  which  the  tangent  3^^ 
intersects  OX. 

F  d 

*\  -p-j^  «  —  angle  A  TX  —  -• 

In  Ex.  3,  e*g., 


and 


2^32' 
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Note. — If  the  semi-girder  in  the  three  preceding  examples 

IS  only  partially  fixed  at  O,  so  that  the  neutral  axis,  instead  of 

being  horizontal  at  the  support,  slopes  at  an  angle  ^,  then 

dy 
when  ;r  =  o,  nr  =  tan  6,  and  the  constant  of  integration, 

^, ,  IS  also  EI  tan  ft    Thus,  the  left-hand  side  of  eqs.  (B)  and 
(C),  respectively,  become 

£/(^-tan6'j     and     £/{y  -  x  tan  0). 

Ex.   4.    The   girder  OA   rests  upon  two  supports  at    O, 
-^,  and  carries  a  weight  IV  at  the  g 

centre.  ^^'''^^        '       ^  "^^ 

The  neutral   axis  is  evidently 
symmetrical   with   respect   to   the 


p  -t-^ 
w 

middle  point  C,  and  at  any  point  ^*°*  ^'^ 

J^  (jr,  ^)  between  O  and  C, 


Integrating, 


ax       4 


«i  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

But  the  tangent  to  the  neutral  axis  at  C  must  be  horizontal, 

/  dy  Wr 

30  that  when  ;r  =  -,  -~  =  o,  and  therefore  ^,  = 2^  . 

i  dx         '  '  16 


Hence, 


^dy     w  ^     wr 


Integrating, 

w       wr 

-•Ely     =_^«--^^  +  ,., 
r,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
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But  ^  =  o  when  ;r  =  o,  and  therefore  ^:,  =  a     Hence 

w       wr 
-  £^J^  =  77^  -  -75-^ (C) 

Cor. — Let  a,  be  the  slope  at  O,  and  rf,  the  deflection  at  the 
centre.     Then, 

I  wr  I  ivr 

from  (B),  tan  «,  =  ^g  -^ ;  and  from  (C),  d,  =  —  -gj . 

^       ^  B  A  ^^'    5'    '^'^^    girder    Oyi    rests 

^^^^~T  ;;:::::'      X  yp^^  supports  at  O,  A,  and  carries 

P"'  C "'  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  in- 

tensity w. 

At   any  point  P  {x,  y)    of   the 
^^^'  3«8.  neutral  axis, 


r 


Integrating, 


—  £/-j^  =  —x (A) 

dx*        2  2  ^    ^ 


r^r^y  wl    ^        WX^     , 


c^  being  a  constant  of  integration 

^     ^y 

ax 
Hence, 

Integrating, 


^      dy  ,  ^         ,    ,        ,  ivl^ 

But  -r-  =  o  when  ^  =  -,  and  therefore  ^,  = , 

tf;r  2  24 

-  EI  j--—x^  --P .       .     .     .     (B) 

(ix       4  6         24  ^^ 


_  ^  Z£^/   ,      wx*      wr 

-^  12  24        24      '     •' 

^,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

But  y  =  0  when  x  =  o,  and  therefore  ^,  =  o. 
Hence 

—  ^/V  =  — x" X (C; 

-^12  24        24  ^ 
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Let  a,  be  the  slope  at  O,  and  d^  the  deflection  at  the  centre. 
Then, 

1  wr  5    wl* 

from  (B),  tan  «.  =  24£7 '  ^"^  ^^^^  (^)'  ^'^JsiRf' 

Ex.  6.  A  girder  rests  upon  two  supports  and  carries  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load  of  intensity  w,  together  with  a"  single 
weight  W  at  the  centre.  This  is  merely  a  combination  of 
Examples  4  and  5,  and  the  resulting  equations  are : 

^,^1/       W      ,  wl         wx^  ,.^ 

_^/*=«'^_Jf/.  +  !!:^^_!^_-',  .   (B) 

dx         4  16       '     4  6  24  '         ^   ^ 


and 


—  Ely      =  ~;r' ^/*;r  +  —x^ x.      (C) 

■^  12  16         '    12  24        24  ^  ' 


Also,  if  i4   IS  the  slope  at  the  origin,  and  D  the  central 
deflection,  we  have,  from  (B), 


tan  A  =  _(^--^  +  -— j  =  tan  a.+  tan  a.; 


24> 

and  from  (C), 

Ci^. — ^The  slope  and  deflection  of  an  arbitrarily  loaded 
girder  resting  upon  two  supports  may  be  determined  in  the 
manner  described  in  Art.  2. 

Let  C  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  deflection  curve.  The 
tangents  at  C  and  O  will  intersect  in  a  point  7*  which  is  ver- 
tically below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bending-moment 
area  corresponding  to  OC. 

Denote  this  area  by  F  and  the  horizontal  distance  of  centre 
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of  gravity  from  OY  hy  x.     Let  a  be  the  angle  between    ^l^'l 
and  Cr  produced.     Then 

F  d 

^  being  the  maximum  deflection. 

In  Ex.  6,  e.g.,  the  girder  being  symmetrically  loaded, 

A  = A 5 —     and     /^r  =  — 2 H ^-^E/d, 

242'382  16  32'    24  82 

Ex.  7.  Suppose  that  the  end   O  of  the  girder  in  Ex.   5 

P  j^         is  fixed.     The  fixture  introduces 

i5f^t  I  a  left-handed  couple  at  O ;  let  its 

O  "^-^^^^^ — .--'-"'a ^^  moment  be  3/,. 

P  Let  the  reactions  at  0  and  -ri 

V  be  /?,,/?, ,  respectively. 

^'°-  3*^  At  any  point  P  {x,  y)  of  the 

neutral  axis, 

But  M,  i.e.,  —  EI-7-i,  is  zero  when  ;r  =  /.  ' 

.\o  =  RJ M, C-^> 

2  * 

Integrating  eq.  (i), 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  -3-  =  o  when  j  =  ^ 
Integrating  Qfl.  (3), 

^•^*       w/;r*         .^;r*  .v 

-£/7  =  y?.-g-  — -i/.- (4.' 

There  is  no   constant   of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  to- 
gether. 
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But  y  also  vanishes  when  ;r  =  /,  so  that 
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o  =  i?,  g-  — ——  MJ. (s). 


24 


Hence,  by  eqs.  (2)  and  (5), 


wP  5  3 

M,  =  -g-,    R,  =  g  W,    and  so    R^  =  gZt//. 


(6). 


Thus,  the   bending-moment,  slope,  and   deflection  equations 
e,  respectively,  • 


d^v      ^  w  wP 

^   dx^^Z  2  8    ""      ' 


-^/$^    =i 


rf;r  16  6  8 


-  Ely      =  \wlx* X*-  ^x\ 

■'  48  24  16 


'(7> 
(8). 

(9> 


C(?r.  I.  The  bending  moment  is  nil  at  points  given  by 

TiJT  5     ,  w  ^        wP 


I  /    e 

■-,  when  ;r  =  —  or  ^     Take  OF •=  —  •     K 
4  4        ' 

rice  nr«  =  o,  -F  is  a  point  of  inflexion. 

the  girder  is  cut  through  at  this  point, 
id  a   hinge    introduced    sufficiently   B  ^ 

Tong  to  transmit  the  shear  (=  f ze//),  Fig.  3«>. 

ie  stability  of  the  girder  will  not  be  impaired. 

Hence,  the  girder  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two 
^dependent  portions,  viz. : 

/ 

(a)  A  cantilever  OF  of  length  — ,  carrying  a  uniformly  dis- 

4 
•ibuted  load  of  intensity  w,  together  with  a  weight  \wl  at  F. 
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The  maximum  bending  moment  on  OF  \i  it  0,  and 

"84.'^  4  8/*   8   * 

ip)  A  girder  FA  of  length  — ,  carrying  a  uniformly  distril 

4 

uted  load  of  intensity  hk 

The  maximum  bending  moment  on  FA  is  at  the  middl 

pointAamlis  =  ^^/J  =  — . 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  from  eq.  (7)  by  puttin^^ 

— — -  —  o.     Whence 
dx 


and  therefore 


O  =  !«// —  wx,     or    X  =  f/, 


The  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  at  different  points 
of  the  girder  may  be  represented  graphically  as  follows: 

The  shearing  force  at  any  point  of  which  the  abscissa  isx  E 

5  ^  \wl  —  wx* 

Take  OB  and  AC,  respectively  equal  or  proportional  to  \t 
and  \ivl\  join  BC.  The  line  BC  cuts  OA  m  Z>,  where  0D^\^' 
The  shearing  force  at  any  point  is  represented  by  the  ordinate 
between  that  point  and  the  line  BC. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  point  {x,y)  is 

5  w  wP 

Take  OG,  DE,  and  OF^  respectively  equal  or  proportional 

W      o  / 

to  -^p    ^wr,  and  ~.     The  bending  moment  at  any  point  is 

represented  by  the  ordinate  between  that  point  and  the  parab* 
ola  passing  through  G,  F,  and  A,  having  its  vertex  at  E  and 
its  axis  vertical 
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dy 
Cor,  2.  The  deflection  is  a  maximum  when  "^z  =  o>  ^-^'j  when 

*"    ^t  the  point  given  by  ;r  =  -^(iS  —  '•^33). 

Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  eq.  (9),  the  corresponding 

^"1  ue  ol  y  may  be  obtained. 

Ex.  8.  If  both  ends  of  the  girder  in  eq.  (7)  are  fixed,  the 

wl 
-^cztion  at  each  support  is  evidently  — ,  and  the  equation  of 

foments  becomes 


*^  "t  ^grating, 


^^dy       ivl  .      w  ^       ^, 
-  EI^  =  —x"  -  ^x*  -  M,x (2> 

dx        ^  6  ^  ^  ^ 


*^  <^    constant  of  integration  is  required,  as  -1-  =  o  when  jr  =  o. 
^p    is  also  zero  when  x  =•  1 1  also  when  x  =  -j. 


^^d  hence 


wr      wr       .^ , 
4  6  »' 


Integrating  eq.  (2), 

w/  w  wl* 

-  Ely  =  —X*  -  ^  x'  -  =— X* (4) 

-^12  24  24  ^^^ 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  j' vanish  together. 
The  centra}  deselection  ^i.e..  when  -^  —  J  /      ^8   ~E7' 
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If  the  load,  instead  of  being  uniformly  distributed,  i^  a 
weight  W^  concentrated  at  the  centre,  then,  lor  one  half  oi  '^Vie 
girder, 

% 

Integrating, 

dv       W 

-EI^=—x'-^M,x (6 

dx        ^  ^  ^ 

dy 
There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  ^  =  o  when  x  =  0. 

-7-  is  also  evidently  zero  when  x  •=.  —.  ^rtd  hence 
dx  ^  2 

0  =  -^P-M,-,     or    M,=z—-.      ...     O) 

Integrating  eq.  (6), 

-  Ely  =  —x'  -  M,-  =  —X*  -  -^x^.      .    .    .   <  ^' 

•^12  *2  12  16 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as;r  and  y  vanish  togetb^^* 

The  central  deflection  = j=rp. 

192  £1 

4.  Supports  not   in  same   Horizontal  Plane.— In  th^ 

preceding  examples  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ends  of  th^ 
girder  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  Suppose  that  oneeno- 
e.g.,  A,  falls  below  O  by  an  amount  j, ,  y^  being  small  as  cam- 
pared  with  /. 

The  abscissae  of  points  in  the  neutral  axis  are  not  sensibly 
changed,  but  the  conditions  of  integration  are  altered.  Con- 
sider Ex.  4. 

Between  O  and  C, 

-eA^"^. (.' 
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grating, 

-^^i=T"^  +  ^' <^) 

a  constant  of  integration, 
grating  again, 

W 
-  Ely  ^ —x' +  c,x. (3) 

s  no  constant  due  to  the  last  integration,  as  x  and  y 

together. 

ueen  Cand  A, 

igrating  twice, 

dy  W 

-^/^  =  --^(/-^)'  +  ^. (S) 

-EIy=^^{l-x)'  +  c^  +  c (6) 

.'ing  constants  of  integration. 

tangent  at  C  is  no  longer  horizontal,  but  makes  a  defi- 

dy 
gle  6  with  the  horizon,  so  that  -^  is  now  tan  6  when 

dy 
Also,  the  values  of  —,-  and  y  at  C,  viz.,  tan  d  and  d^  as 

y  eqs.  (2)  and  (3),  must  be  identical  with  those  given  by 
I  and  (6),  while  the  value  y,  at  y^,  as  given  by  eq.  (6) 
=  /,  is  equal  to  y^ .     Therefore 

W  W 

W  /  W  I 

^/*  +  ^-  =  -  EId=  V  +  ^,-  +  ^.» 
90  2  96  2 

-Ely,  =cj-^c^. 
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Hence, 

fully  defining  both  halves  of  the  neutral  axis. 

dy 
Again,  in  Ex.  6  it  is  no  longer  true  that  ~-  =  o  when 

ax 

I 
X  =  —y  but  the  conditions  of  integration  are  y  =  o  when  jr  =  0, 

Jy 
and  y  =yi  when  x  =  i.     These,  together  with  -~  =  o  when 

X  =  o,  are  also  the  conditions  in  Ex.  7.     Other  cases  may  be 
similarly  treated. 

5.  To  Discuss  the  Form  assumed  by  the  Neutral  Axis 
of  a  Girder  OA  which  rests  upon  Supports  at  O  and  i, 
and  carries  a  Weight  JP  at  a  Point  B,  distant  r  from  0. 

Let  OBA  be  the  neutral  axis  of  the  deflected  girder. 
P  -  „  The  reactions  at  O  and  A  are 


=^^Z — 1 Z^^^^^ ^       /  —  r  r 

^""1 '  P — y —  and  Pjy  respectively. 

^  Let  BC,   the  deflection  at  C. 

Fig.  321.  ~  (/. 

Let  a  be  the  slope  of  the  neutral  axis  at  B, 
The  portions  OB,  BA   must  be  treated  separately,  as  the 
weight  at  B  causes  discontinuity  in  the  equation  of  moments. 
First y  at  any  point  {x,  y)  of  OB, 


Integrating, 


^^dy        ^l  —  rx^   , 
dx  /      2    '     *' 


r,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
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dy 
But  -T-  =  tan  a  when  ;r  =  r,  and  therefore 
ax 

--£/tan  az=zP—^-  +c^. 

Hence, 

.Eii$,-u..)=P^^[i-t^.  .  .  (.) 

Integrating, 

-EI(j>-xtzna)  =  P^^{^^-'^x).    .     .    (3) 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  ^  vanish  to- 
gether. 

Also,  y  '=-d  when  x  =.  r. 

.-.  -£/(^-rtana)= -P^-^-.    ...     (4) 

In  the  same  manner,  if  A  is  taken  as  the  origin,  and  AB 
treated  as  above,  equations  similar  to  (i),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
Wi]]  be  obtained,  and  may  be  at  once  written  down  by  sub- 

^^tuting  in  these  equations  n  —  a  lor  a,  P-=  for  P — -. — ,  /—  r 

^or  ^,  and  r  lor  i  -  r. 

Thus,  the  equation  corresponding  to  (4)  is 


-  £/  { ^  -  (/  -  r)  tan  (;r  -  a)  {  =  -  />  ^  ^L_!i\ 
*^t>t:«ictinge5)froin(4), 


(5) 


P 
EIlX»na  =  -r{l-r%l-2r)',  ....    (6; 


"^^   rrom(4X 


3        / 


(7) 
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Thus,  eqs.  (2)  and  (3)  become 


and 


dy      Pl—r  Pr 

-^^i  =  J^^-67('-^X2/-r).    .    .  (8) 


-Ely     =^L^x*-^':.^l-r^2t-r)x,.    .   (9) 


the  latter  being  the  equation  to  the  portion  OB  of  the  neutral 
axis,  and  the  former  giving  its  slope  at  any  point 
Next,  at  any  point  {x,y)  of  BA, 

-i?/^  =  P^;r-/X;r-r) (lo) 

Integrating, 

dx  /      2       2^  /     I     •> 

c^  being  a  constant  of  integ:ration. 

dy 
But  -7-  =  tan  a  when  x  =.  r. 
dx 


and 

PI  —  r 
c,=  -g— -K2/-r). 

Hence, 

dy       Pl-r  ^       P  Pr^.        ^,       ..^ 

Integrating, 

-  ^^y  =  ^^^'  -  iS^  -  '■)'  -  ?7(^  -  'X2/-  r>r+^  - ' 

r^  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
But  J  =  ^  when  x  ^=i  r. 
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p  I r         P  r 

-      pry-      J'tV-jl 
and  c^  =  o.     Hence, 

-£/y  =  :J^;r'-:J(x-r)'-J^/-rX2/-r>r,      (12) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  portion  BA  of  the  neutral  axis, 
eq.  (11)  giving  its  slope  at  any  point. 

In  the  figure  r  <  -,  and   the   maximum  deflection  of  the 

girder  will  evidently  lie  between  B  and  A^  at  a  point  given  by 

dy 
putting  ;v7=  ^  *"  ^^-  (^2)»  which  easily  reduces  to 

and  therefore 


='-V'-^ 


IS  the  abscissa  of  the  most  deflected  point.     The  corresponding 
deflection  is  found  by  substituting  this  value  of  x  in  eq.  (12). 

If  r  >  -,  the  maximum  deflection  lies  between  O  and  j8,  at 

dy 
a  point  determined  by  putting  ~-  =  o  in  eq.  (8),  which  then 

easily  reduces  to 


from  which 


"='■ — ^• 


—sFf^- 
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Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  eq*  (9), 

J  ^     .            P  i-rir{2l  -^  r)\l 
the  maximum  defiectton  =  '~p'r'—7—  {— —J  • 

Example. — P  =  15,000  lbs.,  /  =  100  ft.,  r  ^  90  ft. 
The  distance  of  most  deflected  point  from  O 


fgo  X  110 


=  57.44  ft.. 


and  the  maximum  deflection 

1 5000 _   10  /goXiioM      500000 


iEI 


EI 


<33)t 


6.  To  Discuss  the  Form  of  the  Neutral  Axisof  aGinler 
OA  which  rests  upon  Supports  at  o  and  A  and  carrier 
several  Weights  /*, ,  F, ,  P, ,  .  .  .  ^  at  points  i,  2,  3,  .  . . ,  af 
which  the  Distances  from  o  are  r, ,  y,  1  r. , . . . ,  respectively'- 


\r-\\--MX 


Fig.  3»a. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  total  effect  of  all  the  weights 
IS  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  separate  weights,  and  thus  cich 
may  be  treated  independently^  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Let  flf^ ,  Of, ,  a^ ,  .  . .  be  the  slopes  at  the  points  i,  3,  3» . « • 
of  the  neutral  axis. 

Considering  /*, ,  the  equation  to  Ol  is 

-  Ely  =  ^'  '-^V  -  §  9(/  -  r  X2/-  r>: 
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and  to  lA^ 

-  Ely  =  §  '-^V  -  §(x  -  r.)'  -  5  ^X/  -  0(2/-  »->. 
Considering  P^ ,  the  equation  to  O2  is 

and  to  2i4, 

and  so  on  for  P^y  P^^  etc. 

The  total  deflection  F  at  any  point  {x,  Y)  is  the  sum  of  the 
deflections  due  to  the  several  loads. 

Take,  e.g.,  a  point  between  3  and  4,  and  let  rfj ,  rf, ,  ^/, , .  .  . 
be  the  deflections  of  this  point,  due  to  P, ,  P, ,  P, , .  .  . ,  respec- 
tively.   Then 

-Eld,  =  -^^-^^r*  -  §9(/-  r.X2/-  r.);r  -  §(x-r.)'; 
-£/^/.  =  § '-=^V  -  §  9(/ -  r,)(2/ -  r>  -  §(;r  -  rO* ; 
-£M  =  §  '-^V  -  §  5(/  -  r.)(2/  -  r.);r  -  ^V  -  ''O* ; 

-£A/.  =  ^  ^V  -  J  ^X/  -  rO(2/  -  r> ; 

■^^soon.     Hence, 

■^   £/K= -£/(</.+</,  +  ...) 

=  g|P.(/-r.)  +  P.(/-rO  +  i'.(/-r.)+...| 
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Again,  the  position  of  the  most  deflected  point  is  found  by 

dY 
making  ^  is  o  in  the  equation  to  that  portion  of  the  neutral 

axis  between  two  of  the  weights  in  which  the  said  point  lie 
The  result  is  a  quadratic  equation,  and  the  value  of  x  derived] 
therefrom  may  be  substituted  in  eq.  (A),  which  then  gives  the 
maximum  deflection,  i 

Example. — ^A  girder  of  loo  ft.  span  supports  two  weigbt^| 
of  20,000  lbs.  and  30,000  lbs,  at  points  distant  respectively  20 ft 
and  60  ft.  from  one  end. 

The  most  deflected  point  must  evidently  lie  between  the 
two  weights,  and  the  equation  to  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  neutral  axis  is  ^ 


20000, 


—  EIY  =  ^(20000  X  80  +  30000  X  40) g— (x  —  20)' 


—  g^(2ooooX  20X80  X  180  +  30000x60X40X140) 


14000 


lOOOO 


(x  —  20)*  —  2640oooar. 


Kis  a  maximum  when 


dV 

—  =  O  =  I4000jr*  —  I0000(4r  —  20)'  —  2640OOOO, 

or 

x'  +  ioo;r  —  7600  =  o, 


or 


X  =  S0497  tt. 


£/ 


r^y 


Remark — Instead  of  assuming  -^  =  ±£/-j^,  it  would_ 

£/  //9 

more  accurate  to  take  -r=-  :=  ±  £/  cos  0  ^  (Art.  2),  anc 

Jlrst  integration  would  make  the  left-hand  side  of  tht  slope 
equation  ±  f/sin  6  instead  of  ±  £/tan  6. 


MOMENT  OF  INERTIA  VARIABLE. 
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7.  Moment  of  Inertia  variable. — In  the  preceding  exam- 
ples the  moment  of  inertia  /  has  been  assumed  to  be  constant. 
From  the  general  equations, 

c  being  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  girder  at  a  transverse 
section  distant  x  from  the  origin. 

Hence,  for  beams  of  uniform  strength^  the  value  of  c  in 
terms  of  x  may  be  substituted  in  the  last  equation,  which  may 
then  be  integrated. 

Again,  let  Fig.  323  represent  a  cantilever  of  length  /,  spe- 
cific weight   Wy  circular  section, 
and  with  a  parabolic  profile,  the 
vertex  of  the  parabola  being  at  A. 

Let  2b  be  the  depth  of  the 
cantilever  at  the  fixed  end. 

Let  the  cantilever  also  carry  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  in- 
tensity/. Fic.,*3. 

Consider  a  transverse  section  of  radius  ^  at  a  distance  x 
from  the  fixed  end. 

Let  Xj  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  neutral  axis  at  the  same 
section.    Then 

^^d^y      wnb^,,        ...    /,,        ^,       ^ 'tz^  d^y 


4   d:^' 


b\ 


But  if  =  j{l  —  X). 

n  b^  d*v      wit  l^  * 


or 


nE^b*  d^y  _wnb^  ._.p 


Integrating, 


TrEb'dy       wTrb^f,        x^   ,  px 
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dy 
There   is  no  constant  of  integration,  as   ^^  :=  o  when  x  =^  < 

Integrating  again, 

There  fs  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  to- 
gcther.  Thus,  equation  (i)  gives  the  slope  at  any  point,  and 
equation  (2)  defines  the  neutral  axis. 


The  slope  at  the  free  end  {x  =  /)  =  £Ai\~'^^\ 


The  deflection  " 


^3 

V-t 
^9 

8.  Springs  Fixed  at  One  End  and  Loaded  at  the  other 
with  a  Weight  W. 

Data. — Length  =  /;  breadth  =  d,  and  depth  =  rf  at  fixed 
support ;  V=  volume  of  spring;  /=  maximum  coefficient  of 
strength  ;  /^  =  maximum  deflection. 

Case  a.  Simpk  rectangular  spring. 

By  Ex.  I,  Art.  39, 

^  _  1  wr     2  fi^ 

-I     since 


I  EI  -  lEd' 


izWl 


WJ^ 


b£f  2  /r 
6/   'zEd 


Hence, 


9     B     ' 
WAE 


« 


The  work  done  =  --—  = 


\%E' 


SPRINGS. 
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Case  b.  Spring  of  constant  depth  but  triangular  in  plan. 
Let  b,  be  the  breadth  at  a  distance  x  from  the  fixed  end. 
Then 

K  _l-x 
b  ~    I    ' 


<ind  /  at  the  same  point 


12  12      / 


bd\ 


Pig.  395. 


dy  _}V  ^_  12WI 


Integrating  twice, 


and 


dy      12WI 
dx  ~  Ebd*^' 

_6Wl 


•.  J  = 


6wr  _fr 

Ebd'  ~  Ed' 


(4) 


Also, 
Hence, 


•   V -=. 


61  Ed~   6E 


WA     rv 

The  work  done  = =  -^^ .    .    . 

2         6E 


.    (5) 
•    (6) 


N.B. — The  results  i  to  6  are  the  same  if  the  springes  are 
compound;  ue.,  if  the  rectangular  spring  is  composed  of  n 
simple  rectangular  springs  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  if  the 
triangular  spring  is  composed  of  n  triangular  springs  laid  one 
above  the  other. 


GIRDER  ENCASTRJ&  AT  THE  ENDS, 
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It  is  required  to  determine  the  pressure  that  must  be  devel- 
oped between  the  blocks  and  the  girder  so  that  the  straight 
portion  between  vertical  sections   at  points  O  and  A  of  the 


w.l 


^ 


Ojh 


-A, 


Fig.  327. 

'^^i-itral  axis  may  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  girder  were 
-^^^^^d  at  these  sections. 

Let  /  be  the  length  of  OA. 

Let  R  be  the  reaction  at  the  surface  BCy  and  r  its  distance 

Let  H  be  the  reaction  between  the  block  and  the  end  CD, 
^^^^  A  its  distance  from  O. 

Let  Pbe  the  weight  of  the  segment  on  the  left  of  the  ver- 
^^^^1  section  Oy  and/  its  distance  from  O. 

Then  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  segment  on  the  left  of  the 
^^c^ion  at  Oy 


wl  wP 

^H P=o,    and    Rr-Pp--Hh =a 

2  12 

.■.R  =  P--, 


and 


H^ 


=  the  required  pressure. 


Again,  take  O  as  the  origin,  OA  as  the  axis  of  ;r,  and  a 
vertical  through  O  as  the  axis  of  jy. 

At  any  point  {x,  y)  of  the  neutral  axis, 


^,(Py      wl        2VX*      wP 
dx^        2  2  12 


(See  Ex.  8.) 
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10.    Oa   the  Work   done   in   bending^  a   Beam.— Let 
^  A^B'C'D'   be   an    originally  rectangular  c!^ 
^-  ment  of  a  beam  strained  under  the  action  of 
Q''  external  forces. 

Let  the  surfaces  A'D",  B*C  meet  m  0\ 
O  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  arc  FQ  o( 
the  neutral  axis. 

Let  Or  =  R  =  0Q\ 
Let  the  length  of  the  arc  FQ  —  dx. 
Consider  any  elementary  fibre/^^  of  length 
dx\  of  sectional  area  n,  and  distant ^^  fromlli 
neutral  axis. 

Let  /  be  the  stress  in  ft*g\ 

The  work  done  in  stretching /'y' 


Pic.  jaSl 


=  il''-'  -  '^)- 


/?'     R+y 


dx*  —  dx  f 

and     /  =  Ea  — ^ =£a^ 

lE 


The  work  done  in  stretching /y  —  ~  "^  dxa/^ 
and  the  work  done  in  deforming  the  prism  A'B'C'iy 
=  2(i  I  dxay* )  =  \^dx2{_ay)  =  ^  ^  dx. 
Hence,  the  total  work  between  two  sections  of  abjtli^ ' 


/*"  I  £/  ^        El  /■'•  dx 


I       M 
But  -^  —  pj;  therefore  the  work  between  the  given  limits 


TRAMSVEHSB   VIBRATJONS. 

This  expression  Is  necessarily  equal  to  the  work  of  the  ex- 

^^nial  forces  between  the  same  limits,  and  is  also  the  semi  vis- 

^a  acquired  by  the  beam  in  changing  from  its  natural  state 

^t  equilibrium, 

CcT. — If  the  proof  load  P  is  concentrated  at  one  point  of  a 

p 
beam,  and  if  d  is  the  proof  deflection,  the  resilience  =  — </, 

If  a  proof  load  of  intensity  w  is  uniformly  distributed  over 
tJic  beam,  and  if  y  is  the  deflection  at  any  point,  the  resili- 

encc  =  ^  /  wydx,  the  integration  extending   throughout   the 

whole  length  of  the  beam. 

The  case  of  the  single  weight,  however,  is  the  most  useful 
in  practice* 

II.  On  the  Transverse  Vibrations  of  a  Beam  resting 
upon  Two  Supports  in  the  same  Horizontal  Plane. 

It  is  assumed— 

ia)  That  the  beam  is  homogeneous  and  of  uniform  sectional 
area. 

{(>)  That  the  axis  {neutral)  remains  unaltered  in  length* 
*^     (f)  That  the  vibrations  are  small. 

That  the  particles  of  the  beam  vibrate  in  the  vertical 
in  which  they  are  primarily  situated.  In  reality,  these 
particles  have  a  slight  angular  motion  about  the  horizontal  axis 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  but  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  the  effect  of  this  motion  is  disregarded. 


JLct 


OA  be  the  beam* 
fee  (7  as  the  origin,  the  neutral  line  OA  as  the  axis  of  jr, 
[and  the  vertical  OY  zs  the  axis  of  ^. 

Consider  an  element  of  the  beam,  bounded  by  the  vertical 
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planes  BC^  B'C  y  of  which  the  abscissae  are  x  and  x^dx, 
respectively. 

Let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  load  per  unit  of  length ;  hence 
wdx  is  the  load  upon  the  given  element,  and  acts  vertically 
through  its  centre. 

Let  5  be  the  shearing  force  at  -5 ;  S-\-  dS  the  shearing 
force  at  B\ 

Let  M  be  the  bending  moment  at  B\  M-^-dM  the  bend- 
ing moment  at  B'. 

w  (Ty 
Also,  the  resistance  of  the  element  to  acceleration  =  -  -ij« 

g  df 

Hence,  at  any  time  /, 

w      d^v 

-dx-^--^S^  {S-^dS)  -  wdx  =  o, 

or 

d^y      zdS 

Again,  taking  moments  about  the  middle  point  of  BB  or 
CC, 

M-{M-\-dM)  +  5^  +  (5+  dS)—  =  o, 


or 

dM 


d.=^- 


d'y 
ButM=  -£/—.     Therefore 


Hence,  from  (i), 
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This  equation  does  not  admit  of  a  finite  integration,  but 
may  be  integrated  in  the  form  of  a  partial  differential  equation. 

12,  Continuous  Girders*^ When  a  girder  overhangs  its 
irings,  or  is  supported  at  more  than  two  points,  it  assumes  a 

ivy  form  and  is  said  to  be  continuous.  The  convex  portions 
in  the  same  condition  as  a  loaded  girder  resting  upon  a 
Ingle  support^  the  upper  layers  of  the  girder  being  extended 
and  the  lower  compressed*  The  concave  portions  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  loaded  girder  supported  at  two  points,  the 
upper  layers  being  compressed  and  the  lower  extended.  At 
certain  points,  called  points  of  contrary  fltxurt\  ox  points  of  in- 
ficxion,  the  curvature  changes  sign  and  the  flange  stresses  are 
necessarily  zero.  Hence,  apart  from  other  practical  considera- 
tions, the  flanges  might  be  wholly  severed  at  these  points  with- 
out endangering  the  stability  of  the  girder. 

13.  The  Theorem  of  Three  Moments. ^ — It  is  required  to 
Jetermine  a  relation  between  the  dtftding  moments  at  any  three 
consecutive  points  of  support  of  a  loaded  continuous  girder  of 
several  spans. 


1 


Pr 


PiG    ijo. 


Let  O,  X,  V  be  the  (r  —  i)th.  rth,  and  (r  +  i)th  supports, 
*'cspcctively. 

Let  ar  =  /,,  jrK  =  4^,, 

Case  A.  Let  w^  be  the  load  per  unit  of  length  on  OX, 
,.^,  the  load  per  unit  of  length  on  XV. 

Let  /?r-i.  ^ei  ^r  +  i  be  the  reactions  at  0,X,  \\  respectively. 

Let  *1/^_,^  J/^,  i^/,^,  be  the  bending  moments  at  O,  X,  V, 
spcctively. 

Let  or  be  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  girder  at  X 
Hakes  with  OV. 

Consider  the  segment  OX^  and  refer  it  to  the  rectangular 
xt%  Ox,  Oy. 
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The  equation  of  moments  at  any  point  (x,  y)  is 

-  £/^  =  R^.^x  -  a/,  Y  +  Mr.,  =  M.     .   .  (I) 
AtX,x  =  lr,  and  M=  M^. 

.:  Rr.Jr   -Wr~-{-Mr.,=Mr (2) 

Similarly,  the  segment  XV  gives 


Combining  (2)  and  (3), 

=  iJ/,(/, +  /,  +  .). (4) 


Rr.J;  +  Rr  +  ^l\  +  ^  -  w/-^  -  Ze;,  + .  ^  +  if,../,  +  if,+  A. 


Integrating  (i), 

-El'^j^  =  Rr.,^-Wr^^Mr.^  +  c,     .   .  (5) 

c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

dy 
When  X  =^  l^,  -J-  =  tan  a. 

.',- EI  tdin  a  =  R,_J^-w J^  + Mr.  Jr  +  c,      .    .    (^ 
Integrating  (5), 

There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as  x  and  y  vanish  together 
Also,  ^  =  o  when  x  =  /^. 

or 

c=-rJ4.  +  JZ_mJ-.   ...    (8) 
'  6    '      '^  24  '2 
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Itituting  this  value  of  c  in  eq,  (6), 

-EIt^na  =  Kj'^^w/^-\^M^Jj (9) 

imilarly»  the  segment  A'K gives 

ng  eqs,  (9)  and  (10),  transposing,  and  simplifying, 

ly,  combining  eqs.  (4)  and  (i  i), 

f  the  girder  is  suppo/ted  at  n  points,  there  are  n  —  2  equa- 
5  connecting  the  corresponding  bending  moments,  and  two 
tional  equations  result  from  the  conditions  of  support  at 
|nds.    Tor  example,  if  the  ends  merely  rest  upon  the  sup- 

I  dy 

|Jf ,  =  O  and  M„^  o;  if  an  end  is  fixed,  ^  =  o  at  that 

It. 

The  point  of  maximum  bending  moment,  the  points  of 
ion,  and  the  point  of  maximum  deflection  in  any  span  are 

I  by  making  -j-  =  q,M=  o,  and  ^  =  o,  respectively. 
Lis,4or  the  span  OX, 


dM 
dx 


=^  0  =  Rr^x  —  w^\ 


R  I  J?* 

/.  X  =:  — ^^\    and  maximum  B.M.  =  — -^-^  +  M._, ; 


J/  =  o  =  Rr.,x  —  w-^  +  M^,^ , 


dratic  giving  x ; 
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dy  X*  X ' 


dx 


'6 


a  cubic  from  which  x  may  be  found  by  trial.  The  maximuia 
deflection  is  obtained  by  substituting  the  value  of  x  in  eq.(7}: 
c  being  given  by  eq*  (8). 

Case  B.  Let  the  loads  upon  OX,  XV,  respectively,  consist  o! 
a  number  of  weights  P^,  P^,  P^,  . .  . ,  distant  p^.P^.p^,  *  ^  -  from 
O,  and  Cj .  G» »  <3.  •  *  *  -  distant  ^, ,  ^, ,  ^, ,  . .  .  fronfi  V.  Refer 
the  neutral  axis  OAX  io  the  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy, 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  total  effect  of  all  the  weights 
is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  weights  taken  sepa- 
rately* J 

Consider  the  effect  of  P^  at  A,  ™' 

The  equation  of  moments  at  any  point  {x,  y)  of  the  neutral 
axis  between  0  and  A  is 


-£/2'  =  ^-^  +  ^-'- 


Integrating^ 


-   ^/^  =  Rr,^  +  M^.^X  +  C,  . 


.  •  (t)! 


w 


r,  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
Integrating  again, 


-  Ely  =  R^f^  +  M,,,—  +  c,x. 


There  is  no  constant  of  integration,  as^  and  >  vanish  together. 
The  equation  of  moments  at  any  point  {x,y)  betwan  A  (^^ ^ 
X\s 
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Integrating, 

-El'^£  =  R,.^-^{x-p:)^^Mr.^^c,.  ...    (5) 

Integrating  again, 

-EIy  =  Rj^-^x-p:fJrMr.!^-\-c^^-c,.       (6) 

dy 
Now,  at  the  point  A^  the  values  of  -7-  and^,  as  given  by 

€qs.  (5)  and  (6),  are  identical  with  those  given  by  eqs.  (2)  and 
(3) ;  also,  in  equation  (6),^  =  o  when  ;r  =  /,,. 
Hence, 


and 


o  =  i?^,^-f(4-Ar  +  ^^.^  +  ^./.+^.; 


so  that 
and 

.,==..  =  . -.ie../^ +^4 -A)'- ^^4- •  •   •  (7) 

Let  a  be  the  slope  at  X\  then,  by  eqs.  (5)  and  (7), 

-  £/  tan  «  =  /e,./^  -  ^(/,  -  A)'(2A  +  A)  +  iJf,-/j.  (8) 

Similarly,  the  segment  XV  gives 

-£/tan(^-a)  =  i?,+.^'4-iJ/^,%.     .    .    ,     .     .    (9) 
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Adding  eqs.  (8)  and  (9),  and  transposing^ 


Kj;  +  Rr^,r 


r+i 


2/. 


(/,->>.)'(2/,+A) 


-iMr-Jr-iM^Jr^.      (10) 

Again,  taking  moments  about  X, 
whence 

R.  _.//  +  z?^./*^.  =  J/X4 + /^.)  -  J^fr.,K 


and  finally,  by  eqs.  (lo)  and  (12), 


M. 


A,,. 


The  effect  of  each  weight  may  be  discussed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  hence  the  relation  between  J/^., ,  J/^,  and  if^+i 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

M,.  Jr  +  2M.{lr  +  /h-.)  +  M^J^,  =  -  2^{i:  -p  ^ 

-2^(/-^-^    (^) 

Or.  I,  The  relation  between  M^^,,  M^,  M^^^  for  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load  may  be  easily  deduced  from  cq.  fl4)* 
For  example,  let  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  ir. 
cover  a  length  2a{<l^)  of  the  span  OX,  and  letj^bethe  distance 
of  its  centre  from  O.    Then 


^v: 


(/.■-/>■)  = 


^w^p 


W^nZOJS^ 


-XV  -/•)  =  -^HV  -^-^ 


which  reduces  to 


•wj; 


when 


1/ being  the  moment  of  the  load  on  the  span,  and  the  reaction, 
»  shear, 

^  Hence,  the  shear  at  the  (r  —  i)th  support  for  the  rth  span 
=  the  reaction  at  the  same  support,  supposing  the  span 
an  independent  girder;  i.e.,  cut  at  its  supports, 
-(-  the  difference  of  the  forces^  or  reactions,  equivalent 
to  the  moments  at  the  supports. 
Again,  let  Af^  be  the  moment  of  the  load  on  the  segment 
£with  respect  to  the  point  (^,  j). 

Hence^  the  total  moment  about  (^,7) 


=  X^,x-M„-\-M,. 


M^_ 


=(f,-^.)+^(/.-,)+f 


^  the  moment  at  the  same  point  supposing  the  span 

an  independent  girder, 
4- the  reactions  equivalent  to  the  moments  J/^, ,  J/^ , 

multiplied  respectively  by  the  segments  Ir  —  ^  and  x. 
In  Fig.  Ill,  0^  being  the  rth  span,  let  OBX  be  the  curve 


Fig.  33 r. 

>{  bending  moments,  supposing  OX  an  independent  girder,  i.e., 
:ut  at  0  and  X,  On  the  same  scale  as  this  curve  is  drawn, 
alee  the  verticals  OE  and  XF  to  represent  M^^  and  J/^,  re- 
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spectively,  and  join  EF,     The  curve  OBX  corresponds  to  tl 
portion  \j-x  —  ^x]  of  the  above  equation,  and  the  line  EF 

to  the  remainder,  i.e*,  — ^'l /^  —  j- 1  +  -j-x.     The  actual  bend- 
ing moment  at  any  point  of  OX  is  represented  by  the  aigibrau^^ 
sum  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  and  line  at  the  same  point™ 
which  will  be  the  intercept  between  them,  since  thex  represent 
bending  moments  of  opposite  kinds. 

Let  A  be  the  effective  moment  area,  or  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  areas  for  the  load  and  for  the  moments  at  O  and  X,  and 
let   X  be    the   horizontal   distance    of   its   centre    of   gravitjrfl 
from  O,  ^ 

Let  -^^  be  the  area  for  the  load»  i.e.,  the  area  of  the  curve 
OBX,  and  let  s^  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  from  O,    Then 


Ax  =  A^r  +  mJ4  +  \  C^^r  -  iW,-.)/,* 


=  A^,+  ^M^.,i;-\-Wrlr\ 


This  result  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  article, 
14.  Applications*— Example    k     Swing-bridges    of  twc> 

spans  revolving  about  a  single  support  at  the  pivot  pier. 
This  is  a  case  of  a  girder  of  two  spans«  0X{—  /,),  XV{^  4^' 

resting  upon  supports  at  O  and   V,  and  continuous  over  a 

pier  at  A' 

The  bending  moments  at  O  and  Fa^^ 

0 M 1^  both  nil. 

T  t  T        Let  M  be  the  bending  monient  at  X 

For  a  uniformly  distributed  load^ 

2j/(/.  +  /.)  =  -iK/; +  «»/.■),    or    M=~\^^^f^j±^. 

w,  being  the  intensity  of  the  load  on  OX,  w^  that  on  XV, 
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For  an  arbitrarily  distributed  load, 

2M{/,  +  i;)  =  -A-£,   or    i/=_ill±|, 

where       A  =  2^{/,' - />')    and     B  =  2^(,I*  -  g'). 

Let  R,,  R,,  R,  be  the  reactions  at  O,  A',  V,  respectively. 
For  a  uniformly  distributed  load, 

•~  2  "^/:~"     8/.(/.+/.) 

iP       V.    ,  AT      -  zt;./.'  +  4^././.'  +  3«>./.» 
•~     2    -+■/;-  8/,(/.  +  /.) 

For  an  arbitrarily  distributed  load, 

^'-  /.       "*"/."  /.       ~2A(A  +  /,)' 


/.      ^/.  h  2 /,(/.  +  /,)• 

If  w,  =  o,  or  if  P  and  hence  A  =  o,  then  /?,  is  negative. 

So  if  «/,  =  o,  or  if  Q  and  hence  j5  =  o,  then  if,  is  nega- 
tive. 

Hence,  if  either  of  the  spans  is  unloaded,  the  reaction  at 
the  abutment  end  of  the  unloaded  span  is  negative  and  that 
end  is  subjected  to  a  hammering  action.  This  evil  may  be 
obviated : 

{d)  By  loading  the  spans  sufficiently  to  make  R^  and  R^ 
zero  or  positive. 

This  result  is  attained  for  R^ 

if  3«'.//  +  4«'.AV,  >«/./.•,  or  if    :^!ii^  >)-A±±.^^ 
and  for  R^ 
if  4«',/./.'  +  iw^:  >  «;./.•,   or  if  ^^^^^  >  i  -^J^y 
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(^)  By  using  a  latching  apparatus  to  keep  the  ends  froir""* 
rising. 

(f)  By  employing  suitable  machinery  to  exert  an  upwarc^B- 
pressure,  at  least  equal  to  the  corresponding  negative  readier^ 
upon  each  end,  which  is  thus  wholly  prevented  from  leaving  it^^ 
seat- 

Cor.  I,    When   the  load   is  uniformly  distributed,  the  c 
tance  x  of  the  point  of  inflection  in  OX  from  O  is  given 

w  jt'  2/f 

M  -^  Q  ^^  R.X ^ — ,  and  therefore   x  =  — - . 

2  W, 

Similarly,  the  distance  of  the  point  of  inflection  in  JTKfi 


If  /j  =  /^  =  /^  then 
And  if  «/,  ^  w,  =  w,  then 


7w,  —  w^ 
i6 


'/,   Je,= 


—  ^V+T^i, 


i6 


In  the  latter  case  — -  —  }/==  — - ,  and  thus  a  hinge  ma 

be  introduced  in  each  span  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  pi«c^*" 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  span,  without  impairing  the  stabili^36| 
of  the  girder.     Hence,  also,  the  continuous  girder  of  two  eqi*  ^^H 
spans  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  tndepende^*^ 
girders,  each  of  length  £/,  resting  upon  end  supports,  and  o^ 

two  cantilevers  each  of  length  -. 

4 

Ex.  2.  Swing-bridges  with  two  points  of  support  at  tii^ 

Ri  Ra  R|  R4 


----[-"-l------ 


-^rr:^ 


Fics.  333. 

pivot  pier,  as,  e.g.,  when  they  are  carried  upon  rollers  runniO? 

in  a  circular  path. 
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This  U  a  case  o{  a  continuous  girder  of  three  spans. 

X.et  /,»  /ty  /,  be  the  lengths  of  the  spaces,  w^yW^^  w^  the 
<^or responding  intensities  of  the  loads,  which  are  assumed  to 
be    uniformly  distributed. 

Let  R^y  R^,  R^,  R^  be  the  reactions  at  the  supports; 
-*^i  ,  M^^  M^y  M^  the  corresponding  bending  moments.     Then 

iJ/,/.  +  2iJf.(/.  +  /.)  +  i/,/,  =  -!(«;./,•  +  «•/.'):  •    (0 
i//.  +  2if.(/.  +  /.)  +  J/y.=  -J(«'./.* +  «'./.").    •    (2) 

I^et  the  ends  of  the  girders  rest  upon  the  supports,  and 
^^svime,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  practice,  that  the  centre  span 
*^   VI  xiloaded,  i.e.,  that  w^  =  o.     Then 

-AT,  =  o    and    M^  =  o. 
^'•c>in  (i)  and  (2), 


and 


x^ce, 


a^r^^L 


2ii/,(A  +  /.)  +  ii/./,  =  «jzc/y;,  ....  (3) 

ii/./.  +  2^.(A +  /.)=- MA' (4) 

_   ^2wj:{i,  +  i;)  +  wjx  ,,, 

^•-4(4/,/,+  3/;  +  4//.  +  4/./.)-     '     •     •  ^^^ 


TT 


^-^'Cring  moments  about  the  second  support, 

_  w,{6lX  +  6/.V.  +  6/.V/  +  8/.V./.)  +  W./.V. 
4(4/y.  +  3/,'  +  4//.  +  4//.) 
*■  ^'Icing  moments  about  the  third  support, 

«/.(6/.V.  +  6/.V.  4-  6/.V.'  +  8/.V./.)  +  wJX 
4(4//.  +  3/.'+4V.  +  4/y.) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Thus  Ry  and  R^  are  both  positive  for  all  unifonn  distribu* 
tions  of  load  over  the  side  spans,  and  no  haminering  action 
can  take  place  at  the  ends. 

Again,  if  the  span  on  the  left  is  unloaded,  i.e.,  \i  w^  —  fx 
M^  \s  positive  and  M^  negative;  and  if  the  span  on  the  right  is 
unloaded,  i.e.,  if  w,  —  o,  J/,  is  negative  and  M^  positive. 

Thus,  at  the  piers,  the  flanges  of  the  girder  will  be  sub-^ 
jected  to  stresses  which  are  alternately  tensile  and  compressiv 
and  must  be  designed  accordingly.     The  same  result  is  also' 
true  for  arbitrarily  distributed  loads. 

Ex*  3.  The  weights  on  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  passing 
over  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans,  each  of  50  ft.  taken  in 
order,  are  as  follows  :   1 5,000  lbs.,  24,000  lbs.,  24,000  lbs..  24,0CJQ 
lbs,,  24,000  lbs.     The  distances  of  the  wheels,  centre  to  centre,! 
taken  in  the  same  order,  are  90  in.,  56  in.,  52  in.,  56  in.    LctJ 
it  be  required  to  place  the  wheels  in  such  a  position  as  to  giv 
the  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  centre  pier. 

The  pier  must  evidently  lie  between  the  third  and  fourth 
wheels. 

Let  X  be  the  distance,  in  inches,  of  the  weight  of  15,000 lb 
from  the  nearest  abutment.     The  remaining  two  weights  on 
the  span  are  respectively  jr  -f  90  and  x  +  146  in.  from 
same  abutment. 

The  two  weights  on  the  other  span  are  142— jr  and  198-1 
in»,  respectively,  from  the  nearest  abutment. 

Hence,  by  Case  B,  Art.  13,  if  M  is  the  bending  moment  ^ 
the  centre  pier, 


-4^X6oo=i|^.i-(6oo'-^)+^(x+9O)16oo'-(x+50)'l] 

+  ^-^(^+t46)i6oo*-(x+i46)'| 

24000 

+  "fo^  X(l42-^)|<Soo»-(l42-^ 
+  ^X(i98-*)}6cx>»-(l98-ifn. 
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dM 
Making  -r-  =  o  for  maximum  value  of  M,  and  simplifyii 

iS;r"  +  27648X  =  2518848, 
and  therefore 

X  =  87.39  in.  =  7.28  +  ft. 

Thus,  the  B.  M.  at  the  centre  pier  is  a  maximum  when  the 
first  wheel  is  7.28  ft.  from  the  nearest  abutment. 

The  maximum  B.  M.  in  inch-pounds  is  obtained  by  substi- 
tuting X  =  87.39  in.  in  the  above  equation. 

15.  Maximum  Bending  Moments  at  the  Points  of  Sup- 
port of  Continuous  Girders  of  n  equal  Spans. 

Let  the  figure  represent  a  continuous  girder  of  n  spans,  i, 
2,  3; .  .  .  «  —  I  being  the  «  —  i  intermediate  supports. 

0123 r~i     r    r+i »— I     n 

"T     A      A      A      A      A      A      A      A      A      A      A     ("" 

Case  I.  Assume  all  the  spans  to  be  of  the  same  length  /, 
and  let  w^,  w^,  .  .  .  «/,_, ,  zc/,  be  the  intensities  of  loads  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  ist,  2d,  .  .  .  («  —  i)th  and  nth  spans, 
espectively. 

By  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments, 

/• 

w.  +  4^«.  +  w.  =  —  tK  +  «^.) ;  •   •   .    .   (2) 
4 

/• 

w.  +  4w,  +  w4  = -tK  +  w'O:-    •    •    •    (3) 
4 

/• 
m,  +  4m,  +  m,=  -  j{w,  +  w,);.    .     .    .    (4) 
4 

/• 

»»4  +  4Wi  +  »».  =  -  rK  +  w.) (5) 

4 
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nt^^^  4-  4^*i-.  + 


w^_,  +  4^«_, 


#ff,_i  ==  -   7(^<f-a  +  ^'•«i)  »  (•" 


4 


»f.  and  ntn  are  both  zero,  as  the  girder  is  supposed  to  be  rest- 
ing upon  the  abutments  at  o  and  n. 

From  these  {n  —  i)  equations,  the  bending  moments  «f| p 
sw, ,  . .  .  m^,^  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  distributed  loads. 

Eliminating  m^  from  2  and  3^ 


4 

Eliminating  m^  from  4  and  x^ , 


4 
Eliminating  «*,  from  5  and  jr,, 

=  -  7lK+«'.)-4(^*+«'4)+i5K+«'J-56(w.+wJ}.  W 
4 

Finally,  by  successively  eliminating  m^^  fw, ,  . ,  ,  w«-,, 

r 

-  -'-  [K  +  ^'i)  -  4K  +  «^4)  +  I5K  +  ^^)  —  . .  • 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  for  the  terms  within  the 
brackets  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even,  and  the  coefficients 
^., ,  a,p-, ,  ap_3 ,  *  .  .  being  given  by  the  law, 
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a.  =  4/jr,  —  dr.  =  209  ; 
«4  =  4^. -^.=    56; 

«,  =  4^,  =      4; 

^,  =  I. 
Commencing  with  equations  «  —  3  and  »  —  2,  and  proceed- 
as  before, 

/• 
4 

upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  for  the  terms  within  the 
kets  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 
Solving  the  two  equations  y  and  ^, 

;,_,tf«_3— ^«-,^3:«.4— 3)ze/,  +  . . .  =F (3^1.-1  +  ^1.-4— ^^-s)^—* 

-  (3^—1  +  ^-4  -  ^-3)^.  =F  {a^xa^  -  a^,a^^  -•  %)w^ 

lence,  since  «/, ,  ze;, , .  . .  zc;^  are  positive  integers,  the  value  of 
ill  be  greatest  when  ze/j ,  zc/, ,  zc/^ ,  zc;, ,  z«/, ,  .  .  .  are  greatest 
ri/,,  w»,  «f, ,  .  .  .  arc  least ;  and  the  value  of  «r,_,  will  be 
'est  when  w^,w^, ,  zc;.«3,  Zf/^,.^,  ...  are  greatest,  and  zt;^.,, 
,  w'j.-bj  •  •  •  are  least.  In  other  words,  the  bending  moments 
e  1st  and  {n  —  i)th  intermediate  supports  have  their  maxi- 
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mum  values  when  the  two  spans  adjacent  to  the  support  in 
question,  and  then  every  alternate  span,  are  loaded,  and  the  re- 
maining spans  unloaded. 

w, ,  w, ,  . .  .  w._,  may  now  be  easily  determined. 

Thus,  by  eq.  (i), 

4 

/«  C  4 

4  ^  «  «_,  —  I 

But  a»_,  =  4a!„-.,  —  a,_3. 

and  IS  greatest  when  ze/, ,  zc;, ,  ze/, ,  z«/, , .  .  .  are  greatest  and  »'i' 
7«^« »  ^«  >  ^11  >  •  •  •  ^re  least. 

Similarly,  by  eqs.  (i)  and  (2), 

4  4 

=  -  -i 3-.  )  (^1-4^1-,  +  4)^1  -  (3^—1^—4  +  I2)w, 

+  (I la,^,^.-^  +  44)«'.  +  .  •  •  ; • 
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1  is  greatest  when  te;, ,  w, ,  zc/^ ,  w,,  zc/. ,  .  .  .  are  greatest  and 
,w^yW^,w^y...  are  least. 

Thus,  the  general  principle  may  be  enunciated,  that  "  in  a 
izontal  continuous  girder  of  n  equal  spans,  with  its  ends 
ting  upon  two  abutments,  the  bending  moment  at  an  inter- 
diate  support  is  greatest  when  the  two  spans  adjacent  to 
h  support,  and  the  alternate  spans  counting  in  both  direc- 
ts, carry  uniformly  distributed  loads,  the  remainder  of  the 
ns  being  unloaded.*' 

Case  II.     The  principle  deduced  in  Case  I  also  holds  true 
in  the  loads  are  distributed  in  any  arbitrary  manner. 
Consider  the  effect  of  a  weight  w  in  the  rth  span  concen- 
ed  at  a  point  distant/  from  the  (r  —  i)th  support. 
By  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments, 

4^i+^.  =  o; (i) 

^i  +  4w,  +  /«.  =  o; (2) 

^.  +  4^.  +  ^4  =  o ; (3) 


p 
,  +  4»f^.,  +  #«^  =  —  w  -^{r  —  /)  =  —A,  suppose ;    (r  —  i) 

=  -  ^  7(/  -  /)(2/  -p)=-B,  suppose ;  (r) 


Pir  +  4^H-i  +  ^r+a  =  o ;       .     ,     .     .     (r  +  l) 


^n^i  +  4^n-i  =  O (»  —  l) 
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By  equations  (i),  {2\  (3),  . .  •  (r  —  2), 

II  I  _    f 


w#-i 


the  upper  or  lower  si^^o  being  taken  according  as  r  iscv^n  or 
odd. 

By  equations  («  —  i),  {n  —  2),  («  —  3),  .  _  (r  +  i), 


=  =F 


w, 


r+3. ♦      ^r^t    _         *^r 


The  coefficients  a  are  given  by  the  same  law  as  for  the  co- 
efficients a  in  Case  L     Thus, 

fft^,^  —  —  z—^^r-i     and     Wr+.  —  - tHr. 

Substituting  these  values  of  fw^^^  and  m^^.,  in  tlie  (r-')^'^] 
and  rth  equations, 


m. 


and 


where 


»,.i4  -  ^')  +;//,  =  -  ^  =  m,.,6-\-m^ 


d  =  4  —  ^--    and     t  =  4  —  — 


Hence,  solving  the  last  two  equations, 
Ac  ^  B 


f^r-i  — 


be  —  1 


and     m^  —  — 


The  ratios  -^'  and   — =^  are  each  less  than  unit)\  wi 
hence  b  and  ^  are  each  <  4  and  >  3. 
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It  may  now  easily  be  shown  that  Ac  —  B  and  Bb  —  A  are 
h  positive.     Hence,  ;//^_,  and  w^  are  both  of  the  same  sign. 
The  bending  moment  m^  at  any  intermediate  support  on 
left  of  r  —  I  is  given  by 


=  -j -nir-x  if  q  and  r  are  the  one  even  and  the  other  odd, 


= '-ntr-x  if  Q  and  r  are  both  even  or  both  odd. 

Thus  the  bending  moment  at  the  ^th  support  is  increased  . 
the  former  case  and  diminished  in  the  latter. 
If  q  is  on  the  right  of  r, 

__  _|_   n-q^i^^  j£  ^  ^^ J  ^  ^j.^  j^^^j^  e,ytn  or  both  odd, 

^M-r+x 


_        ^*«-y+ 


a, 


-'Vir  if  q  and  r  are  the  one  even  and  the  other  odd, 


H-r+a 


i  the  bending  moment  on  the  ^th  support  is  increased  in  the 
rner  case  and  diminished  in  the  latter. 

Thus,  the  general  principle  may  be  enunciated,  that,  "in  a 
"izontal  continuous  girder  of  ;/  equal  spans,  with  its  ends 
ting  upon  two  abutments,  the  bending  moment  at  an  inter- 
diate  support  is  greatest  when  the  two  spans  adjacent  to 
-h  support,  and  the  alternate  spans  counting  in  both  direc- 
ns,  are  loaded,  the  remainder  of  the  spans  being  unloaded.*' 

Case  III.  The  same  general  principle  still  holds  true  when 
-  two  end  spans  are  of  different  lengths. 

E.g.,  let  the  length  of  the  first  span  be  kl,  k  being  a 
merical  coefficient,  and  let  2(1  -\-  k)  =•  x. 

Eq.  (i)  now  becomes 

m,x  -|-  w,  =  o. 
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Proceeding  as  before, 

K  "       b,  ""*"  b,  ""        /^,  -"■^•••' 

the  coefficients  b^,  b^,  b^,  ,  . .  being  given  by  the  same  law  as 
before,  viz., 

^,  =  or ; 

^.  =  4*,  -  *,  =  4^  —  I  ; 
*4  =  4*.  —  ^.=  15-^-4; 
^,  =  4^-*.  =  56^-  IS; 


The  two  sets  of  coefficients  {a)  and  (b)  are  identical  when 
;r  =  4;  and  when  ;r  >  4,  all  the  coefficients  *  except  the  first 
(^1  =  i)  are  numerically  increased. 

Hence,  the  same  general  results  will  follow. 

N,B. — The  equations  giving  vi^  are  simple  and  easily  ap- 
plicable in  practice.     They  may  be  written 


and 


a^   B  —  Ac  ,.     .  , 

w.  =  ±  — —  —. if  a  is  on  the  left  of  r, 

*  CI^-i    oc  —  I 

w,  =  ±  -^^^^  ^^_  ^    if  q  is  on  the  right  of  r. 

If  there  are  several  weights  on  the  rth  span, 

A  =  :^  -f{r  -  /)    and    B=:Ew  ^(/  -  p){2l  -  p). 

Example. — The  viaduct  over  the  Osse  consists  of  two  end 
spans,  eacli  of  94  ft.,  and  five  intermediate  spans,  each  of  126  ft 
The  platform  is  carried  by  two  main  girders  which  are  con- 
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tinuous  from  end  to  end.  The  total  dead  load  upon  the  girders 
may  be  taken  at  one  ton  (of  20CX)  lbs.)  per  lineal  foot. 

Denote  the  supports,  taken  in  order,  by  the  letters  a^  by  c,  rf, 
^yfygy  A,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  bending 
moment  at  d  when  the  bridge  is  subjected  to  an  additional 
proof  load  of  i^^  tons  per  lineal  foot. 

The  spans  aby  cdy  de,  fg  of  each  girder  carry  i  J  tons  per 
lineal  foot. 

The  spans  be,  ef,  gh  of  each  girder  carry  \  ton  per  lineal  foot. 

Denoting  the  bending  moments  at  a,  by  c,  d,  e^  /,  g,  A,  re- 
spectively, by  Wj ,;;/,,...  w, ,  the  intermediate  spans  by  /,  the 
end  spans  by  A/,  and  remembering  that  ;«,  =  o  =  m^ ,  we  have 

2<A+i)  +  w.  =  -^(>&.iJ  +  i); 
4 

w,  +  4w,  +  w,  =  -  -(i  +  I }) ; 
4 

/• 

^.  +  4»«4  +  w»  =  -  A\\  +  I}) ; 
4 

/• 
4 

/• 
m,  4-  4w.  +  w,  =  —  -(i  +  l\)  ; 
4 

m.  +  2m,{k+  I)  =  -  -(ii+  A.i). 
4 

But  k  =  -jVi-  =  h  very  nearly. 

P    2% 
.-.  7;;/,  +  2w.  =  -  -  .  -g-  ; (i) 

w,  +  4^'^  +  '''*"=■"  4  •  2  * ^^^ 
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^1  >  ^t  9  ^t  S'f^  necessarily  very  small  quantities. 

Let  OCXDVh^  the  deflection  curve,  and  let  the  tangent  at 
JC  meet  the  verticals  through  O  and  V  \xi  E  and  /%  and  the 
tangents  at  O  and  Fin  7",  and  7*,. 

Let  6^,  be  the  change  of  curvature  from  ^  to  Jr(=  OT^E). 
u    ^^  u    u       u       u         u  u     y  to  X {z=  FT^V). 

Let  y4, ,  y4,  be  the  effective  moment  areas  for  the  spans  OXy 
XV,  respectively. 

Let  ;r,  be  the  distance  (measured  horizontally)  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  /I,  from  O. 

Let  x^  be  the  distance  (measured  horizontally)  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  A^  from  F. 

Let  0,E=y,,  0,F^y,, 

By  Art.  2, 

yx^^x  —  ^x^x  =  -^^ 

»«  — ^.  =  ^%^x  =  —  "^  • 

But 

7        —     7       >    or     y-r/     —  /  i"/^* 

,     ^«  "  ^>     ,     ^.  -  ^.  I    Mi-^l     .     ^t^.'^ 

Again,  by  Art.  13,  Cor.  2, 

A,x,  =  ^^,  +  i^-«/r'  +  WJr' 
and 

-4^,  ^4,4.1  being  the  areas  of  the  bending-moment  curves  for 
the  spans  OX,  XV,  respectively,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
arc  independent  girders,  or  cut  at  O,  X,  and   V,  and  z^f  -^r+i 
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being  the  horizontal  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  these 
areas  from  O  and  V.     Hence, 

Note.— II  Oy  X,  or  V  is  a^^^  (9,(9,,  then  </,,  rf,,  ori,is 
negative. 

C(^r. — The  forms  of  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  given  in 
Cases  A  and  B,  Art.  13,  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  the 
last  equation. 


Case  A. 

rf.=:o  =  rf,= 

=  ^.; 

^'-38    '" 

.=§' 

2  7«;,+,/%+., 

"r+l  —                  g             *r+i  » 

...  =  'r 

Case  B. 

rf,  =  O  =  ^/,  =  flT. ; 


•^r+1    ^Q  J  *r+l  » 


17.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Continuous 
Girders. — The  aclvantaf:jes  claimed  for  continuous  girders  arc 
facility  of  erection,  a  saviiv^^  in  the  flanfje  material,  and  the  r^ 
moval  of  a  portion  of  the  weight  from  the  centre  of  a  span  to- 
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"•^JMrds  the  piers.  Circumstances,  however,  may  modify  these 
advantages,  and  even  render  them  completely  valueless.  The 
Bangc  stresses  are  governed  by  the  position  of  the  points  of  in* 
Icxion,  which»  under  a  moving  load,  will  fluctuate  through  a 
<listance  dependent  upon  the  number  of  intermediate  supports 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  loading.  In  bridges  in  which  the 
ratio  of  the  dead  load  to  the  live  load  is  small  the  fluctuation  is 
considerable,  so  that  for  a  sensible  length  of  the  main  girders, 
a  passing  train  will  subject  local  members  to  stresses  which  are 
altcrnateh'  positive  and  negative.  This  necessitates  a  local 
increase  of  material,  as  each  member  must  be  designed  to  bear 
a  much  higher  stress  than  if  it  were  strained  in  one  way  only. 

Again,  the  web  of  a  continuous  girder,  even  under  a  uni- 
formly distributed  dead  load,  is  theoretically  heavier  than  if 
each  span  were  independent,  and  its  weight  is  still  further  in- 
creased when  it  has  to  resist  the  complex  stresses  induced  by 
a  moving  load. 

Hence,  in  such  bridges  the  slight  saving,  if  there  be  any, 
Icannot  be  said  to  counterbalance  the  extra  labor  of  calculation 
^and  workmanship. 

In  pirders  subjected  to  a  dead  load  only,  and  in  bridges  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  dead  load  to  the  live  load  is  large,  the 
saving  becomes  more  marked,  and  increases  with  the  number 
of  intermediate  supports,  being  theoretically  a  maximum  when 
the  number  is  infinite.  This  maximum  economy  nuiy  be  ap- 
proximated to  in  practice  by  making  the  end  spans  about  four- 
fifths  the  intermediate  spans. 

In  the  calculations  relating  to  the  Theorem  of  Three  Mo* 
ments,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  quantity  EI  is  constatit, 
while  in  reality  E^  even  for  mild  steel,  may  vary  10  or  15  per 
cent  from  a  mean  value,  and  /  may  vary  still  more.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  variation  has  any  appreciable 
cflcct  if  the  depth  of  the  girder  or  truss  c]\di\\gcs  gradually,  but 
the  effect  may  become  very  marked  wnth  a  rapid  change  of 
^d^h,  as,  c.g.,  in  the  case  of  swing-bridges  of  the  triangular 


The  graphical  method  of  treatment  may  still  be  employed 
aubstilutine.  f-^r  the  actual  curve  of  moments,  a  rtducid 
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curve,  {ormed  by  changing  the  lengths  of  tlie  ordmates  In  the 
ratio  of  the  value  of  £/  B,t  a  datum  section  to  £L 

It  is  often  found  economical  tu  increase  the  depth  of  the 
girder  over  the  piers,  which  introduces  a  local  stiffness  and 
moves  the  points  of  inflexion  farther  from  the  supports.  A 
point  of  inflexion  may  be  made  to  travel  a  short  distance  by 
raising  or  depressing  one  of  the  supports. 

In  order  to  insure  the  full  advantage  of  continuity  the  ut- 
most care  and  skill  are  required  both  in  design  and  workman- 
ship.    Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  excessive  expansio*! 
and  contraction  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  piers] 
and  abutments  must  be  of  the  strongest  and  best  description 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  settlement.     Indeed,  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  to  be  dealt  \vith  in  the  construction  of  coi 
tinuous  girders  are  of  such   a  serious  if  not  insurmouiitabL^ 
character  that  American  engineers  have  almost  entirely  di 
carded  their  use  except  for  draw-spans. 

Much,  in  fact,  is  mere  guesswork,  and  it  is  usual  in  pra^^' 
tice  to  be  guided  by  experience^  which  confines  the  points  c^^ 
inflexion  within  certain  safe  limits. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  prove  desirable  ($  p^^ 
thi  points  of  infiexion  absolutely,  and  the  advantages  of  doii^^ 
so  are  {a)  that  the  calculation  of  the  web  stresses  becom*^^ 
easy  and  definite^  instead  of  being  complicated  and  even  ti^*** 
determinate ;  (^)  that  reversed  stresses  (for  which  pin*tru:!»s^=^* 
are  less  adapted  than  riveted  trusses)  are  almost  cntirc^i' 
avoided;  (r)  that  the  stresses  are  not  sensibly  affected  t^/ 
slight  inequalities  in  the  levels  of  the  supports:  {d)  thatth^ 
i*training  due  to  a  change  of  temperature  takes  place  und^ 
more  favorable  conditions. 

'Wxc  fixing  may  be  thus  effected : 

{a)  A  hinge  may  be  introduced  at  the  selected  point. 

The  benefit  of  doing  so  is  very  obvious  when  circumstance] 
require  a  wide  centre  span  and  two  short  side  spans. 

{S)  H  the  web  is  open,  i.e.,  lattice-work,  the  point  of  infles* 
ion  in  the  upper  flange  may  be  fixed  by  cutting  the  flangt  ^ 
the  selected  point  and  lowering  one  of  the  supports  so  as  to 
produce  a  slight   opening  between  the  severed  parl&    Tht 
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position  of  the  point  of  inflexion  in  the  lower  flange  is  then 
<-^^ fined  by  the  condition  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  hori- 
^^^^^tal  components  of  the  stresses  in  the  diagonals  intersected 
t>>'    z\  line  joining  the  two  points  of  inflexion  is  zero. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  fixing  of  the 
Points  of  inflexion,  or  the  cutting  of  the  chords,  destroys  the 
P''<^>i^erty  of  continuity,  and,  indeed,  is  the  essential  distinction 
*-*^^  xveen  a  continuous  girder  and  a  cantilever. 

Pour  methods  may  be  followed  in  the  erection  of  a  contin- 
"  o  1^  s  girder,  viz. : 

I.  It  may  be  built  on  the  ground  and  lifted  into  place. 

z>.  It  may  be  built  on  the  ground  and  rolled  endwise  over 

tri^    piers.     As  the  bridge  is  pushed  forward,  the  forward  end 

^^^^  as  a  cantilever  for  the  whole  length  of  a  span,  until  the 

^^>ct  pier  is  reached.     This  method  of  erection  is  common  in 

*^  *'^^nce. 

3.  It  may  be  built  in  position  on  a  scaffold. 

4.  Each  span  may  be  erected  separately,  and  continuity  pro- 
^Uced  by  securely  jointing  consecutive  ends,  having  drawn  to- 

\a^ther  the  upper  flanges.  A  more  effective  distribution  of  the 
^^terial  is  often  made  by  leaving  a  little  space  between  the 
flanges  and  forming  a  wedge-shaped  joint. 
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1,  Two  angle^irons,  each  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  i  in.,  were  placed  upon  lup^ 
ports  12  ft.  9  in.  apart,  the  transverse  outside  distance  between  the  twit 
being  9!  in.,  and  were  prevented  from  turning  inwards  by  a  Unn 
upon  the  upper  faces.  Tlie  bars  were  tested  under  uniformly  distiibuu 
loads,  and  each  was  found  to  have  deflected  zf^  in.  when  the  load  - 
the  two  was  looS  lbs.     Find  E  and  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis, 

Ans.  I  —  i^sftV  :    £■=  17,226.139  lbs.;   neutral  axis  J|  in* 
upper  face. 

2,  Both  bars  in  the  preceding  question   failed  together  when 
total  load  consisted  of  lo^  cwts.  (cwt.  =112  lbs.)  uniformly  distnbau 
and  3  cwts.  at  the  centre.     Find  the  maximum  stress  in  the  metal. 

Ans.  Compressive  unit  stress  =  20,323  lbs.; 
Tensile  unit  stress  5=  39.577  Itwi 

3,  Show  that  the  moments  of  resistance  of  an  elliptic  section  M»d  < 
the  strongest  rectani^ular  section  that  can  be  cut  out  of  the  same  arc  i 
the  ratio  of  99  13  to  112,  and  that  the  areas  of  the  sections  are  mill 
ratio  of  33  to  14  1^  2. 

4,  Show  that   the  moments  of  resistance  of  an   isosceles  triang 
section  and  of  the  strongest  rectangular  section  that  can  be  cut  out  1 
the  same  are  in  the  ratio  of  27  to  16,  and  that  the  areas  of  the  two 
sections  are  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4. 

5,  An  angle-iron,   3  in.  x  3  in.  x  ^  in.,  was  placed   upon  soppoiv 
13  ft.  9  in.  apart^  and  deflected  il  in.  under  a  load  of  8  cwt*.  unifo 
distributed  and  2  cwts,  at  the  centre.     Find  E  and  the  position  oi  ^ 
neutral  axis. 

Ans.  E  =  16.079.61 1  lbs.;  neutral  axis  \\\  in. from ttpp<^4 

6,  The  cflcctivc  length  and  central  depth  of  a  cast-iron  girder  r 
upon  two  supports  were  respectively  \\  fi.  7  in.  and  10  in. ;  the  boltd 
flange  was  to  in.  wide  nnd  J^  in.  thick;  the  top  flange  Wits  2\  in. »«( 
iind  \  in.  thick;  the  thickness  of  the  web  was  }  in.  The  ginicr ' 
tested  by  being  loaded  at  points  i\  ft.  from  each  end,  and  failed  wh 
the  load  at  each  point  was  I7i  tons.  What  were  the  loul 
flange  stresses  at  the  moment  of  rupture? 

What  was  the  central  deOection  when  the  load  at  each  point  1 
tons.^    {E  s  18,000.000  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  the  girder  ^  336$  Rm*)! 

Ahs,   164.747.4  lbs.; 
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7.  A  tubular  girder  rests  upon  supports  36  ft.  apart.  At  6  ft.  from 
one  end  the  flanges  are  each  27  in,  wide  and  2}  in.  thick,  the  net  area  of 
the  tension  flange  being  60  in.»  while  the  web  consists  of  two  jV*^^- 
plates,  36  in.  deep  and  18  in.  apart*     Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  angle- 

ans  uniting  the  web  plates  to  the  flanges,  determine  the  moment  of 
distance. 
The  girder  has  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  dead  loa^J  of  56  ions. 
a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  of  54  tons,  and  a  local  load  at  the 
given  section  of  Joo  tons.  What  are  the  corresponding  flange  stresses 
per  square  inch? 

How  many  J»in,  rivets  are  required  at  the  given  section  to  unite  the 
gfle-irons  to  the  flanges? 

Ans.  238,13  X  coeff,  of  strength;  3,3186  tons;  3.896  tons. 

8.  A  yellow-pine  beam.  14  in*  wide  and  15  in.  deep,  was  placed  upon 
Supports  ro  ft.  9  in.  apart,  and  duflecled  %  in.  under  a  load  of  20  tons  at 

the  centre.     Find  E,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

Atts,  E—  1.272,  r  12  lbs, 

9.  What  were  the  intensities  of  the  normal  and  tangential  stresses  at 
J  ft-  from  a  support  and  2^  in.  from  neutral  plane,  upon  a  plane  inclined 

at  30**  10  the  axis  of  the  beam  in  the  preceding  question  ? 

Ans.   132.83  and  218.91  lbs. 

10.  A  beam  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  bends  under  its  own  weight. 
Show  that  the  upward  force  at  the  centre  which  will  exactly  neutralize 
the  bending  action  is  equal  to  |  or  \  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  (w), 
according  as  the  ends  are/r^^-t'  or\fijr^d. 

I  Find  the  neutralizing  forces  at  the  quarter  spans. 
Am.  Ends  free  jV^^  at  each  or  ^tv  2lI  one  of  the  points  of 
division. 
I  Ends  Jt.tai  -f^w  at  each  or  |w  at  one  of   the  points  of 

^ft  division. 

II,  A  beam  8  \n,  wide  and  w^cighing  50  lbs,  per  cubic  foot  rests  upon 
pports  30  ft.  apart.      Find  its  depth  s*.i  that  it  may  deflect  \  in.  under 
Its  own  weight.     {£"  —  1.200,000  it>s,)  Ans,  9.185  in. 

12.  A  rectangular  girder  of  given   length   (7)  and  breadth  0)  rests 
upon  two  supports  and  carries  a  weight  P  at  the  centre.     Find  its  depth 
50  that  the  elongation  of  the  lowest  fibres  may  be  ^^^j^  of  the  original 
engih. 


Ans,  ^^ 


I  J.  A  yellow-pine  beam,  14  in»  wide,  15  in,  deep,  and  weighing  32  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot,  was  placed  upon  supports  10  ft.  6  in.  apart.  Under 
uniformly  distributed  loads  of  59734  lbs.  and  of  127.606  lbs.  the  central 
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deflections  were  respectively  .t8  in,  and  ,29  in*     Find  the  mean  vilocj 

Also  determine  the  additional  weight  at  the  centre  which  will  iivcrtisc  ' 
the  lirst  deflection  by  j^  of  an  inch.        Am,  2,552.9ik>  lbs.;  24,121  Ib^ 

14.  In  the  preceding  question   find   for  the  load  of  59,734  lb,  tb 
maximum  intensities  of  thrust,  tension,  and  shear  at  a  point  hiilf^wa^ 
between  the  i>eutra1  axis  and  the  outside  skin  in  a  transverse  section  j 
one  of  the  points  of  trisection  of  the  beam.    Also  find  the  inclinatiofi 
of  the  planes  of  principal  stress  at  the  point, 

Ans,  1609,255,  169.562,  1 19.364  lbs. ;  0  =  3"  4^** 

15.  A  pitch  pine  beam,  14  in.  wide.  15  in.  deep,  and  weighing  4$  lb*- 
per  cubic  foot,  is  placed  upon  supports  10  ft.  9  in.  apart.  &nd  carrit*  * 
load  of  20  tons  at  the  centre.  Find  the  deflection  and  curvature,  i- 
beint:  1,270,000  lbs.     What  stiflfness  does  thrs  give  ? 

What  amount  of  uniformly  distributed  load  will  produce  the  same 
deflection  }  Ans.  ,{ » :  32  ions. 

16.  In  the  preceding  question  find  the  maximum  intensities  of  thrust. 
tension*  and  shear  at  points  ia)  half-way  between  the  neutral  ttxis  au^i 
the  outside  skin.  (6)  at  one  third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  in  a  irans^ 
verse  section  at  one  of  the  quarter  spans.     Also  find  the  tndinatiofii <rf  ■ 
the  planes  of  principal  stress  at  these  points. 

Ans.— (a)  951.853,  292.969.  329.442  lbs.;  ®  =    9*  34^'. 
(^)  653.774.  »7i'io^.  243,833  lbs.;  6  =  15*  5aJ'. 

17.  A  piece  of  grcenheart.  142  in.  between  suppons,  9  in.  deep.a^^ 
S  in.  wide,  was  tested  by  being  loaded  at  two  points,  distant  23  in.  fro* 
the  centre,  with  equal  weights.  Under  weights  at  each  point  of  44^^ 
lbs..  tK2oo  lbs.,  and  17.920  lbs,  the  central  deflections  were  .13  in«*j7 
in.,  ,67  in.,  respectively.  Find  the  mean  coctficienl  of  elasticity*  TKj 
beam  broke  under  a  load  of  32.368  lbs»  at  each  point*  Find  tBe^ 
coeflicient  of  bending  strength, 

18.  A  ^mple  cast-iron  girder  for  the  Waterloo  Corn  WaTehotii«*r 
Liverpool.  '20  ft.  74  in.  in  length  and  at  in.  in  deptl*  Uotal)  at  the  refltrt 
was  placed  upon  supports  j8  ft.  i^  in.  apart,  and  tested  under  1 
uniformly  distributed  load.  The  top  flange  was  5  in.  x  i^  in..  tl» 
bottom  flange  vvas  18  in.  x  2  in.,  and  the  web  was  li  io.  ihtck.  Tl 
girder  deflected  .15  in.,  .2  in.,  .25  in,,  and  .28  in.  under  lodids  Ondudinf 
weight  of  girder)  of  63,763  lbs..  88.571  lbs..  107468  lbs.,  and  1 19.746 lt»i»* 
respectively,  and  broke  during  a  sharp  frost  under  a  load  of  390.28llbi. 
Find  the  mean  coefficient  of  elasticity  and  the  central  flange  streascsH 
the  moment  of  rupture. 

Ans.  /=  3309.122;  £=  17,427,327165.;  2o,i2i  lbs..  47,168  Ibi* 

19.  A  steel  rectangular  girder,  2  in.  wide,  4  in.  deep,  is  placed 


^X^A/rLAa. 


^^ntre  will  «-        '>>''-'oo,ooo  /he    «   ^ 

***  t-t  effea  .,,„^^  ^""^  ^^^'^  of  .,,  ^.^  P-nts  .,^„,  ; 

economy.  «,,  .  ^^  ..  ^^'^-  A  «  ,0  : 3. 

I  '«"J  given  bv  /i4>  k  /*  **'^*'  *^<:h;  f^)  rt,^   ..,^     **-  C^*  the 

«   Jcto  t„„,,  f«r  square  i„c,,.     pj!^'"*^"""^  allow- 
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2$.  A  uniformly  loaded    beam  with   boih   ends   absolutely  iiicd  \ 
inged  at  the  quarter-spans.     Show  that  the  slope  is  suddenly  i^^w^^ I 
^n  passing  a  hinge. 

z6,  A  horizontal  beam  with  both  ends  absolutely  fixed  is  loaded  wiih 
a  weight  IV  at  a  point  dividing  the  span  into  two  segments  a  and  ( 

IV   f     ab 


Show  tliat   the   deflection  at  the  point  is 
work  done  in  bending  the  beam* 


3^/  \  tf  +  ^ 


and  find  ih 


An$, 


(iEI\  a 

27.  Dett^rmine  the  isosceles  section  of  maximum  strength  which  CAfl 
be  cut  out  of  a  circular  section  of  given   diameter,  and   compare  ih 
strengths  of  the  two  sections. 

28.  A  3-in.  X  3-in»  x  ^-in,  angle-iron,  with  both  ends  fixed  and  aclc 
span  of  20  fi„carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  500 lbs, which oiuJi 
It  to  deflect  2  in.  Find  E,  What  single  load  at  the  centre  will  produc 
the  same  deflection  ?     Find  the  work  done  due  to  bending  in  each  < 

Ans.  E—  20,775^415  lbs.;  25olt)6, 

29.  A  steel  plate  beam  of  uniform  section  ami  30  ft,  span  has  botl 
ends  fixed  and  is  freely  hinged  at  the  points  of  triseciion.  Determine^ 
the  neutral  axis(rt)  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  60.000  lbs,;  \h\  fc 
a  single  load  of  10.000  lbs.  concentrated, ^rxA  7 J  ft.  and^  second,  15  it 
from  a  support. 

roor'  /  jt'X 

Am.  (a)  Side  span,>'  =  —      1 100  —  5^  +  —J ; 


centre  span,>'  = 


_  1750000 


3^/  ■l&h-""'-^^ 

0)  First.   Loaded  span  between  support  and  weight, 

T 


500/      _       iox"\ 
Loaded  span  between  weight  and  hinge. 

Unloaded   side  span   horvrontal;    centre  sp*** 
straight  between  hinges, 
5O0OJr/ 


S^imd.  Side  span,  v  = 


centre  span,  v  = 


250011* 


5000000 
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\  uniformly  loaded  beanit  with  both  ends  absolutely  rtxed,  is 
at  a  point  dividing  the  span  into  segments  a  and  h.  Draw  curves 
of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment,  and  compare  the  strength  and 
fttltiness  of  the  beam  when  the  hinge  is  {a)  at  the  middle  point ;  {b)  at 
a  point  of  trisection  ;  U)  at  a  quarter-span.  Also,  dcterniine  the  slope  of 
Ibe  segments  of  these  points. 


R.^-^^ • 


J^,= 


w  3^*  +  ta^h  +  5^* 


' :  J/''  :  M*"  ::  14  :  U  :  11  ;   D*  :  Dl  :  Z>'" ::  6.25  :  5,29  :  2.66. 
5/(?^j  in  (d;  =  —  —  - 


^.'  6 


in  (d)  =  -7,  "  —    for  segment  a. 


and  = 


^  f  n 


r-  for  segment  ^ ; 


and 


/  /  9 
in  (£•)  =^—  —  "^  for  segment  ii. 

/  /•  92 
=  -;^—  ;;—  fo"^  segment  h, 
E  c  891  * 

i*.  A  horizontal  beam  rests  upon  two  supports  and  is  loaded  with  a 
%ht  Jf^  at  a  point  dividing  the  span   into  segments  it  and  b.     Find 
^^  deflection  at  this  point  and  the  work  done  in  bending  the  beam. 


^Wa 

16   in    A^. 


IV      a*^ 
3  £/ia  -h  b) 


IV^    a^b' 


bEI a  ^b\ 


deflection  J 


A  wroughl-iron  beam  of  reciangiiJar  section  and  20  ft.  span  is 
*n.  deep,  4  in.  wide,  and  is  loaded  with  a  proof  load  at  the  centre.  If 
^  proof  strength  is  7  tons  per  square  inch,  find  the  proof  deflection  and 
jy  resilience,  E  being  12,000  tons,  Ans.  ,029  ft. ;  650  ft. -lbs, 

"33*  Design  a  wooden  cantilever  J 2  ft.  long,  of  circular  section  and 
^^iform  strength,  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  2  tons,  the 

Ifficieiu  of  working  strength  being  i  ton  per  square  inch.     Also,  find 
deflection  of  the  free  end. 
34.  A  girder  tixed  at  both  ^ndii>  carries  i2«  -f  0  W'eights  H'^ concen- 
trated ai  points  dividing  the  length  of  the  girder  into  2/14-2  equal 
divisions.     Find  the  total  central  deflection.  ^       «  +  1  /F/* 

Am. pry. 

192     hi 


Am. 


Taking  fixed  end  as  origin  and  3^  being  radius  in  inches  at 
distance  x  ft.  from  origin,  then  1 1  j*  =  14(12  —  jt)*. 


Deflection  at  end  = 


697.6 
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35,  A  girder  30  m.  long  has  both  ends  rixcd  and  carncs  a  unifonnJy 
distributed  load  of  5800  k.  per  lineal  inetrc  Find  the  deHeciJOM  tnd 
the  work  of  flexure.  ,        56767 500000Q  ^ 

w 


Ans, 


km. 


36.  A  steel  beam  of  circular  section  is  to  cross  a  span  of  15  ftam5 
to  cany  a  load  of  10  tons  at  $  ft.  from  one  end.  Find  its  diameter,  ihe 
stiffness  being  such  that  the  ratio  of  maximum  deflection  10  span  ^ 
»c»i25,     ^=  13,000  tons.  Am.  10.310. 

37.  Determine  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  of  rectangular  s^oo 
which  might  be  substituted  for  tije  round  beani  in  the  preceding  ques- 
tion, the  stiffness  remaining  the  same  and  the  coefficient  of  working 
strength  being  7i  tons  per  square  inch.  .-1^^.  bd*  ^jia 

38.  The  flange  of  a  girder  consists  of  a  pair  of  angle-irons  and  ofi 
plate  which  extends  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  gjrdcr  for  a  cerliin 
required  distance.  Show  that  the  greatest  economy  of  maieniil  t» 
secured  when  the  length  of  the  plate  is  f  of  the  span  and  the  seaiofiaJ 
areas  of  the  plate  and  angle-irons  are  as  4  to  5  (the  girder  brnii 
uniformly  loaded). 

39.  The  flange  of  a  uniformly  loaded  girder  \%  to  consist  oi  t«<> 
plates,  each  of  which  extends  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  girdef  for 
a  certain  required  distance,  and  of  a  pair  of  angle^irons*  Show  (hit 
the  greatest  economy  of  material  is  realized  when  the  lengths  of  tix 
plates  and  angle-irons  are  in  the  ratio  of  12  :  j8  :  23,  and  whcoibeifti* 
of  the  plates  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  5. 

What  should  be  the  relative  lengths  of  the  plates  if  they  are  of  eqoil 
sectional  area  ?  Ans,  1  :  %^  |(  ♦' J -f  i^ 

40.  An  elastic  beam  rests  upon  supports  at  its  ends,  and  a  tfetg**^ 
placed  at  ii  point  A  produces  a  certain  deflection  (//)  at  a  poiot  B^ 
Show  that  if  the  weight  is  transferred  to  B  the  same  defleaion  \f\  •* 
produced  at  A, 

41.  A  uniform  beam  is  supported  by  four  equidistant  props,  of  whic^ 
two  arc  terminaL  Show  that  the  two  points  of  inflexion  in  ihc  middle 
segment  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  props, 

42.  Fmd  the  slope  and  deflection  at  the  free  end  of  the  folkrw^*^ 
aintilcvers  when  bending  under  their  own  wcitrht,  /  being  the  kr. 

it  the  depth  at  the  fixed  end.  w  the  specific  weight,  and  E  the  coc^i^ 
of  elasticity : 

{a)  Of  constant  thickness  t  and  with  profile  in  the  form  of  ainipc^'  * 
with  the  rton-parallel  sides  equal  and  of  depth  la  at  the  free  end 

)f  circular  section  and  with  profile  in  the  form  oi  «n  tsoscck^ 
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wl^            ml       {     a*    ,      a     I 
Ans.—(a} '-  jTTz ;  —^, ',  i  t log  ^  + 


{c)  Of  constant  thickness  and  with  profile  in  the  form  of  a  parabola 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  and  having  its  vertex  at  the  free 
«nd. 

b*^ab''^Za^b-2a^  ] 

eb^  J 

I      Wl*         I     Wl*  2Wl^         \wl^ 

^^^  J  'Eb*  '  6  Te'  ^""^  'Je^  •  TsEb^ ' 

43.  Deduce  the  slope  and  deflection  at  the  free  end— 

{ft)  When  the  depth  2ti  in  (a)  of  the  preceding  question  is  «//,  i.e., 
ivhen  the  profile  is  an  isosceles  triangle. 

(e)  Due  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  fi  over  the 
cantilever  {a).  Hence,  also,  deduce  the  slope  and  deflection  when  the 
depth  2a  is  ////. 

(/)  Due  to  a  weight  ^r^at  the  free  end  of  (a). 

(£■)  Due  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  p  upon  the 
cantilever  (c). 


W 


3  pi' 

AEtb*' 

(^^  4  Ea/  ' 

3       nV* 
2  Enb  -  a)^ 

(  1        ^ 
(  b-^a 

^^>Mv  = 

3    /^/* 
10  Eb*/' 

4  En6  -a)*\      ^  a  2i'  )' 


3^—  g 
2^* 


44.  A  cantilever  of  length  /,  specific  weight  la,  and  square  in  section, 
a  side  of  the  section  being  2b  at  the  fixed  and  2ti  at  the  free  end,  bends 
under  its  own  weight.  Find  the  slope  and  deflection  of  the  neutral  axis 
at  the  free  end.  Hence,  also,  deduce  corresponding  results  when  the 
c:antilever  is  a  regular  pyramid. 

(b  +  a)wn      (b  -f  2a)7v/*      «'/"       w/* 
4Eb*       '  SeF*        •  '^Eb*  *  JeJ'-' 

45.  If  the  section  of  the  cantvlever  in  the  preceding  question,  instead 
of  being  square,  is  a  regular  fi<:ure  with  afty  number  of  equal  sides,  show 
that  the  neutral  axis  is  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  the  point  of  fixture. 

46.  The  section  of  a  cantilever  of  length  /  is  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis 
(vrrftca/)  being  twice  the  minor  axis.     Find  the  deflection  at  the  end 
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under  a  single  wcfglit  W,f  being  the  coefficient  of  working  strtngib 
and  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  ,        /  297     /•/•  \l 

\7000  A'  \\  I 

47.  A  cast-iron  beam  of  an  inverted  T-section  rests  upion  support* 
22  ft.  apart ;  the  web  is  i  in,  thick  and  20  in.  deep;  the  flange  is  1.2  in. 
thick  and  12  in,  wjdc  ;  the  beam  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  *»l 
99^000  lbs.     Find  the  maximum  deflection,  E  being  17,920,000  lbs. 

Ans.  .822  in.  (/  =  l6o8.65)r 

48.  Find  the  m^iximum  deflection  of  a  cast-iron  cantilever  2  in.  w\M 
X  3  in.  deep  x  rzo  in.  long  under  its  own  weight,  E  being  i7,920,ocjolbs^ 

Am.  j{  in 

49.  A  girder  of  umform  strength^  of  length  /,  breadth  h,  and  d?pi1i  ^ 
rests  upon  two  supports  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  biadofa'l^ 
per  unit  of  length,  which  produces  an  inch-stress  ofy  lbs.  at  cvery-point 

of  the  matenal     Show  that  the  central  deflection  b ^I^K 

3      E\iw 

when  b  is  constant  and  r/ variable.     Find  the  deflection  when  d  is  con- 
stant and  b  variable*  ,       p 

Am,  ^y 

$0.  A  semi 'girder  of  unifarm  sirgngih^  of  length  /.  breadth  b,  aftiJ  1 
depth  </,  carries  a  weight  W  at  the  free  end  which  produces  ao  mcii"  3 
stress  of/  lbs.  at  every  point  of  the  material.     Prove  that  the  maiimtifl* 

deflect  ton  is  —  '^^\^A  *^*^"  ^  '*  constant  and  li  variable,  and  ^^  \ 

it  is  twice  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  section  were  untforra  througbo 
and  equal  to  that  at  the  support. 

What  would  be  the  maximum  deflection  if  the  semt-girder  w^' 
subjected  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  w  lbs.  per  unit  of  lengiU  ? 

""•  -yi- 

51,  The  neutral  axis  of  a  symmetrically  loaded  girder,  whose  mo 
of  inertia  \^  constant,  assumes  the  form  of  an  eltipttc  or  circular 
Show  that  llie  bending  nu>ment  at  any  jioinl  of  the  deflected  girder  •* 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  vertical  illsiancr  iwnw^tn  tl>* 
point  and  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  or  circle, 

52.  A   vertical   row  of   watertight    sheet    piling.     12    lu   high, 
iupported    by   a   series   of   uprights   placeii  6  ft.  centra  to  centlt  1 
securely  6xed  at  the  base.     Find  tlic  greatest  deviation  of  ao  upt^f^ 
from  the  verticsd  when  the  water  rist^  to  the  top  of  the  piling.    WlM^ 
will  tbe  ouuimum  dcviatiort  be  when  the  water  is  6  ft.  from  the  top? 

■  l|i*^*    _  3110400         tl^^      ^        ^^         Whc  ^^         ^^       2|l 

"ii£'/  ^^'    3o£/^ 


•">'^5^**-^*-^^ 
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53*  A  vertical  row  of  wtilertl^'bi  shcci  piling,  30  ft.  high,  is  supported 
i>v  'A  scries  of  uprighu  placed  8  ft.  centre  to  centre  and  securely  fixed  at 
tiic  base,  while  the  upper  ends  are  kept  in  the  vertical  by  struts  sloping 
Hat45'^,  \i  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  piling,  find  (a)  the  thrust  on  a 
:sirut ;  {&)  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  an  upright ;  {c)  the  amount 
and  position  of  the  maximum  deviation  of  an  upriglit  from  the  vertical, 

Ans.  45000  V2  lbs.;  max.  B.  M,  = r?,and  maxJntensityof 

deflection  is  a  max.  when 


Stress 


_  I  j  wh^       c_  ^tvh^    } 


.^, 


1515    ( 


and  its  amount  == 


K! 


750  VS 

The  pilini?  in  the  preceding  example  »s  strengthened  by  a  second 
scries  of  struts  sloping  at  45"  from  the  points  of  maximum  deviation. 
Find  the  normal  reactions  upon  an  upright  and  the  bending  moment  at 

ItA   foot. 

What  will  be  the  reactions  and  bending  moment  if  the  second  row  of 
«lfUta  starts  from  the  middle  of  the  uprights? 

Ans.  sxfii\tvk^\  .\nwh^\  .g2027wh\     ^^^k*\  ^^(wX'l  Hl«'^'- 

55,  A  continuous  girder  of  three  spatis,  the  outside  spans  being 
equal,  is  uniformly  loaded.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of 
^e  centre  and  a  side  span  so  that  the  neutral  axis  may  be  horizontal 


over  the  intermediate  supports? 


Am,    4/3 


56.  What  should  the  ratio  be  if  the  centre  span  is  hinged  (a)  at  the 
centre:  (i>  at  the  points  of  tnseciion  ?  ^^j^ (^)  j|/J  :  i ;  (^)  3  :  2  %^2, 

57.  Four  weights,  each  of  6  tons*  follow  each  other  at  fixed  distances 
i  5  ft^  over  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans*  each  equal  to  50  ft.    If  the 

nd  and  third  su(>portsare   1    in.  and   ij  in.,  respectively,  vertically 
low  the  first  support,  find  the  maximum  B.  M.  at  the  intermediate 

*'^^^'^*  -4w.  J.9855  -  -^^)  ft, -ton*. 

5S.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  equal  50-ft.  spans  is  Bxed  at  one  of 
Vhe  end  supports.  The  girder  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of 
sooo  lbs.  per  litical  foot*  Find  the  reactions  and  bending  moments  at 
Xhe  points  of  support*  How  much  must  the  intermediate  support  be 
iuwercd  so  that  it  may  bear  none  of  the  load  ?  How  much  should  the 
(ree  end  be  ihen  lowered  to  bring  upon  the  supports  the  same  loads  as  at 
^Jie  6r8i  ? 

Am.  Reactions  —  23.^*41.  57.i42f,  19*642!  Ujs.  , 

Bending  moments  =  i78,57»tt  ^<>7*^S7}  fMbs; 
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59.  Four  loads,  each  of  12  tons  and  spaced  5,4,  and  5  ft.  apart,  travel 
in  order  over  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans,  the  one  of  '30  and  the  other 
of  20  ft.  Place  the  wheels  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  B.  M.  upon  the 
centre  support,  and  find  the  corresponding  reactions. 

Draw  a  diagram  of  B.  M.,  and  find  the  maximum  deflection  of  each 
span. 

60.  The  loads  upon  the  wheels  of  a  truck,  locomotive,  and  tender, 
counting  in  order  from  the  front,  are  7,  7,  10,  10,  10,  10,  8,  8,  8,  8  tons, 
the  intervals  being  5.  5.  5,  5.  5,  9.  5.  4.  5  ft.  The  loads  travel  over  a 
continuous  girder  of  two  50-ft.  spans  AB,  BC,    Place  the  locomotive, 

etc.,  {a)  on  the  span  AB  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  B.  M.  at  ^ ;  (^)  so  as  ^ 
to  give  an  absolute  maximum  B.  M.  at  B, 

61.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  s^ns  AB,  BC  has  its  two  ends  ^  X 
and  C fixed  to  the  abutments.  The  load  upon  AB  is  a  weight  P  distant  j- 
/  from  A,  and  that  upon  BC  a  weight  Q  distant  q  from  C.  The  length  mtz 
of  AB  =  A ,  of  BC  =  /».  The  bending  moments  at  A,  B,  C are  Mi,  JAa,  ^ 
Mz,  respectively.  The  areas  of  the  bending-moment  cur\''es.for  the  -^ 
spans  AB,  BC  assumed  to  be  independent  girders  are  Ai,  A%,  respect-  — _. 
ively.     Show  that 

Mxix  +  il/,(/,  +  /,)  +  Mth  =  -  2(Ax  +  A%), 
and  M^{lx  +/,)  =  —  2{Axp  +  A^). 

If  /i  =  /iz=z  /,  show  that  Mi  is  a  mdximum  if 

2/(/>/-2^)=3(/>/«-e^'). 

62.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  AB,  BC  rests  upon  supports  at^"  .gnt 
A,  B.  A  uniformly  distributed  load  EF  travels  over  the  girder.  Gi  \^s:  w  is 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  BE  upon  AB,  and  G%  that  of  th^^  xnt 
^ox\\o\\BF  upon  BC.  If  the  bending  moment  at  j£^  is  a  wajr/Vwww, show^^:^'  -w 
that 

AE.EB      AGx 
CF .  FB  -  CG^ ' 

63.  An  eight-wheel  locomotive  travels  over  a  continuous  girder  o^^z^  of 
two  loo-ft.  spans ;  the  truck-wheels  are  6  ft.  centre  to  centre,  the  loa»  -^sad 
upon  each  pair  being  8000  lbs.;  the  driving-wheels  are  8^  ft.  centre  t*-^^'  to 
centre,  the  load  upon  each  pair  being  16.000  lbs. ;  the  distance  centre  t  — ^'  to 
centre  between  the  front  drivers  and  the  nearest  truck-wheels  is  als-^^  so 
8J  ft.  Place  the  locomotive  so  as  to  throw  a  maximum  B.  M.  upon  iim.  J^e 
centre  support,  and  find  the  corresponding  reactions. 

64.  If  an  end  of  a  continuous  girder  of  any  number  of  spans  is  fixc^      <^» 
show  that  the  relation  between  the  moment  of  fixture  (Mt)  and  tt — r7e 

bending  moment  (7?/a)  at  the  consecutive  support,  is  2Mx  -J-  M%  =  — 

or  2.1/,  -{-  Ml  =  — --2[Pp(,i  —  p)(2i  —  f)\  according  as  the  load   upc7/* 
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the  span  (/)  between  the  fixed  end  and  the  consecutive  support  is  of 

uniform  intensity  or  consists  of  a  number  of  weights  Pi » /»i» /^ 

concentrated  at  points  distant  /i,  /«#  A,  .  .  .  from  the  fixed  end, 

!  65.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  spans  AB,  BC,  carrying  a  load  of 

Huniform  intensity,  has  one  end  A  fixed,  and  the  other  end  rests  upon  the 

^pupport  at  C     If  the  bending  moments  at  A  and  B  are  ^qual,  show  that 

the  spans  are  in  the  ratio  of  4/3  to  v'2.  and  find  the  relictions  at  the 

supports,  W%  being  the  load  upon  AB,  and  W%  that  upon  BC. 

Ans,   At  A  reaction  =  i  11% . 

"   C        "        ^|J^,. 
66,  A  viaduct  over  the  Garonne  at  Bordeaux  consists  of  seven  spans, 
.,  two  end  spans,  each  of  57-375  ni.,  and  five  intermediate  spans,  each 
77.06  m. ;  the  main  girders  are  continuous  from  end  to  end,  and  are 
subjected  to  a  dead  load  of  3050  k»  per  lineal  metre.     Determine  the 
lute  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  third  support  from  one  end, 
t\ho  find  the  corresponding  reactions,  the  points  of  inflexion,  and  the 
maximum  deflection  in  the  lirst  and  second  spans. 
I  67,  A  continuous  girder  consists  of  two  spans,  each  50  ft,  in  length ; 

ntiie  effective  depth  of  the  girder  is  8  ft.  If  one  of  the  end  bearings 
^Rcttles  to  the  extent  of  i  in,,  find  the  maximum  increase  in  the  flange 
and  shearing  stress  caused  thereby,  and  show  by  a  diagram  the  change 
y^the  distribution  of  the  stresses  throughout  the  girder.  (Assume  the 
^KfiCtion  of  the  girder  to  be  uniform,  and  take  E  =  25,000,000  lbs,) 

^H  Ans.  Increase  of  maximum  B.  M,  =  WA^^  ~  0 

^B  *•  shearing  force       =  fj/. 

^V  ti/  being  weight  per  unit  of  length,  and  /  tlic  moment  of  inertia. 

68,  A  girder  carr\'ing  a  uniformly  distributed  load  is  continuous  over 
*  four  supports*  and  consists  of  a  centre  span  (/,)  and  two  equal  side 
r^spans  (A)*  Find  the  ratio  of  /i  to /a .  so  that  the  neutral  axis  at  the 
^^■lltermediate  supports  may  be  horizontal.  Also  find  the  value  of  the 
^^atiowhena  hinge  is  introduced  (a)  at  the  middle  point  of  the  centre 

span  ;  i^)  at  the  points  of  trisection  of  the  centre  span  j  {c)  at  the  middle 

points  of  the  half  lengths  of  the  centre  span. 


^B  69.  In  a  certain  Howe  truss  bridge  of  eight  panels,  the  timber  cross- 
■Be*  are  directly  supported  by  the  lower  chords,  and  are  placed  sutfi- 
crentlv  close  to  distribut-?  ilie  load  in  an  approximately  uniform  manner 
over  the  whole  length  of  these  chords,  thus  producing  an  additional 
stress  due  to  flexure.  Asstiming  that  the  chords  may  be  regarded  as 
girders  supported  at  the  ends  and  continuous  over  seven  intermediate 
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supports  cotncidcni  witli  the  panel  pomts.  and  ihdt   these  panel  p«)3» 
are  in  a  truly  horigontal   Imc,  determine  {a)  the  bending  moment»>  i 
reactions  at  the  panel  points ;  0)  the  maximum    intermediate  l)fndi«^ 
moments;  and  (i)  the  pumts  of  inflection,  corresponding  to  a  load  d  i 
per  unit  of  length,  /  being  the  length  of  a  panel. 

Ans*—{a)  At  ist  support;  2d  support;  3d   support: 

B.  M.  =^0  ;     -  ^7L-Pi         -  ,Vr^'^' 

Reaction  =  R^  —  iiJa'/;  ^1  =  ik^^^;  Rt  —  H|st'/: 
At  4Lh  sup|_Hirt ;  5th  support 
B.  M.  ^  -  aVr^'^';  —  itii^* 

React iuii  =^  R,  =  JSi*^/;    R»>  =  Jlf^''- 

(If)  Maximum  irtttrmediaie  B  M    :=  — ^—-^'wPvn  istsfno; 


(388)*  ^ 


(388)' 


6208.5 


(38S; 


^»/'  in4ih. 


(c)  Pomts  of   inflexion   in   the  four  spans  arc  given  W 
n/        388  2 

2 
^,(3/  +  X)  +  i^,f2/  +  JT/  +  i?a(/  +  -r)  +  R,x  -  -(3/  +  :r)*  ^ 


70,  A  continuous  girder  of  two  equal  spans  \sjlxed  ,\t  onco(lbe< 
supports.     The  girder  carries  a  uniformly  distributed    load  of  inicw^^^ 
7f.     If  the  length  of  each  span  is  A  tind  the   reactions  and  motncot^ 
fixture.     How  much  mur^t  the  iniermediate  support  be  lowered  so  th 
it  may  bear  none  of  ihc  load  ?     How  much  should  the  free-end  *up 
then  be  lowered  to  bring  upon  the  supports  the  same  loads  af»  bclort.' 

6 


II       16       13  wP     5  »r     51^ 


28        14 


28 


14  •  48^5'/'  ^^^ 


71.  Each  of  the  main  girders  of  the  Torksey   Bridge  is  conli«»* 
and  consists  of  two  equal  spans,  each    130   ft.  long.    The  girdef< 
double- webbed  ;  the  thickness  of  each  web  plate  is  \  in,  at  the  ^^^ 
and  t  in.  at  the  abutments  and  centre  pier;  the  total  depth  o(  IItc( 
dcrs  is  10  ft,,  and  the  depih  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  flange*  «9'*! 
4I  in.     Find  {a)  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  and  also  (h)  the  p'unt*^ 
inflexion,  when  200  tons  of  live  load  cover  0n£^  span   the  total  dead  i 

'         n  being  180  tons  uniformly  distributed.     The  lopfUnfC* 
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ceKular  ;  its  gross  sectional  area  at  the  centre  of  each  span  is  51  sq.  in  , 
and  the  corresponding  net  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  is  55  sq. 
in.  Determine  {c)  the  flange  stresses  and  (</)  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis.  (/  =  372,500.)  Also  (/)  determine  the  reactions  when,yfrj/,-ff  and, 
second.  Care  lowered  i  in.  (-£'=  16,900  tons.) 
Ans,—{a)  155.  350,  55  tons. 

{b)  loSf^  and  79}  ft.  from  end  support. 

(c)  6.7   and   7.3  tons  per  sq.  in.  in  loaded  span;    1.13  and 

1.22  tons  per  sq.  in.  in  unloaded  span. 

(d)  58.3  in.  from  centre  line  of  top  flange. 


(e)  First,  ^1=  155  •+-4  7ri 


Second.  /?!  =  1 55  —  g  "^  ; 


/?,  =  350  -  -  -^  ; 
I  EI 


>^3  =  55  + 


4  /•' 


^.  =  55—377. 


Where 


18625 
11232' 


72.  Two  tracks,  6  ft.  apart,  cross  the  Torksey  Bridge,  and  are  suj)- 
ported  by  single-webbed  plate  cross-girders  25  ft.  long  and  14  in.  deep. 
If  the  whole  of  the  weight  upon  a  pair  of  drivers,  viz.,  10  tons,  be  directly 
transmitted  to  one  of  these  cross-girders,  draw  the  corresponding  shear- 
ing-force and  bending-moment  diagrams  (i)  if  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
girder  are  Jixed  to  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  main  girders  ;  (2)  if  they 
merely  rest  on  the  said  flanges.  Find  the  maximum  deflection  of  the 
cross-girder  and  the  wori*  done  in  bending  it,  in  each  case. 


Ans.  (I)  ^ 


at  13.208  ft.  from  one  end. 


798845 
EI 

Total  work  of  flexure  =       _.-    ft -tons. 
EI 


73.  A  swing-bridge  consists  of  the  tail  end  AB,  and  of  a  span  BC.  of 
length  I  ft.,  the  pivot  being  at  P.  The  ballast-bo.xof  weight  fFextends 
over  a  length  AD  (=  2r  ft.),  and  the  weight  of  the  bridge  from  D  to  B 
is  w  tons  per  lineal  foot.  If  DB  =  x. 'i(  p  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  the 
bridge,  and  if  q  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  ballast,  show  that  the  total  cost 

is  a  minimum  when  x  •\-  c  ^  f  —■ j,  and  that  the  corresponding 

weight  of  the  ballast  is  7uxv—  —  i  j  4- -wr. 
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74  Co:npare  gfaphually,  the  shearing  forces  and  bending  moraeRO 
along  the  span  Bl  o!  the  bridge  in  the  preceding  question  wbeo  Ue 
bridge  is  closed*  with  their  values  when  ihe  bridge  is  open.  Whacpn^ 
vision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  change  in  the  kind  of  stress? 

75.  Each  of  the  main  girders  of  a  railway  bridge  testing  upon  WO 
end  supports  and  five  intermedtaie  supports  is  fixed  at  the  centre  sup- 
port»  is  3  ft.  deep  throughout,  and  ts  di!signed  to  carry  a  unifornjly  ds- 
tributed  dead  load  of  \  ion  and  a  live  load  of  \  ion  per  lineal  foot.  Tbe 
end  spans  are  each  51  ft*  8  in.  and  the  intermediate  spans  each  5ofl»n 
the  clear  Find  the  reactions  at  the  supports.  The  girders  are  single- 
webbed  and  double-flangf d  ;  the  flanges  are  12  in,  wide  and  equal  tn 
sectional  area,  the  areas  for  the  intermediate  spans  being  15  sq  in,  i»<l 
17  sq,  in.  at  the  centre  and  piers  respectively.  Find  the  corresponding 
moments  of  resistance  and  flange  stresses,  the  web  being  f  in.  thick. 

Ans.  Reaction  at  ist  and  7th  supports  —  'SHHli  •  sit  2d  and  jtb  | 
supports  =  43???lti ;  at  3d  and  5th  suppons  =  3)lHf  •  j 
at  4th  support  =  3^'eWW  ^'^"s. 

At  piers —^  693  and  flange  stresses  are  3*59  tons  persqj 

at  2d  support,  2.45  at  3d,  and  2.83  at  4th. 

At  cenfre  —=  549  «nd  flange  stresses  in  istspan  =  3.210* 

per  sq*  in.,  in  2d  =  1.3.  and  in  3d  =  1,78. 

76.  A  continuous  beam  of  four  equal  spans  carries  a  uniformly  di 
iributed  load  of  w  intensity  per  unit  of  length.     The  second  support 
depressed  a  certain  distance  r/ below  the  horizontal,  and  the  reaction  - 
the  2d  support  is  twice  that  at  the  ist.     Show  that  the  reactions  «i  i^*^ 
j^t»  2d.  3d<  4th.  and  5lh  supports  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  15. 
36,  34,  and  13:  find  d.     With  this  same  value  of  d  find  the  reactions  wh 
one  end  i^fixid. 

77.  A  continuous  girder  of  two  equal  spans  (/)  is  unit 
Show  that  the  ends  will  just  touch  their  supports  tf  the  <.< 

is  raised  ^^ 

78.  \{  di.  di .  d» ,  d%  are  respectively  the  deflections  of  the  1st.  34 1*^ 
and  4th  panel  points  in  question  69.  show  that  the  bending  mooiCDl  ^ 

the  rnT.ldlc  panel  point  ( JA)  is  given  by 

^(69./.  -  88^1  -i^  24//1  -  6d,)  +  y^wr. 
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79.  A  girder  supported  al  the  ends  b  30  ft.  in  the  clear  and  carries 
two  stationary  loads,  viz.,  7  ions  concentrated  at  6  ft*  and  12  tons  ai  18 
ft.  Inrm  the  left  support.  Find  the  position  and  amount  of  the  maxi- 
mum  deflccUon,  and  also  iUtt  work  ol  flexure.  The  girder  is  built  up  of 
pi«itc:)  and  angic' irons  and  is  24  in*  deep.  M  the  moment  of  resistance 
du^  to  the  web  \s  negiucted,  and  if  the  intensity  o\  the  longitudinal  stress 
B  not  10  exceed  5  tons  per  sq.  in,,  wiiat  should  be  the  flange  sectional 
^rea  corresponding  to  the  maximum  bending  moment. 

Am.  Max  deflection  =  f  J-r*  —  \{x  -^  6)'  —  *V*Jr,  where 


,x^  15  3+ ft- 


Work  = 


67161  6 


fi»-tons. 


[I    - .. 
■^                                Sect,  area  =  10,32  &q,  in. 
80.  Determine  the  wrork  of  flexure  and  the  necessary  flange  sectional 
area  at  the  centre  If  tlio  girder  in  the  preceding   question  is  subjected 
ti>  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  40  tons,  instead  of  the  isolated  loads. 


„.    ,        540000. 
Ans,  Work  =  "^rr-- it, -tons:  sect,  area  =  15  sq.  m. 
hi 


81.  (rr)  The  bridge  over  the  Garonne  at  Langon  carries  a  double 
tmck.  is  abuut  693  U.  in  length,  iind  consists  of  three  spans. .-!/?.  BC,  CD. 
The  two  main  girders  are  continuous  and  rest  upon  the  abutments  at 
A  and  D  and  upon  piers  at  B  and  C.  The  eflecitve  length  of  each  of 
the  spans  AB,  CD  is  208  (l.  6  in,,  and  of  the  centre  span  BC 243  ft.  The 
p'  r  load  upon  a  main  girder  is  1377  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  the 

I*;  (S  2688  lbs,  per  lineal  foot.     Find  the  reactions  at  the  sup- 

pMfts  III  when  the  proof  load  covers  the  span  AB\  (2)  when  the  proof 
l4>aAl  covers  the  span  BCi  (3)  when  the  proof  load  cover  the  spans  AB 
ami  BC\  (4)  when  the  proof  load  covers  »he  whole  girder. 

Draw  shearing- force  and  bending- moment  diagrams  for  each  case. 

{$)  At  the  piers  the  web  ts  \  in,  thick  and  tS  ft.  in  depth,  and  each 
ilanf^e  is  made  up  of  four  plates  \  in,  thick  and  3  ft.  wide.  Determine 
the  flange  stresses  for  cases  (1)  and  (3). 

i^y  The  aagIc*irons  connecting  the  flanges  with  the  web  at  the  pier 
mtt  riveted  to  the  former  with  lihin.  rivets  and  to  the  latter  with  uin. 
riveis.  How  many  of  each  kind  are  required  in  one  line  per  lineal  foot 
on  both  fttde2i  of  the  pier  at  B,  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch  being  safe 
shearing  stress  ? 

(</)  The  effective  height  of  the  pier  at  //  is  41  ft.,  its  mean  thicknesis 
ks  14  ft,  9  In.,  its  wifltli  is  45  ft,  9  in.,  and  it  weighs  135  lbs.  per  cubic 
iooi.     If  there  ia  no  surcharge  on  the  bridge,  and  If  the  coefficient  of 

lion  between  the  slidmg  surfaces  at  the  top  of  the  pier  is  taken  at 
show  that  the  ovenurninjij  moment  due  to  the  dilatation  oi  the 

ler¥  ti  about  tV  <>'  the  amount  of  dubility  of  the  pier. 
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i/i  Find  the  points  of  inflexion  and  also  the  maximum  deJUcthm  in 
Case  3. 

Wbai  practical  advantage  is  derived   from    the  calculation  o(  the 
deflection  ? 

Ans.—{a)   Case  j.  j^,  =  353469.95;  /?«  =6569557; 

Rt  =  280612,55  i  ^*  =  10900S.77  lbs* 
J/,=  —  1 22471 1 5.3 :  J/i  =  —  4823424.5  i%At 
Case  2.  i^,  =  6S1S5  2  =  A\  lbs.  ; 
R^  =  6791783  =  R^  lbs.; 
JA=  —  15439537^7  ft.-lbs.  =  J/i. 
Case  3.  R%  ^  312982.65;  T?,.  =  1024035  ; 

/?a  =  647691  ;       /?«=  6912147  lbs. ; 
JA=^  —  1 565031.2;  J/i  =  --  8226621.2  fl.-lt 
Case  4,  A'l  =  422591.42    =  Ri  lbs.; 
A'a  =  1304647. 35  =  R%  lbs. ; 
J/a=  —  15455566  =  jl/»  ft. -lbs. 
(Q    7=2130816;  in  case  i,/»  —  74489  lbs.  per  sq.  loT 

7*^2933-6 

in  case  %/%  =9400*3    "      "    " 

/»  =  5003.5 ' 

(Weakening  effect  of  rivet-holes  in  tension  1 
neglected.) 
(f)    9,1  per  lineal  foot;  11.5  per  lineal  fool. 
{d}  Moment  of  stability   ^  2 3833291 4H  ft.-lbs. ; 
overturning  moment  =  1919408.8  ft.-lbs.; 
ratio  =  12.4, 
{e)    Paints  of  ittflexian:   in  •//?,  157.8  ft.  from  Ax 

at  a  distance  .r  from  B  given  by  .r*— 258}x+tO 
=  0;  in  CAat  54.1  ft.  from  A 
A  fax,  iftfl^cfionj : 


—  (i65/i.r*-  52163.7^*^  +  227693091^1). 


In^^, 

where  .r  is  given  by  66ojx*— 156491.3^ 4. 2 27693091 'fr^s^* 

In  BC,  -!-(i65.2x*-S53829x"+9977485.9J'»— 103373$^^^ 

where  x  is  given  by  jr*  —  3876 j-  4-  5ot96|  ^0. 
A  beam  AB  of  span  /  earning  a  uniformly  distribuled  loft»*  ^ 
intensity  w  is  fixed  &iA  and  merely  supported  at  ^.    The  tnd^^ 
wi* 


lowered  by  an  amount  -— —  . 
16A/ 


Find  the  reactions.     How  much  mui^' 
be  lowered  so  that  the  whole  of  the  weight  may  be  borne  «  /I? 


Ans.  fl^at  •/,  xV^^^^  ^i  ic?* 
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B5.  Solve  the  preceding  question  supposing  the  (bcture  at  A  to  be 
imperfect,  the  neutral  axis  making  with  the  horizontal  an  angle  whose 

^""^^""^  '*  48  El'  '^"''  *^^*  *^^*'  48  S7- 

84.  A  wroughi-iron  girder  of  I-section,  2  ft.  deep,  with  6anges  of  equal 
area  and  having  their  joint  area  equal  to  that  of  the  web.  viz..  48  sq.  in., 
carries  |  ton  per  lineal  foot,  is  100  ft,  long,  consists  of  five  equal  spans* 
and  la  continuous  over  six  supports.  Find  the  reactions  when  the  third 
support  is  lowered  |  in.  How  much  must  this  support  be  lowered  so 
th;it  the  reaction  may  be  ////  at  {a)  the  ist  support;  {b)  the  3d;  (<-)  the 
5tb  }  How  much  must  the  support  be  raised  so  that  the  reaction  mav 
be  nil  at  (</)  the  2d  ;  («r)  the  4th  ;  and  (/)  the  6Lh  support }     E^  16,500 

tAm,  Rs  =  2|}  ;     /?.  =  15^!  ;  /?,  =  3^: 
A"*  =  J4tS  ;  ^»  =  9A ;    ^«  =  4t*j  tons. 
ia)   If  in.;       (^)  Jf J  »«*;    W     ^in,; 
I  {d)  iA't  in-  W  ^Aj  in.;  (/)  H  in. 

5.  If  the  three  supports  of  any  two  equal  consecutive  spans  of  a 
continuous  girder  of  any  number  of  spans  are  depressed  below  the 
horijontal,  show  th.ii  the  relation  between  the  three  bending  momenis 
at  the  supp^irts  will  be  unaffected  if  tlie  depression  of  the  centre  support 
is  a  mean  between  the  depressions  of  the  other  two  supports, 

86.  A  girder  consists  of  two  spans  ///»',  ^C  each  of  length  /,  and  is 
continuous  over  a  centre  pier  B.  A  uniform  load  of  length  za  ( <  /)  and 
onntensily  w  travels  over  v^/?.  Find  the  reactions  at  the  supports  for 
«ny  given  position  of  the  load,  and  show  that  the  bending  moment  at 

IJic  centre  pjer  is  a  majtimum  and  equal    lu  [  I  —  pi     when   the 


ceatxe  of  the  load  is  at  a  distance 


y — ^ — j    frum  A. 


87.  A  continuous  girder  rests  upon  three  supports  and  consists  of 
IWo  unequal  spans  Alt  (:=  A).  BC  \—  /%},  A  unilorm  loud  of  intensity  W 
tmveU  over  A  If,  and  at  a  given  instant  covers  a  length  Al>  (=  r)  of  the 
%f^gL     If  A*i ,  A  are  tlie  reactions  at  A  and  C\  respectively,  show  that 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  slicaring  force  in  front  of  the  moving 
lotd  as  tt  crosses  the  girder. 

88.  If  the  live  load  in  the  preceding  question  may  cover  both  spans. 
«how  that  the  shearing  force  at  any  point  />  is  a  maximum  when  A/> 
a"  '  ■  ■  ■lied. 

r.  taking  itito  account  the  dead  load 
upon  ititf  girdei 
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€9.  A  continuous-girder  bridge  has  a  centre  span  of  300  ft  and  tvo 
side  spans,  each  of  200  ft.  The  dciid  ioad  upon  each  of  ihe  main  gifticn 
is  1250  lbs.  per  lineal  fool*  In  one  of  the  side  spans  there  rs  also  an 
additional  load  of  2500  lbs<  per  lineal  foot  upon  each  girder.  Find  the 
reactions  and  points  of  inflexion.  How  much  must  the  third  support 
from  the  loaded  end  be  lowered  so  that  the  pressure  upon  it  maybcjusi 
zero? 

Am*  Let  VV  —  weight  on  loaded  span  =  750.000  lbs. 

R,  ^  T*4V^  W  lbs. ;  A*.  =  H»f  f^  »b8.; 
i?,  ^  ^VtV  "^  lbs.  \  Ri^i}h^  lbs. 

Distance  of  point  of  inflexion  in  loaded  span  from  nearest^ ; 

end  support  =  i^zjf  ft. 
Distance  of  point  of  inflexion  in  unloaded  end  span  fn>K 

nearest  end  support  =  '45 H  ^^^ 
Distance  of  point  of  indexiun   in  intermediate  span  f  10 1 

end  support  in  unloaded  span  is  the  value  of  x  iolt'^ 

equation  .r'  -*  * j^^.r  +  li-y^fija  =  o. 

5635cx)oo  H' 

"87       £/ 
90.  A  continuous  '>irdcr  AC  consists  of  two  equal  spans  Aff,  BC,t 
of  length  /.  and  carries  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  intensity  m  «p 
AB,  and  of  intensity  w,  upon  BC.     Determine  the  bending  momenui 
the  supports,  the  maximum  intermediate  bending  momcnU,  and  iber 
actions  {a}  when  both  ends  of  the  girder  are  fixed;  (^)  when  one  end 
is  fixed  and  the  other  free. 

Ans.  Denoting  the  reactions  and  bending  moments  at  A.  S, 
by  ^1 ,  Aft ,  Rt .  Mi ,  R3 ,  J/» ,  respectively : 

(a)  Ml  =  —  (--  5W1  -h  Wi) :   il/t  = {wi  +  wi); 

M^Mj,,  in  ^^  =  —  +  ^1 .  to  B^ 

TUft 


3d  support  must  be  lowered  a  distance  = 


40 


^.= 


I 

16 


/ 


16 


(90/1  —  iLH\\   R%—  -iWi^wmi 


2o  20 

i/t  =  o;  Afmojr.  in  AB  =  —  +  iVi ,   in  i?Cs=  — 
J?»  =  ^(i6e/i  -  3W,);  ^,  =  if  ^'^*  +  *9*^» 


i?.  =  ^f-^. 


+    12Tl'A. 
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91.  In  the  preceding  question,  if  Wx  =w^=i  «/,  find  the  points  of  in- 
flexion and  the  maximum  deflection  in  each  case  and  for  each  span. 

Ans. — {a)  Points  of    inflexion   for  AB  or  BC   are  given   by 
6jr'  -  6x1  +  /•  =  o. 
Max.  deflection  for  AB  or  BC  is  given  by 

^EIy= (2/;r-^« -./«), 

24 

in  which  the  value  of  x  is  found  from 

2.r'  —  3/jr  +  /•  =  ©. 

{b)  Points  of  inflexion  in  AB  are  given  by 

\^^  —  I3jr/  +  2/'  =  o,   and  in  ^C  by  jt  =  \\L 

Max.  deflection  for  AB  is  given  by 

-  Ely  =  ~^(i3/^  -  6/>  -  7^'), 

and 

28;r'  —  39/^  +  12/'  =  o. 

Max.  deflection  for  BC  is  given  by 
wx 

and 

2Sx*  —  33jr'  +  4/»  =  o. 

92.  A  continuous  girder /JC  consists  of  two  equal  spans  ^-ff,  i5C  of 
^5  m.  each.    Determine  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports,  the  maxi- 
"ium  intermediate  bending  moments,  and  the   reactions  {a)  when   the 
load  upon  each  span  is  3000  k.  per  metre ;  (b)  when  the  load  per  metre  is 
3000  k.  upon  AB  and  1000  k.  upon   BC.    Call  Mi ,  J/a,  Aft  the  bending 
"foments  and  Ri,  R^, Rt  the   reactions  at  A,  B,  C,  respectively,  and  con- 
sider three  cases,  viz.,  when  botli  ends  of  the  girder  are  free,  when  both 
ends  are  fixed,  and  when  one  end  is  free  and  the  other  fixed. 
'^'w.^Case  I : 

(a)  Mi—o  =  Mt\  i\U  =  —  84375  km. ;  Mn,ax.  in  AB  or  BC 
=  47460.9375  km. 
Rx=z  Rt=z  16875/'  I  ^«  =  562 50i^. 
{b)  i1/i  =  o  =  Aft  \    J/a   =  —  56250  km.  ;    Mmax,  in  AB 
=  58593.75  km.,  in  i>*C  =  7031.25  km. 
/?,  =  18750  k.  ;  R^  =  37500  k.;  Rt  =  3750  k. 
Case  II: 

(a)  Ml  — Mi  —  Mt  =  —  56250  km.;  Mmax.  in  AB  or  BC 
=r  28125  km. 

^1  =    —  =  ^3  =  22500  k. 
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{b)  M,  =  -  65625  km. ;   Ah  =  -  37500  km.;  JA  =-95^5 
km,     Mmns,    in  .^B  =  3339^.4375  km.,  in  BC 
=  6445.3125  km.; 
y?,  =  24375  k.;  R%  =  30000  k.;  /*•  =  5625  k. 
Case  III: 

(a)  Afi  =  —  48214^  km.:  M2  =  —  72321 1  km.;  JA  =  o. 
.^/^^a,  in  AB=  24537^?  km.,  in  A'C  =  52o8»i«  km.; 
/?,  =  2oS92f  k.:  /?i  ^  514284  k.:  /?,  =  482if  k, 
(^)  J/i  =  -  64285!  km.;  M,  -  -^401784  km.;  J/i=o. 
Afma^,  in  ^i5?  =  —  32573^5^  ^»^^'   *"    iyC=  Ii633n*l 

km, ; 
A\   =  24107;  k.;  Ri  =  31071!  k..  A',  =  4821!  k. 

93.  Show  that  a  uniformly  loaded  and  continuous  girderuf  twocq''**! 
spans,  with  both  ends  fixed,  is  2.08  limes  as  stiff  as  if  the  ends  were  I'' 
and  merely  rested  on  the  supports. 

94.  A  single  weight  travels  over  the  span  AB  of  a  girder  of  two  eq^*^ 
spuns.  j4B,  BC,  continuous  over  a  centre  pier  B.    Show  that  the  rtatti' 

An 

at  C  is  a  maximum  when  the  distance  of  the  weight  from'  A  is   -^ 

ends  A  and  Crest  upon  their  supports,  and  when  the  distance  is  \4/^l 
the  two  ends  are  fixed.     Find  the  correspond mg  bending  moments 
the  central  pier. 

95.  A  girder  with  both  ends  fixed  carries  two  equal  loads  J  fat  |w5* 
dividing  the  girder  into  segmenis  a,  d,  t\  Determmc  the  reactions  a" 
bending  momenU  at  the  supports.  ^ 

A        n  -^  wr^*'^'  +  ^  H-  (^aifc  +  j^V  +  2<r*  ^  6tfr*  -i>  6»c*, 

^^a*  4-  6a*6  -h  ya^  4-  ^'  -h  6gV  4-  6a^  +  ^c 

{a  4-  ^  +  ^)* 


^.=  *^ 


Mx  =  fV- 


24V  4-  2a^c  +  ^r*  4-  - 


M, 


IV 


2ar*  +  2ndr  4-  <i*^  +  ^V 


96.  Abridge  a  ft.  in  the  clear  is  formed  of  two  cantilevers •^t»*^M 
iu;ct  in  the  centre  of  the  span  and  are  connected  by  a  boll  capable  ^  j 
transmitting  a  venical  pressure  from  the  one  to  the  iJthen  A  *ti?**l 
H'  ts  placed  at  a  distance  d  from  one  of  the  abutments.  Find  iHf  p'^*  I 
sure  transmitted  from  one  cantilever  to  the  other,  and  draw  the  cii''^| 
of  bending  moments  for  the  loaded  cantilever. 
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97.  The  weights  7.  7,  10,  10,  10,  10,  8,  8,  8,  8  tons,  taken  in  order  pass 
over  a  continuous  girder  of  two  spans,  each  of  50  ft.  and  fixed  at  both 
ends,  the  successive  intervals  being  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  9,  5,  4,  5  ft.  Place  the 
wheels  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  centre  sup- 
port, and  find  it^  value. 

Ans.  First  wheel  25.8399  ft.  from  nearest  abutment ; 
Max.  B.  M.  =  306.62  ft.-tons. 

98.  The  bridge  over  the  Grander  Baise  consists  of  two  equal  spans  of 
19.8  m. ;  each  of  the  main  girders  is  continuous  and  rests  upon  abut- 
ments at  the  ends.  Find  the  position  of  the  points  of  inflexion,  the 
bending  moment  at  the  centre  support,  the  maximum  intermediate 
bonding  moment,  and  the  maximum  flange  stress  {a)  under  the  dead 
load  of  1700  k.  per  lineal  metre;  {b)  under  the  same  dead  load  together 
with  an  additional  proof  load  of  2000  k.  per  lineal  metre  on  one  span. 
The  depth  of  the  girder  =  3.228  m.,  and  /  =  .093929232444. 

Ans, — {a)  14.85  m.  from  the  abutments;  83308.5  kilogram  metres 
(km.);  46,8613^  km.;  1.4315  k. per  sq.  mm. 
{b)  16.18   m.  from  abutment   on  loaded  side;    11.876  m. 
from    abutment    on    unloaded    side;     1323 13.5  km.; 
101991. 65625  km.;  2.27356  k.  per  sq.  mm. 

99.  The  Estressol  viaduct  consists  of  four  spans  of  25  m.  ;  the  main 
girders  are  continuous  and  tlieir  ends  rest  upon  abutments;  the  dead 
load  upon  each  girder  is  1700  k.  per  lineal  metre.  Determine  the 
position  of  points  of  inflexion  in  each  span,  the  reactions  and  bending 
moments  at  the  supports  when  an  additional  load  of  2000  k.  per  lineal 
metre  crosses  {a)  the  ist  span;  {b)  the  ist  and  2d  spans;  (^)  all  the 
spans. 

Also,  find  the  absolute  maximum  bending  moments  at  the  inter- 
mediate supports. 

Ans,  Call  Xx ,  x^  xt,  xa  the  distances  of  points  of  inflexion  in 
1st,  2d,  3d.  and  4th  spans  from  the  ist,  2d,  4tli,  and 
5th  supports,  respectively;  ^1.  A%,  A's,  R^,  R%  the 
reactions;  JA  (=0).  J/a,  J/i,  JA,  Mi  (=0)  the 
bending  moments. 

{a)  Xx  =  20.72  m. ; 

Xt  is  given  by  i70O.ra'  —  4240175.13  -f  395089!  =  o; 
jTa  by  i7oo.r8''  —  477674^-,  +  238839!  =0  ;  .r4=  19.38  m. 
^1  =  383481^  k.;  y?3  =  81  i6o5  k. ;  /?,  =  34107+  k.; 
y?4  =  499Jof  k. ;  y?6  =  i6473i\  ^^ 
Af,=z  I97544t8j  km.;  J/,  =  53571?  km.; 
J/4  =47761 J  km. 
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{h)  xx  —  19.556 m,;  37oar,'  —  io3ooo,r»  +  50357«?  =0 
1700^*'  —  4io7i^f.Vi  +  205357I  =:  o;  Xi  =  20.16S  m. 
iV,  =  36178T  k. ;  A  =^  ^10782 If  k. ;  ^1  =;  639641  k.; 
R,  ^  45892!  k,;  R,  =  17142!  k, 
M%=  258928I  km. :  Mt  =  120535!  km.; 
Aft=  102678!  km. 

(c)  Xi  =  19.64  m. ;  -r,  and  x^  are  given  by 

14-1^' -  375  **  +  1875  =  0- 
^l/a=  J/^  =  247767!  km. ;  Mt  =  165178!  km* 
Abs.  max.  B.  M  at  2ci  support  (=Tnax.  B.  M.  aU^^^^P*' 
(>ort)  occurs  when  1st,  2d.  and  4ih  sjmns  arc  loa(le<3« 


and  =  26450SII  km. 


and  3^ 


Abs.  max.  B,  M,  at  3d  support  occurs  when  2d 
spans  are  loaded  and  =  209821!  km. 
100.  In  the  preceding  question  find  the  absohite  maximum  fli^^K^ 
unit  stress  at  the  piers.  /  being  .093929232444.  Ans.  4.5  k,  pcrsq.  rnm- 
101  -  The  Osse  iron  viaduct  consists  of  seven  spans,  viz..  two  cno 
spans  of  28.8  m*  and  live  intermediate  spans  of  38  m. ;  each  main  g\f^ 
is  continuous  and  carries  a  dead  load  of  1450  k.  per  lineal  metre.  Fino 
the  bending  moments  at  the  supports  when  a  proof  load  of  2250  k.  pe*' 
lineal  metre  for  each  girder  covers  all  the  spans;  and  also  find  the 
absolute  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  fourth  support.  Is  tlie 
following  section  of  sufficient  strength  ?— two  equal  Ganges,  each  cocB* 
posed  of  a  6oo-mm.  x  S-mm.  plate  riveted  by  means  of  two  loo-mfli* 
X  toQ-mm.  X  j2-nim.  angles  to  a  600-ram.  x  10-ram.  vertical  web  pUtc 
and  two  8o-mm»  x  80-mm.  x  ii-mm.  angles  riveted  to  each  horixoRt*^ 
plate  with  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms  15  mm,  from  the  edges  <" 
the  plates ;  the  whole  depth  of  the  section  being  4.016  ra.,  and  the  *!»*" 
tance  between  the  web  plates,  which  is  open,  being  2.8  m.  If  ti^^'* 
ficient,  how  would  you  strengthen  it? 

Am,  J/i  =  416,518  km.;  M^  =  452,790  km.;  M%  ^  443732  tra- 

Max.  B.  M.  =:  542*199  km.     /  =  .14074440467. 


I 


-=s.07009i«3, 

c 


« 


and  majt,  flange  stress  =  -—  =  7.73  k.  per  sq,  row 

This  is  much  too  brge.   The  section  may  be  strcngU»ctt<^  j 
by  adding  two  6oO'mm.  X  8-mm.  plates  to  each  fla^K*^ 
/  is  thus  increased  by  .0783425536,  and  the  flange  ^^^ 
Stress  becomes  5  k.  per  »q.  mm. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 
PILLARS. 

X.  Classification* — The  manner  in  which  a  material  tails 
under  pressure  depends  not  merely  upon  its  nature  but  also 
upon  its  liimensions  and  fortfi.  A  short  pillar,  e.g.,  a  cubical 
lock,  will  bear  a  weight  that  will  almost  crush  it  into  powder, 
lie  a  tltin  plank  or  a  metal  coin  subjected  to  enormous  com- 
pression will  be  only  condensed  thereby*  In  designing  struts 
or  posts  for  bridges  and  other  structures,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  members  have  to  resist  buckling  and  bending  in 
addition  to  a  direct  pressure,  and  that  the  tendency  to  buckle 
or  bend  increases  with  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  a  pillar  to  its 
least  transverse  dimension. 

Hodgkinson,  guided  by  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
^i%*ided  ali  pillars  with  truly  fiat  ami  firmly  bedded  ends  into 
4kr€€  classes,  viz, : 

(A)  Short  Pillars,  of  which  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the 
<liameter  is  less  than  4  or  5;  these  fail  under  a  direct  pressure. 

(B)  J/t'dium  Pillars,  of  which  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the 
diameter  exceeds  5»  and  is  less  than  30  if  of  cast-iron  or  tim- 
l>cr  and  less  than  60  if  of  wrought-iron ;  these  fail  partly  by 
<rushing  and  partly  by  flexure. 

(C)  Lang  Pillars,  of  which  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the 
diameter  exceeds  30  if  of  cast-iron  or  timber,  and  60  if  of 
'wrought-iron ;  these  fail  wholly  by  flexure. 

a.    Further    Deductions   from    Hodgkinson*s    Experi- 
ments*— A  pillar  with  both  ends  rough  from  the  foundry  so 
that  a  load  can  be  applied  only  al  a  few  isolated  points,  and  a 
jpQlar  with  a  rounded  end  so  that  the  toad  can  be  applied  only 
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along  the  axis,  are  each  ane4hird  of  the  strength  of  a  pillar  of 
class  Bi  and  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of 
pillar  of  class  C*  the  pillars  being  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  a  pillar  with  one  end  flat  and  the  othc 
round  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  strengths  of  twej 
pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  one  having  both  cndsfla 
and  the  other  both  ends  round. 

Disks  at  the  ends  of  pillars  only  slightly  increase  thcirj 
strength,  but  facilitate  the  formation  of  connections. 

An  enlar<^emcnt  of  the  middle  section  of  a  pillar  sometime 
increases  its  strength  in  a  small  degree,  as  in  the  case  of  solid 
cast-iron  pillars  with  rounded  ends  which  are  made  stronges 
by  about  onC'Sroatth\  hollow  cast-iron  pillars  are  not  affectcfLl 
The  strength  of  a  disk-ended  pillar  is  increased  by  about /^tf^' 
eis^htk  or  one-ninth  when  the  middle  diameter  is  lengthened  by  j 
50  per  cent.,  but  for  slight  enlargements  the  increase  is  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  strength  of  hollow  cast-iron  pillars  is  not  affected  by>J 
slight  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  as  a  thin  shell  ill 
much  harder  than  a  thick  one.  The  excess  above  or  deficiency  ] 
below  the  average  thickness  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent, 

3.  Form.*-'According  to  Hodgkinson»  tlie  relative  strengths] 
of  long  cast-iron  pillars  of  tqual  weight  and  length  may  be  | 
tabulated  as  follows : 

{a)  Pillars  with  ^rt/ ends. 

The  strength  of  a  solid  round  pillar  being  100, 
**  **  **     square      "  is       93; 

*'  triangular  **         is      110. 
{b)  Pillars  with  round   ends,  i.e.,  ends  for  hinging  or  pi<»| 
connections* 

The  strength  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  being  loO,  j 
"  an  H -shaped  ••        is    74-^^ 

'*  a  -|--shaped  "         is 

The  strengths  of  a  long  solid  round  pillar  with  flat 
and  a  long  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  with   round   endit,  are  ap 
proximately  in  the  ratio  of  2*3  to  !• 

The  stiffest  kind  of  wrought-iron  strut  is  a  buiit  luDc. 
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section  consisting  of  a  cell  or  of  cells,  which  may  be  circular 
rectangular,  triangular,  or  of  any  convenient  form. 

In  experimenting  upon  hollow  tubes,  Hodgkinson  found 
that,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  circular  was  the 
strongest,  and  was  followed  in  order  of  strength  by  the  square 
\Vi  four  compartments  j+i :  the  rixtangle  in  two  compartments, 
i~Tl:  the  f€CtaugU\  a;  and  the  square. 

The  addition  of  a  diaphragm  across  the  middle  of  the  rect- 
angle doubled  its  resistance  to  crippling, 

4-  Modes  of  Failure. — The  manner  in  which  the  crush- 
ing of  short  pillars  takes  place  depends  upon  the  material,  and 
the  failure  may  be  due  to  splittings  bulging,  or  buckling, 

(a)  Splitting  into  fragments  is  characteristic  of  such  cr>'s- 
talhnc,  fibrous,  or  granular  substances  as  glass,  timber, 
stone»  brick,  and  cast-iron* 

The  compressive  strength  of  these  substances  is 
much  greater  than  their  tensile  strength,  and  when  they 
fail  they  do  so  suddenly. 

A   hard  vitreous   material,   e.g.,   glass   or  vitrified 
bfick«  splits  into  a  number  of  prisms  (Fig,  335). 

A  fibrous  material,  e.g,,  timber,  and  granular  materials,  e.g., 
Iron  and  many  kinds  of  stone  and 

\-i^  shear  or  slide  along  planes  oblique 

to  the  direction  of  the  thrust,  and  form 
one  or  more  wedges  or  pyramids  (Figs, 

336t  117^  338)- 

Sometimes  a  granular  or  a  crystalline  substance  will  sud- 
denly give  way  and  be  reduced  to  powder. 

l^)  Bulging,  i,e..  a  lateral  spreading  out,  is  characteristic  of 
blocks  of  fibrous  materials,  e.g.,  wrought  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
timber,  ami  fracture  occurs  in  the  ft>rm  of  longitudinal  cracks, 

AH  substances,  however,  even  the  most  crystalline,  will 
bulge  slightly  before  they  fail,  if  they  possess  some  degree  of 
toughness. 

{c)  Buckling  is  characteristic  of  fibrous  materials,  and  the 

stance  of  a  pillar  to  buckling  is  always  less  than  its  resist- 
ancc  to  direct  crushing,  and  is  independent  of  lengtJK 

Thin  malleable  pLntes  usually  fail  by  the  bending,  pucker- 


Fig.  3s6.      Fig,  357*     Pig,  jjl 
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ing,  wrinkling,  or  crumpling  up  of  the  fibres,  and  the  same 
phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  timber  and  of  long 
bars. 

Long   plate   tubes,  when  compressed  longitudinally,  fir 
bend  and  eventually  fail  by  the  buckling  of  a  short  length 
the  concave  side. 

The   ultimate  resistance  to  buckling   of  a  well-made  an 
well-shaped  tube  is  about  27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  seciion  \ 
metal,  which   may  be  increased  to  35,000  or  36,000  lbs. 
square  inch  by  dividing  the  tube  into  two  or  more  compart- 
ments.  I 

A  rectangular  wrought-iron  or  steel  tube  offers  the  greatest 
resistance  to  buckling  when  the  mass  of  the  material  is  con- 
centrated at  the  angles,  while  the  sides  consist  of  thin  plates 
or  lattice-work  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  bending  of 
the  angles- 
Timber  oflers  about  twice  the  resistance  to  crushing  when 
dry  that  it  does  when  wet,  as  the  presence  of  moisture  dimin- 
ishes the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres. 

5.  Uniform  Stress,— Let  a  short  pillar  be  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  W  lbs,  uniformly  distributed  over  its 
end  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 

Let  S  be  the  transverse  sectional  area  of  the  pil- 

W  .  . 

Let/  =  —  be  the  intensity  of  stress  per  unil 

of  area  of  any  transverse  section  AB, 

Let  A'B'  be  any  other  section  of  area  S.  in- 
clined to  the  axis  at  an  angle  6.     The  intensity  of  stress  pcf 

W       W 
unit  of  area  of  A'B'  ^  ~  ^  —  sin  0  —  p  sin  0,  which  may  bi 

resolved  into  a  component  /  sin*  ^  normal  to  A'B*,  and  a  com 

ponent/  ^n  B  cos  0,  i.e,,/ ,  parallel  to  A*B\    The  M 

intensity  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  9  r=  45%  so  that  the 
plane  along  which  the  resistance  to  shearing  is  least,  and  theft* 
fore  along  which  the  fracture  of  a  homogeneous  material  woaW 
tend  to  take  place,  makes  an  angle  of  45 ""  with  the  axis. 


Fig 
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"of  the  materials  of  construction  are  truly  homo- 
s,  and  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  the  irregularity  of  the 
}  and  the  hardness  of  the  skin  cause  the  angle  between' 
ine  of  shear  and  the  directjon  of  the  thrust  to  vary 
j°  to  42^  Brick  chimneys  sometimes  fail  by  the  shear- 
the  mortar,  the  upper  portion  sliding  over  an  oblique 

dgkinson*s  experiments  upon  blocks  of  different  mate- 
1  him  to  infer  that  the  true  crushing  strength  of  a  ma- 
\  obtained  when  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  is  at 
\\  for  a  less  ratio  the  resistance  to  compression  is  un- 
creased  by  the  friction  at  the  surfaces  between  which 
ck  is  crushed, 

Jniformly  Varying  Stress. — The  load  upon-  a  pillar  is 
if  ever,  uniformly  distrib- 
ut  it  is  practically  sufficient 
ime   that    tlie   pressure   in 
asyersc  section  varies  uni- 

r  variable  external  force  ap- 
ormally  to  a  plane  surface 
area  S  may  be  graphically 
nted  by  a  cylinder  A  ABB, 
I  SB  being  the  locus  of  the 
itics  of  ordinates  erected 
A,  each  ordinate  being  pro- 
al  to  the  intensity  of  press- 
the   point  on  which   it  is  Fio.  340, 


P  be  the  total  force  upon  A  A,  and  let  the  line  of  its 
It  intersect  A  A  In  C;  C  is  the  centre  of  pressure  of  A  A, 
\  ordinate  CC  necessarily  passes  through  the  centre  of 
of  the  cylinder. 

lin,  the  resultant  internal  stress  developed  in  AA  is  P^ 
\y  of  course  be  graphically  represented  by  the  same 
tAABB. 

jtine  that  the  pressure  upon  A  A  varies  uniformly;  the 
is  then  a  plane  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  to  A  A. 
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Take  0,  the  centre  of  figure  of  AA,  as  the  origin,  and  AA 
as  the  plane  of  x,  /; 

2  Let  0  F,  the  axis  of  j,  be  parallel  to 

ihat  line  EE  of  the  plane  BE  which  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  AA. 

Through  EE  draw  a  plane  DD  par- 
allel to  A  A,  and  form  the  cylinder 
AADD, 

The  two  cylinders  yl^j5^^  and/i-4Z?i> 
are  evidently  equal  in  volume^  and  Of, 
the  average  ordinate,  represents  the  mean 
pressure   over  AA  ;   let    it   be  denoted 

by  A- 

At   any   point   ^  of  the  plane  AA^ 
erect  the  ordinate  RQP^  intersecting  the 
planes   DD,  BB,  in  Q  ^nd   I\  respect- 
ively. 
^'^  3*»  Let  jr,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  A 

The  pressure  at  R 

=  p  =  PR  =  PQ^QR  =  PQ^  0P=  ax+f., 

a  being  a  constant  depending  upon  the  variation. 

Note. — The  sign  of  x  is  negative  for  points  on  the  left  o(  0* 
and  the  pressure  at  a  point  corresponding  to  R  is/,  —  tu. 
Let  x,,^a  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  pressure  C- 
Let  AS  be  an  elementary  area  at  any  point  R* 
Then  pJS  is  the  pressure  upon   JS,  and   ^(fiJS^  i^  ^^* 
total   pressure  upon  the  surface  AA,  -2  being  the  ^mbol  o^ 
summation* 
Hence^ 

x,2ipAS)  =  2{fxAS\    and    y,S{pAS)  ^  SfJ^^S). 
But/=A-|-^. 


and 


jK.2}(A  +  «J^)^5|  =  SUP  J  +  aJcy)JS\. 
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Now  O  is  the  centre  of  figure  of  AA^  and  therefore  ^(xAS) 
ind  2{yjdS)  are  each  zero. 

Also,  2{^S)  =  5,  2{x^JS)  IS  the  moment  of  inertia  (/)  of 
4  A  with  respect  to  OY,  and  -2'(:r;/J5)  is  t\\Q  product  of  inertia 
K)  about  the  axis  OZ. 


and 


yJ>,S^aK^yJ>. 


(0 
(2) 


C<7r.  I.  In  any  symmetrical 
ection  y^  is  zero,  and  x^  is  the 
leviation  of  the  centre  of  pres- 
ure  C  from  the  centre  of  fig-    ^ 
ire  a 

Let  ;r,  be  the  distance  from 
0  of  the  extreme  points  A  of 
he  section 


Fig.  34a. 


---aV- 


0  «C 


The  greatest  stress  in  A  A  \%p^  +  ax^  =^pi  >  suppose. 
Buta=^^,by  eq.  (i). 

•  •AH 7 —  —At 


or 


A 


1  +  ^5 


(3) 


It  is  generally  advisable,  especially  in  masonry  structures, 
o  limit  -r,  by  the  condition  that  the  stress  shall  be  nowhere 
legative,  i.e.,  a  tension.  Now  the  minimum  stress  \s  p^  —  ax^ , 
o  that  to  fulfil  this  condition. 


^,  >  or  =  ax^ .     But  A  =  ^x,  +/, ;     .-.  /,  <  or  =  2/,. 
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Hence,  by  eq*  (3), 

I 


2A 


and  therefore 


^      <or=i;      LC.,  ^,  <or  =  j-j. 


Cor,  2.  Tlie  uniformly  varying  stress  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  force  P  along  the  axis,  and  a  couple  of  moment 

PXCO  =  PVJ^~+J^=a  ^r  +  K\ 
Cor,  3,  The  line  CO  is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  OY* 

If  the  angle  COX  =  0,     then     cot  ^  =  ^  ^  ^. 

7,  Hodgkinson*s  Formulae  for  the  Ultimate  Stren^h  of 
Long  and  Mediom  Pillars. — When  a /t?//^  pillar  is  subjected  to 
a  crushing  force  it  first  yields  sideways,  and  eventually  breaki 
in  a  manner  apparently  similar  to  the  fracture  of  a  beam  under  J 

a  transverse  load.  This  similarity,  however,  is  modified  bytlic 
fact  that  an  initial  longitudinal  compression  is  indticed  h\  the 
pillar  by  the  superimposed  load. 

Hodgkinson  deduced,  experimentally,  that  the  ^tren^h  o\ 
Affig  so/ti/  round  iron  and  square  timber  pillars*  zctV/i /-fi/*'** 
firmly  bedded  ends,  is  given  by  an  expression  of  the  form 


fF  being  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  of  2240  lbs, ; 
d        **         **    diameter  or  side  of  the  pillar  in  inches  ^ 
I        '*        **    length  of  th-  pillar  \n  feet ; 
M  and  m  being  numerical  indices  ; 
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A  being  a  constant  varying  with  the  material  and  with  the 
sectional  form  of  the  pillar. 

For  iron  pillars «  =  3.6  and  tn  =  1.7 

"     timber  pillars «  =  4     and  w  =  2 

"     cast-iron ^4  =  44.16 

"     wrought-iron A  •=■  \  33.75 

"    dry  Dantzic  oak A  =  lags 

**     dry  red  deal -4  =  7.81 

"     dry  French  oak -^  =  6.9 

The  strength  of  long  lioUow  round   cast-iron   pillars  was 
Found  to  be  given  by 

W=  44.34 Tlt » 


f  being  the  external  and  rf,  the  internal  diameter,  both  in 
nches. 

Thus,  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  is  approxi- 
nately  equal  to  the  diflFerence  between  the  strengths  of  two 
olid  cast-iron  pillars  whose  diameters  are  equal  to  the  external 
md  internal  diameters  of  the  hollow  pillar. 

The  strength  of  medium  pillars  may  be  obtained  by  the 
brmula 

W  =  _^/^- 

W*  being  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  of  2240  lbs. ; 

W       "      "  '*  **        "     **      **      "       "     as    derived 

from  the  formula  for  long  pillars  ; 
^being  the  ultimate  crushing  strength  in  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
S  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  pillar  in  square  inches. 

Again,  if  the  ends  of  a  cast-iron  pillar  are  rounded,  the 
ibove  formulae  may  be  still  employed  to  determine  its  strength, 
A  being  14.9  for  a  solid  3ind  13  for  a  hollow  pillar. 
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)W 


&  Gordon*s  Formula  for  the  Ultimate  Strength  ofa 
Pillar. — The  method  discussed  in  the  preceding  articles,  bdngd 
practically  very  inconvenient,   is    not   generally  uid,' 
and  the  present  article  will  treat  of  Professor  Gordon's 
K\     formula,  which  has  a  better  theoretical   basis  and 
easier  of  application. 

The  effect  of  a  weight  W^upon  a  pillar  of  length  i 
and  sectional  area  5  may  be  divided  into  twa  parts: 

(a)  A  direct  thrust^  which  produces  a  uniform  com- ' 

;        ,.         ,      W 
pression  of  intensity  -^  =/, . 

(b)  A  bending  moment^  which  causes  the  pilkr  to 
yield  in  the  direction  uf  its  iea^t  dimension  (A). 

Let  y  be  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  pillar  from 
the  vertical. 

The  bending  moment  M  at  the  point  of  ^naximum : 
may  be  represented  b)'  Wy, 

Let/,  be  the  stress  in  the  extreme  layers  due  to  tliis  I 
ing  moment. 


Now 


M^^I^fip,bh\ 


c  being  the  distance  of  the  layer  under  consideration  frofltj 
the  neutral  axis,  fj.  a  constant  depending  upon  the  sectional  i 
form,  and  b  the  dimension  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure,  i 


.\  fjipjbh*  =  Wy,    and    /,a 


Wy 
iff' 


But/oc^.    (Art.  9,  Chap.  VL)] 


wr 
^biue 


•*•  Pm^^tttj^  «  -^  ^Pi  zi' 


and 


»' 
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;  some  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
ice,  the  total  stress,  in  the  most  strained  fibre  is 


/  =  A+A=a(i+45' 


or 


W  f 

-5:  =  A  = 


i+«;i. 


is  Gordon's  formula. 

. — If  the  weight  upon  the  pillar  causes  the  stress  in  any 

Tse  section  to  vary  uniformly^  the  direct  thrust  in  the 

wi        ■^•2*^1  W 

e  layers  is  -^\i  H ^/  instead  of  -^,  (Cor.  i,  Art. 

being  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  line  of  resultant 
From  the  axis  of  the  pillar. 
k  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section.     Then 


Sk'  =  /, 
J  expression  for  the  direct  thrust  may  be  written 

ice,  Gordon's  formula  becomes 
W__ / 

Values  of  a  and  /. — The  following  table,  giving  the 
of  the  constants  a  and/  in  Gordon's  formula,  has  beeii 
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prepared  by  taking  an  average  of  the  best  known  results,  and 
is  applicable  to  round  and  square  pillars  nnth  sqtiare  ends. 


I /in  lbs, 
ptr  tq.  io. 


For  easi'iron  solid  recUngular  pilUrs, . . ., 

'*  **  *'     round  '*     , . .  .. 

**  **         hollow  rectangular    "     , 

*'  •*  *'       round  "     

For  wr^mght'iron  solid  rectangular  pillars . 

*'  *•  **     round  **      . 

**  *'         thick  hollow  round   **     , 

For  mild'Sitel  solid  rectangular  pillars,. . , » 

*'  ••  •*     round  **     ,,... 

"  **         hollow  round  **     

For  strong^itid  solid  rectangular  pillars... 

•♦  "  •'     round  "     ... 

**  "  hollow  round  "    ,», 

Vol pint'Hmher  solid  rectangular  pillars.*. . 

*•  *'  *'  round  **  .,,. 
For  dry  &ak  imibcr » 


If  Gordon's  formula  is  applied  to  pillars  with  pin  ends,  4-*^ 
takes  the  place  of  a  ;  and  if  to  pillars  with  one  pin  end  and  on  c 
square  end»  \a  takes  the  place  of  a, 

10-  Graphical  Comparison  of  the  Crushing  Unit  Strength 
of  Solid  Round  Cast-iron,  Wrought-ironp  and  Mild-steel 
Pillars. 

The  crushing  unit  stress  is  given  by/  = yj. 

Take  the  different  values  of  -j  as  abscissae,  and  the 

spending  values  of  /  as  ordi nates ;   the  resulting  cutves  ar^ 
shown  in  Fig.  344. 

Hence»  the  strength  of  a  mild-steel  pillar  always  exceed^ 
that  of  a  wrought-iron  pillar  but  is  less  than  that  of  a  cast4roi 

pillar  when  ~.  <lo*7;  a  wrought-iron  pillar  is  stronger  or  weakr^ 


than  a  cast-iron  pillar  according  as  7  >  or  <  28*S» 


APPLICATJONS  OF  GORDON'S  FORMULA. 


S2S 


OOlbt. 

\ 

OOlbs. 

»u». 

1 

^ 

\ 

OOlbt. 

^ 

1  \ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

• 

1.4  lbs. 

^^ 

A 

\^^ 

^o 

^ 

^ 

5 

— 

^^ 

SJHKSlte. 
e.6l2.Slba. 

s.a7e.9ib8. 


10 


:'0       30 


40         50        60 

FiC.  344. 


70 


80        90 


100 


II.  Application  of  Gordon's  Formula  to  Pillars  of  other 
Sectional  Forms. 

In  any  section  whatever,  the  least  transverse  dimension  for 
^iculation  (i.e.,  K)  is  to  be  measured  in  the  plane  of  greatest 
tixure. 

Thus,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  least  diameter  of  the  rectangle 
^cumscribing  tee  (Fig.  345),  c/ianne/  (Fig,  346),  and  cruciform 
*&  347)  sections,  and  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  angle  to  the 
posite  side  of  a  triangle  circumscribing ^j;/^/^(Fig.  348)  sections. 


bibi. 


Fig.  345.  Fig.  346.  Fig.  347.  Fic.  348. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  upon  wrougbt-iron  pillars  of 

^se  sections, /was  found  to  be  42,500  lbs.,  and  a,  — . 

In  cast-iron  struts  of  a  cruciform  section  /=  80,000  lbs. 

\ci  a  =  J- 
400* 
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These  results  are  only  approximately  true,  and  apply  td 
pillars  fixed  at  both  ends. 

12,  Rankine's  Modification  of  Gordon's  Formula.— Thd 
factor  a  in  Gordon's  formula  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  no 
only  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  material,  with  the  length 
the  pillar,  with  the  condition  of  its  ends,  etc.,  but  also  withtli^ 
sectional  form  of  the  pillar.  The  variation  due  to  thii*  lattc 
cause  may  be  eliminated,  and  the  formula  rendered  somewha 
more  exact,  by  introducing  the  least  radius  of  gyration  instc 
of  the  least  transverse-dimension. 

If  k  is  the  least  radius  of  gyration, 


I  tnbit       m 

^  mass  ~  nbh  ~  n     ' 


m   and  n  being  constants  which  depend  upon  the  scctional| 
form.     Thus,  Gordon's  formula    for  pillars  with  square 
may  be  written 


W 


f 


in  which  a^  is  independent  of  the  sectional  form,  all  variatioru 
of  the  latter  being  included  in  >t'.  This  modified  form  of 
Gordon *s  formula  was  first  suggested  by  Rankinc.  , 

4/ij  is  substituted  for  a^  if  the  pillar  has  two  pin  ends.aJ^«^  I 

^<f,  or  2a^  is  substituted  for  u,  if  the  pillar  has  one  pin  end  and  j 

one  square  end. 
Rankine  gives 

for  wrought  iron, 
for  cast-iron, 
for  dry  timber, 


/=  36cx)0  lbs., 
/=  80000  lbs., 
/  =    7200  lbs,, 
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In  good  American  practice  the  safe  working,  unit  stre3S  in 
bridge  compression  members  is  determined  by  the  formula 

Safe  working  unit  stress  = j^ , 

/'  being  8000  lbs.  for  wrought-iron  and   10,000  lbs.  for  steel, 

and  —  being  40,000  for  two  square  ends,  30,000  for  one  square 

and  one  pin  end,  and  20,000  for  two  pin  ends. 
Another  formula  often  employed  is, 

Working  stress  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  X  (4  +  — )  =      /    rrt » 

N  being  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  breadth,  where,  in  the  case 
of  wrought-iron. 


/'  =  38,500  lbs.  and  -  =  5820  for  two  square  ends; 

/'  =  38,500     "      "   -  =  3000    **   one  square  and  one  pin  end. 

/'  =  37,800     "      "    -  =  1900    "    two  pin  ends. 

The /actor  of  safety y  viz.,  4  +  7-*  increases  with  H^  and  par- 

tially  provides  for  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  strength 
to  resist  side  blows. 

Examples. — According  to  Rankine  the  ultimate  compres- 
sive strength  of  wrought-iron  struts,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  is 

W                     36000 
5=A=— J 7i- 


'    36000  >fe* 
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If 


If  the  section  is  a  solid  rectangle,  ^  =:  — ,  and  hence 


/,= 


36000 


1  + 


i     /•■ 


3000*' 
If  the  section  is  a  solid  circle,  k^  =  -7,  and  hence 


A  = 


36000 


»  + 


2250  A* 


A' 


If  the  section  is  a  thin  annulus,  ^  =  -^,  nearly,  and  hence 

36000 
/>  =  ~ i — r«  ■ 


4500** 


C<»n — If  T  is  small,   W  ■=■  fS. 

If  ^.s  large.  IF=^  =  ^. 

Comparing  the  last  result  with  eq.  (5),  Case  4,  Art  l6i 
I       4£ir' 


tfi 


/   ' 


which  gives  a  theoretical  value  of  a, ,  the  actual  value  being 

somewhat  different, 

13.  Values  of  jk'  for  Different  Sections, 

/      A' 
{a)  Solid  Tfctangii :  iP  =  -=  =  —,  A  being  the  least  dimco- 

sion. 

(A)  Hollow  rectangle  /  4r'  =  -^  =  J- (-^^^-=-_^J,  *,  A  bring 

the  greatest  and  least  outside  dimensions^  and  V,  k'  the  grctf* 
est  and  least  inside  dimea&ionsp  respectively. 
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Let  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal.     Then 

V  =^b'-2t    and     h'  =:  h  —  2/, 
and  hence 

J[^  bh'  -  (/»  -  2t\k  -  2/)'  _  *•  lb-\^h 
12   M  -  (*  -  2/X^  -  2/)    "■  12  *  +  A' 

approximately,  when  /  is  small  compared  with  //,  i.e.,  for  a  thin 
hollow  rectangle. 

At 

For  a  square  celly  k^  =  -^-. 

/       it' 
{c)  Solid  triangle  :  k"  z=z  --  =  ~,  //  being  the  height. 

r         J    LjA h'h'* 

{d)  Hollow  triangle :  ir*  =  -^  =  ~  -^j~——^  b,  h  being  the 

base  and  height  of  the  outside  triangle,  and  b\  h*  the  base  and 

height  of  the  inside  triangle,  respectively.     Also,  t>  =  77. 

_  IC  b'  -  b"  \__)e  (b^_±V^ 


A* 
Hence,  for  a  thin  triangular  cell,  k*  =:  — . 

/       A' 
{e)  Solid  cylinder :  ^'  =  -  =  -^,  //  being  the  diameter. 

(/)  /follow  cylinder  /  >fe«  =  ^  =  ^{ff  +  A'  •),  //  and  A'  being 

the  external  and  internal  diameters,  respectively. 

A' 
Hence,  for  a  thin  cylindrical  cell,  k*  =  —■,  approximately. 

Example. — Gordon's  formula  for  hollow  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  pillars  is 

K-^-—l. / 

'  +  500A'      '+4oc»">P 
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The  relation  /,  = «■  may  be  assumed  to  hold  for 

'  4000  k" 
Jiollow  square  struts  and  also  for  struts  of  a  cruciform  section. 

Ex.  I.  For  a  hollow  square  having  its  diagonal  equal  to 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  i.e.,  h\ 

>e  =  — g— =— ,   and    A  = -7— ?i' 

^  +  ioooA'« 

Ex.  2,  If  the  side  of  the  square  is  equal  to  the  extend 
diameter,  i.e.,  //,  then 

/fe"=-g,     and    A= J— ^• 

""   2000  A" 
{g)  Cruciform  section^    the    arms  being  equal: 


Fig.  349. 


12   '12        12 


I   bk'  +  hb'-b'       h' 

/.  >6  = 71 7i —  =  — ,  nearly. 

12       2bh  —  h*  24 


Hence,  the  formula  for  a  cast-iron  pillar  of  cruciform  section 
may  be  written 

w  _, /_ / 

'  4000  k*  '  500//" 

(//)  Angle-iron  of  unequal  ribs,  the  greater  being  h  and  t"^ 
less  // : 

^  =71?;^'+  Z"^'  approximately, 
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Hence,  \l  b=  h,  i.e.,  if  the  ribs  are  equ^l,  k^  = 


24 


(»)  Channel-iron,  the  dimensions  being  as  in  Fig.  350 : 

J.  _  be  +  2hU     2bht\k  +  <)• 
12       "^  A,{2ht-\-bt) 


Also,         5  =  */  +  2A/. 

(        2ht  2bhe 


* 

If] 

^ 

-fr- 

Fig.  350. 


.}■ 


2{2kt  -\^bt)  "^  4(2///  +  bt) 


Let  the  area  of  the  two  flanges  =  ^  =  2^,  and  let  the 
ca  of  the  web  =iB  =  bt.    Then 


f  =  A'  j  - 


AB 


A- 


2(^+5)^4(^+^' 


{k)  H-iron,  breadth  of  flanges  being  b,  length  of  web  A,  and 
i  ckness  of  metal  / : 

,        b't      hf        bU  ,  o        »    .    .. 


^6"  = 


<>•         2<J/ 


^' 


\22bt^kt      i2A-\-B' 


being  the  area  of  the  flanges,  and  B  the  area  of  the  web. 
(/)  Circular  segment,  of  radius  r  and  length  rO : 


>f  =  rM 


1  sin  <* 

2  +  ^^~ 


4  sin'^ 


Hence,  for  a  semicircle,  since  6  =z  it, 

>P  =  f*  j  -  -  -,  i  =   -  ,  nearly. 
(2       n* )        10  ' 
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{m)  Barlow  rail:  4r*  =  — ,  nearly. 

{n)  Two  Barlow  rails,  riveted  base  to  base ;  ^  =  ,395^. 
nearly, 

14.  American  Iron  Columns. — In  1880  Mr,  G.  Bousortn 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  paptf 
containing  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  for  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  upon  Keystone,  square,  Phoenix, 
and  American  Bridge  Co/s  columns. 


;^ 


KCVaTOME 

Fig.  ytu 


990 4HE 

Fio.  353. 


PHOENIX 


AliaRlMtOOL 

Fic.  15* 


These  experiments  show,  as  those  of  Hodgkinson  and 
others  have  also  shown,  that  the  strength  of  iron  and  stcd 
columns  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  length  to  diam- 
eter, and  on  the  form  of  the  cross-section,  but  also  on  the 
proportions  of  parts,  details  of  design  and  workmanship,  ai>«i 
on  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  the  columns  arc  con* 
structed. 

Further,  they  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusions  that  Gordon* 
formula  is  more  correct  as  modified  by  Rankine,  and  tl 
the  case  of  columns  hinged  at  both  ends»  Rankine's  foi: 
with  a^  assumed  at  double  the  value  it  has  when  the  fonnulai* 
applied  to  columns  with  flat  ends,  is  practically  correct. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  values  of  the  consUflJ* 
a^  and  f  as  deduced  from  Bouscaren  s  experiments  by  Pr^'* 
W.  H,  Burr. 

In  J 88 1  Messrs.  Clarke,  Reeves  &  Co.  presented  to  ^^^ 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  paper  containing  l^f 
results  of  experiments  upon  twenty  Phoenix  columns,  whirf^ 
appeared  to  show  that  neither  Gordon's  nor  Rankine*s  forniul* 
expressed  the  true  strength  of  a  column  of  the  Phoenix  type. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  this  papcr,h'>^' 
ever,  it  was  demonstrated  that,  within  the  range  of  the  cxp^rf* 
ments,  the  strength  of  intermediate  lengths  and  dcctjoj^ji. 
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1 

/intbs. 

^^1 

V  keystone  columns  with  flat  ends — swelled *.  * . . 

36»ooo 

^^^1 

^L      "            *•           .i       -.       li    —straight      (open      or 

^^^^1 

V                                                                closed)., 

39.500 
38.300 

^^1 

P       *•            '•          **      **       ■'  —open  (swelled  siraighi) 

^^^H 

^^^H 
^^^1 

**            *•           '*      pin  ends — swelled, »,. , 

^8.^00 

^^H 

*r  square  columns  with  flat  ends«, , •.«,....,.*. 

39.000 
39,000 
43,000 

42«OO0 

^^^H 
^^1 

"            "*            **     pin  ends».  .....•.,,,,,.,, , 

^^^H 
^^^1 

M  Phccnix  columns  with  flat  ends .,.•,...,• 

^^^1 

^^^1 
^^^H 

^^^H 

™^     **            "            "     round  ends* .»,».,»., 

^B     ■*             **             **     pin  ends  .,*.». , 

42,000 

^^^H 
^^^H 

^  Afneriran  Bridge  Co.'s  columns  with  fiat  ends.. 

36,000 

^^^H 

^^^1 
^^H 

^ '           "             "     round  ends 

1      "            *'          *•                        *'    pin  ends,, 

36,000 

^^^1 

^^H 

36,000 

^^H 

hcEnix  columns  can  be  obtained  either  from  Rankir 

ie*s  for-            ^^1 

lula  by  sb'ghtly  changing  the  constants,  or  from  very 

'  simple          ^H 

cw  formula. 

^1 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bouscaren  showed  that  by  making  a^  = 

^H 

lOOOOO             ^H 

id/=  38000,  the  calculated  values  of  -^  agree  very  nearly          ^^M 

ith  the  actual  experimental  results. 

^H 

Mr,  D.  J.  Whittemore  gave  the  following  (only  applicable          ^H 

T  lengths  var>'ing  from  5    to  45  diameters)  as  expressing  the          ^^| 

abable  ultimate  strength  of  these  columns : 

■ 

P                W\hs.  =  (1200  -  H)io  +  ^^. 

1 

'being  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 

■ 

Mr.  C  E.  Emery  stated  that  the  ultimate  strength 

in  each         ^H 

se  is  approximately  represented  by  the  formula 

n 

k               Jflbs.  =  35S°j3  + 30950// 

1 

■                                   ^+6.175 

1 

t  ~ 

J 
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Taking  the  different  values  of  H  as  abscissae,  and  of  W  \ 
ordinates,  this  is  the  equation  of  an  hyperbola.     It  agrees  ve 
accurately  with  the  experimental    results   from   20  diamctefl 
upwards;    at   15   diameters  the   calculated  values   of    W 
greater  than  those  given  by  the  experiments ;  for  a  less  nutn- 
ber  of  diameters  the  experimental  results  are  the  higher,  bti 
the  variations  are  slight,  and  are  provided  for  in  the  factor 
safety. 

The   following  very  simple  formulae,  due  to   Prof.  W*  H^ 
Burr,  give  results  agreeing  closely  with  those  obtained  in  thc^ 
experiments : 

For  values  of  j*  <  30,  the  ultimate  strength  in  pounds] 

square  inch 

=  64700  —  4600. 


For  values  of  r  between  30  and  140,  the  ultimate  strcngthj 
in  pounds  per  square  inch 

—  3040  -  46^. 

k  being  the  radius  of  g\* ration. 

15.  Long  Thin  PiUan— Let  ACB  be  the  bent  axis  «>' »j 
thin  pillar  of  length  /,  having  two  pin  ends  and  Cirryl 
ing  a  load  W  at  B. 

Let  d  be  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  aids  from  ^ 
vertical.     Then 


WV=  bending  moment  =  ^I. 


m 


w 


R 


being  the  curvature  of  the  pillar  and  /  the  looiricnt  j 

of  inertia  of  the  most  strained  transverse  scctiotj. 
This  equation  is  only  true  on  the  assumptions  that- 

(1)  initially,  the  pillar  is  perfectly  straight ; 

(2)  initially,  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  coincides  wrth  W 
axis  of  the  pillar ; 
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(3)  the  material  of  the  pillar  is  homogeneous. 

These  assumptions  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  practice,  and  varia- 
ons  from  theoretical  accuracy  may,  perhaps,  be  provided  for 
y  supposing  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  is  at  a  small 
istance  x  from  the  axis  of  the  pillar.  The  bending-moment 
quation  then  becomes 

»'(rf  +  ;r)  =  |/  =  ^*/, (2) 

\  being  the  skin  stress  due  to  bending  at  a  distance  c  from  the 
eutral  axis. 

Again,  assuming  that  the  bent  axis  is  in  the  form  of  an  arc 
f  a  circle, 

^=7^ (3) 


.•.W^rf+;r)  =  8£/^='^/,     ....    (4) 


nd  consequently 


where 


Wx 


%EI 
P^-n- (6) 


If  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  W  coincided  with  the  axis 
>f  the  pillar,  then  x  would  be  7iil, 

Hence,  by  eq.  (5),  so  long  as  the  load  is  less  than  P,  d  =  0, 
Lnd  the  failure  of  the  pillar  would  be  due  to  direct  crush - 
ng.     If  the  load  is  equal  to  P,  d  would  become  indeterminate 

=  -)  and  the  pillar  would  remain  in  a  state  of  neutral  equi- 

ibrium  at  any  inclination  to  the  vertical. 

It  is  impossible  that  W  should  exceed  P,  as  d  would  then 
DC  negative  ;  and  therefore  a  load  greater  than  P  would  cause 
the  pillar  to  bend  over  laterally  until  it  broke. 
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Thus,  P  ^  —p-  must  be  the  theoretical  maximum  compres- 
sive strength  of  the  pillar. 

Again,  let  A  be  the  area  of  the  section  under  consideration  ; 
"   /  be  the  total  intensity  of  the  skin  stress  at  the 

section  ; 
"  /  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  due  to  W 
_W 
"■  A  ' 
•*   /,  be  the    intensity  of   the    stress    due   to  P 
_P 
'^  A  • 

Then 

W  £ 

p^/±A  =  -^±Vnd+x)^,,    ...   (7) 

the  sign  of  f^  being  positive  for  the  compressed  side  of  the 
pillar  and  negative  for  the  side  in  tension. 

.•./  =  ^(i±(rf+;.r)4^)=/(i±(rf+;r)j),   .   (8) 

k  being  the  radius  of  gyration. 

Let  h  be  the  least  transverse  dimension  of  the  section  in 
the  plane  of  flexure.     Then 

€  cc  h    and     k  also  cc  fu 
c  ^n 

n  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the/^w  of  the  section. 
For  a  rectangle,  «  =  6 ;  for  a  circle,  «  =  8 ;  also, 

Px 
d+x  = 


P-  W 


•••^=/('±?^¥)=/(-±747^--<»» 


i 
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Thus,  however  small  x  may  be,  p  continually  increases  as 

ke  difference  between  f^  and  /  diminishes.     The  pillar  will 

lerefore  fail  for  some  value  of  /  less  than  the  theoretical 

aaximum.     This   is  in  accordance  with  experience,  as  it   is 

iound  that  a  small  load  causes  a  moderate  flexure  in  a  long 

I>i!lar'  and  that  this  flexure  gradually  increases  with  the  load 

itil  fracture  takes  place. 

In  no  case  should  p  exceed  the  clastic  limits  as  in  such  • 

case  a  set  would  be  produced  and  the  deviation  x  would  be 

acreased. 

If  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  of  the  pillar  is  small, 

in  the  case  of  cast-iron,  failure  may  arise  from  the  tearing  of 

fie  stretched  layers. 

Cor.  1.  The  above  also  applies  to  the  case  of  a  pillar  with 

one   end    fixed  and    the  other   free,  but   the  value  of  P  is 

2Ef 
^hen  -^ . 

Car.  2.    According   to    Euler  (see   following   article),   the 

lore  correct  value  of  P  Is  /i/T/t?.  ^  being  i,  2,  J,  or  4,  accord- 

as  the  pillar  has  two  pin  ends*  one  fixed  end  and  one  end 
-guided  in  the  direction  of  the  thrust,  one  fixed  and  one  free 
;nd,  or  Jwo  fixed  ends. 


P  evidently  oc  -rr  oc  EAj^  oc  BA\^^  , 


Hence,  {d)  the  strength  of  a  long  pillar  is  proportional  to 
ie  coefficient  of  elasticity ;  (p)  the  strengths  of  similar  pillars 
^are  as  the  sectional  areas. 

Again,  Aoc-^tx  d. 

But  Wd  =  ^l<xAoid. 

Hence  W  is  approximately  constant,  and  the  weight  which 
roduccs  moderate  flexure  is  approximately  equal  to  the  break- 
weight. 

Example. — Find  the  crushing  load  of  a  solid  mild-steel 
in  diameter  and  10  ft.  loQikrilliikiaittJ>m  ends. 
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Also  find  the  deviation  (;r)  of  the  line  of  action  of  a  load  of 
20,cxx)  tbs.  from  the  axis  of  the  pillar,  so  that  the  maxim  am 
intensity  of  stress  may  not  exceed  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

By  Gordon's  formula  and  the  table,  page  524, 

,      ,  672007r  .\  ^  „ 

the  crushmg  load  =       .  ^^^  ,  =  85292.3  lbs. 

'  i"  TOirl  f  / 

Again,  the  theoretical  maximum  compressive  strength? 

%EI       8  X  28000000   7r(3V 


/" 


(120)* 


64 


—  61875  lbs. 


/  61875 


P-  W-f,-^/-^4i^7S 


Hence 


lOOOO  = 


2oooof     I  99    8  _^, 


+g-r4 


^  .65  in. 

Long  Columns  of  Uniform  Section.   ( Euler  s  Theor).) 

Case  I.  Columns  with  bath  ends  hingti, 

— ^The   column   OA    of   length   /  is  bent 

under  a  thrust  P  and  takes   the  curved 

form  OMA. 

Take  O  as  the  origin,  the  vcrtkil 
through  O  as  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  hori* 
zontal  through  O  as  the  axis  ol y. 

Consider  a   section    at    any   point  i^ 

{x,y).     If  there  is  equilibrium  and  if  the 

line   of   action   of   P  coincides  with  tlic 

"^*"^*'^^     ^     axis  of  the  column,  the  equation  of  mo- 

Fic  35«.  ments  at  Af  is 


or 


-£/g:  =  Af=^, 


~Tl^='-''>' 
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dy 
Multiplying  each  side  of  the  equation  by  -4-  and  integrating, 

(^r=«*(^-/) (2) 

6  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
dy 


Integrating, 


=  adx. 


sm 
or 


in-'  K)  =  a;r  +  c. 


^^  =  *  sin  {ax  +  ^),      ....    (3) 


being  a  constant  of  integration. 
When  jT  =  o,  J'  is  also  o,  and  hence  ^  =  o  or  ^  =5  a 
If  ^  =  o,  ^^  is  always  o,  and  lateral  flexure  is  impossible. 
Take  ^  =  o.    Then 

y  r=L  b  %\n  ax.      .     .    .  '  .    .    .    (4) 
Also,  when  x  =  OA  =  OMA,  nearly,  =  /,  ^  =  a 
.'.  o  =  ^  sin  al^ 


or 

nn 
and  hence 


='^'='V^' 


P=n^£/^ (5) 


Now  the  /east  value  of  P  evidently  corresponds  to  »  =  i, 
and  hence  the  minimum  thrust  which  will  bend  the  column 
laterally  is 

7* 


P=ElTr- 
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Again,  the  length  of  the  column 

=   /   f  I  -| cos*  axjdXf  approximately, 

Hence,  if  L  is  the  initial  length  of  the  column,  i.e.,  the 
ngth  before  compression, 


-£'='(.+?). 


»d  consequently 


.,        EIIL-l\         I 

*  =  ^-p  \-r-}  -  ""a- 


Case  2.  Columns  with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  constrained 
y  lie  in  the  same  vertical. 

Assume  that  the  lateral  deviation  is  prevented  ^ 
y  means  of  a  horizontal  force  N  at  the  top  of  a  j^A 
olumn.     Then 


-£/^i  =  Py-H{l-x). 

particular  solution  of  this  is 

o  =  Py  -  H{1  -  x). 

Let  jf  =y  -j-u. 

dy  _  cTu 
■■  dx~dP' 


'    (I)  I 


Fig.  358. 
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and  eq.  (i)  becomes 


-EI^.  =  Pu, 


or 


^=-«'« (^> 

The  solution  of  the  last  equation  is 

y  —  y  =1  u  =  b  sin  (ax  +  r), (3) 

d  and  c  being  constants  of  integration. 


LJ 

y  =  jp(l-x)-\-b  sin  {ax  +  c). 


(4) 


dy 
But  -=-  =  o     when     ;ir  =  o, 

ax 

and      J/  =  o     when     ;r  =  o    and  when    ;r  =  /. 
.•.  o  =  —  p  +  ^*  COS  ^ ; 

o  =  p  /+  ^sin  c\ 

o  =  ^sin  {al-^-cX 
Hence 

^/  -|-  ^  =  o    and     al=  —  tan  ^  =  tan  al, 

md  therefore 

rt/=4.493  =  ^\/ ^7» 
which  may  be  written  in  the  form 

P-^  2.045  t'--- 
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t  is  sufficiently  approximate  to  write 


P  =  2n' 


EI 
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(6) 


Case  3.  Columns  with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  free. 

A  rigid  arm  AB  is  connected  with  the 
ree  end  yl  of  a  column,  and  a  vertical  b    a 
orce /^  applied  at  B  bends  the  column  \~ 
aterally,  until  its  axis  assumes  the  curved  \ 
orm  OMA. 

Let  AB  =  g,  AC  =  p,  and  let  / be  the 
ength  of  the  column^  —  OCj  nearly. 

The  inclination  of  AB  to  the  horizon 
s  so  small  that  the  difference  in  length 
)etween  AB  and  its  horizontal  projection 
nay  be  disregarded.  The  moment  equa- 
ion  at  any  point  Af  (jt,  ^)  is 


Fio.  359» 


or 


^p  =  Ap  +  9-y) (I) 


•lultiplying  each  side  by  2-r-  and  integrating, 


being  a  constant  of  integration. 


But  —  =  o  when  ^  =  o,  and  hence  ^  =  a 


(3) 


or 


dj. 


V2(7+7)7-/ 


=  adx. 
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Integrating, 

c  being  a  constant  of  integration,  or 


^^|/  =  cos(gx  +  0.      .   .  (3) 


But  y  =  o  when  x  =  o,  and 'hence  f  =  a 

. P+9-y 


pj^q      -cosax.      ....   (4) 


Also,  y  =  p  when  x  =  1. 


•  • 


=  cosal. (5) 


If  y  is  very  small  or  nily  the  term     '  may  be  disregarded, 

and  then 

o  =  cos  aL 


n  I P 


(6) 


n  being  a  whole  odd  number. 

The  least  value  of /^corresponds  to  w  =  i,  and  the  minimum 
pressure  which  will  cause  the  column  to  bend  laterally  is 

^=1^'? '^' 

Cor,  I.  By  eq.  (5)  the  deviation  of  the  top  of  the  column 
from  the  vertical  is 

A  ^                I  —  cos  al 
AC  —  p  —  q 7— (8) 

COS  a/  ^  ' 
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Cor.  2.  Let  the  force  applied  at  B  be  oblique  and  let  its 
vertical  and  horizontal  components  be  P  and  H^  respectively. 
The  moment  equation  now  becomes 

EI^^,  =  I\p  +  q-y)  +  H{^l-x).    ...    (9) 

A  particular  solution  of  this  is 

O^I\p  +  q-y)+H{l^x) (lo) 

Let  ^  =  y  -f-  «. 
Substituting  in  eq.  (9), 

or 

-j-^  =  —  cru. (11) 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

«  =  d  sin  {ax  '\'C)-=.y  —  y^ 
*  and  c  being  constants  of  integration. 

•••>'=/>  +  ^  +  p-(/-^)  +  *sin(^+^)..     .    (12) 

dy 
When  ^  =  0,^  and  ^  are  each  =  0;  andwhen  jr= /,^  =  ^. 


LJ 

Hence,  o-p-^^q^  ~p^+  *  ^**"  ^» 


o  =  "  p+ao  cos  c ; 


o  =  /  +  d  sin  (d:/+  c) ; 
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three  equations  giving  b^  c,  and  /,  and  therefore  fully  deter- 
mining j. 

Case  4.  Column  with  both  ends  fixed. 

Let  pi  be  the  end  moment  of  fixture.     Then 


or 


^  =  -a*y\-a*b  =  c^{b-y),     .    .   (i) 

where  b  =  -p, 

"O ^  dy      , 

Fig.  300.  Multiplying  each  side  of  the  equation  by  2nr  and 

integrating, 

^^a\2by^f)^d, 

d  being  a  constant  of  integration. 


But  -  ~-  =  o  when  y  =  o,and  hence  rf  =  O. 
dx 


iy 

=:  U  WilCii 


or 

dv 


V2hy-/ 
Integrating, 


=  adx. 


b  —  r 
cos  ■ '  —J—  =  ax  -\'C, 


or 


b  —  y 

—jf^  =  cos  {ax  +  ^), 


(3t 


c  being  a  constant  of  integration. 
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But  y^o  when  ir  =  o  and  when  x  ^L    Hence 
I  =  cos  ^r  and      I  =  cos  (a/+  d). 
and  therefore     ^  =  o         and    al  =  2nn, 
n  being  a  whole  number.     Hence, 


6r 


V£  "''''''' 


P=n\^I^ (4) 


The  least  value  of  P  corresponds  to  «  =  i,  and  the  mini- 
mum thrust  which  will  cause  the  column  to  bend  laterally  is 

P  =  4£fj, (5) 

17.  Remarks. — From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  the 
maximum  theoretical  compressive  strength  of  a  column  per 
unit  of  area  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

/=  -J  =  \E-.-  -j-t  =  ^^^V» 


Jt  being  the  radius  of  gyration,  and  X  a  coefficient  whose  value 
is  I,  2,  J,  or  4,  according  as  the  column  has  two  /linked  ends, 
one  end  fixed  and  the  other  gtiided  in  the  direction  of  thrust,  one 
€nd  fixed  and  the  other  free,  or  two  fixed  ends. 

This  formula  is  easy  of  application,  but  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  show  that  the  value  of  P  as  derived  therefrom  is 
too  large.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  assumption  that  the 
^ilasticity  of  the  material  is  perfect. 

The  factors  of  safety  to  be  used  with  this  formula  vary 
from  4  to  8  for  iron  and  steel  and  from  4  to  1 5  for  timber. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  flat  bars  as  compression  mem- 
bers has  sometimes  been  overestimated. 

Consider,  e.g.,  the  case  of  a  flat  bar  kinged  at  both  ends. 
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Let  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material  be  as^OOO,* 

ooo  lbs. 

Let  the  working  stress  per  square  inch  be  8cxx)  lbs. 

The  bar  will  not  bend  laterally  under  pressure  so  long 

n^ 
the  unit  stress  <  ^^^jr*  and 


8000  <  25000000  J- jr,    or    J  <  sa/. 

Hence»  the  length  of  a  flat  bar  in  compression  seems  to  be 
comparatively  limited.  If,  however^  both  ends  are  securely 
fixed^  the  strength  is  quadrupled  and  the  admissible  length  of 
bar  is  doubled^  while  it  may  be  still  further  increased  by  fixing 
the  bar  at  intermediate  points  as  indicated  in  Corollary  l^pag^ 
540.  This  shows  the  marked  advantage  to  be  gained  by  rivet- 
ing together  the  diagonals  of  lattice-girders  at  the  points  where 
they  cross  each  other.  ^ 

P 

The  value  of  /=  -j  (Art,  15)  must  not  exceed  the  clastic 

limit.  It  is  difficult  to  define  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
elastic  limit  of  cast-iron  and  timber.  It  is  claimed,  tndeedp  that 
the  latter  has  no  elastic  limit,  properly  so  called,  but  that  a 
permanent  set  is  produced  by  every  elastic  change  of  form,  h 
may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  elasticity  of  these  materials  ■ 
is  practically  unaffected  so  long  as  they  are  not  loaded  to  more 
than  one  half  of  the  ultimate  crtishing  load. 
Hence,  taking 

E  —  29,000,000  lbs.  and  /  =  20,000  lbs.  for  wrought-iron» 

E  —  29,000,000  **  •*  /  ^  33,600  **  "    soft  steel, 

E  =  29»ooo,ooo  **  *♦  /  =  56,000  **  **    hard  steel, 

£=  17,000,000  '*  **  /  =  40,000  **  "    cast-iron, 

E=    1,500,000  •'  **  /=    3,600  *'      *•    dry  timber, 

/       / 

the  pillars  will  not  bend  laterally  unless  the  ratio  of  -y  or^ 
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d  being  the  shortest  side  of  a  rectangular  section  and  r  the 
adius  of  a  drcukr  section)  exceeds  the  values  given  in  the 
oUowing  table : 


Material .  Value  of  — . 

a 

Wrought-iron, 34.5 

Soft  steel 26.6 

Hard  steel. . .  ♦ 20,3 

Cast-iron.... 18.7 

Dry  limber 18.5 

Wrought-iron 48.8 

Soft  steel 37.7 

Hard  steel 28.8 

Cast-iron.... 36.4 

Dry  timber 26.1 

Wrought-iron..........  17.2 

Soft  steel 13-3 

Hard  steel 10. 1 

Cast-iron 9.3 

Dry  timber 9.3 

Wrought-iron 69 

Soft  stcei 53.3 

Hard  steel 40.7 

Cast-iron , 37  4 

Dry  timber 37 


Value  of  - 


Formula. 


P  ff* 


p  *« 


P  «• 


p  «* 


Baker  has  deduced  by  experiment  the  following  formulae 
for  the  strength  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  pillars  of  from  10  to 
30  diameters  in  length  and  with  fixed  ends,  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  metals  ranging  from  20  to  60  tons  (2240  lbs.)  per  square 
inch : 

Let  /  be  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  or  steel,  and  H  the 
ratio  of  length  to  diameter. 

Then  the  ultimate  compressive  resistance,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch, 


for  solid  round  pillars  =  (4    —  .Qo6//){i  -{-  18); 

for  thin  tubes  =  (.44  —  ,oo^){t  +  18) ; 

for  tubes  with  stiffening  ribs  =  (.44  —  .002// )(/  -f*  '8) ; 
for  girder  sections  =  {,4    —  .004// )(/  +  18)- 
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i8,  Weyrauch's  Theory  of  the  Resistance  to  Buckling. 
— In  order  to  make  allowance  for  buckling,  Weyrauch  pro- 
poses the  two  following  niclliods: 

Method  I*  Let  /%  be  the  necessary  sectional  area,  and  ^j 
the  admissible  unit  stress  fnivi  strut  subjected  to  loads  vary- 
ing from  a  maximunn  compression  B^  to  a  minimum  com- 
pression iff,. 

Let  f  be  the  necessary  sectional  area,  and  1/  the  admissible 
unit  stress  for  a  strut  subjected  to  loads  which  vary  betweena 
given  maximum  tension  and  a  given  maximum  compression, 
B'  being  the  numerically  absolute  maximum  load,  and  J"  the 
maximum  load  of  the  opposite  kind. 

According  to  Art,  7,  Chap.  Ill,  if  there  is  no  tendency  to 
buckling, 

B. 


4 +-4;) 


(I) 


and 


B' 


m 


If  there  is  a  tendency  to  buckling,  let  /  be  the  length  of 
the  strut,  F  its  required  sectional  area,  and  7'  the  mean  unit 
stress  at  the  moment  of  buckling. 

Then,  according  to  the  theory  of  long  struts, 


EI        EI 


131 


(J  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  method  adopted  {<« 
securing  the  ends,  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  /  the 
least  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section. 

Also,  let  /  be  the  statical  compressive  strength  of  them*- 
tertal  of  the  strut,  and  take  (  ^  fdT.     Then 


_  t  _  tpr 

'^~  t~  6Ef 


.     .    .    (41 
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where  <t  =  — - (5) 

If  the  strut  under  a  pressure  B  were  not  liable  to  buckling, 

it  would  be  subjected  to  a  direct  thrust  only.     The  required 

B 
sectional  area  of  the  strut  would  then  be  —  ,  and  the  unit  stress 

jj 

for  an  area  F  would  be  -7; . 
F 

If  the  strut  under  the  pressure  B  is  liable  to  buckling,  its 

required  sectional  area  Avill  be  -rp ,  since  T  is  the  mean   unit 

stress  at  the  moment  of  buckling.     Let  x  be  the  unit  stress  at 
the  moment  of  buckling,  for  the  area  F. 

Assuming  that  the  unit  stresses  in  the  two  cases  are  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  required  sectional  areas,  then 

B      B     B 
^  • •• •  ^_ 

*  •  /r  ••  T'  •  /  • 
B  t         B 


The  force  which,  when  uniformly  distributed  over  the  area 
Fy  will  produce  this  stress,  is  Fx  =  piB, 

Hence,  allowance  may  be  made  for  buckling  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  compressive  forces  in  equations  (i)  and  (2),  their 
values  multiplied  by  }ju     Thus,  equation  (i)  becomes 

f^B,  ^B,  ^.  _ 

•     ''A'  +  '^^jjb:)   ^A^  +  ^^>:^) 

and  equation  (2)  becomes 

F'  =  -T--  =  — -. ^77-r»  ^^  ^'  Js  a  compression,         (8) 
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B' 


— un^^V  *^  ^"^s  a  compression. 


(9) 


If  /i  <  I,  equations  (i)  and  (2)  give  larger  sectional  afCM 
than  equations  (7),  (8),  and  (9)*  so  that  the  latter  are  to  heap 
plied  only  when  ;i  >  i. 

Method  II.  General  formula  applicable  to  all  values  of  ^ 
may  be  obtained  by  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  ^ 
that  adopted  in  the  proof  of  Gordon's  formula.     It  is  tbcfc  I 
assumed  that  the  total  unit  stress  in  the  most  strained  fibre  isj 

/i  { I  +  a  n],  p^  being  the  stress  due  to  direct  compression, and 

/' 
/j<^T>  tl^at  due  to  the  bending  action. 

So,  instead  of  employing  equations  (i)  and  (2)  when  /i  <  l» 
and  equations  (7),  (8),  and  (g)  when  ^  >  i,  formulae  including 
<»// cases  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  compressive 
forces  in  equations  (i)  and  (2)  their  values  multiplied  by  I  \h 

Thus,  equation  (i)  becomes 


F^ 


{i±ji)B, 


^(l  +  i«.|) 


iA  =  (^+^)^- 


(10) 


and  equation  (2)  becomes 

(i-hi^" 


F^ 


ttt 


B' 


r,  if  ^  is  a  compression. 


(I  +  t^)B'> 


or 


F= 


B' 


t/\i 


m 


I   -F~W\*  '^  ^"  *^  *  compression. 


Equations  (7),  (8),  (9),  respectively,  give  larger  values  0!  F 
■•he  corresponding  equations  (10),  (11),  and  (12). 
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Note. — For  wrought-iron  bars  it  may  be  assumed,  as  in  Arts. 
6,  Chap.  Ill,  that  z/,  =  v'  =  700  k.  per  sq.  cm.,  and  w,  =  m' 

=  J. 

The  value  of  cr  is  given  by  formula  (5),  but  is  unreliable,  and 
aries  in  practice  from  10,000  to  36,000  for  struts  with  ^xed 
nds. 

When  the  ends  are  fixed,  d  =  4^:*,  according  to  theory, 
lence, 

a  =  471'  -. 

Therefore,  if  £  =  2,000,000  k.  per  sq.  cm.,  and  /  =  33OO  k. 
)er  sq.  cm.,  ^  =  23,926,  or  in  round  numbers  23,900;  24,000 
5  the  value  usually  adopted  by  Weyrauch. 

Example. — The  load  upon  a  wrought-iron  column  360  cm. 
3ng  varies  between  a  compression  of  50,000  k.  and  a  compres- 
ion  of  25,000  k.  Calculate  the  sectional  area  of  the  column, 
ssuming  it  to  ht  first  solid  and  ^^^^»^  hollow,  allowance  being 
lade  for  buckling. 

First.  By  eq.  (i), 

^_  50000  =400^^^ 


being  the  radius  of  the  section. 

Also,    /  = . 

4 

•  •  /  "  r*  •"  50* 
Hence,  by  eq.  (4), 

360  X  360       1 1 

/I  = -— —  X  —  =  1. 188. 

24000  50 

'hus  M>  ly  and  by  eq.  (7)  the  required  sectional  area  is 

F,  X  1.188  =  AjJJL  X  1. 188  =  67.9  sq.  cm. 

Second.     F,  =  ^SL=  n{r*  -  r/), 

,  being  the  external  and  r,  the  internal  radius  of  the  section. 
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Let  r,  =  9  cm.  and  r,  =  7.92  cm.     Then 
^(Tx  -  ^'')  -  5743  sq.  cm. 

Also,     /=;r^-^^=^. 
4 


•  •  /      r/  +  r/       143.7264 
Hence,  by  eq.  (4), 

360  X  360  4 

/i  = ^—  X ^—z  =  .15. 

24000  143.7264         -^ 

Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  since  /*  <  i,  there  is  no  tendency 
to  buckling. 

If  the  area  is  determined  by  equation  (10),  its  value  becomes 
I.15  X  ^  =  65  sq.  cm. 

19.  Flexure  of  Columns. — In  Art.  16  the  moment  equa- 
tion has  been  expressed  in  the  form 

ax 

and  this  is  sufficiently  accurate  if  the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the 

(J  -  -J 
-^-\   may  be  neglected 

without  sensible  error. 

The  more  correct  equation  is 

=  M, 

p  being  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Consider,  e.g.,  the  strut  in  Art.  16,  Case  I.     Then 

P  \      dO      dS    ,     ^ 

^  hi'         I)       ds       dy 
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^  being  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  M  to  the  axis  of  x^ 
and  ds  an  element  of  the  bent  strut  at  M. 

.'.  —  a^ydy  =  sin  BdB. 
Integrating, 

=  cos  B  —  cos  B^y (i) 

B^  being  the  value  of  ^  at  a  strut  end. 

0  fi 

Let  sin  ~  =  /I     and     sin  -  =  //  sin  0.     Then 

2         ^  2        ^         ^ 

-f-  =  2//'(i-sin'0), 
or 

J'  =  -^  cos  0 (2) 

Let  Y  be  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  strut 
From  the  vertical,  i.e.,  the  value  of  ^  when  B=:o  or  0=o. 
Then 

.    ^. 
2  sin  — 

^=V"  =  -r^ (3) 


Again, 


ds=pdB=-^.         ^* 


^  Vi  -  ;i'  sin'  0 
Hence,  if  /  be  the  length  of  the  strut, 

dip 


tf^^      i/i-/i-sin>       ^   '^^  ^  ^^ 


-F^(0)  being  an  elliptic  integral  of  the/rj/  kind. 

Let  P"  be  the  A'aj/  thrust  which  will  make  the  strut  bend. 
As  shown  in  Art.  i6, 


SS6 
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andp  by  eq,  (4),  the  corresponding  value  of  the  modulus  w  Ls 
given  by 

n 


Let  the  actual  thrust  on  the  strut  be 

tC  being  a  coefficient  >  unity. 

The  corresponding  value  of  the  nnodulus  b  given  by 


(5) 


t?i^^      /     IP      I  t 


(7) 


By  reference  to  Legend  re*s  Tables  it  is  found  that  a  Uifc 
increase  in  the  value  of  pt,  ue,,  of  sin  —  or  6^,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  even  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  F^(<t^) 
and  therefore  of  ?/l  =  \/  fj^  )■     Hence,  as  soon  as  the  thnist 

P  exceeds  the  least  thrust  which  will  bend  the  colutnn,  vii-t 
P\  0^  rapidly  increases. 

The  total  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  sJdn  of  the 
strut  at  the  most  deflected  point 

p    Ms    p    PY2    ^ ,  2s  .  B,  rz     A 

s  being  the  distance  of  the  skin  from  the  neutral  axis^  and , 

being  equal  to  -j.  J 

The  last  term   of  this  equation  includes  the  product  /£ 

which  is  very  large,  and  also  the  factor  sin  -\  which  increases 

with  0^  so  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  is  rapid 
approached,  and,  in  fact,  rupture  usually  takes  place  br/art\ 
column  has  assumed  the  position  of  equilibrium  defined  by  I 
slope  6^  at  the  ends. 
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f 
If  there  were  no  limit  to  the  flexure,  the  column  would 

e  its  position  of  equilibrium  only  after  a  number  of  oscilla- 

ns  about   this  position,  and   the   maximum  stress  in  the 

terial  would   be  necessarily  greater  than   that  given   by 

(8). 

Again, 

^    r  I  —  /i*  sin"  0 
Let  X  be  the  vertical  distance  between  the  strut  ends.   Then 


a  J,     4^1 -/i' sin' 0 

(0)  being  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind. 
Hence,  the  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  strut 

20.  Flexure  of  Columns  (Findlay). — In  a  paper  on  the 
icure  of  columns  read  before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
gineers  (Vol.  IV,  Part  I),  Findlay  expresses  the  moment 
lation  in  the  form 

md  —T-  being  the  values  of  p  and  —r-  when  J/  =  o. 
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Hinged  Ends. — It  is  assuvied  that  the  line  of  action  of  the 
thrust  /*  is  at  a  distance  d  from  the  axis  of  the  strut    Then 


or 

dx'  ~  dx"  -  v^  -i--y  -  -  ^£ 


d^y      d*y\  „      ,     ,x  P  — /    /  ^ 


where  a*  =  ^,  /  =  total  stress  at  the  distance  z  from  the 

neutral  axis,  and/=  stress  due  to  direct  thrust  f  =  -j-1,  so  that 

the  stress  due  to  bending  -=.  p  — /. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  form  of  the  axis  of  the  column 
before  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  thrust  /*,  is  a  curve  of  sines 
defined  by  the  equation 

^,  =  J  cos  -J-, (4) 

the  origin  being  half-way  between  the  ends  of  the  strut,  and  J 
being  the  maximum  initial  deviation  of  the  axis  from  the  ver- 
tical, i.e.,  the  value  of  j„  when  x  =:  o. 

•*•  "^Z^  "  "■  "T"  ^^^  T' 

and  hence,  by  eq.  (3), 

g  =  -«'(/  +  ^)-4'cos^.     .    .   .  (5) 

A  solution  of  this  equation  is 

nx 
cos  ax        '^^^~r  .(^^ 
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Now  —  is  always  small  for  such  values  of  /  as  would  con- 
stitute a  safe  working  load,  and  therefore 

al              a^r 
cos  -  =  I ^,  approximately, 

so  that  eq.  (6)  becomes 

y-\-d=dcosax\i g-j     -f  J  cos -y-(^i  - -^j    , 

or 

y+d=zdcos  ax[i  +  -g-j  +  J  cos  -^^i  +  —rjy  approx.    (7) 

Let  Fbe  the  maximum  value  of  ^,  i.e.,  the  value  of  ^^  when 
JT  =  o.     Then 

^='^'''§+^')  +  ^-    •    •     •     •     •    (8) 
Hence,  by  eq.  (3),  the  total  maximum  intensity  of  stress 
=  p=/+a*,£{Y+d)  =/+/(jy  \^  +  4ili  I '  (9) 

where     *  =  -o+-i       and     ^  =  — ' — . 

Eq.  (9)  is  a  quadratic  from  which /may  be  found  in  terms 
of/.  As  a  first  approximation,/  may  be  substituted  for  /  in 
^he  last  term  of  the  portion  within  brackets,  the  error  being  in 
^he  direction  of  safety. 

Fixed  Ends, — Let  J/,  be  the  moment  of  fixture. 

Eq.  (3)  now  becomes 

g_^  =  _.,,  +  .,_§  =  _..(,  +  .  +  ^).   (.0) 
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Assuming  again  that  the  initial  form  of  the  axis  is  a  curve 
of  sines,  the  solution  of  the  last  equation  is 

nx 

cos 


Initially, 


cos-  I-^ 


y^  —  A  cos  -y, 

and  -T-  is  equal  to  -j^  when  ;r  =  —  or  = . 

dx        ^  ax  2  2 

Hence, 

.    al  Jt 

^  I  »>r\   ^  sin  —  A-r 


cos  I -r 

2  n" 


or 


,  ,   J/,  2A  12  —  ;r*  .   . 


Again,  the  value  of  7  at  the  point  -r  =  o  is 

r=(.+-^r-;':+.(.+»J^')..03. 

Also,  if/,,  A  are  the  total  maximum  intensities  of  stress  at 
the  end  and  at  the  most  deflected  point,  then 


^/=  -  a{j+  fi)  =  etc (» 


two  equations  from  which  /  may  be  found  as  before. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  above  inves- 
tigation : 

First,  The  ^^/tt^/ strength  of  a  column  depends /^r//;' upon 
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Icnown  facts  as  to  dimensions,  material,  etc.,  and  partly  upon 
accidental  circumstances. 

Second.  Experiments  upon  the  crippling  or  destruction  of 
columns  cannot  be  expected  to  give  coherent  results  when 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  constants  in  such  an  equa- 
tion as  No.  (9). 

Third.  It  is  a  question  whether  /  should  be  made  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  material  and  the  working  load  a  definite 
fraction  of  the  corresponding  value  of  f  derived  from  eq.  (9), 
or  whether/  should  be  the  allowable  skin  working  stress,  and 
the  working  stress/  be  found  by  means  of  the  same  equation. 
The  former  seems  to  be  the  more  logical  assumption. 

Fourth.  It  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  hinged  col- 
umns is  likely  to  be  much  more  variable  than  the  strength  of 
columns  with  fixed  ends,  as  it  depends  upon  two  variable 
elements  d  and  ^,  while  the  end  fixture  eliminates  d. 


Note. — The  Tables  on  the  following  page  give  the  numerical 
values  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  and  second  kind,  and  are 
useful  in  applying  the  results  of  Art.  18. 
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♦ 

9,  so 

M  =  *l 

#15=  .J 

^  ^  -3 

M  =.4 

#i  =  .5 

#t  =  .6 

*i».7 

4»«.8!  p«.9    »•! 

0* 

0,000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0,000 

aooo 

0,000   aooo  aooo 

s: 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0.087 

0,087 

0.087 

0.087 

ao87 

o.t>67    0.087  *»  <^' 

10*^ 

0,175 

0175 

0.175 

0.175 

0.175 

0.175 

0-175 

0.175 

0,175    0.175   ^ '•' 

K 

0.963 

0.363 

0.263 

0.263 

0.263 

0.263 

0,263 

0,363 

0.364    0.264  o.t,5 

a©" 

0.149 

0349 

0.349 

0.350 

0,350 

0.35* 

0.352 

0.353 

0.354   0.355  joSi* 

^5 

y.436 

0.436 

04  37 

0.439 

0.439 

0.440 

0.441 

0.443 

0.445    0.44^  '^-**' 

30' 

0.524 

o»534 

0.5^5 

0.526 

0.527  1  0.529 

0.533 

0.536 

0.539 

0.544    ^'-4^ 

35 

o.6n 

0,611 

0.612 

0.614 

0,617  (  0,620 

0.624 

0.630 

0.636 

0.644   tJ.^v^ 

40 

0.698 

0.699 

0.700 

0.703 

0,707    0.712 

0,718 

0727 

0.736 

0748  ^7  :^ 

45^ 

0.785 

0.786 

0.789 

0.792 

0. 79S  1  0.804 

0.814 

0.836 

0,639 

aSsS 

cvs?t 

50' 

0.873 

0.874 

0.877 

0.883 

0.889    0.898 

0,91' 

0.928 

0.947 

0974 

I  ml 

II" 

0.960 

0.961 

0.965 

0.972 

0,981    o.9f^3 

1,010 

1.034 

1  060 

1.099 

».r54 

1.047 

1,049 

1054 

1.062 

1.074  1  1.090 

1.113 

1,14a 

1,178 

1.233 

1.517 

65' 

M34 

1.137 

1.143 

1.153 

1.168  1  1. 1 87 

1.215 

1.254 

1.302 

1.377 

1  - 

70 

1.233 

1.324 

1.232 

1.344 

1,362     1.285 

1,330 

1.370 

1.431 

io3i 
1.703 

1     ■ 

2i 

1.309 

1.312 

i.3ai 

1.336 

I  357    t.385 

1.436 

I.4SB 

1.566 

2j  :* 

1.396 

1.400 

1. 410 

t.427 

1.453  1  1.4S5 

1.534 

t.6o8 

1.705 

t.885 

;■-•■" 

«s' 

1,484 

1.487     I-4Q9 

1-519 

i.547  1  1.585 

T.643 

1. 731 

1.848 

3.077 

3.151 

90" 

I  571 

1.575     '.58a 

1. 610 

1.643     1.686 

1-752 

1.854 

•993 

2.275 

« 
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« 

|fc  =  0 

#i  =  ,i 

1* » .» 

^«.i 

^  =  .4 

**«3.5 

*i*=.6 

M  «  .7 

•i^.» 

I*«p9 

»«i 

0* 

10 
S 

ao 

0,000 

0.087 

0,175 
0.263 

0.349 

0.000 
0.087 
0.175 
0.36a 
0.349 

0.000 
0.087 

0.174 
0.262 
0.349 

0,000 
0.087 

0.174 
0,262 
0.348 

0.000 

0.087 
0.174 
0,261 
0.343 

0.000 
0.087 

0.174 
0.261 

0.347 

aooo 
0.087 

0,174 

0.361 

0.347 

0.000 

0087 
0.174 

0.260 
0.346 

0.000 
0.087 

0.174 

0. 260 

0.345 

0.000 
ao07 
0.174 

0.2S1 

o.?45 

<U90 
OlC*7 
0.174 

as* 

35' 

40' 
45 

0436 

0.524 
0.611 

0.698 
0.785 

0.436 
0,523 
0.610 
0.698 
0,785 

0.436 
0.533 
0  609 
0,696 
0.782 

0-435 
asai 
0.607 

0.693 
0.779 

0.434 
0.520 
0.605 

0.690 
0*773 

0.433 
0,518 

0.603 
0.685 
0.767 

0431 
0-515 

0.5f>8 
0.679 

o.75<> 

0.430 
0512 
0.593 

0,673 
0.748 

0,428 
o.5'>> 

0     : 
0    ' 

0.73: 1  ^'-r-^; 

5*. 

it- 

0,873    0.87a 
0.960    Ow959 
1,047     t  046 
1.134     1,132 

1.232      1.319 

0.B69 

0,955 
1.041 

1,136 

1,212 

0.864 
0.948 
1.033 
1.116 
1,300 

0857 
0.939 

t.02l 
1.103 
1.184 

0  84B 
0.928 
1.008 
1.086 
1.163 

0.837 
0,914 
0.989 
1.063 
1.135 

0.933 
0.89s 
0.965 

1.033 
1.099 

0.806   0.789 
0.875  1  0.850 
0,940  0.907 
1.001    0.96a 
1.060    i.oofi 

1.309 
1  396 
1  484 

i»57i 

1.306 
1.393 
1.480 
1.566 

1,297 
1383 
1.468 

1.554 

1.383  , 
1.367 
1.450 
1.533 

1.264 
I   344 
1.424 
1.504 

1.340 
I.316 
1,392 
t.467 

1,207 
1.277 
1.347 

t.4.7 

1.163 
1,337 
1,389 

1351 

I.U7 

1.172 

1.225 
U178 

IOS3 

I 

,   r^' 
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1.  A  Phoenix  column  in  four  segments,  each  weighing  17  lbs.  per 
lineal  yard,  carries  a  load  of  68,000  lbs.  What  is  the  compressive  unit 
stress  ?  Ans,  10,000  lbs,  per  sq.  in» 

2.  The  sectional  area  of  a  pillar  is  144  scj.  in,,  and  the  pillar  c^rnes 
a  load  of  4000  lbs.     Find  the  tiornial  and  tangential  intensities  of  stress 

^^on  a  plane  inclined  at  20*  to  the  axis.  Ans.  3.25  lbs,;  8.93  lbs. 

^H      3.  A  short  hollow  square  column  has  to  support  a  load  of  120,000  lbs*. 

^^the  allowable  stress  being  15,000  lbs,  per  square  inch.  Find  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal,  an  external  side  of  the  column  being  6  in, 

^^  Am.  ,36  in* 

^"  4,  A  solid  cast-iron  pillar  9  ft.  in  height  and  4  in.  in  diameter  sup- 
ports a  load  of  55.000  lbs.  Find  the  normal  and  shearing  intensity  of 
stress  per  square  inch  in  a  plane  section  inclined  at  30'  10  the  axis. 

If  tlie  ends  of  the  pillar  are  flat  and  hrmly  bedded,  determine  its 
breaking  weight,  both  by  Hodgkinson's  and  by  Gordoti's  formula. 

^_  Ans,  1093I  lbs.;  1894,375  lbs.;  141^  tons  by  H,;  159  tons  by  G. 

^B      5.  A  cylindrical  pillar  6  in.  in  diameter  supports  a  load  of  400  lbs., 

of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  %  in,  from  the  axis.     Determine  the 

greatest  and  least  intensities  of  stress  upon  any  transverse  section  of 

the  pillar.  Am,  25ff  lbs. ;  2|ff  lbs. 

6.  Compare  the  breaking  weights  of  round  cast-iron,  wrought-iron, 

.      and  mild-steel  pillars  with  flat  and  firmly  bedded  ends,  each  being  9  ft. 

^^D  length  and  6  in.  in  diameter. 

^B  Ans,  1,250,197  lbs. ;  890,109  lbs. ;  1,543.572  lbs. 

^H     7.  A  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  with  an  external  diameter  of  9  in,  is  to 

^^oc  substituted  for  the  solid  pillar  in  the  preceding  question.  Determine 
the  thickness  of  the  metal.  An%.  J  in, 

8.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  round  pillar  with  both 
ends  firmly  secured,  10  ft.  in  length  and  2  in.  in  diameter,  (i)  if  of 
cast-iron  ;  (2)  If  of  wrought-iron  ;  (3)  if  of  steel  (mild). 

^^  Ans.  25142.8  lbs.;  4351648  lbs.;  54.36  lbs, 

^V  9.  A  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  12  ft,  in  height  has  to  support  a  steady 
load  of  33.000  lbs.;  its  internal  diameter  is  %\  in.  Find  the  thickness 
of  the  metalf  the  factor  of  safety  being  6.  Ans.  ,28  in. 

io»  A  ^olid  wrought-iron  pillar  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  pillar  in 
Uie  preceding  question.     Find  its  diameter.  Am,  3^  in. 
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11.  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  pillar  9  ft  m 
length  and  6  iiu  square,  the  metal  being  1  in.  thick? 

Am.  970873,6  lbs. 

12.  Compare  the  breaking  weight  of  a  solid  square  pillar  of  KTougtit- 
iron  20  ft.  long  and   6  in.  square  with  that  of  a  solid  rectangular  piiUri 
of  the  same  materiaf,  the  section  being  9  in.  by  4  in. 

Ans.  &45.3t7lbs.;  589,090 lbs. 

13.  Compare  the  breaking  weights*  as  derived  from  Hodgkinson'sand 
Gordons  formula*,  of  a  solid  round  cast-iron  pillar  20  ft,  in  lengtbirttl 
10  in>  in  diameter,  (1)  both  ends  being  securely  fixed ;  (2)  both  eiidA 
being  imperfectly  fixed, 

Ans. — ( I )  9514  tons  by  H. :  1 1 50.05  tons  by  G. 
(2)  280.6  tons  by  H.;  415  tons  by  G* 

14  Determine  by  Hodgk  in  son's  formula  the  diameter  of  a  solid 
w rough t-iron  pillar  equal  h\  length  and  strength  to  that  in  the  preceding 
question.  Ans,  7.35  in. 

15.  A  solid  or  hollow  pillar  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron.  or  raild  steel 
is  to  be  designed  to  carry  a  sieatfy  load  of  30.000  lbs.  Deterniine  il»« 
necessary  diameter  in  each  case,  6  being  a  factor  of  safety,  (The  piHaf 
is  tu  be  12  It,  high,  and  the  metal  of  the  hollow  pillar  is  to  be  t  *"* 
thick.)  Ans. — Soiid,^      3.42  in,;  3.25  in.;  2-8 in* 

Hoilow!  4.5    in.;  4.75  in,;  3.5  in. 

16.  Determine  the  load  in  the  preceding  question  that  will  produce  | 
a  maximum  stress  of  9000  lbs«  per  square  inch  in  the  solid  steel  pillar. 

17.  A  pillar  of  diameter  D  supports  a  given  load  ;  if  jV  pillars,  cftcli 
of  diameter  1/.  are  subslituCed  for  this  single  pillar,  show  that  </ must  lie  | 

between  — r  and  — r. 

Is  it  more  economical  to  employ  few  or  many  pillars  of  given  height  | 
to  support  a  given  load? 

\%,  A  solid  round  pillar  of  mild  steel,  16  ft.  high,  supports  a  thdfX 
load  of  20,000  lbs.     If  the  factor  of  safety  is  6,  what  is  its  diameter? 

Am.  3  in* 

19.   Find  the  diameter  of  each  of  four  pillars  of  the  same  materuM 
which  may  be  substituted  for  the  single  pillar  in  the  preceding  question,  j 

Aki.  3.04  in^ 

20*  What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  cast-iron  stanchion  of  a  reg**^*"! 
cruciforoi  section  and  15  ft.  in  height,  the  arms  being  24  in.  by  t  in.? 

Am^  2.aii,3i$]bi- 

21.  Each  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  lowest  floor  of  a  refineiy* 
6i  ft.  high,  13  of  a  regular  cruciform  section,  and  carries  a  load' 
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:24o,c>oo  lb5. ;  the  total  length  of  an  arm  Is  26  in.     Determine  its  thick- 
ness»  the  factor  of  safety  being  10.  Am,  2.558  in, 

22.  Find  the  breaking  stress  per  square  inch  of  a  4-in.  x  4in.  solid 
wrought-iron  pillar  for  lengths  of  5,  10,  15,  and  20  ft,,  the  two  ends 
being  absolutely  fixed. 

Ans,  334S8  1bs,;  27,692  lbs.;  21,492  lbs.;  16,363155. 

^  23.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wooden  column  20  ft,  long,  to  support  a 
load  of  1 0,000  lbs..  10  being  a  factor  of  safety  and  both  ends  of  the 
column  being  absolutely  fixed.  Ans.  8.55  in. 

^P  24.  The  external  and  internal  diameters  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  column 
12  ft.  in  length  arc  Z>  and  |Z>,  respectively;  the  load  upon  the  column 
is  25,000  lbs.  If  the  factor  of  safety  is  4,  find  A  Ut)  when  both  ends  of 
ihe  column  are  absolutely  fixed ;  {b)  when  both  ends  are  hinged. 

I  Ans.  {a)  4.3  in,;  {b)  5,4  in. 

25.  Determine  the  breaking  weight  of  an  oak  pillar  9  ft,  high,  n  in. 
vide,  and  5  in.  thick.  Ans.  138,160  lbs. 

26,  What  weight  will  be  safely  borne  by  a  pillar  of  dry  oak  subject 
to  vibration,  10  ft.  high  and  6  in.  square,  10  being  a  factor  of  safety  ? 

■  Ans.  9969  lbs. 

27.  The  web  members  of  a  Warren  girder  are  bars  of  rectangular 
section  and  10  ft.  in  length.  One  of  the  bars  has  to  Ciirry  loads  varying 
between  a  steady  maximum  tension  of  20.2  tons  and  a  maximum  tension 
of  40*4  tons,  and  another  to  carry  loads  varj'irig  between  a  maximum 
^compression  of  8.7  tons  and  a  maximum  tension  of  14.4  tons.  Find  the 
^fsectional  area  in  each  case,  allowance  being  made  for  buckling  in  the 
latter, 

28.  Determine  the  sectional  area  of  a  double-tee  strut  which  is  to 
carry  a  load  \^aryi ng  between  a  maximum  tension  of  80.000  lbs.  and  a 
maximum  compression  of  60.000  lbs.  Each  flange  consists  of  two  6- 
in.  X  6-in.  x  t*in.  angle-irons  riveted  lo  a  12-in.  x  t  in.  web  plate. 
The  length  of  the  stmt  is  to  be  {a)  6  ft.;  (*)  12  ft. 

29.  A  steel  strut  10  ft.  long  consists  of  two  tees  back  to  back,  each 
4 in.  X 4  in.  X  itn.  Taking/  — 60,000  lbs..  ^,  =  ^^l^^  (page  526),  and  6 
as  a  factor  of  safety,  find  the  working  load  {a)  when  the  strut  has  two 
pin  ends;  {b)  when  it  has  tw^o  fixed  ends.     {E  —  29.000,000  lbs.) 

H       Also,  find  the  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  load  from  the  axis  of  the 
^" -strut  so  that  the  maximum  stress  in  the  metal  may  not  exceed  10,000 

lbs.  per  square  inch. 
^^  ,^/fi— (a)  25,585  lbs, ;  (^)  52,229  lbs. 

^P  Dcifiaiwn  =  .55  in.  in  {a)  and  .158  in.  in  {b), 

30.  A  solid  wronghl-iron  strut  20  ft.  high  and  4  in,  in  diameter  has 
one  end  fixed  and  the  other  perfectly  free.    Find'the  deviation  of  the 
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line  cf  action  of  a  load  of  10,000  lbs.  from  the  axis*  so  that  the  stitss 
may  not  exceed  10,000  lbs*  per  square  inch,  £*  beings  37,000.000  lbs. 

zEI 

7^' 


Am.  .88  in,  if  P 


1.8  in.  if 


J      c* 


jt,  A  hollow  cast-iron  column  with  two  pin  ends  is  24  ft.  high  and 

has  a  mean  diameter  of  12  in. ;  it  carries  a  load  of  80,000  lbs.  Find  ihc 
proper  thickness  of  the  metal,  fo  being  a  factor  of  safety,  if  ibc 
deviation  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  from  the  axis  is  i  in.,  find 
the  maximum  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  metal,  E  being  I7.ooo,<wo 
lbs.  '  Am,  1.2S  in.;  2136  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

32*  Find  the  crushing  load  of  a  solid  wroiight*iron  pillar  3  in.  m 

diameter,  lo  ft.  higli*  and  fixed  at  both  ends.     Calculate  the  deviatiar* 

h which  will  produce  a  maximum   stress  in  the  metal  of  9000  lbs.  ^j 

square   inch  under  loads  of   {a)    15,000  lbs.;  {b)   30.000   lbs.;  E  bctng 

29,000,000  lbs.  Am^   148,775  Ihs,    {a)  1. 158  in. ;  (^)  ,38  in. 

33.  Solve  the  preceding  question  on  the  assumption  that  the  colunm 
has  two  pin  ends.  Ans.  66«2r8  lbs. ;  {a)  ,985  in.;  {b)  .261  in. 

34*  A  pier  consists  of  N  rows  of  posts  equidistant  from  each  other. 
jV  being  even;  d  is  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  outsicic 
rows ;  W  is  the  gross  vertical  load  upon  the  pier ;  H  is  the  greatest 
horizontal  thrust,  and  iicis  upon  the  pier  at  a  hcij^ht  y  above  the  ba»c» 
Assuming  the  principle  of  a  uuiformly  varying  stress,  the  portion  of  ihc 
load  borne  by  the  «-th  row  of  posts  measured  from  the  centre  line  is-, 
W  ad  2/1  —  I 
W^  T  A'  -  1 
/,  and  jV,  and  determine  the  best  value  for  d. 

35.  Prove  that  the  flexural  rigidity  of  a  straight  beam,  of  sectioR«l 

area  yf.  under  a  thrust  F  per  unit  of  area,  is  EAJt*(  i  —  -J.  and  that  the 
beam  will  bend  if  its  length,  when  unstrained,  exceeds 


Find  the  value  of  the  coefHctent  a  in  terms  of  d^M, 


I 


./fV(.-a. 


AJt*  being  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section,  and  £  the  Coefllcient  of 
elasticity  of  the  material. 

36,  Find  the  safe  load  on  a  rolled  tee-iron  strut  6  in.  x  4  in,  x  i  in.. 
10  ft,  long,  fixed  at  one  end.  free  at  the  oiher, 

37,  In  Art.  19.  show  how  equations  (3)  and  (6)  will  be  modified  if  the 
line  of  action  of  P  is  distant  a  ■\-  /S  from  one  end  and  a  —  /J  Irooi  the  . 
other  end  of  the  columns  axis.     Also,  if  tlie  coefficient  of  eUsticttv,  £. ' 


Is  variable  and  equal  torn  ±n-  at  a  point  distant  2  from  the  axis,  r  being 
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the    maximum  value    of    z,  and    m    and    n   coefficients,  show   that 

n  >P 

v  + must  be  substituted  for  y  in  eq.  (3). 

m  r 

38.  In  one  of  Christie's  experiments  an  angle*-bar  2  in.  X2  in.  x^^  in., 

with  hinged  ends,  for  which  j  had  the  value  154,  deflected  .01  in.  for  an 

d     A 
increase  in  the  load  of  3000  lbs.    Show  that  b  +  ::^«  =  -oi  >"• 

0       n 

39.  A  long  column  with  pin  ends  is  bent  laterally  until  the  angular 
deviation  (Oo)  at  the  ends  is  4*.  Find  the  total  maximum  intensity  of 
stress,  the  section  of  the  column  being  (a)  a  circle ;  ifi)  a  square. 
E  =  29,000.000  lbs.,  and  the  stress  due  to  direct  thrust  =  1 500  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Ans, — (a)  30,615  lbs.;  (^)  26,715  lbs. 

40.  With  the  same  maximum  stress  as  in  the  last  question,  find 
the  angular  deviation  at  the  ends  so  that  the  stress  due  to  direct  thrust 
may  be  10.000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Arts, — (a)  i*'  5';  {b)  i"  33'. 

41.  Show  that  the  load  required  to  produce  an  angular  deviation  of 
14'  at  the  two  pin  ends  of  a  long  column  is  only  one  per  cent  greater 
than  that  ^h\ch  just  produces  flexure. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TORSION. 


I*  Torsion  is  the  force  with  which  a  thread,  wire,  or  pris- 
matic bar  tends  to  recover  its  original  state  after  having  been 
twisted,  and  is  produced  when  the  external  forces  which  act 
upon  the  bar  are  reducible  to  two  equal  and  opposite  couples 
(the  ends  of  the  bar  being  free),  or  to  a  single  couple  (one  end 
of  the  bar  being  fixed),  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  bar.     The  effect  upon  the  bar  is  to  make  any  transverse  | 
section  turn  through  an  angle  in  its  own  plane,  and  to  cause  [ 
originally  straight  fibres,  as  DE^  to  assume  helicoidal  formstasj 
FG  or  DC,     This  induces  longitudinal  stresses  in  the  fibres,! 


X 


r 


YiQ,  ]6gc  Pic.  361. 

and    transverse   sections  become  warped*      It   is  found  suB 
fictently  accurate*  however,  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  and  rcg 
lar  polygonal  prisms,  to  assume  that  a  transverse  section  whicll-| 
IS   plane   before  twisting  remains  plane  while  being  twiste 
In  order  that  the  bar  may  not  be  bent,  its  axis  must  coincide^ 
with  the  axis  of  the  twisting  couple. 

2.  Coulomb's  Laws. — The  angle  turned  through  by  one 
transverse  section  relatively  to  another  at  a  unit  distance  from 
it,  is  called  the  AngU  of  Torsion,  and  Coulomb  deduced  from 
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experiments  upon  wires^  that  this  angle  is  ^/iV^r/Zy  proportional 
to  the  moment  of  the  twisting  couple,  and  inversely  propor* 
tional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter. 

Thus,  if  a  force  P,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  radius/,  twists  a 
cylindrical  bar  of  length  L  and  radius  if,  and  if  Q  is  the  aW«^ 
lar  fneasure  of  the  angle  of  torsion,  then 


9  a  Pp,  and  also  oc 


R' 


e  =  A. 


%^' 


so  that  6^  =  ^"^*»  ^  being  a  constant  depending  only  upon  the 

nature  of  the  material. 

Let  T  be  the  total  angle  of  torsion,  in  circular  measure, 
I.C.,  the  angle  turned  through  by  one  end  of  the  bar  relatively 
the  other.     Then 

L  R'^ 

3.  Torsional    Strength    of   Shafts  (see  Art.   23,  Chap. 

IV). — Consider  a  portion  of  the  shaft  bounded  .^ 

by  the  planes  CE  and  MN^  Fig,  361.     It  is  kept   /  %_A 

in  equilibrium  by  the  couple  {P,  —P),  and  by 

the  elastic  resistance  at  the  section  MN,    Hence, 

this  elastic  resistance  must  be  equivalent  to  a 

couple  equal  and  opposite  to  (P,  — P).  Fig.  36«. 

Let  Fig.  362  be  the  transverse  section  at  MN,  on  an  en- 
enlarged  scale,  and  let  abb' a'  be  any  elementary  area  (=  ^A^ 
{Pt—P)  of  the  surface  bounded  by  the  radii  OA^  OB^  and  by 
|ie  concentric  arcs  aa\  bb\ 

Let  -Tj  be  the  distance  of  j!^a4,  from  O. 

It  is  assumed,  and  is  approximately  true,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  any  element  abb'a  to  torsion  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  torsion  (6^)»  to  its  distance  from  the  axis  (;r,), 
and  to  its  area(J/J,),  and  also  that  it  acts  at  right  angles  to 
the  radial  line  of  the  element,  i.e.,  to  OA  or  OB, 

Thus,  the  resistance  of  abb'a^  to  torsion  =  GBx^AA^^  G  be- 
ing a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

The  corresponding  moment  of  resistance  about  the  axis  ^ 
G9s^dA^,      Similarly,    if    x,,  x^,  jr,,   ...   are   the   distances 
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from  the  axis  of  any  other  elements,  Ji4,,  AA^^  J/4,,- 
respectively,  the   corresponding  moments  of    resistance  ar« 

GBx^AA^,  Gi^x^AA Hence,  the  total  moment  of  rcsfe 

ance  of  the  section 

^g^{x:aa,^x:^a,^..:). 

^  Gf^^ix'JA)  ^  GSl, 

/being  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axis* 
But  this  moment  of  resistance  (J/)  is  equal  and  opposite  tfl 
the  moment  of  the  couple  (/',—/')      Hence, 

M=Gt^/=Pfi. 

The  twisting  moment  will  of  course  vary  with  a  varSB 
resistance,  and  the  last  equation  gives  its  mean  value. 

The  shaft,  however,  must  be  designed  (see  Cor.  4)  for  tlicj 
maximum  couple  to  which  it  maybe  subjected,  and  the  luomcf^f^ 
of  this  couple  (=  J/j  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  tDcaft| 
by  the  equation 

^  being  a  coefticient  to  be  determined  in  each  case.    In  a  seri«*  ] 
of  experiments  with  different  engines,  Milton    found  that  >*  I 
varied  from  1.3  to  2.I,  but  doubtless  the  variation  is  often  be- 
tween still  wider  limits. 

Cor*  K  Let  /  be  the  stress  at  the  point  farthest  from  ^^  j 
axis.     For  a  sohd  round  shaft »  of  diameter  /?, 

/  =  I^.     and    f=Gf»^. 
32  ■'2 


.'.  M=pp  =  Gei=  -^fiy  = .  196//?*. 

Let  7"°  be  the  total  torsion  in  degrees.    Tlien 


d  = 


L  i8o' 
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I  hence 

^~  L  i8o  2' 


or 


king  the  following  mean  values  of  G  and/: 

Material.  G  f 

Cast-iron 6,300,000  5,600 

Wrought-iron 10,500,000  7,200 

Steel 12,000,000  1 1,200 


=  9.87"°  for  cast  iron,  =  i2.yT^  for  wrought-iron,  =  9.37"° 

steel. 

Thus,  the  twist  is  I**  each  9.8  diameters  in  length  for  cast- 
n,  each  12.7  diameters  in  length  for  wrought-iron,  and  each 

diameters  in  length  for  steel.  This  is  often  much  too  small, 
d  in  practice  the  twist  is  usually  limited  to  ^°  per  lineal  foot 
length.     For  a  hollow  round  shaft,  D  being  the  external  and 

the  internal  diameter, 

/=^^(D'-D:),    and    /=Ge^. 

,.  M=Pp  =  73/-^-^  =  .196/—^. 

If  the  thickness  (7)  of  the  hollow  shaft  is  small  compared 
th  A 

D'-D,'=zn'-{D-2Ty  =  SDT,  approximately, 

d 

M=P/>=i.S7Jy'T. 
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The  use  of  compressed  steel  admits  of  shafts  being  made 
hollow.    For  a  solid  square  shaft,  H  being  the  side  of  the  square, 


H 
and/,  the  stress  at  the  end  of  a  diagonal,  ^  GB—pr 

t2 


^       H    6 


=  ~/H*^.2l6fH\ 


and 


«_^-  6Jf 


GI~  GH' 


In  these  results  it  is  assumed  that  GB 


(       2/  ♦1] 


is  constant  at  different  points  of  the  cross-section,  which,  ho*' 
ever,  is  only  true  for  circular  sections. 

In  non-circular  sections  the  stress  is  more  generally  grc^^^ 
at  points  in  the  bounding  surface  which  are  nearest  to  thcaJti* 
and  least  at  those  points  which  are  farthest  from  the  axs«^ 
St,  Venant,  who  first  called  attention  to  this  fact,  gave  the  fijt* 
lowing,  amongst  others,  as  the  results   of  his  investigations 

Designating  by  unity  the  torsional  rigidity  (=  ^1  of  a  shaft 

with  circular  section,  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  shaft  of  cqu*^ 


zn 


sectional  area  is  .8863,  .8863  X  \J  ^^«   t    ^  -J^SSi  or  - 

cording  as  the  section  is  a  square,  a  rectangle  with  sides  ^ 
the  ratio  n  to  i,  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  an  ellipse  whoi^ 
major  and  minor  axes  are  2a  and  zb,  respectively* 

Cor,  2,  The  torsional  stress  per  unit  of  area  at  a  disuncc^ 
from  the  axis  is  G^x, 

Hence,  if  ^  —  i  and  4r  —  i,  6^  is  the  force  that  wfll  tw»5t* 
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"jifeia  at  a  unit  of  distance  from  the  axis  through  an  angle 
itty, 
Cauchy  found  analytically  that  in  an  isotropic  body  G  is 

'ofifths  of  the  coefficient  of  direct  elasticity. 

Experiments  indicate  that  G  is  about  three-eighths  or  one- 
ird  of  the  coefficient  of  direct  elasticity. 

Car,  3,  For  a  solid  cylinder,  Pp  =  — - — ,  R  being  the  radius^ 

Pp 
^  therefore  R^  <x  -^     If  the  shaft  is  to  have  a  certain  speci- 

P  Pp 

^€1  stiffness,  i.e.,  if  9  is  fixed,  R'  a  y^,  and  for  a  given  twisting 

oment  R^  oi  ^,    Now  G  is  nearly  the  same  for  wroyght-iron 

id  steel,  so  that  there  is  little  if  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
Y  the  use  of  the  latter. 

After  passing  the  elastic  limit,  the  stress  varies  much  more 
owly  than  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  and  there  will  be  a 
artial  equalization  of  stress,  the  apparent  torsional  strength 
eing  increased. 

Car,  4.  In  any  transverse  section  of  a  solid  cylindrical  shaft, 
be  maximum  unit  stress 

^t  being  the  moment  of  the  maximum  twisting  couple. 

This  relation  is  true  so  long  as  the  stress  does  not  exceed 
w  elastic  limit,  and  agrees  with  the  practical  rule  that  the 
^Jiamcter  of  a  cyHndrical  shaft  subjected  to  torsional  forces  is 
[Proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  twisting  couple. 

The  rule  is  usually  expressed  in  the  form 

M,  =  K17,    so  that     AT  ^4. 
*  16 


Ashler's  experiments  show  that  the  value  of  f  depends, 
ame  extent,  upon  its  fluctuation  under  the  variable  twist- 
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Hence 


490  HP  .      ^,  ,  ,. 


ing  moment.  Ordinarily  it  should  not  exceed  7200  lbs,  per  squire 
inch  for  wrought-iron,  in  which  case  A'—  ^f  J^  X  ^^  =  1414* 
{Naie. — If  P,  is  the  torsional  breaking  weight,  ^ 

.      ^_K_PJ 

^^  D'-  IT 

is  the  coefficient  of  torsional  ruptun^ 

Cor,  5.  Let  fFbe  the  work  transmitted  to  a  shaft  of  Dm* 
diameter,  in  foot-pounds  per  minute,  N  being  the  corresponA 
ing  number  of  revolutions.     Then 

12W  =^  inch-pounds  transmitted  —  inMN  =  zn  — 'S 

KIT.. 
=  2jr— A. 

smce  M  ^  mean  twisting  moment  =  — ,     Hence, 

Let  ///*be  the  horse-power  transmitted  per  minute.  Then 
W  =  33000  HP.     Also  for  %vrought-iron  K  —  m^  x  V* 


a  formula  agreeing  with  the  best  practice  in  the  cast  <^f 
wrouj^ht-iron  shafts  subjected  to  torsional  forces  onlv.  Siu-t 
shafts  should,  therefore,  carry  no  pulleys 

Cor,  6.  The  resiiience  of  a  cylindrical  axle  is  the  produc:  ' 
one  half  of  the  greatest  moment  of  torsion  into  thccnrrr  t.  nd 
ing  angle  of  torsion. 

CoK  7.  It  often  happens  in  practice  that  a  shaft  (ur  btanv 
is  subjected  to  a  bending  as  well  as  to  a  torsional  action. 
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The  combined  bending  and  twisting  moments  are  equiv- 
bit  (Art*  8,  Chap.  IV)  to  the  moment 


M,  =  Af,  +  VAU  +  M'  =  Afi{^+  \n'  +  I)' 

M^  =1  nMti,  Mi,  being  the  bending  and  AI^  the  twisting 
moment  at  the  given  section. 

Hence,  remembering  that  the  maximum  twisting  moment 
M^  is  equal  to  //J/,,  we  have  for  a  wrought-iron  shaft, 

If  «  =  .36+  ,  this  becomes 

a  formula  agreeing  with  the  best  practice  in  the  case  of  trans- 
mission with  bending,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  crank-shafts  of  marine 
engines. 

It  often  happens  that  //  has  a  still  larger  value,  as,  e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  head  shafts  properly  supported  against  springing. 
The  usual  formula  is  then 


.  /HP 


corresponding  to  n  —  ,72  +* 

4,  Distance  between  Bearings* — Tlie  distance  between 
tJic  bearings  of  a  line  of  shafting  is  limited  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  stiffness  of  the  shaft  must  be  such  as  will  enable 
it  to  re5,isl  excessive  bending  under  its  own  weight  and  under 
any  other  loads  (e*g.,  pulleys,  wheels,  etc.)  applied  to  it. 
For  this  reason,  the  ratio- of  the  maximum  deviation  of  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  from  the  straight  to  the  corresponding  dis- 
1CC  between  bearings  should  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction 
liose  value  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  writers. 
Let  /  be  the  distance  in  feet  between  bearings,  a  the 
diameter  of   the  shaft  in  inches^  w  the  weight  of  the  ma< 
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terial  of  the  shaft  per  cubic  foot,  and  let  the  applied  load  be 
equivalent  to  a  load  per  Haeal  unit  of  length  m  times  th^t 
of  the  shaft.  Assume  a  stiffness  of  tsVit*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^* 
the  shaft  is  truly  in  line  at  the  bearings.  The  maximum  dc» 
flection  of  the  shaft  is  given  by  the  formula  (Art.  3,  Ex-  8, 
Chap.  VII) 

_    I    {m-{-  iXweight  of  shaft)/*.  1728 
^-38^  £1 

I    .       ,     .  ?rrf'    I       ,64    P.  1728 
D_j_      {m  +  i)tv  /' 


Ed' 

Example. — For  wrought-iron,    E  ^  30,000,000  lbs,  an  J 
»=  480  lbs. 


.\l=  127a/ ■ 


If  the  applied  load,  instead  of  being  uniformly  distrlbuteti 
is  concentrated  at  the  centre,  the  maximum  deflection 


_  __}_  {m  +  i)(vyeight  of  shaft)/'.  1728 


192 


and  hence 


Ed' 


Example. — For  wrought-iron  /=  8.5//- — r— r . 


CYLINDRICAL  SPIRAL  SPRINGS. 
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5.  Efficiency  of  Shafting.— Let  it  require  the  whole  of 
driving  moment  to  overcome  the  friction  in  the  case  of  a 
t  of  diameter  d  and  length  L.     The  efficiency  of  a  shaft  of 

/ 
same  diameter  and  length  /  =  i  —  -^ . 

fnd^  wnd^   d 

^—j-  =  {Pp)  =  moment  of  friction  =  //— — Z- 


fJLWTtd* 

8" 


Z, 


eing  the  specific  weight  of  the  material  of  the  shaft,  and  /« 
coefficient  of  friction.     Hence, 


I  w 


f 


wl 
the  efficiency  =  i  —  2/^-^. 


6.  Cylindrical  Spiral  Spring.— Let  the  figure  represent 
ylindrical  spiral  spring  of  length  s,  supporting 
eight  W,     Consider  a  section  of  the  spring  at 
'  point  B. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  shear  W^and  a  torque 
',  y  being  the  distance  of  B  from  the  axis  of 

spring,  i.e.,  the  radius  of  the  coil. 
The  effect  of  W  may  generally  be  neglected 
Compared  with  the  effect  of  the  moment  Wy^ 
I  it  may  be  therefore  assumed  that  the  spring 
mder  torsion  at  every  point.  Let  there  be  n 
is.     Then 


Hence, 


5=  2nyn,  approx. 


Fic  363. 


eing  the  radius  of  the  spring. 
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The  elongation  of  the  spring 

2WfS      Syf      2v/Mf 


=  Syf)  = 


Gnr' 


Gr 


Gr 


The  work  done      =  -^BS  =     J^ _, 
2  Gnr* 


AG    * 


A  weight  hung  at  the  lower  end  tends  to  turn  as  well  li  I 
lengthen  the  spring,  and  this  is  due  to  a  slight  bending  action, | 

According  to  Hartnell,/"=  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch /of 
-in,  steclj  f  —  50,000  lbs,  per  square  inch  for  ^n,  stwl,  and 
G  varies  from  13,000,000  lbs.  for  ^in.  st^cl  to  ll,000,poolbs. 
for  f-in.  steel. 

Also  for  wire  less  than  f  in.  in  diameterp 


W^ 


48ooor' 


and  the  deflection  ^ 


Wn/ 


288000^* 


Example, — A  wrought-iron  shaft  in  a  rolling-mill  makes  5M 
revolutions  per  minute  and  transmits  120  H,  P..  which  is  sup*! 
plied  from  a  waterfall  by  means  of  a  turbine.  Determine  th^l 
diameter  of  the  shaft  (t)  if  the  maximum  stress  in  the  mctal| 
is  not  to  exceed  9000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  (2)  if  the  anglc^ 
torsion  is  not  to  exceed  ^^^  per  lineal  foot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  3}  "Ti 
the  bearings  and  4  in.  in  the  intermediate  lengths.     Whata^     1 
the  corresponding  maximum  inch-stresses  in  the  metal?         H 

Let  the  twisting  couple  be  represented  by  force  i'  at  ih^    ■ 
end  of  an  arm  p.     Then 


P  X  27r/  X  95  =  "20  X  33tOOO  ft,-Ibs, 

126000,    .,  126000 


First, 


120  X  33QQQ 

s^-  X  95 
126000  X  12 


19 


ft.-lbs. 


19 


X  13  01 


rite- 


'9 


Pf 


/kD'        9000  X  22 


16 


16  X 


and  hence 


3.S6 


m 
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^  126000                „        GBniy 
Second, X  12  =  /^  = . 

^^^  ^  ~  TSo  '^  IT  ^  12* '    ^^^^  ^  ~  10,500,000.    Then 

126000  X  12   10500000   22   I    I    I   22 
19        32     7   180   13   12   7 

Hence, 

IT  =  689.45,  and  Z?  =  5.12  in. 

Third,  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  real  shaft  at  the  bear- 
ings and  in  the  intermediate  lengths  are  respectively  given  l^ 

126000  stress      22        ,  „^, 

and 

126000  stress       22 

--j^Xi2  =  -^XyX(4)'. 

From  the  former,  the  maximum  stress  =  7682  lbs,  per  sq.  inch. 
"       "    latter,      "  "  "      =  6330   *'      "     "      " 
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eXAMPLES. 


1.  A  steel  shaft  410.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple  ' 
which  produces  a  circumferential  stress  of  1 5,000  lbs.  What  is  the  stress 
(shear)  at  a  point  I  in.  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  ? 

Determine  the  twisting  couple.  Ans.  7500  lbs.;  33»S7'f^^ 

2.  A  weight  of  2 1  tons  at  the  end  of  a  i-ft.  lever  twisis  asunder  4 
steel  shaft  ij  in.  in  diameter.  Find  the  breaking  weight  at  the  cii<io<a 
2'ft«  lever,  and  also  the  modulus  of  rupture. 

Ans,  I J  tons;  23, 5  to  lbs. 

3.  A  couple  of  N  ft. -tons  twists  asunder  a  shaft  of  diameter/  Find 
the  couple  which  will  twist  asunder  a  shaft  of  the  same  matcnalafl^J 
diameter  2d,  Ans.  S.V. 

4.  Compare  the  couples  required  to  twist  two  shafts  of  the  \ 
material  through   the  same  angle,  the  one  shaft  being  /  ft,  lofig  1**^ 
d  in.  in  diameter,  the  other  2/  ft.  long  and  2d  in.  in  diameter 

Compare  the  couples,  the  diameter  of  the  latter  shaft  being  -. 

Am,  t  toS;  3Jt0V* 

§*  A  shaft  15  ft.  long  and4|  in,  tn  diameter  is  twisted  through  an  sit 
of  2'  under  a  couple  of  2000  fL-lbs.     Find  the  couple  which  will  iw^*j 
a  shaft  of  the  same  material  20  ft.  long  and  y\  in.  in  diameter  through 
an  angle  of  2i\  Ans,  12,288  ft  1^ 

6.  A  round  cast-iron  shaft  15  ft.  in  length  is  acted  upon  by  1  weigl^t, 
of  2000  lbs.  applied  at  the  circumference  of  awheel  on  theshjifirl 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  2  ft.     Find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  so  thatt 
total  angle  of  torsion  may  not  exceed  2*.  Am,  %.%y^ 

7.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  subjertcd  to  a  twisting  couple  of  iifloo^' 
lbs. ;  the  length  of  the  shaft  between  the  sections  at  which  the  powef  '• 
received  and  given  off  is  30  ft.;  the  total  admissible  twist  is  4'.  Find 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  ^  (page  570)  being  {,  and  m  lojooo^oao  Ibs^ 

Am.  774  «i' 

8.  A  wTought-iron  shaft  20  ft.  long  and   5  in.  in  diameter  is  twff 
through  an  angle  of  2%     Find  the  maximum  streets  in  the  material** 


being  10,500*000  ft. -lbs. 


Am.  381^.2  lbs.  per  sq.  in* 


EXAMPLES. 
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A  crane  chain  exerts  a  pull  of  6000  lbs.  langeniially  to  the  dnim 
which  it  is  wrapped.     Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought- iron  axle 
ch  will  transmit  the  resulting  couple,  the  effective  radius  of  the  drum 
eiog  7i  in. ;  the  safe  working  stress  per  square  inch  being  7200  lbs* 

Am.  5.17  in. 

,  Find  the  diameter  and  the  total  angle  of  torsion  of  a   12-ft. 

It-iron  shaft  driven  by  a  water-wheel  of  20  H.  P.,  making  25 
luiions  per  minute,  m  being  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  working  stress 
[lbs.  per  square  inch*  Ans,  5.6  in.;  2**. 2. 

|l,  A  turbine  makes  114  revolutions  per  minute,  and  transmits  92 
,  through  the  medium  of  a  shaft  8  ft.  6  in.  in  length.  What  must  be 
iiamcter  of  the  shaft  so  that  the  total  angle  of  torsion  may  not  ex- 

-•,  m  being  10,500.000  lbs. }  Arts*  4.7  in. 

etermlne  the  side  of  a  square  pine  shaft  that  might  be  substituted 
^or  the  iron  shaft. 

|2.  A  steel  shaft  20  ft.  in  length  and  3  in.  in  diameter  makes  200 
lutions  per  minute  and  transmits  50  H.  P.  Through  what  angle  is 
ihaft  twisted  ? 

,  wrought-iron  shaft  of  the  same  length  is  to  do  the  same  work  at 
ame  speed.    Find  its  diameter  so  that  the  stress  at  the  circumference 
[not  exceed  }  of  that  at  the  circumference  of  the  steel  shaft. 

Ans.  2°. 6;  3.556  in. 

A  vertical  cast-iron  axle  in  the  Saltaire  works  makes  92  revolu* 
per  minute  and  transmits  300  H.  P.;  it^  diameter  is  10  in.     Find 
Fftngte  of  torsion.  Ahs,  .0144'  per  lineal  fooL 

In  a  spinning-mill  a  cast-iron  shaft  8J  in,  in  diameter  makes  27 

%  I* 

lltitions  per  minute;  the  angle  of  torsion  is  not  to  exceed  —  per 

foot.     Find  the  work  transmitted.  Am,  62.x 9  H.  P. 

15.  A  square  wooden  shaft  8  ft.  in  len^^h  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  of 

[lbs,,  applied  at  the  circumference  of  an  8  ft.-wheel  on  the  shaft. 

the  it^ngth  of  the  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  total  torsion  may 

exceed  2'  (m  =  400000).     What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  round 

.  uf  equal  strength  and  of  the  same  material  ? 

Am*  4.96  in.;  5.09  in. 

|6.  A  shaft  transmits  a  given  H.  P,  at  jVrevolutions  per  minute  with 
Ibending*     Find  the  weight  of  the  shaft  m  pounds  per  lineal  foou 


Am.  32,9 


(^ 

^ 
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17.  The  working  stress  in  a  steet  shaft  subjected  to  a  twisting cotip^ 
of  1000  in.-ions  is  limited  to  11,200  lbs.  per  square  inch.     Find  lUdii 
cter;  also  hiid  the  diameter  of  the  steel  shaft  which  will  transmic  jow' 
H.  P,  at  66  revolutions  per  minute, /i  being  f.         Am,  to  in* ;  6.S8  m. 

18.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  is  twisted  by  a  couple  of  10  ft. •tons.    Fii 
its  diameter  {a)  if  the  torsion  is  not  to  exceed  i*  per  lineal  fout,(^i  ifibe^ 
safe  working  stress  is  7200  lbs,  per  square  inch,     m  =  io,ocx>,ooo  lbs, 

^iw.— c*')3»7ia.;  (A)  57  fat 

19.  A  sieel  shaft  2  in.  in  diameter  makes  100  revolutions  permlnu^ 
and  transmits  25  H.  P.     Find  the  majcimum  working  stress  and  thet 
sion  p<»r  lineal  foot,  m  being  io»ooo,ooo  lbs.     Also  find  the  diameter d I 
shaft  of  the  same  material  which  will  transmit  100  H.  P.  with  the  a 
maximum  working  stress.  Ans.  io»o22^"|  lbs,;  .0478*;  3.17  in» 

20.  The  crank  of  a  horizontal  engine  is  3  ft.  6  in.  and  the  connecttng^| 
rod  9  ft.  long.     At  half-stroke  the  pressure  in  the  conneaing-rod  is  \ 
lbs.     What  is  the  corresponding  twisting  moment  on  the  crank^hati? 

Ans.  I7t6i  ft,-lbi 

21.  If  the  horizontal  pressure  upon  the  piston  end  of  the  conne 

rod  in  the  previous  question  is  constant,  find  the  maximum  twistttigfl 

meiit  on  the  crank-shaft. 

^/  »    r.         sin  OcosQ   \      ^  ,    , 
Am,  -P  sm  6  +  —  -  1 1   ^  being  given  by 

V  V/»'— sin'fl/ 

k'cos*?  +  ii*(sin' 0  cos' 0  —  i)  +«»sin*«(i  +  sin' (1)  — sin 'Mo 

where  n  =  y/  =  ^. 

JV,B,^U  sin*  0  is  neglected  as  cotnpared  with  »^ 

the  majcimum  moment  =  Fsin^fi  -f ]• 

G  being  very  nearly  72', 

22.  Show  that  a  hollow  shaft  is  both  stiffer  and  stronger  than  a  soii^I 
shaft  of  the  same  weight  and  length. 

23.  Find  the  percentage  of  weight  saved  by  using  a  hoUow  uiSMi^^J 

a  solid  shaft. 


Ans.  If  of  equal  stiffness  =r 


200 


nc  + 


If  of  equal  strength  =  100  i  1  —  }fm\m^  —  i)  ? 

m  being  the  ratio  of  the  external  to  the  tntemal  dii 

of  hollow  shaft. 

24,  A  hollow  cast-iron  shaft  of  12  in.  external  diameter  ts  tiHitri*f , 
a  couple  of  27,000  ft.-lbs.     Find  the  proper  thickness  of  the  metsiItD*^ 
the  stress  may  not  exceed  5000  lbs.  per  square  tnclu  Ans.  .619  ^ 
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f^5.  The  external  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft  is/ times  the  internal, 
ipare  its  torsional  strength  with  that  of  a  solid  shaft  of  the  same  ma- 
■fal  and  weight.  ^  |/^«  _  j 

Am,  ^-—^ . 

/"  +  I 

26.  If  the  solid  shaft  is  10  in*  in  diameter,  and  the  internal  diameter 
^^ihe  hollow  shaft  is  5  inches,  find  the  external  diameter  and  compare 
^P  torsional  strengths.  ^,^^^  5  l/^  jn^ .  V^  to  5. 

^^  If.  A  hollow  steel  shaft  has  an  externa!  diameter  d  and  an  interna! 

diameter  —  .     Compare  its  torsional  strength  with  that  of  {a)  a  solid 

stecJ  shaft  of  diameter  d\  {b)  a  solid  wrought-iron  shaft  of  diameter  */; 
the  safe  working  stresses  of  steel  and  iron  being  5  tons  and  i\  tons  re- 
spectively. y|«j.— (ti)  ^^  ;  {h)  \%. 

28.   What  twisting  moment  can  be  transmitted  by  a  hollow  steel  shaft 
of  8  in.  internal  and  10  in.  external  diameter,  the  working  stress  being 
^^U>DS  per  square  inch  ?  Ans.  184I  in,-tons. 

^Ba9«  If/i  is  the  safe  torsional  working  stress  of  a  shaft,  and  f%  is  the 
RRe  working  stress  when  the  shaft  acts  as  a  beam,  show  that  the  tor- 
,  sional  resistance  of  the  shaft  is  to  its  bending  resistance  m  the  ratio  of 

30.  The  wrought-iron  screw  shaft  of  a  steamship  is  driven  by  a  pair 

I  of  cranks  set  at  right  angles  and  21.7  in,  in  length  \  the  horizontal  pull 

ji  upon  each  crank-pin  is  176,400  lbs.,  and  the  effective  length  of  the  shaft 

t  is  866  in.     Find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  so  that  (i)  the  circumferential 

stress  may  not  exceed  9000  lbs,  per  square  inch  ;  {3)  the  angle  of  torsion 

I** 
may  not  exceed  ^  per  lineal  foot ;  m  being  10,000,000  lbs.    The  actual 

diameter  of  the  shaft  is  14.9  in.     What  is  the  actual  torsion  ? 

Ans.—{i}  14.53  '"-;  (2)  1489  in.;  (3)  total  torsion  —  $''545- 
j^H  5t.  The  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  being  60,000  lbs.  per 
^fpare  inch,  find  tlicactual  ultimate  strength  under  unhmited  repetitions 
'  of  stress.  Ans,  S4'S99  l^s.  (Unwin's  formula). 

32.  What  is  the  torsion  in  the  preceding  question  when  one  of  the 
cranks  passes  a  dead  point  ? 

33.  A  steel  shaft  300  feet  in  length  makes  200  revolutions  per  minute 
and  transmits  lo  IL  P.  Determine  its  diameter  so  tljat  the  greatest 
stress  in  the  material  may  be  the  same  as  the  stress  at  the  circumference 

^^an  iron  shaft  i  in.  in  diameter  and  transmitting  500  ft. -lbs. 

^H  Afts.  .S07  in.  (^  f  in.) 

^034.  Determine  the  coefficient  of  torsional  rupture  for  the  shaft  in 

^Bestion  33,  10  being  the  factor  of  safety. 

1^^  35.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  in  a  rolling-mill  is  220  feet  in  length,  makes 

I  95  revolutions  per  minute,  and  transmits  120  H.  P.  to  the  rolls ;  the  main 

^Kdy  of  the  shaft  is  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  revolves  in  gudgeons  3f  in. 
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in  diameter.     Find  the  greatest  shear  stress  in  the  shaft  proper  and  m 
the  portion  of  the  shaft  at  the  gudgeons.      Af$s.  6330.2  lbs.;  7508  lbs. 

36.  Power  is  taken  from  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  pulley  24  inches  i 
diameter  which  is  keyed  on  to  the  shaft  at  a  point  dividing  the  distanci 
between  two  consecutive  supports  into  segments  of  20  and  80  in. ;  th 
tangential  force  at  the  circumference  of  the  pulley  is  5500  lbs>  Iflh 
shaft  is  of  cast-iron,  determine  its  diameter,  taking  into  account  th 
bending  action  to  which  it  H  subjected,  Ans.  4.7  in. 

37.  Show  that  the  resilience  of  a  twisted  shaft  is  proportional  to  in 


weight. 


„     ...  /'Volume 

Ans.  Resilience  ^  "^^ • — . 

m        4 


5S.  If  a  round  bar  of  any  material  is  subjected  to  a  twisting  couple,  j 
show  that  its  majcimum  resilience  is  two-thirds  the  maximum  resilience] 
of  the  material. 

39.  Determine  the  diameter   of  a  wrought-iron   shaft  for  a  scfc* . 
steamer,  and  the  torsion  per  lineal  foot;  the  indicated  H.  P.  —  1000. the] 
number  of  revolutions  per  minuter  150,  the  length  of  the  shaft  from 
thrust  bearing  to  screw  ==  75  ft.,  and  the  safe  working  stress  =  7200  Itis. 
per  square  inch.  Ans.  6.67  in. :  10'. 5 

40.  In  a  spinning-mill  a  cast-iron  shaft  84  ft.  long  makes  50  revo> 

lions  per  minute  and  transmits  270  H.  P.     Find  its  diameter  (i)  if  ilic 

stress  in  the  metal  is  not  to  exceed  5000  lbs.  per  square  iach :  (3)  if  lb" 

,  I** 
angle  of  torsion  per  linea!  foot  is  not  to  exceed  -— . 

Also  (3)  in  the  first  case  find  the  total  torsion, 

Ans,   (I)  7.02  in.;  (2)  10.23  »«• »  0)  ^S'i- 

41.  A  circular  shaft  is  twisted  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity*  If  the 
equalization  of  stress  is  perfect,  show  that  foragivcn  maxi  mum  stress  ihf 
twisting  couple  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  elasticity  were  perfect. 
in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3. 

42.  Determine  {a)  the  profile  of  a  shaft  of  length  /  which  atevcfy 
point  is  so  proportioned  as  to  be  just  able  to  bear  the  power  it  h**  ^ 
transmit  plus  the  power  required  to  overcome  the  friction  beyond  the 
point  under  consideratii'n.  Find  it)  the  efficiency  of  such  a  shaft,  ■'^ 
(f)  the  ctTiciency  of  a  shaft  made  up  of  a  series  of  it  divisions*  Cich'*^ 
uniform  diameter. 

Am*  (a)  The  radius/  of  any  section  distant  .r  from  the  driving  c*" 

hy^re  ^  ,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  driving  end  a^o 
L  the  length  of  a  shaft  of  uniform  diameter,  soch  tli*^ 
the  whole  driving  moment  is  required  to  ovcrcoflJ*  rt> 
own  friction. 
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43*  A  steel  shaft  carries  a  S-ft.  pulley  midway  between  the  supports 
and  makes  6  revolutions  per  minute,  the  tangential  force  on  the  pulley 
being  500  lbs.  Taking  the  coefficient  of  working  strength  at  11,200  lbs, 
per  square  inch,  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  and   the  proper  distance 

■Hfcen  the  bcaritigs, 
44.  A  steel  shafi  4  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  490  lbs,  per  cubic 
foot  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  working  stress  in  the 
metal  is  J  1,200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  find  the  twisting  couple  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  work  can  be  transmitted  ;  the  coefficient  of  friction 
being  .05,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  shaft  J. 

Ans,  140,800  in. 4bs.;  8228^  ft. 
45.   if  the  shaft  is  of  steel  and  if  the  loss  due  to  friction  is  20  per  cent. 

PI  the  distance  to  which  work  may  be  transmitted^  ^  biding  ,05. 
Am.  6582?  ft. 
46.  A  wrought-iron  shaft  220  ft.  between  bearings  and  4  in.  in  diam- 
eter can  safely  transmit   120  H.  P.  at  the  rale  of  95  revolutions  per 
mtnute.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  shaft?    {;/  =  ^.)       Am,  .976. 

47.  The  efficiency  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  is  i  ;  the  working  stress  in 
the  meial  is  7200  lbs.  per  sqoare  inch  ;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  .125. 
How  far  can  the  work  be  transmitted  ?  Am,  4320  ft. 

48.  A  spring  is  formed  of  steel  wire ;  the  mean  diameter  of  the  coils 
is  I  inch ;  the  working  stress  of  the  wire  Is  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
the  elongation  under  a  weight  of  19^'^  lbs.  is  2  inches:  the  coefficient  of 
transverse  elasticity  is  12,000.000  lbs.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  wire  and 
the  number  of  coils. 

49.  Find  the  weight  of  a  hcliciil  spring  which  is  to  bear  a  safe  load  of  6 
tons  with  a  deflection  of  i  inch,  G  being  12,000,000  lbs..  and/60;0oo  lbs, 

50.  Find  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  spring,  the  normal  displacement 
under  a  given  load  being  A.  fj 

Ans.  ttY  J. 

51.  Find  the  deflection  under  the  weight  W^of  a  conical  helical  spring 
ia)  of  circular  section  ;  (^)  of  rectangular  section,  the  radii  of  the  extreme 
coils  being  71  and/» .  and  the  radial  distance  from  the  axis  to  a  point  of 
the  spring  at  an  angular  distance  0  from  the  commencement  of  the  spiral 

y^  —  R  0 

being  given  by  the  relation "^^ = -.     in  —  number  of  coils*) 

**  ^  yt—yi       27ru  ' 

Ans,  ia)  ~—^^^——     (=    ^-^. 


if^i  =  o  and  vi  ^^'J; 


^  and  k  being  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  section. 
52.  The  efficiency  of  an  axle  is  i ;  the  working  stress  in  the  shaft  is 
SOQo  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  .10.    How  far  may 
work  be  transmitted  ? 
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CHAPTER   X, 
STRENGTH   OF  CYLINDRICAL  AND  SPHERICAL   BOIL-ERS 


Thin  Hollow  Cylinders;  Boilers;  Pipes. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 
Let  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 
Let  p  be  the  fluid  pressure  upon  each  irnft 
of  surface. 

Let/  be  the  tensile  or  compressive  MXiH  ' 
stress^  according  as  p  is  an  internal  or  exter- 
FiG.  364,  nal  pressure. 

Assume  (1)  that  the  metal  is  huniugeneous  and  free  from 
initial  strain  ; 

(2)  that  /  is  small  as  compared  with  r\ 

(3)  that  the  pressures  are  uniformly   distributed 
over  the  internal  and  external  surfaces; 

(4)  that  the  ends  are  kept  perfectly  flat  and  ri^'id ' 

(5)  that  the  stress  in  the  metal  is  uniformb  ti^^ 
tributed  over  the  thickness. 

The  last  assumption  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  it  ^» 
the  mean  circumferential  stress  which  is  governed  by  l'^^ 
strength  of  the  metal,  while  \\\  reality  it  is  the  internal  ox  maxi- 
mum circumferential  stress  which  is  so  governed. 

The  figure  represents  a  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  of 
thickness  unity. 

A  section  made  by  any  diametral  plane,  as  AB,  must  dc* 
velop  a  total  resistance  of  2//i  and  this  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resultant  of  tiie  fluid  pressure  upon  each  halt 
tc.,  to  2pn     Hence, 

....  (01 


Ztf—lpr,     or     t/=pr. 
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This  formula  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  burstings 
proofs  or  working  pressure  in  a  cylindrical  or  approximately 
cylindrical  boiler,  provided  that/,  instead  of  being  the  tensile 
or  compressive  unit  stress,  is  some  suitable  coefficient  which 
has  been  determined  by  experiment.  If  tf  is  the  efficiency  of 
a  riveted  joint,  the  formula 

Vtf^pr 

may  be  employed  to  determine  the  working  pressure  in  a  cylin- 
cJrical  or  approximately  cylindrical  boiler. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  values  of  v  and /"are  given  by  the 
following  table : 


Material. 

Joint. 

n 

yin  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

^Vrought-iron 

Steel !!!.!!!. 

Single-riveted 

Double-riveted 

Treble-riveted 

Single-riveted 

Double-riveted 

Treble-riveted 

.55 

.7 
.8  to  .85 

.55 

.7 

.8  to  .85 

8000  to  9000 

•  < 
12000  to  13000 

«< 

«« 

(( 

For  cast-iron  cylinders  the  working  value  of /may  be  taken 
<st  about  2000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  total  pressure  upon  each  of  the  flat  ends  of  the  cylinder 

=  nr'p. 

The  longitudinal  tension  in  a  thin  hollow  cylinder 

2nrt       2t'    ^> 

and  is  one  half  of  the  circumferential  stress  /. 

Cor.  I.  Let  the  cylinder  be  subjected  to  an  external  pressure 
^'  as  well  as  to  an  internal  pressure  /.     Then 


ft=pr-p'r', 


(3) 


r'  being  the  radius  of  the  outside  surface  of  the  cylinder.    /i.s 
a  tension  or  a  pressure  according  as  pr  %p*r'. 
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Generally,  r  —  r^  is  very  small,  and  the  relation  (3)  may  bc^ 
written 

2.  Thick  Hollow  Cylinder.— If  /  is  large,  the  stress  is  no 

longer  uniformly  distributed  over  the  thickness.  Suppose  tli« 
the  assumptions  (i)  and  (3)  of  Art.  i  still  hold»  also  that  th 
cylinder  ends  are  free,  and  that  the  annulus  forming  thescctio 
of  the  cylinder  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  uf  conccntn 
rings.  Under  these  conditions  the  straining  of  the  cyltntlcs 
cannot  affect  its  cyHndrical  form.  Hence,  right  sections  of  th 
cylinder  in  the  unstrained  state  remain  planes  after  the  strain 
ing,  so  that  the  longitudinal  strain  at  every  point  must  be 
same*     Two  methods  will  be  discussed. 

First  Method. — Let  dx  be  the  thickness  of  one  of 
rings  of  radius  x,  and  let  dq  be  the  intensity  of  the  circum*'" 
ferential  stress. 

fir  —  p'r^  =  difference   between  the  total    pressures  ffofli 

within  and  without  =  total  circumferential  stress  =    i    df. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  thickness  {:=  r'  -^  r)  remains  un 
changed  under  the  pressure^  then  the  circumferential  extension 
of  each  of  the  concentric  rings  must  be  equal  to  the  samcco 
stant  quantity  A,  and  therefore 


dq  =  Edx 


2nx 


E  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.     Hence, 

,  ,       EX    rdx      EX,       r' 
pr-pY^—    /     _  =  _log,-. 

Let  /  be  the  tensile  unit  stress*     Then  /=  B it  ^  , 


2Mf 


elastic  limit  is  not  exceeded,  and  therefore 


/r-/V=:/rlog,-, 
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or 


r'       .f^) 


r 


r'  ,    pr-pV       itpr-p'ry 


:/  IS  small  as  compared  with/";  and  hence, 


In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice/'  is  so  small  as  com- 
ared  with/  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 
Hence,  making/'  zero  in  equation  (5), 

7=;('+i^) •  •  («) 

Formulae  (5)  and  (6)  may  be  employed  even  if  the  elastic 
imit  is  exceeded,  if  /  is  considered  a  coefficient  of  strength 
o  be  determined  by  experience. 

Cor, — Rankine,  in  his  Applied  Mechanics,  obtains  by 
nother  method. 


r-y  f-p+2p'-\/  f-p' 
ip'  be  neglected.     Hence, 

p       \  p^  .         , 

=  I  +  -p  +-  yi ,  approximately, 

if ^  is  small  as  compared  with/,  and  therefore 
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f^ 


an  equation  identical  with  (6), 

Second  Method. — Consider  a  ring  bounded  by  the  radii 
x^  X  -\-  dx^  at  any  point.  - 

Let  q  be  the  normal  (i.e.,  radial)  intensity  of  stress.  I 

Let /be  the  intensity  of  stress  tangential  to  the  ring. 
**    s  '*     **  **         "      "       perpendicular  to  the  plane 

of  the  ring.  1 

Let  a,  0,  y  be  the  corresponding  strains. 

Let  E  and  mE  be  respectively  the  coefficients  of  direct  and 
lateral  elasticity. 

Then,  since  E,fy  s  are  principal  stresses  (Chap.  IV), 


^_9      /+s 
£        mE  ' 


'^~  E       mE  • 


y  =  E--^-  ^^ 


But  y  is  constant.  Also,  since  the  ends  are  free,  the  toti 
pressure  on  a  transverse  section  is  nil,  and  hence  it  might  he 
inferred  that  s  is  zero  at  eve  r^"^  point.     Adopting  this  value  of/, 

By  eq.  (l), 

f-\-q^=^  a  constant  =  c (-n 

Again, 

d{qx)  ^  fdx  1^  xdq -\- qdx* (j) 

By  eqs,  (2)  and  (3), 

xdq  -|-  2qdx  =  cdx. 

,%  d{x^q)  =  cxdx* 
Integrating, 

j^q  ^  -- — f- 1 1  •    •    •    •    •   •   W 


^  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

When  X  ^=i  r,  the  internal  radius,  q  ^ p* 
•*      jr  =  r\  the  external  radius,  q  ^=  p\ 
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Hence,  by  eq.  (4), 

t^P'  —  ^C^r  p  -—, 
nd  therefore 

c  =  2  ^_^—    and    ^  = ^rzrp-T-' 


Hence,  by  eq.  (4), 


_r*p-r'y      p-p'    r'r'*    , 
?  —     ^ ^ «  ^»     *^  _•''•»    •    •    •    v5/ 


d,  by  eq.  (2), 

3.  Spherical  Shells. — Let  the  data  be  the  same  as  before. 
&^  section  made  by  any  diametral  plane  must  develop  a  total 
distance  of  2nrtf.    Then 

znrtf  =  nr'p, 
or 

2//=/>r (I) 

Hence,  a  spherical  shell  is  twice  as  strong  as  a  cylindrical 
^11  of  the  same  diameter  and  thickness  of  metal,  so  that  the 
t'ongest  parts  of  ^^-^v/^Ay/ boilers  are  the  ends. 

Cor,  I.  Let  the  shell  be  subjected  to  an  external  pressure 
a.s  well  as  to  an  internal  pressure  /.     Then 

r'  '\-r 
2n  —-^-tf=  nrp^  —  nr'  y. 

.'.Ar'+r)t  =  r'p-r'y \     (2) 

'^  is  a  tension  or  a  pressure  according  as  r'/  ^  r'  •/' . 

Generally,  r^  —  r  \s  very  small,  and  the  relation  (2)  may  be 
«»^ritten 

//  =  j(/-/0 (3) 
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Car.  2,  For  a  thick  hollow  sphere,  Rankine  obtains 
P  =  ^f  r*  -L  2r' '  ^PP''^^™ateIy.       ,    . 


{{ 


4.  Practical  Remarks. — A  common  rule  requires  that  th 
working  pressure  in  fresh-water  boilers  should  not  exceed  on«' 
sixth  of  the  bursting  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  marine  boik 
that  it  should  not  exceed  one-seventh. 

An  English  Board  of  Trade  rule  is  that  the  tensile  wofknJ 
stress  in  the  boiler-plate  is  not  to  exceed  6000  lbs.  per  squarcj 
inch  of  gross  section,  and  French  law  fixes  this  limit  at  42301 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  wrought-iron  plates  of »] 
cylindrical  boiler  is,  according  to  French  law, 

/  ^  .ooitnr  -\-  a  in,; 

according  to  Prussian  law» 

/  —  (^.«3*  _  I);.  ^  J  JO,  =  .oo3«r  +  .1  in.,  approximately. 

r  being  the  radius  in  inches,  and  n  the  excess  of  the  internal 
above  the  external  pressure  in  atmospheres. 

The  thickness  given  to  cast-iron  cylindrical  boilcr-tubcs 
according  to  French  law,  five  times  the  thickness  of  equivalcfltj 
wrought-iron  tubes;  according  to  Prussian  law, 

/  =  (i*  •***'•  —  i)r  -j-  i  in.  =  .oi/rr  -|-  i^  in.,  approximately. 

Steam-boilers  before  being  used  should  be  subjected  to  * 
hydrostatic  test  varying  from  1 J  to  3  times  the  pressure  ^ 
which  they  are  to  be  worked. 

Fairbairn   conducted   an  extensive  series  of  expcrtracnC 
upon    the  collapsing   strength   of    riveted  plate-iron  flues, ' 
enclosing  the  flues  in  larger  cylinders  and  subjecting  them 
hydraulic  pressure.     From  these  experiments  he  deduced  < 
following  formula  for  a  wroughf-iran  cylindrical  flue  or  tu 


Collapsing  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surfac 


/^ 


J  =/ =403150 -j^» 
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J  the  thickness  and  r  the  radius  in  inches,  and  /  the  length 

lis  formula  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  extreme  cases  and 
the  thickness  of  the  tube  is  less  than  |  in. 
40, — In  practice,  P  may  be  generally  used  instead  of  /''^', 
ixperiments  also  showed  that  the  strength  of  an  eHiptical 

is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  a  circular  tube  of  %vhtch  the 

f 

t  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  ends  of  the  minor  axis, 
:e,  if  a  and  b  are  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse, 
ive  formula  becomes 


/=  403150 


/r' 


riveting  angle-  or  T-irons  around  a  tube,  its  length  is 
Jly  diminished  and  its  strength  is  therefore  increased,  as 
^es  inversely  as  the  length, 

be  thickness  of  tubes  subjected  to  external  pressure  is, 
ling  to  French  \i\\\\  twice  the  thickness  of  tubes  subjected 
^erior  pressure,  but  under  otherwise  similar  conditions ; 
iing  to  Prussian  law  the  thickness  of  heating  pipes  is 

/  =  .QO^jd  Vn  -\-  .05  in,,  if  of  sheet-iron. 


t  =  .Old  Vn  4-  .07  hi.,  if  of  brass. 

kcording  to  Rculeaux,  the  thickness  (/)  of  a  round  flat 
[of  radius  r,  subjected  to  a  normal  pressure,  uniformly  dis- 
ced and  of  intensity/),  is  given  by  the  formula 


or 


Kng  as  the  plate  is  merely  supported  around  the  rim  or 
[idly  fixed  around  the  rim,  as,  e.g.,  the  end  plates  of  a 
irical  boiler ;  /,  as  before,  is  the  coefficient  of  strength. 
corresponding  deflections  of  the  plate  are 


and 
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EXAMPLES. 


1.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  a  cylindrical  boi!) 
6  fu  in  diameter  and  worked  to  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  squaic  inch,« 
order  that  the  working  lensiie  stress  may  not  exceed  f  .67  tons  f>cr  x|uAit 
inch  of  gross  section  ?  j4ns>  41  tn. 

2.  A  cylindrical  boiler  with  hemispherical  ends  is  4  ft,  in  dia 
and  22  ft,  in  length.    Determine  the  thickness  of  the  plates  for  a  siofli* 
pressure  of  4  atmospheres. 

3.  What  Is  the  collapsing  pressure  of  a  6ue  10  ft,  long.  j6  Ia.  i 
diameter,  and  cotnposed  of  l*in.  plates?  Also  of  a  flue  30ft.  loog,|8i«.^ 
in  diameter,  and  -iV  ^^-  thick?  Am.  490,84  lbs,;  91.591b*- 

4.  Determine  the  thickness  of  a  2-in.  locomotive  fire-tube  io$ufipo«*| 

an  external  pressure  of  5  atmospheres, 

5.  A  copper  steam-pipe  is  4  in,  in  diameter  and  \  in.  thick.  Fio4thc^ 
working  pressure,  the  safe  coefficient  of  strength  for  copper  being  i« 
lbs,  per  square  inch.  Am,  125  lbs.  per  square  inch 

6.  A  7-ft.  boiler  of  i^-in.  plates  was  burst  at  a  longitudinal  doiiW^| 
riveted  joint  by  a  pressure  of  3 to  lbs.  per  square  inch,'*  Find  the  f^rf*! 
ticicnt  of  ultimate  strength.  Ans,  19,760 Ibi 

7.  A  50- in.  cylindrical  boiler  of  -^  in.  plates  is  made  of  wioagWj 
iron  whose  safe coefhcient  of  strength  is  4000  lbs.  per  square  inch-   Tift 
the  working  pressure,  Ans.  50  lbs,  per  squ;«re  in<^ 

8.  A  lo-in.  cast'iron  water*pipe  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  JjO^^ 
per  square  inch.     Find  its  thickness,  the  coefficient  of  working  strenf^j 
being  2000  lbs,  per  square  inch.  Ans.  if  «"• 

9.  A  steel  spherical  shell  36  in.  in  diameter  and  f  in.  thick  if  ^^\ 
jectcd  to  an  internal  fluid  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch.    Fio<l ' 
coefficient  of  strength.  Am.  7300 tt* 

.A    thin,    hollow,  spherical,    elastic    envelope,   whose    iiiltf"*] 
iUis  is  R,  was  subjected  to  a  fluid  pressure  which  caused  litocff*'"' 
g^dually  until  its  radius  became  ^1 .     Determine  the  work  doacu 

II*  The  plates  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  5  ft.  in  diameter  arc  i  ia.*l»** 
Find  to  what  pressure  the  boiler  may  be  worked  so  that  the  tensile  *^ 
in  the  plates  may  not  exceed  i^  tons  per  square  inch  of  gro«s  seatoi^ 
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Show  that  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  stress  in 
m  thickness  of  a  cyUnclrical  or  spherical  boiler  is  only  admissible  when 
te  thickness  is  very  small. 

13,  A  metal  cylinder  of  internal  radius  rand  external  radius  nr  is 
ibjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of  /  tons  per  square  inch.  Show  that 
ic  total   work  done  in  streicliing  the  cylinder  circumferentjally  is 

=~  -,■  _  -  ft*'tons  per  square  foot  of  surface.  E  being  the  metal's  co- 
gcient  of  elasticity. 

B|.  The  cast-iron  cylinder  of  an  hydraulic  press  has  an  external 
mmeter  twice  the  internal,  and  is  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of 
tons  per  square  inch.  Find  the  principal  stresses  at  theonterand  inner 
rcumferences.  Also,  if  the  pressure  is  3  tons  per  square  inch,  and  if  the 

I'nal  diameter  is  10  in.,  find  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  cylinder 
iinferentially,  E  being  Sooo  lbs. 
■J.  At  inner  circumference,  f  ^/.  a  thrust,  and/=  —  J  A^  tension. 
I      At  outer  circumference,  f  =0,  and/=  —  f;V.  a  tension. 

Work  =:  126  ft,-Ibs.  per  square  foot  of  surface. 
5,  The  chamber  of  a  27-lon  breech-loader  has  an  external  diameter 
\  40  in.  and  an  internal  diameter  of  14  in.     Under  a  powder  pressure  of 
\  tons  per  square  inch,  find  the  principal  stresses  at  the  outer  and  inner 
FCum Terences,  and  also  the  work  done  ;  E  being  13,000  lbs, 

IAns,  At  inner,  y  =  18  tons,  compression  ;  at  outer,  ^  =  o. 
At  inner,/ =  —  23^  tons,  tension  ;  at  outer»/=  -^  5^^  tons, 
tension. 
Work  ^  i\  ft.-tons  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface. 
16.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  a  9-1  n.  cylinder  {a)  which  has 
►  withstand  a  pressure  of  800  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  maximtim  allow- 
)le  tensile   stress  being  24.000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  (/>)  which  has  to 
ilhsiand  a  pressure  of  6000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  the  maximum  allow- 
•>\t  tensile  stress  being  to.ooo  lbs.  per  square  inch? 

Ans,^{a)  [.86  in. ;  (^)  4^  in. 
Wp    Show  that  the  radial  (or)  and  hoop  (/T)  strains  in  thick  hollow 

Coders  and  spheres  are  connected  by  the  relation  a  =  — — . 

18.  Prove  that  the  relation  in  Ex.  17  is  satisfied  by  the  values  ob- 
dncd  for/ and  g  in  the  Second  Method  of  Art.  2,  Chap*  X. 

19.  A  thick  hollow  sphere  of  internal  radios  r  and  external  radius 
r  is  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  /  and  an  external  pressure  p  . 
)ctcrmine  the  principal  stresses  at  a  distance  x  from  the  centre. 


_p'n^-p     p-p 
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20.  Assuming  that  the  annulus  forming  the  section  of  a  cyUndrica) 
boiler  is  composed  of  a  number  of  infinitely  thin  rings,  show  that  the 

pressure  at  the  circumference  of  a  ring  of  radius  r  is  — r —  per  unit  of 

B  A 

surface,  and  that  the  circumferential  stress  is  —  + — ,  A  and  Btt- 

r       mr^-^^ 

noting  arbitrary  constants,  and  m  being  the  coefficient  of  lateral  con- 
traction. Find  the  values  of  A  and  B,  p%  and  Px  being  respectively  the 
internal  and  external  pressures. 

21.  Show  that  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  boiler  the  pressure  and  cir- 
cumferential stress  are  respectively — -—  and  -;  +  ^ ^^    , .     Find 

,  A  and  B. 

22.  Solve  Questions  i,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11  on  the  supposition  that  /  is 
not  small  as  compared  with  r. 

23.  Taking/ =4000  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  ^  =  30,000,000  lbs.. 
Find  the  thickness  and  deflection  of  the  end  plates  of  the  boiler  in  Ques- 
tion 7. 


CHAPTER    XL 


BRIDGES, 


I*  Classification, — Bridges  may  be  divided  into  four  gen- 
!ral  clasiies,  viz.:  (A)  Bridges  with  horizontal  girders:  (B)  Can- 
tilcver  bridges  (Art,  15)  :  (C)  Suspension  bridges  (Chap.  XII); 
(D)  Arched  bridges  (Chap,  XIII).  The  present  chapter  treats 
of  bridges  in  Classes  A  and  H  only. 

2.  Comparative  Advantages  of  Curved  and  Horizontal 
Flanges  in  Girders  for  Bridges  of  Class  A.— The  depth  is 
sometimes  varied  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  it  is  also 
claimed  that  an  economy  of  material  is  effected  by  giving  the 
chord  a  slope»  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Sault  Bridge  (Art.  19), 
Such  a  truss  is  intermediate  between  a  truss  with  horizontal 
flanges  and  one  of  the  parabolic  form.  The  curved  or  para- 
bolic form  is  not  well  suited  to  plate  construction,  and  a  dimi- 
nution in  depth  lessens  the  resistance  of  the  girder  to  distor- 
tion. Again,  if  the  bottom  flange  is  curved^  the  bracing  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  girder  is  restricted  within  narrow  limits^ 
and  the  girder  itself  must  be  independent,  so  that  in  a  bridge 
of  several  spans  any  advantage  which  might  be  derivable  from 
continuity  is  necessarily  lost.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  and 
most  economical  form  of  girder  is  that  in  which  the  depth  is 
uniform  throughout,  and  in  which  the  necessary  thickness  of 
flange  at  any  point  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of 
plates* 

3.  Depth  of  Girder  or  Truss  (Class  A). — The  depth  usu- 
ally varies  from  onc-fifUenth  to  onC'Seventh  (and  even  more)  of 
the  span.     It  is  generally  found  advisable  to  give  large  girders 
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an  increased  depth,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  designed  to 
have  a  specified  strength.  If  the  span  is  more  than  twelveim^ 
the  depth,  the  drjlection  becomes  a  serious  consideration,  anii 
the  girder  should  be  designed  to  have  a  specified  stiffness.  The 
depth  should  not  be  more  than  about  I J  times  the  width  of 
the  bridge,  and  is  therefore  limited  to  24  ft.  for  a  single  and  to 
40  ft.  for  a  double-track  bridge, 

4.  Position  of  Platform. — The  platform  may  be  supported 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom  flanges,  or  in  some  intermediate 
position.  In  favor  of  the  last  it  is  claimed  that  the  main  girdeni 
may  be  braced  together  below  the  platform  (Fig,  365),  while 
the  upper  portions  serve  as  parapets  or  guards,  and  also  that 
the  vibration  communicated  by  a  passing  train  is  diminished. 
The  position,  however,  is  not  conducive  to  rigidity,  and  a  large 
anwunt  of  metal  is  required  to  form  the  connections. 


Fig*  365. 


Fig.  ^66- 


The  method  of  supporting  the  platform  on  the  top  flange 
(Fig,  366)  renders  the  whole  depth  of  the  girder  available  fo^ 
bracing,  and  is  best  adapted  to  girders  of  shallow  depth. 
Heavy  cross*girders  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  thcc^ 
of  a  single-track  bridge,  and  the  load  most  effectively  distfil^' 
utcd,  by  laying  the  rails  directly  upon  the  flanges  and  vcrtlal'y 
above  the  neutral  line.  Provision  may  be  made  for  side  ^*** 
by  employing  sufficiently  long  cross-gird ersp  or  by  n»cani «« 
short  cantilevers  fixed  to  the  flanges,  the  advantage  of  tJ>^ 
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former  arrangement  being  that  it  increases  the  resistance  to 
lateral  6exure,  and  gives  the  platform  more  elasticity. 
K  Figs,  367,  368,  369  show  the  cross-girders  attached  to  the 
^Bottom  flanges,  and  the  desirability  of  this  mode  of  support 
Bncreases  with  the  depth  of  the  main  girders,  of  which  the  ccn- 
^■resof  gravity  should  be  as  low  as  possible*  If  the  cross-girders 
^kre  suspended  by  hangers  or  bolts  below  the  flanges  (Fig,  369), 
the  depth,  and  therefore  the  resistance  to  flexure,  is  increased. 


Fio,  a^. 


A-J 


1 


:& 


Fig,  jfiSw 


Fic.  369. 


In  order  to  stiffen  the  main  girders,  braces  and  verticals, 
consisting  oC  angle- or  tee  iron,  are  introduced  and  connected 
with  the  cross-girders  by  gusset  pieces,  etc. ;  also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  cross-girders  may  be  prolonged  on  each  side,  and 
the  iznd  joined  to  the  top  flanges  by  suitable  bars. 

■I      When  the  depth  of  the  main  girders  is  more  than  about 
5   ft,,  the  top   flanges  should  be   braced   together.     But   the 
minimum  clear  headway  over  the  rails  is  16  ft,,  so  that  some 
other  method  should  be  adopted  for  the  support  of  the  plat- 
form when  the  depth  of  the  main  girders  is  more  than  5  ft. 
and  less  than  16  ft. 
^k     Assume  that  the  depth  of  the  platform  below  the  flanges  is 
^B  ft.,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  transverse  bracing  at  the  top  is 
^B  fL  ;  the  total  limiting  depths  are  7  ft.  and  19  ft.,  and  if  I  to  8 
Is  taken  as  a  mean  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  span,  the  corre- 
sponding limiting  spans  are  56  ft.  and  152  ft. 
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5.  Comparative  Advantages  of  Two,  Three,  and  Four 
Main  Girders. ^A  bridge  is  generally  constructed  with  two 
main  girders,  but  if  it  is  crossed  by  a  double  track  a  third  i^ 
occasionally  added,  and  sometimes  each  track  is  carried  by  two 
independent  girders. 

The  employment  of  four  independent  girders  possesses  tVic | 
one  great  advantage  of   facilitaUng  the  maintenance  of  xS^ 
bridge,  as  one-half  may  be  closed  for  repairs  without  interrupt* 
ing  tlie  traffic.     On  the  other  hand,  the  rails  at  the  approachi^  ^ 
must  deviate  from  the  main  lines  in  order  to  enter  the  bridge '^' 
so  that  the  width  of  the  bridge  is  much  increased,  and  ^  ^^ 
more  material  is  required  in  its  construction. 

Few,  if  any,  reasons  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  introdi 
tion  of  a  third  intermediate  girder,  since  it    presents  all  t 
objectionable  features  of  the  last  system  without   any  con 
sponding  recommendation. 

The  two-girder  system  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  raib»  "*y 
such  an  arrangement,  may  be  continued  over  the  bridge  vvi'*:^*' 
out  deviation  at  the  approaches,  and  a  large  amount  of  ok^a- 
terial  is  economized,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
creased weight  of  long  cross-girders* 

6.  Bridge  Loads. — In  order  to  determine  the  stresses 
the  different  members  of  a  bridge  truss,  or  main  girder,  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  character  of  the  load 
which  the  bridge  may  be  subjected.     The  load  is  partly  dc<d' 
partly  live,  and  depends  upon  the  type  of  truss,  the  span,  «^ 
number  of  tracks,  and  a  variety  of  other  conditions. 

The  dead  load  increases  with  the  span,  and  embraces  ^ 
weight  of  the  main  girders  (or  trusses),  cross-girders,  platfor 
rails,  ballast,  and  accumulations  of  snow. 

As  to  the  live  load  see  Art,  19. 

7.  Trellis   or   Lattice   Girders, — ^The  ordinary  trellis  ot 
lattice  girder  consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  chords  and  ti»'0 
series  of  diagonals  inclined   in  opposite  directions  (Fig.  iP)^ 
The  system  of  trellis  is  said  to  be  single,  double,  or  treble,  ^' 
cording  to  the  number  of  diagonals  met  by  the  same  vcrticiJ 
section. 


TRELLIS  OR  LATTICM  GIRDERS. 
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Vertical  stiffeners,  united  to  the  chords  and  diagonals,  may 
)e  introduced  at  regular  intervals. 


Fjc.  370. 


Figs.  371,  372,  373,  374  show  appropriate  sections  for  the 
:op  chord  ;  the  bottom   chord   may  be   formed  of  fished  and 
^eted  plates,  or  of  links  and  pins. 


11  r 


"nifrnir 


Fig.  371.  Fic.  37a.  Pie.  373.  Fic.  374, 

The  verticals  and  diagonals  may  be  of  an  L,  T,  I,  H,  u,  or 
icr  suitable  section,  but  the  diagonals,  except  in  the  case  of 
I  single  system  of  trellis,  are  usually  flat  bars,  riveted  together 
\l  the  points  of  intersection. 

An  objection  to  this  class  of  girder  is  the  number  of  the 
omts 

■  The  stresses  in  the  diagonals  are  determined  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  shearing  force  at  any  vertical  section  is  equally 
Jistributed  between  the  diagonals  met  by  that  section,  which 
s  equivalent  to  the  substitution  of  a  mean  stress  for  the  differ- 
ent stresses  in  the  several  bars. 

E»g.,  let  w  be  the  permanent  load  concentrated  at  each  apex 
in  Fig.  370. 

Let  B  be  the  inclination  of  the  diagonals  to  the  vertical. 

The  reaction   at  ^  ^  ^\^i>^  and    the  shearing  force  at  the 
Section  MN  =  yhc  —  4w  =  ^^w. 

This  shearing  force  must  be  transmitted  through  the  diag- 
onals. 

Hence,  the  stress  in  ai  due  to  the  permanent  load 

=  £?_sec6^=  ^^  sec  ft 
4  8 
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Again,  let  tv'  be  the  live  load  concentrated  at  an  apex. 

The  greatest  shear  at  mn  due  to  the  live  load  occurs  v-^**^^ 
every  apex  between  a  and  7  is  loaded. 

This  shear  =  corresponding  reaction  at   I  =  ^w\  atid 
stress  in  ab  due  to  the  live  load 

=  J  X  ^w'  sec  ^  —  ^w'  sec  «^. 

Hence,  the  total  maximum  stress  in  ab  =  {\w  -{-  f  l^^*') ' 
The  greatest  stress  of  a  kind  opposite  to  that  due  to  1 

dead  load  is  produced  in  ab  when  the  live  load   %v'  is  conc« 

trated  at  every  apex  between  i  and  b. 

The  shear  to  be  transmitted  is  then  z\w  due  to  the  dead  ] 

and  —  \\w'  due  to  the  live  load,  and  the  resultant  stress  in  « 

-  \{2\w  —  Ww")  sec  B  ^  {\w  —  \{w')  sec  ft 

This  stress  may  be  negative,  and  must  be  provided  for 
introducing  a   counter-brace   or  by  proportioning  the  bar 
bear  both  the  greatest  tensile  and  the  greatest   compressE^ 
stress  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

The  stress  in  any  other  bar  may  be  obtained  as  above. 

The  chord  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  live  load  co\i 
the  whole  of  the  girder,  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  mcth^*^ 
of  moments^  or  in  the  manner  described  in  the  succecdi^^^K 
articles. 

In  the  above  it  is  assumed  that  the  members  of  the  gir 
are  riveted  together.  If  they  are  connected  by  pins»  each 
the  diagonal  systems  may  be  treated  as  being  independent 

Thus,  the  system  i  2^7^34567  transmits  to  the  suppo^""^*^ 
the  stresses  due  to  loads  at  a,  3^  and  5. 

The  shear  due  to  the  dead  load,  transmitted  through  n^i 

3  w 

=  reaction  at  1  —  load  at  a  =  -w  —  u'  =  -  . 


Hence,  the  stress  in  ab  due  to  the  dead  load  =  — -  sec  !?• 

The  stress  in  ab  due  to  the  live  load  is  greatest  when  «/ 
concentrated  at  each  of  the  points  3  and  5, 
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The  maximum  shear  due  to  live  load  transmitted  through  ab 

and  the  corresponding  stress  in  ab  =  |w'  sec  ft 
Hence^  the  total  maximum  stress  in  ab 


=  g+|^')sec«». 


as  compared  with  (izv  +  ^w*')  sec  ^  obtained  on  the  first  as- 
sumption. 

8,  Warren  Girder. — The  Warren  girder  consists  of  two 
horizontal  chords  and  a  series  of  diagonal  braces  forming  a 
single  triangulation,  or  zigzag,  Fig,  375, 

'  3  rt^l         ti+l  N-l 


2  4  ti  H-Z 

Fig*  375. 

The   principles  which  regulate  the  construction  of  trellis 
irders  are  equally  applicable  to  those  of  the  Warren  type. 

The  cross-girders  (floor-beams)  are  spaced  so  as  to  occur  at 
the  apex  of  each  triangle. 

When  the  platform  is  supported  at  the  top  chords,  the  rc- 
pstance  of  the  structure  to  lateral  flexure  may  be  increased  by 
>rizontal  bracing  between   the  cross-girders  and  by  diagonal 
gracing  between  the  main  girders, 

W'hcn    the  platform  is  supported  on  the  bottom  chords, 
Iditional  cross-girders  may  be  suspended  from  the  apices  in 
%€  upper  chords,  which  also  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the 
Igidity  of  the  main  girders. 

Let  tt/  be  the  dead  load  concentrated  at  an  apex  or  joint, 

u     ^    tfi      ««      IJy^         '*  **  **     •*  •'         '*         ** 

a   I     u    H    sp^ri  of  the  girder. 

**    A  depth 

'*   J     •*    *'    length  of  each  diagonal  brace. 

9    **    "    inclination  of  each  diagonal  brace  to  the  ver* 
tical 

iV-(-  J  be  the  number  of  joints. 
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Then 

sec^  =  ^,   tan  6^  =  -^. 

Two  cases  will  be  considered. 

Case  I.  All  the  joints  loaded, 

Cfiord  Stresses, — These  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  live 
load  covers  the  whole  of  the  girder. 

Let  5„  be  the  shearing  force  at  a  vertical  section  between 
the  joints  n  and  n-\-  i. 

Let  H^  be  the  horizontal  chord  stress  between  the  joints 
n  —  I  and  «  +  i. 

The  total  load  due  to  both  dead  and  live  loads 

=  (Z£/  +  Z«/'X^-   I). 

The  reaction  at  each  abutment  due  to  this  total  load 

=  -t-(i\r-i). 

The  shearing  forces  in  the  different  bays  are 

zu  -I-  w' 
S^  =  {N  —  i),  between  o  and  i ; 

w  -A-  w' 
5.  =  -—— (A^-3).        "         I    "     2; 

w  A-  w' 


and 


w  -4-  w' 
S.=  -J-(A^-7),        "        3    "    4; 


The  corresponding  diagonal  stresses  are 

S^  sec  6,     S^  sec  0,     .  .  .  ,     5«  sec  ft 
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The  last  stresses  multiplied  by  sin  d  give  the  increments  of 
he  chord  stresses  at  each  joint.     Thus, 

H^  =  tension  in  o  2  =  5,  tan  d 

^        2      ^  ^W~"^       ^  ^V"' 

//,  =  compression  in  i  3  =  5^  tan  ^+5,  tan  0 
_^w+  w'  I  N  —  \       w-\-w'  I  iV  —  3 

~    2    ^"iv'"""^    ~i~ir' 

_  w+ze/'  /  2(iV~  2) 

i/,  =  tension  in  2  4  =  /^,  +  "S",  tan  ^  +  -S",  tan  B 

_w-\-w'  I  i{N--i) 
"       2       k       N       ' 

H^  =  compression  in  3  5  =  //^  +  5",  tan  O-^-S^  tan  ff 

"        2      Jk       N       ' 

md   //^  =  horizontal    stress    in    chord,   between    the    joints 

1  —  I  and  «  +  I  =  T — —  ,  being   a   tension   for   a 

Day  in  the  bottom  chord,  and  a  compression  for  a  bay  in  the 
'op  chord. 

Note.— The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  method 
3f  moments;  e.g.,  find  the  chord  stress  between  the  joints 
/—  I  and  ;/  +  i. 

Let  a  vertical  plane  divide  the  girder  a  little  on  the  light 
Df  «. 

The  portion  of  the  girder  on  the  left  of  the  secant  plane  is 
<ept  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  at  the  left  abutment,  the 
lorizontal  stresses  in  the  chords,  and  the  stress  in  the  diagonal 
rom  n  to  n  -}-  I. 

Take  moments  about  the  joint  «.     Then 
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z«;  +  «;'    N  —  n 

= '« iTF — 

2  iV^ 

.-.  /r«  =  etc. 

Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  Dead  Load. 

Let  d^  be  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  n,  n-^  i,  due  to  the 
dead  load. 

The  shearing  forces  in  the  different  bays  due  to  the  dead 
load  are 


w  w 

—{N  —  i),  between  o  and  i ;  -{N  —  3),  between  i  and  2; 

z  2 


j(iV-5),      "       2    "    4;    ^(^-7).       "        3   "  4-. 


w 
and  -(iV  —  2«  —  i),  between  «  and  »  +  J* 


The  corresponding  diagonal  stresses  are : 

a  compression  -(N  —  i)  sec  0  =  -{N  —  1)7  =  d^  in  01 : 

w  w  s 

a  Tension  -{N  —  3)  sec  0  =  —[N  —  3)7  ==  ^,  in  12 

Zf  w  s 

a  compression  —{N—  5)  sec  ^  =  -(iV  —  5)r  =  ^,  in  23 : 


and  the  stress  in  the  ;;th  diagonal  between  n  and  ii  -|-  i  is 

w  s 
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}eing  a  tension  or  a  compression  according  as  the  brace  slopes 
Jown  or  up  towards  the  centre. 

Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  Live  Loae/,— The  Hve  load  produces 
he  greatest  stress  in  any  diagonal  («,  n  -{-  i),  of  the  same  kind 
IS  that  due  to  the  dead  load,  when  it  covers  the  longer  of  the 
segnnents  into  which  the  diagonal  divides  the  girder.  Repre- 
lept  this  maximum  stress  by  JJ^. 

■  The  Hve  load  produces  the  greatest  stress  in  any  diagonal 
i»,  i!f  -|-  i),  of  a  kind  opposite  to  that  due  to  the  dead  load,  when 
t  covers  the  shorter  of  the  segments  into  which  the  diagonal 
livides  the  girder*     Represent  this  maximum  stress  by  DJ, 

The  shearing  force  at  any  section  due  to  the  live  load,  as  it 

Tosses  the  girder,  is  the  reaction  at  the  end  of  the  unloaded 

legment,  and  the  corresponding  diagonal  stress  is  the  product 

s 
\l  this  shearing  force  by  sec  d^  or  -r. 

The  values  of  the  different  diagonal  stresses  are  : 


I 


=  compression  in  o  i  when  all  the  joints  are  loaded 
sxv' N{N~  I) 
~  k  z         N       • 


D,  =  tension  in  1 2  when  all  the  joints  except  one  are  loaded 
sw'jN-  i)(A^-2) 


■ 


k  2 


iV 


1/,  =  compression  in  2  3  when  all  the  joints  except  I  and  2  are 

s '.v' jN  -  2){N  -  I) 


loaded  = 


k  2 


N 


t 


=  tension  in  34  when  ail  the  joints  except  i,  2,  and  3  are 


k    2  aY 


D^  =  stress  in  n,  n  -\-  i  when  all  the  joints  except  i,  2,  3,  •  .  » 

»                                       s  w'jN-  niJV-n  -  i) 
and  n  are  loaded  =  j  r »v 


=  stress  in  o  i  before  the  load  comes  upon  the  girder  =  O- 
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JU' 


/?/=  compression  in  i  2  when  the  joint  i  is  loaded     =  r  yl* 


svs 


D*  =  tension  in  2  3  when  the  joints  I  and  2  are  loaded  =  t  t^3. 
/?/=  compression  in  3  4  when  the  joints  I,  2,  and  3  arc  loaded 


D^  ^=  stress  in  n,  n  -\-  i,  when  the  joints  i,  2, , . ,  and  ware  loaded 

The  total  maximum  stress  in  the  fith  diagonal  of  the  ;^W 
kind  as  that  due  to  the  dead  load  =  d^-\-  D^. 

The  resultant  stress  in  the  ;?Eh  diagonal  when  the  loid 
covers  the  shorter  segment  =  </^  —  D^\ 

This  resultant  stress  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  ductotlie 
dead  load  so  long  as  //„  >  D^\  and  need  not  be  considered  .since 
d^  4"  ^n  is  the  maximum  stress  of  that  kind. 

If  D„'  >  J^t  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  stress  in  ib<^ 
given  diagonal  of  a  kind  opposite  to  that  due  to  d^  +  A»  ^^ 
equal  in  amount  to  /?^'  —  J^, 

This  is  effected  by  counterbracing  or  by  proportioning  the 
bar  to  bear  both  the  stresses  d^  -("  ^n  and  D^*  —  </^. 

Case  IL  On/jf  joints  denoted  by  even  numbers  haded. 

N-2    N 


H-1 


FiG.37d, 


N-2     N 


N^ 


Ffc  377» 


Chord  Stresses, — The  strL*sses  are  greatest  when  the  livel^ 
covers  the  whole  of  the  girder. 
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The  total  load  due  to  both  dead  and  live  loads 

=(.+.',<£fi). 

The  reaction  at  each  abutment  due  to  thi^  total  load 
To  find  Hy^ ,  take  moments  about  i.    Then 

To  find  //,,  take  moments  about  2. 

w  -+-  ix/  I 

To  find  //",,  take  moments  about  3. 


2ju  4-  w^  I  I 

»k  =  -^{N  -  2)3  -  -  (ze,  +  w')jj. 


To  find  H^ ,  take  moments  about  4. 


ID  «L  iif'  I  I 

H,k=^^{N-  2)4^  _(«;  +  «;')2^ 


To  find  ^,,  take  moments  about  n,  znA  first  let  n  be  even. 
Then 

-(w  +  tt;')2vrU«  -  2)  +  (« -4)  + .  . . +6  +  4  +  2^ 

and 

„       w-\-w'  ln{N-n) 
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Nexty  let  n  be  odd.     Then 

-(w  +  «0^{<»  -  S)-|-(« -4)  +  . . . +  s  +  3  +  n 
,      ,      ,,  /  \(^~2)n     («  -  !)■  \ 


and 

w  +  w'  /  {N—  2)n  -{n-  i)' 
A      k  N 


Note. — If  —  IS  even, 

w  -4-  w '  / 
Hff^,  the  stress  in  the  middle  bay,  =s  — ^ — -rJ^T. 

If  —  is  odd, 

w  +  w'  IN*-^ 
Hn^  the  stress  in  the  middle  bay,  = ^ —  t  — rf^* 

Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  the  Dead  Load, — The  shearing  forces 

w 
in  the  different  bays  due  to  the  d.ad  load  are  -(^V—  2)  between 

w  w  J 

o  and  2,  -(iV—  6)  between  2  and  4,  -(iV—  10)  between  4  ^"^ 

4  4 

6,  etc. 

The  corresponding  diagonal  stresses  are 

s  iu 
^,  in  o  I  =  T  -yN  —2)    =  rf,  in  I  2 ; 

K  4 

^,  in  23  =^  -(iV- 4)    =^,  in34; 

^*  in  4  5  =  ^  ^''(^'^-  loj  -:i  d,  in  56; 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Thus  the  stresses  in  the  diagonals  which  meet  at  an  unloaded 
joint  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  kind. 

Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  the  Live  Load, — These  are  found 
as  in  Case  I,  and 


N 


If  —  is  odd,  there  is  a  single  stress  at  the  foot  of  each  of 

these  columns. 

The  maximum  resultant  stress  due  to  both  dead  and  live 
loads  is  obtained  as  before. 

E.g.,  the  maximum  resultant  stress  in  3  4  when  the  longer 
segment  is  loaded 

=  ^/.  +  A  =  ^.  +  A, 

and  the  maximum  resultant  stress  in  3  4  when  the  shorter  seg- 
ment is  loaded 

=  ^/.-.A'  =  A-A^ 


Note. — 0  is  generally  60'',  in  which  case  j  =  2  t^ 

9.  Howe  Truss. — Fig.  378  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  a 
Howe  truss. 


Fic.  378. 

The  truss  may  be  of  timber,  of  iron,  or  of  timber  and  iron 
combined. 

The  chords  of  a  timber  truss  usually  consist  of  three  or 
more  parallel  members,  placed  a  little  distance  apart  so  as  to 
allow  iron  suspenders  with  screwed  ends  to  pass  between  them 
(Figs.  379  and  380). 
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Each  member  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  lengths  scarfed 
or  fished  together  (Figs.  381  and  382). 

The  main  braces,  shown  by  the  full  diagonal  hnes  in  Fig. 
378,  are  composed  of  two  or  more  members. 

The  counter-bracesi,  which  are  introduced  to  withstand  the 
effect  of  a  live  load,  and  are  show*n  by  the  dotted  diagonal 
lines  in  Fig,  378,  are  cither  single  or  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  members.  They  are  set  between  the  main  braces,  and 
are  bolted  to  the  latter  at  the  points  of  intersection. 

The  main  braces  and  counters  abut  against  solid  hard<wood 
or  hollow  cast-iron  angle-blocks  (Fig.  380),  They  are  desigtid 
to  withstand  compressive  forces  only,  and  are  kept  in  place  by 
tightening  up  the  nuts  at  the  heads  of  the  suspenders. 


--7 


Fio.  379, 


Fic.  3do. 


Fig,  >B3. 


Fta.]l4r 


The  angle-blocks  extend  over  the  whole  width  of  the  chords; 
if  they  are  made  of  iron,  they  may  be  strengthened -by  ribi, 

If  the  bottom  chord  is  of  iron,  it  maybe  constructed  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  employed  for  other  iion^girdcrs.  '^ 
often  consists  of  a  number  of  links,  set  on  edge,  and  connect^ 
by  pins  (Figs,  383  and  384).  In  such  a  case  the  lower  angl^ 
blocks  should  have  grooves  to  receive  the  bars,  so  as  to  prevent  | 
lateral  flexure. 

If  the  truss  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  the  top  chord  mayb< 
formed  of  lengths  of  cast-iron  provided  with  suitable  flange 
by  which  they  can  be  bolted  together.  Angle-blocks  may  ato>  j 
be  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  chord. 

To  determine  the  stresses  in  the  different  members,  tht 
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same  data  are  assumed  as  for  the  Warren  girder,  except  that 
N  is  now  the  number  of  panels. 

Chord  Stresses, — These  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  live 
load  covers  the  whole  of  the  girder. 

Let  H^  be  the  chord  stress  in  the  nth  panel. 

The  total  load  due  to  both  dead  and  live  loads 

=i{w  +  w\N'-  I). 
The  reaction  at  each  abutment  due  to  this  total  load 

w  A-  w' 

=  ^^4^(^-1). 

Let  a  plane  MM'  divide  the  truss  as  in  Fig.  378.  The  por- 
tion of  the  truss  on  the  left  of  the  secant  plane  is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  the  load  upon  that  portion,  the  reaction  at  the 
left  abutment,  the  chord  stresses  in  the  «th  panels,  and  the 
tension  'in  the  «th  suspender. 

Firsty  let  the  load  be  on  the  top  chord  and  take  moments 
about  the  foot  of  the  «th  suspender.     Then 

w  -\-  w'  niN  —  n) 
^       2~  ^       N      ' 
or 

w  -\-w'  /  n{N  —  n) 


^.= 


2       k        N 


Next,  let   the   load   be   on   the  bottom   chord    and  take 
moments  about  the  head  of  the  ;/th  suspender.     Then 

HJi  = ^ —  / TT ,  as  before. 

Thus,  H^  is  the  same  for  corresponding  panels,  whether 
the  load  is  on  the  top  or  bottom  chord. 

Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  the  Dead  Load. — Let  V^  be  the 
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shearing  force  in  the  nth  panel,  or  the  tension  on  the  irthJ 

pender  due  to  the  dead  load. 

First,  let  the  load  be  on  the  top  chord.     Then 

V:  =  j{N-  I)  -  nw  =  w(^^  -  h). 

Next,  let  the  load  be  on  the  bottom  chord.     Then 

The  corresponding  diagonal  stresses  are 


and 


Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  the  Live  Load. — Let  Pi,"  be  the 
shearing  force  in  the  ^th  panel,  or  tension  on  the  nth,  suspen- 
der, when  the  live  load  covers  the  longer  segment. 

First,  let  the  load  be  on  the  top  chord* 

The  greatest  stress  in  the  /ith  brace,  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
produced  by  the  dead  load,  occurs  wlien  all  the  panel  points 
on  the  right  of  J/J/' are  loaded*  With  such  load,  F,"«  the 
shearing  force  on  the  left  of  MM\  ^  the  reaction  ato 

and  the  corresponding  diagonal  stress,  Z)^, 

Hence,  the  resultant  tension  on  the  »tb  suspender  doe  to 
both  dead  and  live  loads  =  V,=  V,'  +  V," 

*=  n-T~  -  "J  + 1  (^- « -  o-jv-. 
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and  the  resultant  maximum  compression  on  the  ;ith  brace  due 
to  both  dead  and  live  loads 

The  live  load  tends  to  produce  the  greatest  stress  in  the 
-wth  counter  when  it  covers  the  shorter  segment  up  to  and  in- 
<luding  the  «th  panel  point.  Even  then  there  will  be  no  stress 
-in  the  counter  unless  the  effect  of  the  live  load  exceeds  that 
of  the  dead  load  in  the  {n  -J-  i)th  brace. 

The  shearing  force  on  the  right  of  MM'  =  the  reaction  at  N 

__  w'  n{n  +  i) 

Hence, 

/?/,  the  correspondmg  diagonal  stress,  =  j tt — 't 

and  the  resultant  stress  in  the  counter  =  D^'  —  d^^ 

Next^  let  the  load  be  on  the  bottom  chord.     Then 

and 
Hence, 
and 

^.  +  A  =  j|«'i-7--«j  +  7(^-») -^l- 

Also,  the  stress  in  the  »th  counter  is 

s{fW'    n-{-i  (N—i         \) 
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Note.— A  common  value  of  0  is  45  "^^  when  sec  ^  =  -7  =  14I4» 


and  tan  9  = 


Nk 


—  I. 


The  end  panels  and  posts,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  378,  maybe  omitted  when  the  platform  is  suspended  from 
the  lower  chords. 

10.  Single  and  Double  Intersection  Trusses*  — Fig. 
585    represents  the   simplest   form    of   single-intersection  (or 


Fig,  585 

Pratt)  truss;  i.e.,  a  truss  \n  which  a  diagonal  crosses  ^«^  panel 
only*  It  may  be  constructed  entirely  of  iron  or  steel,  or  may 
have  the  chords  and  verticals  of  wood.  The  verticals  arc  in 
compression  and  the  diagonals  in  tension.  The  angle-blwcks 
arc  tlierefore  placed  above  the  top  and  below  the  bottons 
chord.  Counter-braces,  shown  by  the  dotted  diagonals,  arc  iiJ* 
troduced  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  live  load. 

If  the  truss  is  inverted  it  becomes  one  of  the  Howe  typCt 
and  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  both  trusses  may 
be  found  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Fig.  386  represents  a  double-intersection  (or  WTiippW 
A    a    %     M   4.     U    B     I     B 


4 


Fig.  386. 

truss,  i.e,,  a  truss  hi  wliich  a  diagonal  crosses  fwa  panels*  1^  1 
may  be  constructed  entirely  of  iron  or  steeL     It  is  of  the/**- 
cannecUd  type,  and  the  two  diagonal  systems  may  be  trcalcJ 
independently* 

Let  9'  be  the  inclination  of  AB  to  tiie  vertical. 
"     « "At,  CD to  the  vertical 

Chord  Stresses. — These  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  U*^  \ 
load  covers  the  whole  of  the  girder. 

The  reaction  at  A  from  the  system  ABCD . .  ,  =  4(w-fwV 


A 


A\2i.  ,  ^  =  J(w-|-tfii 
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zm/  being  the  dead  and  live  loads  concentrated  at  the  panel 

nts  C,  2,  £,  4, . . . 

The  shearing  forces  in  the  different  bays  are : 

4(z£/  +«;')  in  ACy  from  the  system  ABCD  .  .  . 
i{w -{- w')  \x\  ACy     "       •'        "        ^123... 
l{w  +  w')  in  C2,      "       "        "        ABCD  .  .  . 
^{w  + «/')  in  2^,      "       "        "        ^123... 
2{w  +  TV')  in  £4,      "       *'        "       ABCD  . .  . 
i{w  +  «/')  in  4G^,      "       "        "       ^  I  2  3  • .  . 
i(w;  +  7v')  in  (76,      "       "        "       ^i?CZ> ... 
i(w  + «;')  in  6/,        "       "        "       ^123.... 
The  corresponding  diagonal  stresses  are : 
4{w  4-  «/')  sec  6^'  in  ^/^ ;  3i(zc;  +  w')  sec  ^  in  yl  i  ; 
2{w  +  w')  sec  6^  in  Ci>;     2i(w  +  w')  sec  6^  in  23  ;     etc. 
Hence,  the  top  chord  stresses  arc : 

C,  in  AC  =  4{w  +  w')  tan  6'  +  3i(ze;  +  w')  tan  0; 

C,  in  C2  =  C,  +  3(zt/  +  z£/')  tan  ^ 

=  4(zv  +  2£/')  tan  6'  +  6J(2e;  +  «;')  tan  0 ; 

C,  in  2£=z  C,  +  2i{w  +  w')  tan  6     ' 

=  4(w/  +  w')  tan  6^'  +  9(^  +  ^')  tan  6^ ;     etc. 
The  bottom  chord  stresses  are : 
7;  in  5i  =  4{iv  +  w')  tan  6' ; 

7;  in  iZ?  =  7;  +  3K^e;  +  w')  tan  » 

=  4{w  +  zc/')  tan  ^'  +  zi{w  +  wO  tan  6/  =  C, . 

So,        T^  =  C^y     T^  =  C^,      etc.,  etc. 

Again,  the  stress  in  any  diagonal  4  5  of  the  system  A  i  2  . . . 
le  to  the  dead  load  =  i^w  sec  6, 
The  live  load  produces  the  greatest  stress  in  4  5,  of  the  same 
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kind  as  that  due  to  the  dead  load,  when  it  is  concentrated 
all  panel  points  of  the  system  ^  i  2  3  ,  .  »  on  the  right  of  4. 

The  reaction  at  A  is  then  ^w\  and  the  correspondti 
diagonal  stress  =  ^w  sec  B, 

Hence  the  maximum  resultant  stress  in  45  =  (fw+V**'! 
sec  ly. 

The  live  load  tends  to  produce  the  greatest  stress  In  J 
counter  5  %  when  it  is  concentrated  at  all  the  panel  points  ( 
the  system  ^-^  I  2  3  .  .  .  oti  the  left  of  8. 

The  reaction  at  the  right   abutment  is  then  \w\  and  ih 
corresponding  stress  in  the  counter  =  Jw;'  sec  S.     Thus, 
resultant  stress  in  the  counter  =  {^w' —^w")  sec  ^,  \w  sec  ^ being ' 
the  stress  in  6  7  due  to  the  dead  load. 

Similarly,  the  stresses  in  any  other  diagonal  and  counter 
may  be  found. 

The  Pratt  truss  composed  entirely  of  iron  and  with  some 
of  the  details  of   the   Wliipple  truss  is   sometimes  called  11 
Murphy-Whipple  truss.     The  LinviHe  truss  is  a  Whipple  tmsij 
made  of  wrought-iron,  the  verticals  being  tubular  colucnm 

11.  Post  and  Quadrangular  Trusses. — The  peculiarityotj 
the  Post  truss  (Fig.  387)  is  that  the! 
struts  arc  inclined  at  an  angle  A\ 
about  22''  30'  to  the  vertical,  with  ij 

P><=^*  3*7^  view   to  an    economy   of    matenaLI 

The  ties  cross  two  panels  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vertical 

In   the   quadrangular    truss        y^  MM  A  A. 
(Fig.  388)  the  bottom  chord  has   X/l  \\PM)0(^ 
additional  points  of  support  half- 
way between  the  panel  points. 

The  Bollman,  Fink,  and  other    bridge-trusses  have  bccftj 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter. 

12.  Bovirstriog  Girder  or  Truss. — The  bowstring  gif^^j 
in  its  simplest  form  is  represented  by  Fig.  389,  and  is  an  ex 
lent  structure  in  point  of  strength  and  economy. 

The   top  chord   is  curved,  and  either  springs  from  ^^ 
(sockets)  which  are  held  together  by  a  horiKontal  tie.  orba**^ 
ends  riveted  to  those  of  the  tie. 

The  strongest  bow  is  one  composed  of  iron  or  steel  Cj'l*^ 


Fia  3ts. 
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tubes,  but  any  suitable  section  may  be  adopted,  and  the 
sd  trough  offers  special  faciUtics  for  the  attachment  of 
Us  and  diagonals. 

ke  tie  is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  those  em- 
si  for  other  iron  girders,  but  in  its  best  form  it  consists  of 
Irs  set  on  edge  and  connected  with  the  shoes  by  gibs  and 


.H-._ 


platform  is  suspended  from  the  bow  by  means  of  ver- 
bars  which  are  usually  of  an  I  section,  and  are  set  with 
featest  breadth  transverse,  so  as  to  increase  the  resistance 
^ral  flexure.  In  large  bridges  the  webs  of  verticals  and 
nals  may  be  lattice- work. 

the  load  upon  the  girder  is  uniformly  distributed  and 
lary,  verticals  only  are  required  for  its  suspension,  and 
lutral  axis  of  the  bow  should  be  a  parabola*     An  irregu- 

istributed  load,  such  as  that  due  toapassing  train,  tends 
Uige  the  shape  of  the  bow,  and  diagonals  are  introduced 
St  this  tendency, 
circular  arc  is  often  used  instead  of  a  parabola. 

determine  the  stresses  in  the  different  members,  assum- 

,t  the  axis  ABC  of  the  top  chord  is  a  parabola : 

)X  w  he  the  dead  load  per  lineal  foot. 
w'  **     **     live      **       **        **        " 
/     *•     *'     span  of  the  girder, 
i    '*     **     greatest  depth  BD  of  the  girder. 

vrd  Stresses. — These  stresses  are  greatest  when  the  live 
iovers  the  whole  of  the  girder. 

tie  total  load  due  to  both  dead  and  live  loads  —  (w  -j-  w')L 
e  reaction  at  each  abutment  due  to  this  total  load 


w-^w* 
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Let  H  be  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown. 
**     T  '*     **  "  tension  in  the  tie. 

Imagine  the  girder  to  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  a  little  otj 
the  right  of  BD.  The  portion  ABD  is  kept  in  equilibrium  b>' 
the  reaction  at  A,  the  weight  upon  AD,  and  the  forces  B 
and  T, 

Take  moments  about  B  and  D,     Then 


and 


Let  H'  be  the  thrust  along  the  chord  at  any  point  P. 

Let  ,r  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  P  from  B. 

The  portion  PB  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  thrust  ^ at 
B,  the  thrust  H'  at  /*  and  the  weight  (w  +  a^')jr  between/ 
and  B.     Hence, 

//•  sec*  i  =  H'^  =  //•  +  {w^xvfx\ 

/being  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at /*  to  the  horizon:*!, 
and 

the  thrust  at  ^  =  r^~V^')\"6p  +  V  * 

Diagoftal  Stresses  due  to  Live  Load. — Assume  that  the  load  J 
concentrated  at  the  panel  points»  and    let   it  move  from 
towards  C, 


f?.S 


S  ^'' 


If  the  diagonals  slope  as  in   Fig,  390,  they  arc  all  ttcs,^^'' 
the  live  load  produces  the  greatest  stress  in  any  ime  of  tlicm*^ 
as  QS,  when  all  the  panel  points  from  A  up  to  and  incMi' 
Q  are  loaded. 
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Let  Xy  y  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical  co-ordinates,  respec- 
ively,  of  any  point  on  the  parabola  with  respect  to  B  as 
"gin. 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 

y  =  ^^ (I) 

Let  the  tangent  at  the  apex  P  meet  DB  produced  in  Z, 
nd  DC  produced  in  E. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  PM, 

From  the  properties  of  the  parabola,  LM  =  2BM. 

Let  PM=x  and  BM  -y. 

From  the  similar  triangles  LMP  and  LDE, 

LM     LD  21/        >&  +  v 


MP'' DE'     "'      x^x+QE' 
k-y     l^-A^ 

Also,      CE  =  QE^{L^x)=^^^. 
CE      I  —  2x 


QE~  l-\-2x' 


(2) 


Draw  ^'F  perpendicular  to  QS  produced,  and  imagine  the 
irder  to  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  a  little  on  the  right  of  PQ, 

The  portion  of  the  girder  between  PQ  and  C  is  kept  in 
quilibrium  by  the  reaction  A'  at  C,  the  thrust  in  the  bow  at  /*, 
he  tension  in  the  tie  at  (2>  ^nd  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  QS. 

Denote  the  stress  by  D^ ,  and  let  the  panel  OQ  be  the  «th. 

Let  B  be  the  inclination  of  QS  to  the  horizontal. 

Take  moments  about  E,     Then 

D^EFz^RX  CE, 

or 

CE 
Dn  =  Rq^  cosec  ft (3) 
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Let  N  be  the  total  number  of  panels.     Then 

-T^  is  a  panel  length,    and    w'tt  is  a  panel  weight 

Also,  ;r  =  ^TT"  —  -,   and  hence 

i  +  2x'^  Q£  ""      n     ' 

R,  the  reaction  at  C  when  the  n  panel  points  preceding  T 
are  loaded^ 

^2        N'     ' 

Thus,  equation  (3)  becomes 

Z?,  =  — /(;/+!) -^—cosec  ft    •    ...  (4) 

Again,  by  equation  (i), 


and 


cosece=3-^  = j:^ . 


Hence,  finally, 


D.      "' 


8  /{•      .V  i\^_«_i 

This  formula  evidently  applies  to  all  the  diagonals  between  / 
and  C. 
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ilarly,  it   may  be  easily  shown    that   the  stress  in  any 

al  between  D  and  A  is  given  by  an  expression  of  pre- 

the  same  form,  • 

ence,  the  value  of  D^  in  equation  (5)  is  general  for  the 
I  girder. 

load  moving  from  C  towards  A  requires  diagonals  in- 
i  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  shown  in  Fig,  390, 
tressiS  in  ihe  Vi^rticais  due  to  the  Live  Load,—\^ti\  l\  be  the 

in  the  ^ith  vertical  PQ  due  to  the  live  load.     This  stress 
'dently  a  compression,  and  is  a  maximum  wlien  all  the 

points  from  A  up  to  and  including  O  are  loaded, 
liagine  the  girder  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  S'S''  very  near  P0-, 
J90.    The  portion  of  the  girder  between  5' 5"  and  C  is  kept 
lilibrium  by  the  reaction  R'  at  C,  the  thrust  in  the  bow 

the  tension  in  the  tie  at  0,  and  the  compression  V^  in 

ertical. 

ake  moments  about  E.    Then 


N-n 


VME  =^'  X  CE,    or     V\  =  R! 


t* ,  the  reaction  at  C  when  the  [n  —  \)  panel  points  from  A 

and  including  0  are  loaded,  =  — / xtt-^  * 

tence^ 


V  -  ^v' ,{n  -  i){N  ~  n) 
•""2'  N' 


(6) 


ral  formula  for  all  the  verticals, 
et  v^  be  the  tension  in  the  //th  vertical  due  to  the  dead 

The  resultant  stress  in  it  when  the  live  load  covers  AO 
^  F^,  and  if  negative,  this  is  the  maximum  compression 
iich  PQ  is  subjected. 

v^  —  l\  is  positive,  the  vertical  PQ  is  never  in  compr^^^^^*^ - 
le  maximum  tension  In  a  vertical  occurs  wh^n  the  live 

lovers  the  whole  of  the  girder  and  ^  w' ^j  -f-    the  tens\oi:\. 

the  dead  load. 
ii?/f.— The  same  results  are  obtained  when  IST  i^  odd- 
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13.  Bowstring  Girder  with  Isosceles  Bracing. 

Diagonal  Sirt'sscs  dm'  to  the  Dead  Load. — Under  a  dead  load  \ 
the  bow  is  equilibrated  and  the  tie  is  subjected  to  a  uniform 
tensile  stress  equal  in  amount  to  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the 
crown.     The  braces  merely  serve  to  transmit  the  load  to  ihc 
bow  and  are  all  ties. 

Let    T', ,   J",  be  the  tensile  stresses  in  the  two  diagonals  i 
meeting  at  any  panel  point  Q.     Let  ^, ,  ^j  be  the  inclinations 
of  the  diagonals  to  the  horizontal* 

Let  [{''  be  the  panel  weight  suspended  fronfi  Q. 


if-~H     p/ 


A 


The  stress  in  the  tie  on  each  side  of  Q  is  the  same,  and 
therefore  T^,  7",.  and  ff'^are  necessarily  in  equilibrium. 
Hence, 


r  =  IV 


sinl^.+^J' 


and      r.  =  IV 


sin  (^,  4-  (^y 


Diagonal  Stresses  due  to  the  Live  Load. — Let  N  be  the  num- 
ber of  //^i//' panels. 

2/ 
The  length  of  a  panel  —  -rz ;  the  weight  at  a  panel  point 

.21 


^  w 


N' 


Let  the  load  move  from  A  towards  C.     All  the  brace 
clincd  like  OP  are  ties,  and  all  those  inclined  like  QPatrt  strutSrj 

The  live  load  produces  the  greatest  stress  in  OP  when  itj 
covers  the  girder  between  A  and  0, 

Denote  this  stress  by  />„ ;  OG  is  the  nth  half^pancL 

As  before, 

D,EF=RX  CE W 
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/  „      w'nl{n  +  2) 

The  load  upon  AO  =^  «^'"a^>  ^^^  hence  R  =  -^ — '2N~~' 

The  ratio  of  CE  to  £F  is  denoted  by  the  same  expression 
s  in  the  preceding  article.     Thus, 

The  live  load  produces  the  greatest  stress  in  OM  when  it 

overs  the  girder  up  to  and  including  D. 

Denote  the  stress  by  DJ  ;  DG  is  now  the  »th  half  panel. 

Let  R  be  the  reaction  at  C. 

As  before, 

CE 
D:  =  R'q^  cosec  e, (3) 

being  the  angle  MOD, 

The  weight  upon  AD  =  {n —  0^'li>> 
nd  hence 

2       N^ 
It  may  be  easily  shown,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  that 

i6>&' 


:E      N-n^i 


,  and  cosec  6  z=.N 


[/•+i^|(Ar- «)„}.]* 


AT     r^'+^'{(^-«>}*T 

Hence,  when  the  load  moves  from  A  towards  C,  eq.  (2) 
;ives  the  diagonal  stress  when  n  is  even,  and  eq.  (4)  gives  the 
tress  when  n  is  odd. 

If  the  load  moves  from  C  towards  A,  the  stresses  are  re- 
ersed  in  kind,  so  that  the  braces  have  to  be  designed  to  act 
»oth  as  struts  and  ties. 
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Note, — By  inverting  Fig.  391  ^  a  bowstring  girder  is  obtaino 
with  the    horizontal  chord    in   compression  and  the  bow 
tension, 

14.  Bowstring  Suspension  Bridge  {Lenticular  Trussy—^ 
This  bridge  is  a  combination    of   the   ordinary  and  inverte 
bowstrings.     The  most  important  example  is  that  erected; 
Saltash,  Cornwall,  which   has  a  clear  span  of  445  feet,    Tbd 
bow  is  a  wrought-iron  tube  of  an  elliptical  section  stiffened 
at  intervals  by  diaphragms,  and  the  tie  is  a  pair  of  chains, 

A  girder  of  this  class  may  be  made  to  resist  the  action  ofi 
passing  load  either  by  the  stiffness  of  the  bow  or  by  diagon 
bracing. 

^^  -Q  Pc 


Fig.  399. 

In  Fig,  392,  let  SB  =  k,  B'D  -  k\ 
Let  //be  the  horizontal  thrust  at  B,  and  T  the  horizontal  puD 
at  B\  when  the  live  load  covers  the  whole  of  the  girder*    ThcaJ 


//=^d;i2fl'^=7: 


First,  let  k  —  k\    Then 
H=  T  = 


*  +  >&' 


i6-     *' 


which  is  one  half  of  the  corresponding  stress  in  a  bowstrin 
girder  of  span  /and  depth  L 

One  half  of  the  total  load  is  supported  by  the  bow  andotK 
half  is  transmitted  through  the  verticals  to  the -tie.     Hence, 


the  stress  in  each  vertical  =  T>(^'  +  w^')t 


JV^ 


w**  being  the  portion  of  the  ^f^:\6.  weight  per  lineal  foot  bonic 
^^  the  verticals,  and  N  the  number  of  panels. 
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The  diagonals  are  strained  only  under  a  passing  load* 

Let  PP'  be  a  vertical  through  E^  the  point  of  intersection 

5f  any  two  diagonals  in  the  same  panel,  and  let  the  load  move 

Tom  A  towards  (?, 

By  drawing  the  tangent  at  P  and  proceeding  as  in  Art,  13, 

:he  expression  for  the  diagonal  stress  in  QS  becomes,  as  before, 


k 


/>.- 


^nhi  —  1)/—  2x 


i-\-2X 

Similarly,  the  stress  in  the  vertical  QQ  is 


cosec  #.,...    (i) 


Vn--^    j^-r    2  JV*         l^2X 


^^pxt,  let  k  and  k*  be  unequal. 

Let  PFbe  the  weight  of  the  bow,  W*  the  weight  of  the  tie. 
Then,  under  these  loads, 


I 


%  k~  ~    8   k' 


or 


W_ 

w  ■ 


k 

'k" 


(3) 


The  verticals  are  not  strained  unless  the  platform  is  attached 
to  them  along  the  common  chord  ADO,  In  such  a  case,  the 
weight  of  the  platform  is  to  be  included  in  W* 

The  tangents  at  P  and  F  evidently  meet  AO  produced  in 
the  same  point  0\  for  EG*  is  independent  of  k  or  k\  Hence, 
the  stresses  in  the  verticals  and  diagonals  due  to  the  passing 
load  may  be  obtained  as  before. 

15.  Cantilever  Trusses.— A  cantilever  is  a  structure  sup- 
ported at  one  end  only,  and  a  bridge  of  which  such  a  structure 
forms  part  may  be  called  a  cantilever  bridge.     Two  cantilevers 


^ 


BRIDOEOVER  ST. LAWRENCE  AT  NIAGARA. 
Fig,  J93. 


may  project  from  the  supports  so  as  to  meet,  or  a  gap  may  be 
left  between  them  which  may  be  bridged  by  an  independent 
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lines  in  Figs,  39S  and  399.  Should  a  live  load  travel  over 
AB^  each  stay  must  be  designed  to  bear  with  safety  the 
maximum  stress  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

Figs.  400  and  401  show  cantilever  trusses  with  parallel 
chords.  If  the  truss  is  of  the  double-intersection  type,  Fig. 
401,  the  stresses  in  the  members  terminating  in  B  become  in- 
determinate. They  may  be  made  determinate  by  introducing 
a  short  link  BD,  Fig.  402,  Thus,  if,  in  DB  produced,  BG  be 
taken  to  represent  the  resultant  stress  along  the  link,  and  if 
the  parallelogram  HK  be  completed,  BK  will  represent  the 
stress  along  BE^  and  BH  that  along  BF. 

This  link  device  has  been  employed  to  equalize  the  pressure 
on  the  turn-table  TT  oi  a  suing-bridge  (Fig.  403).  An  '*  equal- 
izer" or  **  rocker-link"  BD,  Fig,  404,  conveys  the  stresses  trans- 
mitted through  the  members  of  the  truss  terminating  in  D  to 
Iie  centre  posts  BT, 
t  Theoretically,  therefore,  the  pressure  over  TT  will  be  evenly 
istributed,  whatever  the  loading  may  be,  if  the  direction  of 
BD  bisects  the  angle  TBT  and  if  friction  is  neglected. 

The  joint  between  the  central  span  and  the  cantilever  re- 
quires the  most  careful  consideration  and  should  fulfil  the 
Wlowing  conditions: 

P  (a)  The  two  cantilevers  should  be  free  to  expand  and  con- 
tract under  changes  of  temperature* 

(i)  The  central  span  should  have  a  longitudinal  support 
which  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  effect  of  the  braking  of  a 
train  or  the  pressure  of  a  wand  blowing  longitudinally. 

(c)  The  wind-pressure  on  the  central  span  should  bear 
squally  on  the  two  cantilevers. 

■f  (d)  The  connections  at  both  ends  should  have  sufficient 
lateral  rigidity  to  check  undue  lateral  vibration.  Conditions 
[a)  and  (c)  would  be  fulfilled  by  supporting  the  central  span 
like  an  ordinary  bridge-truss  upon  a  rocker  bolted  down  at  one 
?nd  and  upon  a  rocker  resting  on  expansion  rollers  at  the 
i^lher.  This,  however,  would  not  satisfy  condition  (^).  It  is 
preferable  to  support  the  span  by  means  of  rollers  or  links  at 
both  ends,  and  to  secure  it  to  one  cantilever  only  on  the 
ne  of  the  bridge  with  a  large  vertical  pin,  adapted  to 
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transmit  all  the  lateral  shearing  force.  A  similar  pin  at  the 
other  end,  free  to  move  in  an  elongated  hole,  or  some  equiva- 
lent arrangement,  as,  e.g.,  a  sleeve-joint  bearing  laterally  and 
with  rollers  in  the  seat,  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  transmitting 
the  shearing  force  at  that  ^\\A  also.  (If  there  is  an  end  post,  it 
may  be  made  to  act  like  a  hinge  so  as  to  allow  for  expansion, 
etc.)  The  points  of  contrary  flexure  of  the  whole  bridge  under 
wind*pressure  are  thus  fixed,  and  all  uncertainty  as  to  winil- 
stresses  removed. 

Where  other  spans  have  to  be  built  adjacent  to  a  laf]gc  can- 
tilever span,  it  should  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily best  to  counterbalance  the  cantilever  by  a  contiguous 
cantilever  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
good  foundations  and  if  piers  are  not  expensive,  it  might  be.  J 
cheaper  to  build  a  number  of  short  independent  side  spans  and  ■ 
to  secure  the  cantilever  to  an  independent  anchorage.  If  this 
is  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  abutment  sufficient  ate-  J 
bility  to  take  up  the  unbalanced  thrust  along  the  lower  boom  ' 
of  the  cantilever. 

Suppose  that  the  cantilever  is  anchored  back  by  means  of 
a  single  back-stay. 


Let  W  =•  weight  necessary  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  back- 
stay ; 
h  ^  depth  of  end  post  of  cantilever; 
z  =  horizontal   distance   between    foot  of  post  aoi 
anchorage ; 
M  ^  bending  mooient  at  abutment  =  Ws, 


If  it  is  now  assumed  that  the  sectional  areas  of  the  post 
and  back-stay  are  proportioned  to  the  stresses  they  have  to  bear 
(which  is  never  the  case  in  practice),  the  quantity  of  matcridlifl 
these  members  must  be  proportional  to 


W 


z"  -f  It 


h 


Wh^  W 


s'  +  2/1' 


h 


^M^:±^. 


which  is  a  minimum  when  z  =  ^2h, 

If  a  horizontal  member  is  introduced  between  the  feel  rf. 
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the  back-stay  and  the  post,  the  quantity  of  material  becomes 
proportional  to 


W 


!l+ *:  +  Wh  +  wt  =  2J/f-±^. 

h  h  sh 


iich  is  a  minimum  when  z  —  li,  i.e.,  when  the  back-stay  slopes 
at  an  angle  of  45^  By  making  the  angle  between  the  back- 
stay and  the  horizontal  a  little  less  than  45",  a  certain  amount 
of  material  may  be  saved  in  the  joints  of  the  back-stays  and 
also  in  the  anchors*  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  in- 
creased weight  of  the  anchors  themselves, 

{Nott\ — In  these  calculations  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  top 
chord  is  horizon taL  and  that  the  feet  of  tlie  post  and  back  stay 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in 
practice.) 

According  to  the  above  the  weight  of  material  necessary 
for  the  back-stay  \s  directly  proportional  to  the  bending  moment 
Xt  the  abutment  and  iV/z'tTJ^'/j^  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the 
cantilever,  other  things  being  equaL  A  double  cantilever  has, 
Lti  genera^  no  anchorage  of  any  great  importance* 

If  the  span  is  w^ry  great,  a  cantilever  bridge  usually  re- 
quires less  material  than  any  other  rigid  structure  of  equal 
strength,  even  though  anchorage  may  have  to  be  provided. 
If  two  large  spans  are  to  be  built,  a  double  cantilever,  requir- 
ing no  anchorage,  may  effect  a  very  considerable  saving  in 
material,  although  a  double  pier,  of  suflScient  width  for  stability 

tder  all  conditions  of  loading,  will  be  necessary. 
Again,  where  false-works  are  costly  or  impossible,  the 
opcrty  of  the  cantilever,  that  k  can  be  made  to  support 
ttself  during  erection,  gives  it  an  immense  advantage.  If  the 
design  of  the  cantilever  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  out  rapidly 
and  cheaply,  it  will  often  be  the  most  economical  frame  in  the 
Bd,  even  if  the  total  quantity  of  material  is  not  so  small  as 
cnat  required  for  some  other  type  of  bridge.  In  all  engineering 
1»ork,  quantity  of  material  is  only  tme  of  the  elements  of  cost, 
his  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  when  designing  a 
itilever  bridge,  because  a  want  of  regard  to  the  method  of 
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erection  may  easily  add  to  its  cost  an  amount  much  greater 
than  can  be  saved  by  economizing  materiaU 

In  ordinary  bridge-trusses  the  amount  of  the  web  metal  is 
greatest  at  llie  ends  and  least  at  the  centre,  while  the  amountj 
of  the  chord  metal  is  least  at  the  ends  and  greatest  at  \^\i 
centre.     Thus,  the  assumption  of  a  uniformly  distnbutcd  dead 
load   for  such  bridges  is,   generally  speaking,  sufficiently  ac* 
curate    for    practical   purposes.       In    the   case  of    cantiloxr 
bridges,  however,  the  circumstances  are  entirely  different    Inl 
these  the  amount  of  the  metal  both  in  the  web  and  in  thel 
chords  is  greatest  at  the  support  and  least  at  the  end*    Fori 
example,  the  weight  of  the  cantilevers  (exclusive  of  the  wcigijtj 
of  platform,  viz.,  \  ton  per  lineal  foot)  for  the   Indns  Bridge.' 
per  lineal  foot,  varies  from  6^  tons  at  the  supports  to  I  tonal 
the  outer  ends.     Hence,  the   hypothesis  of  a   uniformly  dis- 
tributed dead  load  for  such  structures  cannot  hold  good. 

The  weight  of  a  cantilever  for  a  given  span  may  be  approxi- j 
mate!y  calculated  in  the  following  manner: 

Determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members,  panel  by ' 
panel — 

(A)  For  a  load  consisting  of 
(i)  agiven  unit  weight, say  loo  tons,  at  the  outer  cn<l  J 
(2)  the  corresponding  dead  weight. 

(B)  For  a  load  consisting  of 

(1)  the  specified  live  load  ; 

(2)  the  corresponding  panel  dead  weight. 

Thus,  the  whole  weight  of  a  panel  will  be  the  sum  of 
weights  deduced  in  (A)  and  (B),  and  the  total  weight  of  tb^ 
cantilever  will  be  the  sum  of  the  several  panel  weight- 

This  process  evidently  gives  at  the  same  lime  the  wcii;ii'''  | 
of  cantilevers  of  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  panel  lengths,  the  to 
remaining  the  same. 

The  panel  dead  weights  referred  to  iw  (A)  and  (B)  must? 
the  first  place,  be  assumed,     This  can  be  done  with  a  large  ti^| 
grce  of  accuracy,  as  the  dead  weight  must  necessarily  jfT<ftArtf^/ 
increase  towards  the   support,  and  any  error  in   a  particuto 
panel  m.iy  be  Ccisily  rectified  by  subsequent  calculations. 
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lin,  the  preceding  remarks  indicate  a  method  of  finding 
Jtnost  economical  cantilever  length  in  any  given  case. 

fake,  e.g.»  an  opening  spanned  by  two  equal  cantilevers  and 
intermediate  girder.  Having  selected  the  type  of  bridge  to 
:  employed  for  the  intermediate  span,  estimate,  either  from 
dsting  bridges  or  otherwise,  the  weights  of  independent 
'idges  of  the  same  type  and  of  different  spans.  Sketch  a 
:eleton  diagram  of  the  cantilever,  extending  over  one-half  of 
le  whole  span,  and  apply  to  it  the  processes  referred  to  in  (A) 
\d  \  B). 

If  i  is  the  length  of  the  cantilever  and  P  that  of  a  panel, 
ic  following  table,  in  which  the  intermediate  span  increases 
\f  two  panel  lengths  at  a  time,  may  be  prepared : 
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etc. 

etc. 

Vetght  in  coL  3  =  one-half  oi  the  weight  of  the  intermediate 
K  girder 

^^^^^^  +  onc'haif  of  the  live  load  it  carries  if  uni- 

^^^^^H  formly  distributed.    (The  proportion  will 

^^^^^H  be  greater  than    one-half  for  arbitrarily 

^^^^^^  distributed  loads,  and  may  be  easily  de* 

^^H  termined  in  the  usual  manner.) 

^^ol.  5  gives  the  weights  obtained  as  in  -'i. 

weight  on  end  of  cantilever 


Col.  6  =  col.  5  X 


100 


Col.  7  gives  the  weights  obtained  as  in  B, 
Col.  8  =  col.  2  +  col.  6  «[-  col.  7. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  the  weight 
)f  the  central  .span  necessitates  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
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weights  of  the  cantilevers.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  weight  of 
the  structure  may  be  a  mtnimuin,  the  best  material  with  the 
highest  practicable  working  unit  stress  should  be  employed  for 

the  centre  spaa. 

The  table  must  of  course  be  modified  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  dififerent  sites.  Thus,  if  anchorage  is  needed,  a  column 
may  be  added  for  the  weights  of  the  back-stays,  etc, 

l6.  Curve  of  Cantilever  Boom. — Consider  a  cantilever 
with  one  horizontal  boom  OA^  and  let  x, y  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  point  P  m  the  other  boom,  O  being  the  origin  of  co-or*- 


< 


Fic.  405.  Fic»  4ai&. 

dinates  and  A  the  abutment  end  of  the  cantilever. 

Let  WhQ  the  portion  of  the  weight  of  an  independent  span 
supported  at  O. 

Let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  load  at  the  vertical  section 
through  P, 

Assume  (i)  that  there  are  no  diagonal  strains,  and,  licncCi^ 
that  the  web  consists  of  vertical  members  onl] 

(2)  that  the  stress  H  In  the  horizontal  boom  i^ 
constant,  and  therefore  the  bending  momc 
^tP=.Hy\ 

(3)  that  the  whoU  load  is  transmitted  through 
vertical  members  of  the  web. 

Let  k  be  such  a  factor  that  kTl  is  the  weight  of  a  mc 
of  length  /,  subjected  to  a  stress  T. 

{Note, — If  /  is  in  feet  and  T  m  tons,  then  k  for  steel  isi 
,0003,  allowance  being  made  for  loss  of  section  or  incret8t4 
weight  at  connections.) 

w  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  constant  part  p^  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  platform,  wind-bracing,  etc.,  which  is  assumed  to 
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be   uniformly  distributed  ;  and   a   variable  part^  due   to   the 
weight  of  the  cantilever,  which  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 
Weight  of  element  dx  of  horizontal  boom  =  kHdx, 
"        "   web  corresponding  to  dx  =  kwydx, 

"        "  element  of  curved  boom  corresponding  to  dx 

^klii^dx. 


Hence  the  variable  intensity  of  weight 

and 

w  =/  +  kH^  kwy  +  kH  (^)'- 

Again,  if  M  is  the  bending  moment  and  S  the  shearing 
force  at  the  vertical  section  through  P,  then 

d'M     dS  „dy 

dx*       dx  d^ 

=  p  +  kH+kHy'^.  +  kH\^  +  {^)] 

Integrating  twice, 

Hy  =  A+Bx  +  {p+  2kH)^  +  kH^, 

A  and  B  being  constants  of  integration. 

dy 
When;r  =  o,    ^  =  0,     and     H-j-=W. 

Thus,  -r4  =  o     and  £=  W. 
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Hy  =  Wx  +  (/  +  2kH)^  +  kH^ 


is  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  the  boom,  and  represents  an  ] 
ellipse  with  its  major  axis  vertical,  and  with  the  lengths  of  the  J 

two  axes  m  a  ratio  equal  to  I — jtt j  . 

The  depth  of  the  longest  cantilever  is  determined  by  thcj 
vertical  tangent  at  the  end  of  the  minor  axis,  and  corresponds ' 

Jx 

to  the  value  of  y  given    by  making  —  =  o  in  the  preceding 

equation,  which  gives  y  =.  -z. 

For  a  given  value  of  H  the  curve  of  the  boom  is  independ- 
ent of  the  span.  Again,  for  a  given  length  of  cantilever  vvithj 
a  boom  of  this  elliptic  form,  a  value  of  H  may  be  found  which] 
will  make  the  total  weight  a  minimum,  and  which  will  ihcrc-j 
fore  give  the  most  economical  depth.  Such  an  investigation,! 
however,  can  only  be  of  interest  to  mathematicians*  as  th«| 
hypotheses  are  far  from  being  even  approximately  true  ifl 
Practice,  and  the  resulting  depth  would  be  obviously  too  grcat-l 

Assumption  (i)  on  page  634  no  longer  holds  when  a  live" 
load  has  to  be  considered.     Diagonal  bracings  must  then  be 
introduced,  which  become  heavier  as  the  deptli  increases, 
consequence  of  their  increased  length.     The  diagonal  badngi 
are  also  largely  affected"  by  the  length  of  the  panels.    If  th 
panels  are  short,  and  if  a  great  depth  of  cantilever,  diminishing* 
rapidly  away  from  the  abutment,  is  used,  the  angles  uf  the 
diagonal  bracing,  near  the  abutment,  will  be  unfavorable 
economy.     This  difficulty    may   be   avoided   by  adopting  a 
double  system  of  triangulation  over  the  deeper  part  of  the 
cantilever  only,  or  even  a  treble  system  for  some  distance 
a  large  span.     The  objections  justly  urged   again^rt  moltip 
systems  of  triangulation  in  trusses  lose  most  of  their  force  t 
large  cantilevers.     In  the  first  place,  the  method  of  ercclioH^ 
by  building  out  insures  that  each  diagonal  shall  take  its  proper 
share  of  the  dead  load  :  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be 
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embcred  that  only  in  large  spans  could  a  double  system 
have  anything  to  recommend  it,  and  then  only  near  the  abut- 
nt  where  the  stresses  arc  greatest :  in  such  cases  the  moving 
A  only  produces  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  stress  in  the 
H'eb.  In  practice,  a  compromise  has  to  be  made  between  dif- 
ferent requirements,  and  the  depth  must  be  kept  within  such 
iimits  as  will  admit  of  reasonable  proportions  in  other  respects, 
while  the  diagonal  ties  or  struts  may  be  allowed  to  vary  in  in- 
clinatton,  to  some  e.xtent,  from  one  panel  to  another. 

Again^  in  fixing  the  panel  length,  care  must  be  taken  that 
t:hcrc  is  no  undue  excess  of  platform  w^cight,  as  this  will  pro- 
<luce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cantilever. 

An  excessive  depth  of  cantilever  generally  causes  an  in- 
<:rcase  in  the  cost  uf  erection. 

Both  theor>'  and  practice,  however,  indicate  that  it  will  be 
xnore  advantageous  to  choose  a  greater  depth  for  a  cantilever 
^han  for  an  ordinary  girder  bridge. 
^^     An  ordinary  proportion  for  a  large  girder  bridge  would  be 
■be-ninth  to  one  seventh  of  the  span,  and  if  for  the  girder  were 
HRlbstituted  two  cantilevers  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  span, 
the   depth  might   with  advantage    be   considerably  increased 
beyond  this  proportion  at  the  abutment,  if  it  be  reduced  to  nit 
where  the  cantilevers  meet*     When  a  central  span  is  introduced, 
resting  upon  the  ends  of  the  two  cantilevers,  the  concentrated 
load  on  the  end  gives  an  additional  reason  for  still  further  in- 
creating  the  depth  at  the  abutment /r^/^r/i^;/^//j'  to  the  Itngth 
4>f  tiw  cantiU'v^r.     The  greatest  economical  depth  has  probably 
b^cn  reached  in  the  Indus  bridge,  in  which  the  depth  at  the 
abutment  ^  .54  X  length  of  cantilever.     Probably  the  propor- 
tion of   one-third  of   the  length  of    the  cantilever  would    be 
ample*  except  where  the  anchorage  causes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  weight,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its 
own  ments.     The  reduction  of  dtrflection  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  depth  is  also  an  appreciable  consideration. 

If  a  depth  be  chosen  not  widely  different  from  that  which 
makes  the  quantity  of  material  a  minimum,  the  weight  will  be 
only  slightly  increased,  while  it  is  possible  that  great  structural 
advantages  may  be  gained  in  other  directions.     In  recommend- 
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ing  a  great  depth  for  a  cantilever  at  its  abutment,  it  is  assumed  j 
that  the  depth  will  be  continuously  reduced  from  theabutmcat" 
outwards.     If  the  load  were  continuously  distributed,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  a  cantilever  of  uniform  depth  would  i 
quire    more  material  than  one  of    varying  depth,  but  it  basj 
already  been   pointed  out   to  what  extent  the  weight  of  ih^ 
structure  itself  necessarily  varies,  and  if  the  concentrated  lo 
at  the  end  were  separately  considered,  the  economical  trussj 
would  be  a  simple  triangular  frame  of  very  great  depth.    Fp 
economic  considerations,  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  thedcptl 
of  the  cantilever  at  tlie  outer  ^i\d  to  nil,  but  in  many  cascisitl 
is  thought  advisable  to  maintain  a  depth  at  this  point  equal  tflj 
that  at  the  end  of  the  central  span,  so  that  the  latter  niaybtfl 
built  out  without  false-works,  under  the  same  system  of  crcclioftj 
as  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  cantilever.     The  post  at  ihc| 
ends  of  the  central  span  and  cantilever  is  sometimes  hinged  wj 
allow  for  expansion. 

17.  Deflection* — A  serious  objection  urged  against  can-j 
tilever  bridges  is  the  excessive  and  irregular  deflection  to  which  j 
they  are  sometimes  subject.  They  usually  deflect  more  than  [ 
ordinary  truss-bridges,  and  the  deflection  is  proportionatcif  j 
increased  under  suddenly  applied  loads.  In  the  endeavor  t<>| 
recover  its  normal  position,  the  cantilever  springs  back  with! 
increased  force  and,  owing  to  the  small  resistance  offcrtd  byj 
the  weight  and  stiffness  at  the  outer  end,  there  may  nrsull^i 
especially  in  light  bridges,  a  kicking  movement.  It  must,  ho*-| 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deflection,  of  which  the  impw 
tance  in  connection  with  iron  bridges  has  always  been  rtccg-l 
nixed,  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  an  evil,  except  in  so  far  as  it  i«^ 
an  indication  or  a  cause  (»f  over-strain. 

18.  The   Statical   Deflection,  due  to  a  quiescent  loadtj 
must  be  distinguished  from  what  might  be  called  the  il 
deflection,  i*e.,  the  additional  deflection  due  to  a  load  n 
The  former  should  not  exceed  the  deflection  corresponding  t(l| 
the  statical   stresses  for  which  the   bridge  is   designed.    Tbt 
amount  of  the  dynamical  deflection  depends  both  upon  lb 
nature  of  the  loads  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  i 
applied,  nor  are  there  sufficient  data   to  determine  its  valw 
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approximately.  It  certainly  largely  increases  the  statical 
ses  and  produces  other  ill  effects  of  which  little  is  known. 
'Hitherto^  the  question  as  to  the  deflection  of  framed  stnic- 
ures  has  received  but  meagre  attention,  and  formulse  deduced 
or  solid  girders  have  been  employed  with  misleading  results. 
[t  would  seem  to  be  more  scientific  and  correct  to  treat  each 
nember  separately  and  to  consider  its  individual  deformation, 

ig.  Rollers. — One  end  of  a  bridge  usually  rests  upon  nests 
)f  turned  wrought-iron  or  steel  friction  rollers  running-between 
)Ianed  surfaces.  The  diameter  of  a  roller  should  not  be  less 
han  2  inches,  and  the  pressure  upon  it  in  pounds  per  lineal 
nch  should  not  exceed  500  Vd  if  made  of  wrought-iron,  or 
kx)  i V/  if  made  of  steel,  //being  the  diameter  in  inches. 

20-  Live  Load. — It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  en- 
finecrs  to  specify  the  live  load  for  a  bridge  as  consisting  01  a 
lumber  of  arbitrary  concentrated  weights  which  are  more  or 
ess  equivalent  to  the  loads  thrown  upon  the  locomotive  and 
Ml  axles. 

Figs.  407,  408,  and  409  are  examples  of  such  practice. 


Xg)  ^-  00<^^H^  ^'  CT  ^'g>hG)  ^'(^  A'G)      \ 


I      I    i 


I 


I       I     I    i  I      i    I    I    I       I 


Fio»  40a. 


1      I     I    III     I   I    i   I       I 

^1  Fig.  409. 

W  With  such  a  live  load,  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
the  locomotive  and  cars  which  will  give  a  maximum  shear  and 
\  maximum  bending  moment  at  any  section  is  much  facilitated 
ay  the  principles  enunciated  in  Art.  8,  Chap.  II. 
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If  the  chords  are  parallel,  and  if  S  is  the  maximum  shear 
transmitted  through  a  diagonal  inclined  at  an  angle  tf  to  die 
vertical,  the  maximum  stress  in  that  diagonal  =  5scc^,  and 
the  corresponding  stress  transmitted  to  a  chord  through  llr^ 
diagonal 

=^  5  sec  ^  sin  6^  —  5  tan  S, 

A  modification  is  necessary'  when  the  chords  are  not  par 
leL  Consider,  e*g.,  a  truss  with  a  horizontal  bottom  chord 
and  a  top  chord  composed  of  inclined  members.  Retain  the 
same  notation  as  in  the  article  referred  to,  and  let  i7,«  A  l*^ 
the  stresses  corresponding  to  Xht^  first  and  j£*^^«rfdistribulionvj 
respectively,  in  a  diagonal  met  by  a  vertical  section  bctwecBi 
the  rth  and  (r+  i)th  weights.  Also,  let  the  member  of  thel 
upper  chord  cut  by  the  same  section  be  produced  to  meet  tbci 
horizontal  chord  produced  in  the  point  C 


£  A 

Fic,  410. 

Let  AC ^  //,  and  let  /  be  the  perpendicular  from  C \ 
the  diagonal  in  question. 
Taking  moments  about  C, 

and 

—  w^A  +  /  —  a^  —  ;r)  —  w^^^{A  +  /  —  a^^,  —  4r)  -  ,  • . 

It  is  assumed,  for  simplicity,  that  no  weights  leave  Ofid* 

%-ancc  upon  the  bridge. 
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according  as 


RJi  —  wjji  +  /—  ^x,  —  ;r)  —  «;,(A  +  /—  ^i;,  —  ;r)  —  .  . . 
—  ZC/XA+  /— a^  —  ^)  —  ^r+i(A  +  /  —  ^H.!  —  ;r)  —  .  . . 

or 

> 

where  Rq{l-\-  h)  =  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments,  with  respect 
^o  C  of  the   weights  transferred, 

and 


R,-R,=jW,. 


Hence, 


According  as 


A  =  A. 


Take,  e.g.,  the  truss  represented  by  the  accompanying  dia- 
i^ram  (Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bridge),  the  live  load  being  that  shown 
by  Fig.  411,  i.e.,  the  loading  from  a  Standard  Consolidation 
^^  ngine  with  four  drivers  and  one  leading  wheel. 


A*r!  ^i^  ^p^  ^Pt^  ^p/"*  *p,     A     %     P«     Pt 


Fig.  411. 

Span  =  239  ft. 

Length  of  centre  verticals  =  40  ft.;  of  end  verticals  =  27  ft. 
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Applying  the  principles  referred  to  in  the  preceding  it  i 
found  that  the  distributions  of  hVe   load,  concentrated  at  thi\ 
panel  points,  which    will   give  the   maximum  stresses  in  the 
several  members,  may  be  tabulated  as  below : 


Dblribu- 
lioaa. 

End 

Reac- 

Lo«d 

at/,. 

Load 

IXMd 

Load 
ai/,. 

Load 

Loud 
at/,. 

Loftd 

Caic  t 

\  il 

"  5:::.::- 

Dead  weight 

162940  ' 
194330 
9S090 

47400 
99100 
i53»o 
131500 

49500 
97000 

387«o 

45935 
38700 

3700D 

43750 
4S9a$ 
40900 
47400 
6400 

97000 

3^'»5 
43750 
43400 
40-/00 

9700O 

36000 
36«5 
45«ao 
43400 
40*00 
47000 
6400 

IS 

37100 
450W 
4340* 

40K» 

»7ooo 

J7«» 
45«» 
4J««» 
40**- 
47«» 
tftm 

N*B* — These  numbers  are  convenient  whole  numbers  within 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  calculated  results.  The 
panel  length  is  also  assumed  to  be  24  ft. 

In  Cases  i  and  2  the  f/iird  driver  is  at  a  panel  point:  in  the 
remaining  cases  the  second  driver  is  at  a  panel  point. 

The  ^/mrf  weight  includes  the  weight  of  the  ironwork  and  j 
flooring.     The  panel    loads  may  be  easily  calculated,  cither  1 
analytically  or  graphically.     For  example,  let  A^  B,  CD^^ 
four  consecutive  panel  points,  and  let  the  tAird  driver  be  at  B. 

Panel  load  at  A 

198  ,  /108+  S2\  „  „  ■ 

^    7S00J1  -f  12000^ — jk^)  =  ^'*^3.  say  11,900  lbs. 

Panel  load  at  B 

90    ,  /i8o4-236-h288+232\    .      ^     n 

=  49387.  say  49»5oo  lbs. 
Panel  load  at  C 


12000I 


^     288    J 


+  10625 


r  187+2 1  i+284i+22o|\ 
288  } 


38445,  say  38,700  lbs» 
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Oi.graphkally,  upon  the  vertical  through  B  (Fig*  412)  take 
3M  to  represent  7500  lbs.,  and  join  AM,  Let  the  vertical 
through  a^  meet  AM  in  ^,  ,and  the  horizontal  through  AM 
in  t^.  Then  ajb^  represents  the  portion  of  7500  lbs,  borne  at 
By  and  b^Cy  the  portion  borne  at  A. 

Also,  take  BN  to  represent  12,000  lbs. ;  join  AN,  CN.  Let 
the  verticals  through  a^^a^,  a^  meet  AN,  CN  in  b^,  b^j  b^^  and 
the  horizontal  through  N  in^,,  ^,,  r^.     Then  a,^,,  «,d,,  ajf^ 


% 


I    %    ^    I 

tf      Sf       B      t 


th    ^    tti6ft-^j  S«^ 


r+' 


represent  the  portions  of  each  12,000  lbs.  borne  at  5,  while 
^/,,  A,r,  represent  the  portions  borne  at  A,  and  b^c^  the  portion 
borne  at  C. 

Finally,  take  BO  to  represent  10,625  lbs.,  and  join  CO,  Let 
the  verticals  through  a^,  a^  meet  CO  in  b^,  b^^  and  the  horizon- 
tal through  O  in  r^,  f,.  Then  r?/^,  /?/,  are  the  portions  of  each 
10,625  lbs.  borne  at  B,  while  b^c^,  bjc^  are  the  portions  borne  at 
C.     Thus  the  total  weight  at  B 

>^  aA  +  ^A  +  ^A  +  BN^  aA  +  i^A  +  ^A* 
It  is  open  to  grave  question  whether  the  extremely  nice 
calculations  required  by  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  weight 
calculations  are  not  unnecessary  except  for  floor  systems.  The 
constantly  increasing  locomotive  and  car  weights  and  the 
variety  in  type  of  locomotive  would  seem  to  render  such  cal- 
culations, based  as  they  are  upon  one  particular  distribution  of 
load,  of  no  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  standard  live 
load  consists  of  a  uniform  load  of,  say,  3000  lbs.  to  3600  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot,  with  a  single  ,  weight  of,  say,  25,000  lbs.  to 
55,000  lbs.  for  eacli  truss,  at  the  head  or  at  any  other  specified 
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point,  i.e.,  rolling  on  the  uniform  load,  the  calculations  would 
be  much  simplified  and  the  resulting  stresses  would  beatleasl^ 
as  approximately  accurate. 

Let  E  be  the  single  concentrated  load»  T  the  panel  tfiin 
load,  and  D  the  panel  dead  load. 

Consider  a  truss  of  N  panels  with  a  single  diagonal  system, 
Fig.  413,  and  kt  E  be  at  the  rth  panel  point. 


J^ 


Fig.  4,3. 

The  shear  immediately  in  front  of  E  due  to  E 

the  shear  at  same  point  due  to  T 

~N  2  • 

the  shear  at  same  point  due  to  D 

_  D  N{N  --  2r  +  I) 

^  N        r    ^* 

Diagonal  Stresses, — ^The  maximum  diagonal  stresses  majr 

now  be  easily  tabulated  as  follows: 


TABLE   I. 


m 


tr-t 


si 
>g 

s 


Vf-%> 


a 


jf-t.if-t 


s 

8. 

Si*--' 

II 


9  N 


is. 

Ill 

-8s 

"Sjc  g 


^ 


1-3^1 


MAT-t 


111 

i: 


f  • 
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Col  I  designates  the  several  diagonals. 

Col.  2  gives  the  multiplier  ^V  —  r  for  different  values  of  r. 

Col.  3  gives  the  maximum  vertical  shears  due  to  E  trans- 
mitted through  the  several  diagonals.  This  shear  for  any 
given  diagonal  is  the  product  of  the  corresponding  jiiultipHcr 

in  col.  2  and  jr . 

Cols.  4  and  5,  9  and  10  give  similar  quantities  for  the  live 
and  dead  loads. 

Col.  6  gives  the  sums  of  the  shears  in  cols.  3  and  5,  i.e.,  it 
gives  the  total  maximum  vertical  shears  due  to  live  load. 

CoL  8  gives  the  maximum  diagonal  stresses  due  to  live 
load.  For  any  specified  diagonal  it  is  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding shear  in  coL  7  and  the  secant  of  the  angle  between 
the  vertical  and  the  diagonal  in  question. 

CoL  1 1  in  like  manner  gives  the  maximum  diagonal  stress 
due  to  dead  load. 

Col.  12  gives  the  total  maximum  diagonal  stresses  due  to 
both  live  and  dead  loads. 

Another  column  might  be  added  giving  the  sectional  areas 
of  the  diagonals. 

In  the  above  table  the  diagonal  stresses  due  to  the  live  and 
dead  loads  are  separately  determined,  as  different  coefficients 
of  strength  are  sometimes  specified  for  the  two  kinds  of  load. 
With  a  suitable  compound  coefficient  of  strength,  cols.  6,  8, 
and  II  maybe  replaced  by  a  column  giving  the  sums  of  the 
corresponding  shears  in  cols.  3,  S»  ^"^  ^o*  These  sums,  multi- 
plied by  secant  ^,  give  the  maximum  diagonal  stresses. 

Stresses  in  the  Verticals, — The  maximum  stress  in  any  ver- 
tical, say  at  the  rth  panel  point,  is  evidently  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  maximum  diagonal  stress  in  the  rth  panel,  i.e.9  it 
is  the  maximum  vertical  shear  in  the  rth  panel. 

To  be  more  accurate,  this  amount  should  be  diminished  by 
the  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  lower  chord  borne  at  the  foot 
of  the  vertical  in  question. 

Ck^rd   Stresses. — Take    the    load    at    each    panel    point 
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TABLE   n,     (Compression  Chqrd.) 


•0 

1 

u 

+ 

A 

114 

> 

3 

If  tc, 

5  i 

111 

111 

en 

1 

designates  the  chord  panel  length. 
Col.  3  gives  the  several  vertical  shears  transmitted  to  the 
chords   through   the    diagonals.     They   are   the    product  of 

"V  W  +  ^  +  -^7  ^^^  ^'^'^  myltipliers  in  coL  2* 

CoL  5  gives  the  chord  stresses  due  to  these  shears^  Le^  ih^j 
product  of  the  shears  in  coL  3  and  the  corresponding  values  of 
tan  ^  in  coL  4.  mk 

Col.  6  gives  the  total  chord  stresses  in  the  several  Jwinck^B 
In  any  given  panel  the  total  chord  stress  is  equal  to  the  chord 
stress  due  to  the  shear  in  that  panel //i/j  the  total  chord  stress 
in  the  preceding  panel. 

Another   column  for  the   sectional  areas  of  the  several 
lengths  of  chord  may  be  added  if  required,  each  length  bciflgi 
designed  as  a  strut*  hinged   or  fixed  at  the  ends,  accordinj^to^ 
the  method  of  construction* 

A    precisely   simtl^fj 
table  may   be   prcpaf**!? 
for  the  tension  chord. 
''    '*    '•        "  Example  u 

^'^  '•'*  ^fifA/.panclled  dcclc-tnisl^ 

of  108  ft  span  and  18  ft.  deep,  with  a  single  diagonal  systcflB^ 
Concentrated  load  E  for  each  truss  =  25,000  lbs. 
Train  load  T  for  each  truss  =  1600  lbs.  per  lineal 

=  2 1 ,600  lbs,  per  pao«^ 
Bridge  (dead)  load  D  for  each  truss  =  800  lbs.  per  lineal  f^ 

=  10,800  lbs,  pcrpancL 


C|  a 


sec 


#  =  J,     tan  6^  =  i. 
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TABLE  OF  MAXIMUM   DIAGONAL  STRESSES.     (Sec  Table  I) 


1 

( 

2 

1 

1 

- 

i 

III 
ill 

i 

all 

lii 

oSaiBt 
740^-3  J 

II 

II- 

0 

i^ 

.i8ys 

dl 

56700 

7«S75 

't 

sS 

J7B00 

47^50 

X454*fi* 

4* 

15 

40500 

59^50 

t . 

ao 

37000 

337SO     1 

toTBiaf 

10 

41615 

SJaS'i 

IS 

J  6300 

9oa^     ' 

73Sl«i 

i 

11500 

i6»oo 

^r^ 

5SS7S 

4 

5400 

^50 

41615 

6«|o 

Sioo 

"7475 
8950 

1 

ai«4i 

-  4 

—  la 

—  i6»oci 

-  6750 

—  aosjfO 

»S093l 

3i>5 

3"5 

39o6i 

—  JO 

—17000 

-337SO 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fifth  panel  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum positive  shear  of  17,475  lbs.  and  a  negative  shear  of  S400 
lbs.,  the  former  due  to  the  live  and  the  latter  to  the  dead  load. 
The  resultant  shear  of  12^075  lbs.,  ivhich  is  opposite  in  kind  t& 
ikat  due  to  the  dead  load^  is  provided  for  by  means  of  the 
cauHterbrace  ad.  No  counterbraces  are  theoretically  required 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  panels,  but  they  are  often  introduced 
in  order  to  stiffen  the  truss. 

TABLE  OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IM  THE  VERTICALS. 
'^x  =  78575  +  37800  =  1 16,375  lbs. 
f,  =  59250  -f  27000  =     86,250    " 

t\  =  27000  +  16200  =    43»2oo  " 
«^^=  16200+    5400=    21,600  ** 

C/iord  Stresses, — Load  at  each  panel  point 


^j+r+V  =  iS,i2s\bs. 


TABLE 

OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN  COMPRESSION 

CHORD. 

Mcsber. 

4i9-vy, 

«>^  =  444o|. 

Tani. 

Chord  StretBdu« 
10  Shear. 

Total  Mu. 
Chord  Suvas. 

28 

30 
t% 

4 

1*43371 
«S8t2i 
53aS7l 
177  f>H 

1 
f 
f 
f 

39965! 
t332i| 

93*531 
1598^^ 
19983H 
313150 
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TABLE  OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN  TENSION  CHORD. 


Member. 

4<9  -  »'')• 

'T-^^^' 

Ttiotf. 

Cfaord  StrcMdoe 
to  Shea^r, 

ToUlMaa.      . 
Chord  StrcM.     J 

h 

29 
12 

I24337i 
88Si2i 
53287* 

1 

f 
1 

93*531 
666o9i 

3996SI 

The  above  figures  may  be  checked  by  the  method  ol 
moments. 

Note. — If  the  truss  is  inverted  it  becomes  one  of  the  Howi 
type.  The  stresses  are  the  same  in  magnitude,  but  revcrsec 
in  kind. 

Ex.  2.  An  eight-panel  through-bridge  of  the  doubk-intci 

section  type  K¥\g,  414),  hai 
ing  the  same  span*  dcptk 
and  loading  as  in  Ex.  1. 

The    systems     1234. 
and    I  a  b  c  .  .  ,    arc    rnd 


*^  n  '•  a  **  o      4       *.      9 

Fig.  4.14. 

pendent*     It  is  assumed  that  the  load  at  the  foot  of  the 
vertical  {gh)  is  divided  equally  between  the  two  systems. 

TABLE  OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN  END-POSTS   AND 
DIAGONALS. 


z 

a 

2 

II 

1- 

.5 

a 

11 

n 

1- 

1 

J 

9 

11 

1- 

47«Se 

Hi 

/ 

i    1 

*'»rs 

9t 

S<S7«» 

7*575 

9S.*ai 

^% 

37«» 

■sa 

J. 

»87SO 

64 

»755«> 

3«30o 

4S376 

M 

»6&75 

•iovsl 

5 

15^5 

3* 

"3450 

B507S 

45»35 

H 

■  1475 

«>«$$ 

sc 

4 

ia$fio 

»4 

6750 

19350 

34650 

4i 

fc^s 

I09)5 

^* 

3 

S. 

J 

ilSO 

K>7»5 

:',s 

« 

675 

rtt)    , 

•B^ 

s 

9 

«350 

7foo 

'  11 

^  47^5 

-  tfof 

F» 

t 

'S6»4 

iliH 

"  7* 

— »ai»S 

-tbn 

I9fi«* 

.5<S-* 

>9S3i 

-Mil 

-•J5«S 

"»THf 

The  counterbrace  c/  is  required  to  take  up  the  resultant 
shear  of  6250  —  4725  =  1525  lbs.,  which  is  opposite  in  kindle 
that  due  to  the  dead  load. 

The  first  line  in  the  tabic  gives  the  maximum  thrust  along 
the  end  post  (/)      It  is  made  up  of  the  stresses  transmitted 
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f'DUgli  the  two  systems  of  diagonals  when   the  25,000  lbs.  is 
the  first  panel  point. 
TABLE  OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN  VERTICALS, 

The  maximum  stress  in  an  end  vertical  evidently  occurs, 
when  the  25.000  lbs.  is  concentrated  at  its  foot. 

^k  %\  —  25000  +  10800  =  35800  lbs,  (tension) ; 

^H  1^,^19250+    6075  —  25325    "     (compression); 

H  %\  =  10725  +      675  =  1 1400   *' 

^P  v^  =    6250  —    4725  =     1525    *'  ** 

Owrd  Stresses. — Load  at  each  panel  point 


I 


=  -g-+r+z)- 35525. 

ABLE  OF   MAXIMUM  STRESSES    IN   COMPRESSION   CHORD. 


Kcisbcr 


I 


Multiplier. 


(  28 

(    +    8i 
4* 


355>5 


=  444<»i* 


124337^ 
5550711 
37745A 
1998211 

3220j*I 


Tan  0' 


932531 

41630U 

56617H 


Chord  Strcfs 
due  to  Shear. 


29974 A 

30H 


33 


Tout 

Maximum 

Chord 

Sireit. 


i9i5oifi 

221476W 
22480611 


iNati. — €^  is  made  up  of  the  thrusts  transmitted  through 
TABLE   OF   MAXIMUM  STRESSES   IN   TENSION   CHORD, 


Member. 

plier. 

^^^-444of 

Tane. 

Chord  Stress 
due  ta  Shear. 

Total  Maximum 
Chord  Stress. 

38 
12i 

6i 

124337* 
55507U 
37745iV 

1        1 

f 

i 

932 53| 
416JOI} 

56617H 

932531 
134883H 
I91501H 

Ex.  3,  A  through-bridge   of  the  Warren   type  (Fig.  415) 
having  the  same  span  and  loading  as  in  Exs»  i  and  2. 

a        Cf       ca       a 


U        U       ti 


u 

Fig.  415. 
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TABLE  OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN   DIAGONALS. 


•1 

JH 

i 

i 

§ 

III 

<z» 

B« 

I 

11 

1- 

II 

1- 

3d 

[| 

1- 

tf»  g 

1 

jllj 

di=d^ 

7 

21875 

31 

56700 

37800 

IIO375 

1. 155 

'JMU 

^•=-/l 

6 

18750 

15 

40500 

20 

27000 

86250 

«*<»^ 

^*=</l 

5 

15625 

10 

27000 

12 

16200 

58825 

6WS 

d,^d. 

4 

13500 

6 

16200 

4 

5400 

34100 

J-IJM^ 

d.^d,. 

3 

9375 

3 

Sioo 

-  4 

-  5400 

12075 

l}«7 

di%  ^di% 

3 

6250 

I 

3700 

—  13 

—  16200 

, 

d,,^d,. 

I 

3135 

—  20 

—  27000 

1 

The  resultant  stresses,  </,  ^  d^^ ,  are  of  an  opposite  kind  tft- 
the  corresponding  stresses  due  to  the  dead  load.     Thus,  the  J 
diagonals  upon  which  they  act  must  be  designed  so  as  to  I 
both   tensile  and   compressive  stresses.     The  stresses  tf*, .  4i J 
rf,,  .  .  *  are  compressions,  and  fl',,  //, ,  e/^,  .  ,  •  tensions. 

TABLE  OF   MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN  COMPRESSION  CHORD. 


^t 


Multi- 
plier. 


ISSaS  . 


=  444«4 


Through  d,  124337^ 

dt  I24337i 

du    888i2i 

d,    888t3i 

**        dt    53287* 

"        dt    53287* 

**    d,     17763* 

dt    17762* 


Shear 
eraasmiucd. 


[  248675 
ll  77625 
\  106575 
\   35535 


Tan  n. 


iMAtuw» 
Chord  Streu.     (^mH 


TABLE  OF  MAXIMUM   STRESSES   IN  TENSION  CHORD 


Mem. 


Multi- 
plier. 


Through  */»  1 24337  f 
dt  124337* 
dt  888i2i 
d^  88dt2i 
••  rfi  53287* 
"  ^.  53287* 
d,    I7762i 


Shear 
iranimitted. 


124337* 

213150 


TanO. 


Chord  StrcaaJ   c^dfl 
I   Sir** 


7I74»+       71745 
133987+    t^Uf 


81991  -h 
-•0994+ 


JfTfl* 
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21.  Wind-pressure. — Numerous  experiments  to  dcter- 
nine  the  pressure  and  velocity  of  the  wind  have  been  made 
\y  means  of  feathers,  cloud-shadows,  anemometers  of  various 
:inds,  wind-gauges,  pendulum,  tube,  and  spring  instruments. 
The  results,  either  through  errors  of  observation,  errors  of  con- 
truction,  or  for  other  occult  reasons,  are  almost  wholly  unre- 
iable  and  give  the  engineer  no  accurate  information  upon 
t*hich  to  base  his  calculations  as  to  tlie  effect  of  wind  upon  a 
tructure,  Tlieoretical  investigations  on  the  subject  are  equally 
msatisfactory.  The  formulae  expressing  the  relations  between 
he  speed  of  the  anemometer,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  its 
pressure,  are  of  a  purely  empirical  character,  and  are  only 
ipplicable  to  a  specific  series  of  recorded  observations. 

Smeation  inferred  from  Rouse's  experiments  that  the  aver- 
tge  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  =  (velocity  in  miles  per 
lour)'  H-  200,  or 

bing  to  Dines  the  formula  should  be 
2000 

The  Wind-Pressure  Commission  (Eng.)  recommended  the 
Formula 


L5  giving  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  maximum  pressure. 

Stokes  considers  that  the  a<://m/ wind  velocities  should  be 

2*4      4 
ibout  —  =  -  of   the   values   recorded    by   anemometers,   so 

:hat  a  velocity  of  64  miles  per  hour  recorded  as  corresponding 
;o  a  maximum  pressure  of  40.6  lbs.  per  square  foot  (the  aver- 
igfc  o{  five  observed  pressures)  would  be  reduced  to  51.2  miles 
3er  hour.     The  average  pressure  corresponding  to  51.2  miles 
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per   hour   would    be    13,1    lbs.  per   square    foot  according  to 
Smeaton*s  rule  and  only  9.18  lbs,  according  to  Dines. 

Again,  certain  experiments  at  Greenwich  indicated  that 
the  pressure  was  increased  by  the  stiffness  of  the  copper  wire 
connecting  the  recording  pencil  with  the  pressure  plate,  and  i 
flexible  brass  chain  was  therefore  substituted  for  the  wire, 
Thus  modified,  a  pressure  of  29  lbs.  per  square  foot  was  regis- 
tered as  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  64  miles  per  hour, 
whereas  with  the  copper  wire  a  pressure  of  49J  lbs.  per  square 
foot  had  been  registered  with  a  velocity  of  only  53  miles  per 
hour. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  actual  pressure  is  much 
less  than  that  given  by  a  recording  instrument,  and  that  the 
very  high  pressures,  as^  e.g.,  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  and  even 
more,  must  be  due  to  gusts  or  squalls  having  a  purely  local 
eflfect.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Sir  B.  Rikcr* 
experiments  at  the  Forth  Bridge,  which  also  indicate  thai  the 
pressure  per  square  foot  diminishes  as  the  area  acted  upon 
increases.  No  engineering  structure  could  withstand  a  presi?- 
ure  of  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  surface,  and  a  pressure  of  2S 
IbSw  to  32  lbs,  would  overturn  carriages,  drive  trains  from  tbc 
track,  and  stop  all  traffic. 

It   is,  of  course,  well  known  that  wind-forces   sufficiently 
jwerful  to  uproot  huge  trees  and  to  demolish  the  strongest  < 
buildings  are  occasionally  developed  by  whirlwinds,  tomaiiocs. 
and  cyclones,  but  these  must  be  classed  as  acta  Dei  andean 
scarcely  be  considered  by  an  engineer  in  his  calculations. 

Numerous  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  wind  upon  struc- 
tures in  different  localities  must  yet  be  made  before  any  useful 
and  reliable  rules  can  be  enunciated.     In  the  case  of  cxi*titi|f  J 
bridges  the  elongation  of  the  wind-braces  during  a  storm  can] 
easily  be   measured  within    ^-^^  of  an  inch.     Investigntioni 
should  be  made  as  to  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  surfaces  ' 
different  forms  and  upon  sheltered  surfaces,  as,  e.g.,  upon  thfil 
surfaces  behind  the  windward  face  in  bridge-trusses.     AgiitlJ 
it  is  quite  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  many  of  the  recordei 
upsets  have  been  due  to  a  combined  lifting  and  side  ic 
requiring  a  much  less  flank-pressure  than  would  be  nc 
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f  there  were  no  upward  force,  and  hence  further  h'ght  should 
3C  obtained  on  tliis  point* 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  wind-stresses  should  be  as 
imall  as  possible,  compatible  with  safety,  seeing  how  largely 
4icy  influence  the  sections  of  the  several  members,  especially 
B^ridges  of  long  span. 
Hu.  Empirical  Regulations. 

^^Winii'Prt'ssure  Commission  Rules. — For  railway  bridges  and 
/!aducts  assume  a  maximum  pressure  of  56  lbs,  per  square  foot 
ipon  an  area  to  be  estimated  as  follows ; 

A,  In  close-^\tdcT  bridges  or  viaducts  the  area 
=  area  of  wnndward  face  of  girder 
-  area  of  train  surface  above  the  tpp  of  the  same  gir- 
der. 

R  In  £?/*7^girder  bridges  or  viaducts  the  area  for  the  wind' 

(ward  girder 
=  area  of  windward  face,  assumed  close^  between  rails 
■  and  top  of  train 

-\-  ca/cu fated  zresL  of  windward  surface  above  the  top 
of  the  train 
-|-  calculated  area  of  windward  surface  below  the  rails, 
or  the  leeward  girder  or  girders  the  area 

h=  calculated  area  of  surface  of  one  girder  above  the 
top  of  the  train  and  below  the  level  of  the  rails, 
the  pressure  being  28,  42,  or  56  lbs,  per  square 
foot,  according  as  this  area  <  \S,  >  \S  and  <f  5, 
or  >fS.  where  S  is  the  total  area  within  the  out- 
line of  the  girder.  The  assumed  factor  of  safety 
is  to  be  4. 
American  Specifications. — (a)  The  lateral  bracing  in  tkr 
*>lane  of  the  roadway  is  to  be  designed  so  as  to  bear  a  pressure 
>f  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  upon  the  vertical  surface  of  one 
russ  and  upon  the  surface  of  a  train  averaging  12  sq,  ft.  per 
ineal  foot,  i*e.,  360  lbs.  per  lineal  foot ;  this  latter  is  to  be  re* 
farded  as  a  live  load.  The  lateral  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the 
^ther  chord  is  to  be  designed  so  as  to  bear  a  pressure  of  50  lbs, 
>cr  square  foot  upon  txmce  the  vertical  surface  of  one  truss. 
(*)  The  portal,  vertical,  and    horizontal  bracing  is  to  be 
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proportioned  for  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  upoo 
twice  the  vertical  surface  of  one  truss  and  upon  the  surface  of  fl 
a  train  averaging  10  sq,  ft,  per  h'neal  foot,   i.e.,  300  lbs.  per 
lineal  foot,  the  latter  being  treated  as  a  /iW  load. 

(iT)  Live  load  in  plane   of   roadway  due   to  wind*pressii 
=^  300  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Fixed  load  in  plane  of  roadway  due  to  wind-pressure  ' 

—  150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot* 
Fixed  load  in  plane  of  other  chord  due  to  wind-pressure 
:^  150  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Lateral  Bracing. — Consider   a    truss-bridge    with   parallel^ 
chords  and  panels  of  length/.     Let  A   be  the  area  of  thcvcr^ 
tical  surface  of  one  truss* 

According  to  (^),  the  lateral  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the 
roadway  is  subjected  to  (i)  a  panel  live  load  of  360/  lbs.  andj 
(2)  a  panel  fixed  load  of  30-^   lbs.,  while  in  the   plane  of  the' 
other  chord  it  is  subjected  to  a  panel  fixed  load  of 

50  X  2 A  =  J  00-^  lbs. 

Thus»  if  the  figure  represent  the  bracing  in  the  plane  of  l 
roadway  of  a  ten-panel  truss,  and  if  the  wind  blow  upon  the 


\c. 


wj^p     ti^p     tej^p     tijp 
Fig.  <t6. 


/ 


4p   «$p 


%\i\^  A B^^\\t,  maximum  horizontal  force  for  which  any  diagonal 
c*g*;  CDy  is  to  be  designed  is 

=  45^1  lbs.  due  to  the  horizontal  force  of  30u4lhs.^' 

each  panel  point 

4-756/  lbs.  due  to  the  horizontal  force  of  36q^lb5,«'l 

each  panel  point  between  C  and  /?. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  bracing  required  when  thewin^'l 

blcws  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is   sometimes    maintained    that    tlic  wind-forces  in  th^ 
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lane  of  the  upper  chords  of  a  through-bridge  or  the  lower 
lords  of  a  deck-bridge  are  transmitted  to  the  floor-bracing 
irough  the  posts.  This  can  hardly  be  correct  in  the  case  of 
ing  posts,  as  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  stiffness.  It  has» 
owevcr,  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  B,  Dawson  that,  in 
irough-bridges,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  wind<pressure  at 
le  ends  of  the  bridge  might  produce  a  serious  bending  action 
I  the  end  posts.  This  action  would  have  to  be  resisted  by 
Iditiooal  plating  on  the  end  posts  below  the  portals,  or  by  an 
icrease  of  their  sectional  area. 

Under  wind-pressure  the  floor-beams  act  as  posts;  hence, 

the  wind-bracing  is  attached  to  the  top  or  compression  flange 

f   a  floor-beam»  the  flange's  sectional  area  must  be  propor- 

lonately  increased.     If  the  bracing   is  attached  to  the  lower 

r  tension  flange,  the  stresses  in  the  latter  will  be  diminished, 

23.  Chords, — The  wind-pressure  transmitted  through  the 
loor-bracirig  increases  the  stresses  in  the  several  members,  or 
)anel  lengths,  of  the  leeward  chord,  the  greatest  increments 
Jeing  due  to  a  horizontal  force  of  (360/  -f-  30-if)  lbs.  at  each  of 
he  panel  points  in  AB.  The  corresponding  chord  stresses  in 
he  ten-panel  truss-bridge  referred  to  above  are  ; 


\  ^  4j{36q^  +  30/I)  tan  B  lbs. ; 

t==  C  +  3i(36o/  -f  30.-^)  tan  6  =  8(360/  +  30^)  tan  0  lbs. : 

*  =  C,  +  2i(36o/  +  30^)  tan  B  —  10^(360/  +  30J)  tan  6^  lbs, : 

^  ^  C,  -f  i^il^p  +  30--^)  t^ii  ^  —  1^(360/  +  30^)  tan  ^  lbs. 

^   ^0  being  the  angle  between  a  diagonal  and  a  chord. 

Again,  the  wind-pressure  tends  to  capsize  a  train  and  throws 

^  additional  pressure  of  /^-^  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  upon  the  lee- 

'^ard  rail,  P  being  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot  on  the 
•r^in  surface,/  the  vertical  distance  between  the  line  of  action 
^'  Pand  the  top  of  the  rails,  and  G  the  gauge  of  the  rails. 
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Thus,  the  total  pressure  on  leeward  rail 


=  (-  +^  q)  lbs.  per  lineal  foot, 
and  the  total  pressure  on  windward  rail 

J  —  /*  jF^j  lbs.  per  lineal  foot, 

uf  being  the  weight  of  the  train  in  pounds  per  Uneal  foot 

Hence,  the  total  vertical  pressure  at  a  panel  point  of  the 
leeward  truss 


S-G 
zS 


S  being  the  distance  between  the  trusses, 

24.  Stringers. — Each  length  of  stringer  between  consecu- 
tive rioor-beams  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent  gtfdef 
resting  upon  supports  at  the  ends,  and  should  be  designed  to 
bear  with  safety  the  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  to 
wliich  it  may  be  subjected  by  the  live  load.  If  the  beams  are 
not  too  far  apart,  the  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  will 
be  at  the  centre  when  a  driver  is  at  that  point.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bridge^  it  may  be  easily  ihow^ 
that  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  produced  when  thcM*^ 
pairs  of  drivers  arc  between  the  floor-beams. 

Let/  =  distance  of  first  >!river  from  nearest  point  of  support- 

The  reaction  at  this  support 

The  bending  moment  is  evidently  a  maximum  at  thei 
or  third  driver,  and  at  the  second  driver 

=  ^5^^206  ^  yt^b  +7)  -  1 2000  X  S6 : 
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at  the  third  driver 

=  ^§^^206  —  >^)(io8  +y)  —  I2CX)0(S2  +  108). 

In  the  first  case  it  is  an  absolute  maximum  when  y  =  75"  ; 
**    "    second  "     **    "  "  **  "    ^  =  49'' ; 

its  value  in  each  ca^e  being  2,i88,i66f  in.-lbs. 

Hence,  the  bending  moment  is  an  absolute  maximum  and 
equal  to  2,i88,i66|  in.-lbs.,  at  two  points  distant  75  in.  from 
each  point  of  support. 

Also,  if  /j  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the 
stringer  at  these  points,  c^  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from 
the  outside  skin,  and  /,  the  coefficient  of  strength,  then 

2  / 

-(2i88i66f)  =/,  -  for  the  inner  stringer, 

3  ^1 

and 

-(2i88i66f)  =/,-  for  the  outer  stringer. 
3  ^1 

The  continuity  of  the  stringers  adds  considerably  to  their 
strength. 

25.  Maximum  Allowable  Stress.— Denoting  by  A  and  B, 
respectively,  the  numerically  j^reatest  and  least  stresses  to 
which  a  member  is  to  be  subjected,  the  following  rules  will  give 
results  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice : 

I.  Members  subjected  to  Tensile  Stresses  only. 

For  wrought'irony  maximum  stress  per  square  inch 

=  loocx)  lbs.  =  8oco^i  +  -J  J  lbs.  =  ^3.81  +  1.9^ )  tons. 

For  steel,  maximum  stress  per  square  inch 
=  12000  lbs.  =  loooo^i  +  -jj  lbs.  =  K.08  +  2.54-4)  ^^^^' 
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11.  Membtvs  subjected  both  to  TmsiU  and  Compressive  Stnssts. 
For  WTOughtdron,  maximum  stress  per  square  inch 

=  8000(1  —  — ^J  lbs.  =  ^381  —  *-9"d 7  ^^^^ 

For  steely  maximum  stress  per  square  inch 
=  ioooo(  I  —  r-r]  lbs.  =  ^5,08  —  ^*IA^  tons. 

IIL  Members  subjected  to  Compressive  Stresses  only. 
Denote  the  ratio  of  the  length  (/)  to  the  least  radius  1 
gyration  (k)  by  r. 


The  maximum  stress  per  square  inch  = 


/ 


lbs., 


^  being  8000  lbs.  for  wrought-iron  and  10,000  lbs*  for  steel,  and 

-  being  40,000, 30,000,  or  20,000,  according  as  the  member  hu 
a  I 

two  square  (fixed)  ends,  one  square  and  one  pin  end,  or  two 
pin  ends. 

Again,  the  maximum  stress  per  square  inch  for  stccI  stmts  | 

with  two  pin  ends       =  (loooo— 6or)(i  -f  ^1  lbs.; 

1  -f  -Tj  lbs.; 
**      '*    pin 


ti         u 


in  ends        =  (5  -  ^)(i +;^)  tons; 
square  ends  —  (s  -  g^)(i  +x)  ^^^^ 


In  the  last  two  expressions  r  <  40.     These  expressions  may 
be  also  employed  in  the  case  of  alternating  stresses,  but  tht 

fatter  must  then  be  changed  to  |^i  -f-  Tt}* 
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V  26.  Camber. — Owing  to  the  play  at  the  joints,  a  girder  or 
Biss  will  deflect  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by 
:heory,  and  the  material  will  receive  a  permanent  set,  which, 
lowever,  will  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the 
structure  unless  it  is  increased  by  subsequent  loads.  If  the 
:hords  were  initially  made  straight,  they  would  curve  down- 
>vards:  and  although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
strength  of  the  truss  would  be  sensibly  impaired,  the  appear- 
ince  would  not  be  pleasing. 

^  In  practice  it  is  often  specified  that  the  girder  or  truss  is  to 
M^e  such  a  camber  or  upward  convexity  that  under  ordinary 
oads  the  grade  Hne  will  be  true  and  straight ;  or,  again,  that  a 
:amber  shall  be  given  to  the  span  by  making  the  panel  lengths 
dI  the  top  chord  greater  than  those  of  the  bottom  chord  by 
,125  in.  for  every  10  ft. 

The  lengths  of  the  web  members  in  a  cambered  truss  are 
not  the  same  as  if  the  chords  were  horizontal,  and  must  be  care- 
fully calculated  so  as  to  insure  that  the  several  parts  will  fit 
together. 

To  find  an  Approximate  lvalue  for  the  Camber ^  etc. 

Let  t/be  the  depth  of  the  truss. 
H  Let  5, ,  X,  be  the  lengths  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords,  re- 
l^ctively. 

Let  /, ,  f^  be  the  unit  stresses  in  upper  and  lower  chords, 
respectively. 

Let  d^,  d^  be  the  distances  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the 
upper  and  lower  chords,  respectively. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Let  /be  the  span  of  the  truss. 

Then 


s,  »/ 


and 


l-h     A 


=  ^t  approx., 


the  chords  being  assumed  to  be  circular  arcs. 

Hence,  the  excess  in  length  of  the  upper  over  the  lower 

chord 

/  d 
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Let  x\,  x^  be  the  cambers  uf  the  upper  and  lower  chord.\ 
respectively  \  R  -\-d,  and  R  —  rf,  are  the  radii  of  the  ypp 
and  lower  chords,  respectively. 

By  similar  triangles, 

the  horizontal  distance  between  j        /?+(/, 


the  ends  of  the  upper  chord      )  R    ** 

ic  horizontal  distance  between  i   _R  —  d^ 
the  ends  of  the  lower  chord      j   ~      ^ 


Hence, 


and 


y-     \    Vj  —  ^, ,  2(/?  -f-  d,),  approximately, 
^ ^^ — -A  =  ^t  •  2(^  —  rfj,  approximately. 


27.  Rivet-connection  between  Flanges  and  Web/- 
The  w^eb  is  generally  riveted  to  angle-irons  forming  part  oi 
the  flanges. 

The  increfnent  of  the  flange  stress  transmitted  througli 
tlie  web  from  point  to  point  tends  to  make  the  angle-irons |W<^ 
over  the  flange  surfaces. 

Denote  the  increment  by  F^  and  let  h  be  the  effective  dcpUi 
of  the  girder  or  truss. 

Then,  if  5  be  the  shearing  force  at  any  point, 

Fh  =  the  increment  of  the  bending  moment  per  cni^ 
of  length 


=(' 


'dM\  __ 


dxl 


^=  5  in  the  case  of  a  dose  web. 


and 


Fk  =  the  increment  of  the  bending  moment 
=  (JM)  ==  Sa  in  the  case  of  an  open  web; 


a  being  the  distance  between  the  two  consecutive  apiCCi<>^ 
panel  points  within  which  5  lies. 
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Hence,  if  iVbe  tUc  number  of  ru^ts/.r  unit  of  length  for 
tlie  close  web,  or  the  number   between  the  two  consecutive 
^ices  for  the  open  web, 

ltd*  S 

N /,  =i  F  =  J  for  the  close  web, 

4  ^^ 


and 


Sa 


=  -T-  for  the  open  web, 


d  being  the  diameter  of  a  rivet,  and  /,  the  safe  coefficient  of 
shearing  strength, 

28.  Eye-bars  and  Pins. — Eye  bars  connected  with  pins 
have  been  commonly  employed  in  the  construction  of  suspen* 
sion  cables,  the  tension  chords  of  ordinary  trusses  and  canti- 
levers,  and  the  diagonals  of  web  systems.  The  requisite  sec- 
tional area  is  obtained  by  placing  a  number  of  bars  side  by 
side  on  the  same  pin,  and,  if  necessary,  by  setting  two  or  more 
tiers  of  bars  one  above  another. 


4BX- 


Fic.  4i8»  Fig.  419. 

The  fibres  represent  groups  of  eye-bars  as  they  often 
occur  in  practice* 

If  two  sets  of  2rt  bars  pull  upon  the  pin  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  in  Figs,  418  and  419,  the  bending  moment  on  the  pin 
will  be  nPfi,  P  being  the  pull  upon  each  bar,  and  /  the  distance 

jreeii  the  centre  lines  of  two  consecutive  bars. 
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Hence, 

f  being  the  stress  in  the  material  of  the  pin  at  a  distance  c  from 
the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia. 

In  general^  the  bending  action  upon  a  pin  connecting  i 
number  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  inclined  bars  may  be  de- 
termined as  follows : 

Consider  one-half  of  the  pin  only. 

Let  F,  Fig.  420,  be  the  resultant  stress  in  the  vertical  bin 
It  is  necessarily  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  the  vertical  component  of  the  resultant  of  the  str 


\ I^H 


Fig.  4Mk. 

in  the  inclined  bars.  Let  z'  be  the  distance  between  the  tin» 
of  action  of  these  two  resultants.  The  corresponding  bending 
action  upon  the  pin  is  that  due  to  a  couple  of  which  the  mo- 
ment is  Vv. 

Let  h  be  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  th^ 
equal  resultants  //of  the  horizontal  stresses  upon  each  side  of 
the  pin.  The  corresponding  bending  action  upon  the  pi"  ** 
that  due  to  a  couple  of  which  the  moment  is  Hh, 

Hence,  the  maximum  bending  action  is  that  due  to  a  couple 
of  which  the  moment  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  moments  f^ 
and  Hh,  viz.. 

V{yvy^{Hh)\ 

Eye-bars. — In  England  it  has  been  the  practice  to  roll  1  __ 
having  enlarged  ends,  and  to  forge  the  eyes  under  hydr*^''* 


EVE-BAKS  AXD  PINS, 
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FlG.    431. 


assure  with  suitably  shaped  dies.  In  America  both  hammer. 
forged  and  hydraulic-forged  eye-bars  are  made,  the  latter  being 
called  weldlcss  eye-bars.  Careful  mathematical  and  experimen- 
tal investigations  have  been  carried  out  to  determine  the  proper 
dimensions  of  tlvc  link-head  and  pin,  but  owing  to  the  very 
complex  character  of  the  stresses  developed  in  the  metal  around 
the  eye»  an  accurate  mathematical  solution  is  impossible. 

Let  d  be  the  width   and  /  ., 

the  thickness  of  the  shank  of 
the  eye-bar  represented  in  Fig, 
421.  Let  S  be  the  width  of 
the  metal  at  the  sides  of  the 
eye,  and  H  the  width  at  the 
t\\(\.  Let  D  be  the  diameter 
of  the  pin, 

K   The  proportions  of  the  head 
We  governed  by  the  general  condition  that  each  and  every  part 
should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  shank. 

When  the  bar  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  the  pin  is 
tightly  embraced,  and  failure  may  arise  from  any  one  of  the 
following  causes  : 

[a)   The  pin  may  be  shorn  through. 

Hence,  if  the  pin  is  in  double  shear,  its  sectional  area  should 
be  at  least  one-half  tlx^l  of  the  shank. 

tit  may  happen  that  the  pin  is  bent,  but  that  fracture  is  pre- 
nted  by  the  closing  up  of  the  pieces  between  the  pin-head 
and  nut ;  the  efficiency,  however;of  the  connection  is  destroyed, 
as  the  bars  are  no  longer  free  to  turn  on  the  pin. 

In  practice,  D  for  flat  bars  varies  from  %d  to  ^d,  but  usually 
lies  between  |rf  and  ^d. 

The  diameter  of  the  pin  for  the  end  of  a  round  bar  is  gen- 
erally made  equal  to  r^  times  the  diameter  of  the  bar. 

The  pin  should  be  turned  so  as  to  fit  the  eye  accurately, 
but  the  best  practice  allows  a  difference  of  from  ^  to  j^u  ^^ 
an  inch  in  the  diameters  of  the  pin  and  eye. 

(If)  The  link  may  tear  across  MN. 

On  account  of  the  perforation  of  the  head^  the  direct  pull 
on  the  shank  is  bent  out  of  the  straight  and  distributed  over 
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the  sections  5.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  assumption  to 
the  distribution  is  uniform,  and  it  is  obviously  probable  lliAt 
the  intensity  of  stress  is  greatest  in  the  metal  next  the  hole. 
Hence,  the  sectional  area  of  the  metal  across  J/^V  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  shank,  and  in  practice  is  alwap  I 
greater. 

5  usually  varies  from  .^^d\.o  .625^. 


The  sectional  area  through  the  sides  of  the  eye  in  tiif  iiciJ  of 
a  round  bar  varies  from  l^  times  to  twice  that  of  the  bar. 

{c)  The  pin  may  be  tarn  through  the  head. 

Theoretically,  the  sectional  area  of  the  metal  wznm  PQ 
should  be  one  half  that  of  the  shank*  The  metal  in  front  o( 
the  pin,  liovrever,  may  be  likened  to  a  uniformly  loaded  gircl<r 
with  both  ends  fixed,  and  is  subjected  to  a  bending  as  wclU^ 
to  a  shearing  action.  Hcucc,  the  minimum  value  of  H  has  been 
fixed  at  |//,  and  if  H  is  made  equal  to  d,  both  kinds  of  action 
will  be  amply  provided  for. 

{d)   The  bearing  surface  may  be  insufficient* 

If  such  be  the  case,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
bearing  surface  is  excessive,  the  eye  becomes  oval,  the  metal  w 
upset,  and  a  fracture  takes  place.  Or  again,  as  the  hok*  elon- 
gates, the  metal  in  the  sections  5  next  the  hole  will  be  Jrawn 
out,  and  a  crack  will  commence,  extending  outwards  until  frdC* 
ture  is  produced. 

In  practice,  adequate  bearing  surface  may  be  obtained  by 
thickening  the  head  so  as  to  confine  the  maximum  intensity  ^ 
the  pressure  within  a  given  limit. 

{e)   The  head  may  be  torn  through  the  shoulder  at  XY* 

Hence,  XY  is  made  equal  to  d. 

The  radius  of  curvature  R  of  the  shoulder  varies  fronn  li** 
to  7.6d, 


Nate. — ^The  thickness  of  the  shank  should  be 


d 


least. 

The  following  table  gives  the  eye-bar  proportions  cocwnon 
in  American  practice : 
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Value  of  ^.    » 

Value 

Value 

oid. 

oiD. 

Weldleas 

Hammered 

Bars. 

Bars. 

1. 00 

.67 

1-5 

1.33 

1. 00 

.75 

1.5 

1.33 

1. 00 

1. 00 

1.5 

1.50 

1. 00 

1.25 

1.6 

I   50 

1. 00 

1.33 

1.7 

1. 00 

1.50 

1.85 

1.67 

1. 00 

1.75 

2.00 

1.67 

1. 00 

2.00 

2.25 

1-75 

Also,  in  weldless  bars,  //=  S\  in  hammered  bars,  Ji^zd, 

29.  Steel  Eye-bars. — Hydraulic-forged  steel  eye-bars  are 
now  being  largely  made.  The  steel  has  an  ultimate  tenacity  of 
from  60,000  to  68,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  and  an  elongation  of  from  1 7  to  20  per  cent 
in  a  length  equal  to  ten  times  the  least  transverse  dimension. 

The  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.  and  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Co.  give 
the  following  tables  of  steel  eye-bar  proportions : 


Phceqix  Bridge  Co. 

Edge  Moor  Iron  Co. 

1 

Mini- 

Excess of 

Width  of  1 

Dmmeter  of 
Pinhole, 

etcf  of 
Head. 

Width 

of 
bar</. 

Diameter 

of 
Pm^iiale. 

Diaroctcf 

of 

HeaiJ. 

mum 
Thick- 
ness 
of  Bar. 

Sectional  Area 
of  Head  along 
rP  over  Sec- 
tion of  Bar. 

3 

3>f*3ti 

7 

2 

i| 

41       , 

I 

3?)t 

3 

S 

2 

2| 

Si 

I 

33* 

4 

lir.4A.4H 

9 

2j 

2* 

5i 

I 

33* 

4 

10 

2k 

34 

6* 

I 

33* 

5 

3 

!.4A 

11 

3 

2* 

H 

33* 

5 

A 

isA 

12 

3 

4 

S 

33* 

5 

$' 

m 

13 

4 

^\ 

9l 

33* 

6 

4 

13 

4 

Si 

loi 

33* 

% 

mpw 

14 

15 

5 
5 

4l 
Si 

Il4 
t3i 

37* 
37* 

7 

Sx\ 

1^ 

6 

SI 

131 

37* 

7 

5  1.  6A,  6  i 
(>  1.  7A.  7  1 

16 

6 

H 

M* 

37* 

7 

17 

7 

SI 

I5i 

1 

40* 

8 

17 

7 

7i 

17 

40* 

8 

m.  ^i>  :i'. 

IS 

8 

Si 

17 

I 

40* 

8 

7U.  «l 

lij 

8 

at 

iS 

I 

40* 

8 

iii.91 

ao 

9 
9 

'ft;f 

au 

31 

10 

S| 

33 

10 

8».9l 

n 

10 

' 

0,  lOj 

M 

In  both  the  Phoenix  and  Edge  Moor  bars  the  ihicknett  of  the  head  is  the 
as  that  of  the  body  of  the  bar,  or  docs  not  exceed  *•  »*•  «»*««•  tjum  ^  |n. 
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30.  Rivets, — A  rivet  is  an  iron  or  steel  shank^  slightly 
tapered  at  one  end  (the  tail),  and  surmounted  at  the  other  by 
a  cup  or  pan-shaped  ftead  (Fig.  422).  It  is  used  to  join  steel  or 
iron  plates,  bars,  etc.  For  this  purpose  the  rivet  is  generally 
heated  to  a  cherry-red,  the  shank  or  spindle  is  passed  through 


H 


Fig.  44a. 


Fig.  493. 


Fig    435, 


Fig.  . 


the  hole  prepared  for  it,  and  the  tail  is  made  into  a  button,  or 
point.     The  hollow  cup-tool  gives  to  the  point  a  nearly  hemi- 
spherical shape,  and   forms   what   is  called   a  snap^nvft  {¥\gj^ 
423).     Snap-rivets,  partly  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  arc  cc 
monly  used  in  girder-work,  but  they  are  not  so  tijjht  as  coni^atA 
pointed   rivets  {siaff-TW^X^),  which   are  hammered    into  chapel 
until  almost  cold  (Fig.  424), 

When  a  smooth  surface  is  required,  the  rivets  are  r^injir/^-iiriil] 
(Fig.  425).  The  counter-sinking  is  drilled  and  may  extend  j 
through  the  plate^  or  a  shoulder  may  be  left  at  the  inner  edge,] 

Cold-riveting  is  adopted  for  the  small  rivets  in  boiler  work] 
and  also  wherever  heating  is  impracticable,  but  tightly-drivcitj 
turned  bolts  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  rivets.     In  ali| 
such  cases  the  material  of  the  rivets  or  bolts  should  be  of  sti- 
pcrior  quality. 

Loose  rivets  are  easily  discovered  by  tapping,  and,  if  very] 
loose*  should  be  at  once  replaced.  It  must  be  borne  in  mindJ 
however,  that  expansions  and  contractions  of  a  compUcatcd] 
character  invariably  accompany /f^Z-riVr/m^,  and  it  cannot  be  I 
supposed  that  the  rivets  will  be  perfectly  tight.  Indeed,  it  is] 
doubtful  whether  a  rivet  has  any  hold  in  a  straight  drilled hdCil 
except  at  the  ends. 

Riveting  is  accomplished  either  by  hand  or  machine,  the  lattcrJ 
being  far  the  more  effective.  A  machine  will  squeeze  a  ri%'et|f 
at  almost  any  temperature,  into  a  most  irregular  hole,  but  the 
exigencies  of  practical  conditions  often  prevent  its  use,  exc 
for  ordinary  work,  and  its  advantages  can  rarely  be  ot 
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where  they  would  be  most  appreciated^  as,  e.g„  in  the  riveting 
up  of  connections, 

3I-  Dimensions  of  Rivets.^The  diameter  {d)  of  a  rivet 
in  ordinary  girder-work  varies  from  }  in.  to  i  inch,  and  rarely 
cxcccdii  ij  iru 

Tlic  thickness  (/)  of  a  plate  in  oidinary  girder-work  should 
never  be  less  than  J  in. »  and  a  thickness  of  f  in,»  or  even  ^  in., 
is  preferable. 

Let  7^  be  the  total  thickness  through  which  a  rivet  passes. 
According  to  Fair  bairn, 

When  /  <  i  in.,  d  should  be  about  2/* 
When  /  >  f  in.,  d  should  be  about  I  J/. 
According  to  Unwin, 

When  /  varies  from  \  in.   to    i    in.   and   passes  through 
iwa  thicknesses  of  plate,  d  lies  between  j/  +  -^  and 

: 

1 

;1 


When  the  rivets  join  several  plates,  </  =  — -+  1^, 

o       8 


L     ^ 


According  to  French  practice, 
Diameter  of  head  =  i\d. 
Length  of  rivet  from  head  =7"+  i\d. 
According  to  Rankine, 

Length  of  rivet  from  head  =  7*  +  2\d. 
The  rise  of  the  head  =  ft/. 
The  diameter  of  the  rivet-hole  is  made  larger  than  that  of 
the  shank  by  from  ^  to  \  in.,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  the  latter  when  hot 

There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  long  rivets, 
provided  they  are  properly  heated  and  secured. 

32.  Strength  of  Punched  and  Drilled  Plates.— Experi- 
ment shows  that  the  tenacity  of  iron  and  steel  plates  is  con- 
siderably diminished  by  punching.  This  deterioration  in 
tenacity  seems  to  be  due  to  a  molecular  change  in  a  narrow 
annul  us  of  the  metal  around  the  hole.  The  removal  of  the 
annul  us  largely  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  ]>unching,  and, 
hence,  the  holes  arc  sometimes  punched  |  in.  less  in  diameter 
,  than  the  rivets  and  are  subsequently  rimered  or  drilled  out  to 
^bbe    full    sire       The    orij^inal    streni^th    may    also    be   almost 
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entirely  restored  by  annealing,  and,  generally,  m  steel  w 
either  this  process  is  adopted  or  the  annulus  referred  to  above 
is  removed. 

Punching  does  not  sensibly  aflfect  the  strength  of  Landorc-  j 
Siemens   unannealed   plates,  and  only  slightly  diminishes  thefl 
strength  of  thin   steel   plates,  but  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  ~ 
tenacity  in  thick  steel  plates  ;  the  loss,  however,  is  less  tiian 
for  iron  plates. 

The  harder  the  material  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  tenacit)*.  ^ 

Iron  seems  to  suffer  more  from  punching  when  the  boici™ 

near  the  edge  than  when  removed  to  some  distance  from 
it,  while  mild  steel  suffers  less  when  the  hole  is  one  diamclcr 
from  the  edge  tlian  when  it  is  so  far  that  there  is  no  bulging  4 
the  edge. 

The  injury  caused  by  punching  may  be  avoided  by  drilling 
the  holes.  In  important  girder-work  and  whenever  ^CJl 
accuracy  of  workmanship  is  required,  a  uniform  pitch  nuy  be 
insured  and  the  full  strength  of  the  metal  retained  by  the  use 
of  multiple  drills.  Drilling  is  a  necessity  for  first-class  work 
when  the  diameter  of  the  holes  is  less  than  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  and  also  when  several  plates  are  pihd.  It  is  inipo^ 
sible  to  punch  plates,  bars,  angles,  etc,  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
pedients, in  such  a  manner  that  the  holes  in  any  two  exactly 
correspond,  and  the  irregularity  becomes  intensified  in  a  pHc* 
the  passage  of  the  rivet  often  being  completely  blocked.  ^ 
drift,  or  rimer,  is  then  driven  through  the  hole  by  main  forct* 
cracking  and  bending  the  plates  in  its  passage*  and  separating 
them  one  from  another. 

The  holes  may  be  punched  for  ordinary  work,  and  in  plitc* 
of  which  the  thickness  is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivetv 
Whenever  the  metal  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  holes  should 
be  drilled. 

33.  Riveted  Joints.— In  lap  joints  (Figs,  427  and  430) the 
plates  overlap  and  are  riveted  together  by  one  or  xrw^xz  ro^ 
of  rivets  which  are  said  to  be  in  single  shear ^  as  each  rivet  ha* 
to  be  sheared  through  one  section  only. 

In  fish  (or  butt)  joints  (Figs.  428  and  429)  the  rivets  *rc 
in  double  shear^  i.e*,  must  be  each  sheared  through  two  icctton^ 
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Thus  they  are   not  subjected  to  the  one-sided  pull  to  which 
rivets  in  single  shear  are  liable. 


cEQEH 


FtG,  4*7 


Ftc.  433* 


Fic.  499. 


In  fish  joints  the  ends  of  the  plates  meet,  and  the  plates 
are  riveted  to  a  single  cover  (Fig,  428)*  or  to  two  covers  (Fig. 
429),  by  means  of  one  or  more  rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the 
joint. 

A  6sh  joint  is  properly  termed  a  butt  joint  when  the  plates 
arc  in  compression.  The  plates  should  butt  evenly  against  one 
another,  although  they  seldom  do  so  in  practice.  Indeed,  the 
mere  process  of  riveting  draws  the  plates  slightly  apart,  leav- 
ing a  gap  which  is  often  concealed  by  caulking,  A  much 
better  method  is  to  fill  up  the  space  with  some  such  hard  sub- 
stanee  as  cast-zinc,  but  the  best  method,  if  the  work  will  allow 
of  the  increased  cost,  is  to  form  a  Jump  Joint,  i.e.,  to  plane  the 
eyes  of  the  plates  carefully,  and  then  bring  them  into  close 
contact,  when  a  short  cover  with  one  or  two  rows  of  rivets  will 
suffice  to  hold  them  in  position. 

The  riveting  is  said  to  be  single^  dmibh^  triple,  etc.,  according 
as  the  Joint  is  secured  by  one,  tuHJ,  thret^  or  more  rows  of  rivets. 


000 
000 

000 


000 
000 
000 


CHAIN 
Fig,  43t, 


ZIOZAG 
Fig.  4J1- 


Double,  triple,  etc,  riveting  may  be  chain  (Fig,  431)  or  zig- 
sag  (Fig.  432).  In  the  former  case  the  rivets  form  straight 
lines  longitudinally  and  transversely,  wliilc  in  the  latter  the 
rivets  in  each  row  divide  the  space  between  the  rivets  in  adja- 
cent rows.  Experiments  indicate  that  chain  b  somewhat 
stronger  than  zigzag  riveting* 
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Figs.  433  to  435  show  forms  of  joint  usually  adopted  iot 
bridge-work.  In  boiler-work  the  rivets  are  necessarily  veiy  | 
close  together,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  solid  plate  be  assumed  J 
to  be  100,  the  strength  of  a  single-riveted  joint  hardly  cxcct-dif 
SO,  while  double-riveting  will  only  increase  it  to  60  or  70*    Fair- 
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Fig.  433. 


FtG.  434* 
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bairn  proposed  to  make  the  joint  and  unpunched  plate  equally 
strong  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  punched  portion  of  1 
the  plate,  but  this  is  somewhat  difficult  in  practice. 

The  stresses  developed  in  a  riveted  joint  are  of  a  most  com- 
plex character  and  can  hardly  be  subjected  to  exact  math^  | 
matical  analysis*  For  example,  the  distribution  of  stress  virill 
be  necessarily  irregular  {a)  if  the  pull  upon  the  joint  is  on^  ' 
sided  ;  {b)  when  local  action  exists,  or  the  plates  stretch,  oriji- 
ternal  strains  arc  in  the  metal  before  punching;  {c)  if  there  i^ a 
lack  of  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rivets,  so  that  one 
rivet  is  more  severely  strained  than  another;  {d)  when  the 
workmanship  is  defective. 

The  joint  may  fdil  in  any  one  of  the  following  wavs : 

(i)  The  rivets  may  shear, 

(2)  The  rivets  may  be  forced  into  and  crush  the  plate 

(3)  The  rivets  may  be  torn  out  of  the  plate- 

(4)  The  plate  may  tear  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  t>f 
the  stress. 

The  resistance  to  rupture  should  be  the  same  in  each  of  the  ' 
four  cases,  and  always  as  great  as  possible. 

The  shearing  and  tensile  strengths  of  plate-iron  arc  veO*  I 
nearly  equal.     Thus,  iron  with  a  tenacity  of  20  tons  per  sqtt*^^  \ 
inch  has  a  shearing  strength  of  18  to  20  tons  per  square  \^^ 
Rivet-iron  is  usually  somewhat  stronger  than  plate*iroii« 

Again,  the  shearing  strength  of  steel  per  square  ifich  vafW] 
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rom  about  24  tons  for  steel,  with  a  tenacity  of  about  30  tons^ 
to  about  33  tons  for  steel,  with  a  tenacity  of  about  50  tons ;  an 
average  value  for  rivet-steel  with  a  tenacity  of  30  tons  being 
24  tons. 

Hence,  if  4  be  a  factor  of  safety,  the  working  coefficients 
become 

t-  1  ^  '         (5  tons  per  square  inch  in  shear,  and 

For  wrought-iron  <-'  r       ^ 


5 


tension. 


For  steel . 


f  6  tons  per  square  inch  in  shear,  and 
(7i  * tension 


Allowance,  however,  must  bt!  made  for  irregularity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  stress  and  for  defective  workmanship,  and  in 
riveting  wrought  iron  plates  together  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  make  the  aggregate  section  of  the  rivets  at  least  equal  to 
and  sometimes  20  per  cent  grtatcr  than  the  net  section  of  the 
plate  through  the  rivet-holes. 

Hence,  the  working  coefficients  are  reduced  to 


^bc 


4  or  4^  tons  per  square  inch  for  wroughtJron, 


Sorsl 


steel, 


according  to  the  character  of  the  joint 

There  is  very  little  reliable  information  respecting  the  in- 
dentation of  plates  by  rivets  and  bolts,  and  it  is  most  uncertain 
to  what  extent  the  tenacity  of  the  plates  is  affected  by  such 
indentation.  Further  experimetHs  are  required  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  crushing  pressure  upon  the  bearing  area  (i,e,,  tfu 
diamiUr  of  the  rivet  multiplied  by  the  tfuckncss  of  the  plaii\ 
although  a  few  indicate  that  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivet 
diminishes  after  the  intensity  uf  the  bearing  pressure  exceeds 
a  certain  maximum  limit. 

34«  Tbeoretical  Deductions. 

Let  5  be  the  total  stress  at  a  riveted  joint ; 

/,,/,,/,,/.,  be  the  safe  tensile,  shearing,  compressive, 

and  bearing  unit  stresses*  respectively : 
/  be  the  thickness  of  a  plate,  and  w  its  width  . 

-    '^  
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iVbe  the  total  number  of  rivets  on  one  side  of  a  joint: 

n  be  the  total  number  of  rivets  in  one  row: 

/  be  the  pitch  of  the  rivets,  i.e.,  the  distance  centre  co 

centre; 
d  be  the  diameter  of  the  rivets ; 

X  be  the  distance  between  the  centre  line  of  the  nearest 
row  of  rivets  and  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
Value  of  X. — It  has  been  found  that  the  minimum  safe 
value  of  X  is  d,  and  this  in  most  cases  gives  a  sufficient  cverkf 
{=.  2x),  while  X  =  1^/  is  a  maximum  limit  which  amply  pro- 
vides for  the  bending  and  shearing  to  which  the  joint  maybe 
subjected.     Thus  the  overlap  will  vary  from  2d  to  3^, 

X  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a  length  x,,  to  resbt  the 
shearing  action,  and  a  length  jr,  to  resist  the  bending  action. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  theoretically  the  exact  value  of 
x^,  as  the  straining  at  the  joint  is  very  complex,  but  the  metal 
in  front  of  each  rivet  (the  rivets  at  the  ends  of  the  joint  ex* 
cepted)  may  be  likened  to  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  of  Icn^h 

d,  depth  -r, ,  and   breadth  /,  with  both  ends  fixid.    to 


moment  of  resistance  is 


therefore  W  [x^  ~  7 j  *  /  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

maximum  unit  stress  due  to  the  bending.     Also,  if  P  is  the 
load  upon  the  rivet,  the  nuan  of  the  bending  moments  at  the 

P 

end  and  centre  is  -d, 
o 

Hence,  approximately. 


It  will  be  assumed  that  the  shearing  strength  of  the  tint 
is  equal  to  the  strength  of  a  beam  to  resist  cross-breaking. 
Singlt'rtveted  lap  and  stngU-cover j'otnfs  (Figs.  427  and  4^8). 


nd* 


A  =  {p-d)(/,  =  dt/,; 


It) 
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•••*.  =  8  7- (2) 


3  d  \  *      2/  4  ■" 

d   ,    I      /~dV, 


(3) 


As  already  pointed  out,  these  joints  are  weakened  by  the 
ending  action  developed,  and  possibly  also  by  the  concentra- 
ion  of  the  stress  towards  the  inner  faces  of  the  plates. 

SingU'Tiveted  double-cover  joints  (Fig.  429). 

nd* 
2--A  =  {p-d)tA=dtf,; (4) 

2^.'/,  =  2—-/,. 
4 

nd* 
•••*.=4T <5) 


3  rf  \  '       21        2    4^' 


*       2^4 


4V2     '7 <^ 


These  joints  are  much  stronger  than  joints  with  single 
overs.  Also,  equation  (4)  shows  that  the  bearing  unit  stress 
1  a  double-cover  joint  is  twice  as  great  {theoretically)  as  in  a 
ingle-cover  joint  (eq.  i),  so  that  rivets  of  a  larger  diameter 
lay  be  employed  in  the  latter  than  is  possible  in  the  former, 

or  corresponding  values  of  -. 


6/4  THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES. 

Chain^rivetid joints  (Fig.  43 r). 

/lw-nd)t=iS=/^dt; 

S=  N  — f^  when  there  is  one  cover  ooly ; 
S  =  N—-/^  when  there  are  two  covers.   , 


a 


This  class  of  joint  is  employed  for  the  flanges  of  bridge' 
cTirders,  the  plates  being  piled  as  in  Figs.  436,  437,  43S,  and  « 
being  usually  3,  4,  or  5. 

In  Fig,  437  the  plates  are  grouped  so  as  to  break  jmni,  and 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  arrangement  is  superior  tt' 
the  full  butt  shown  in  Fig,  438.     The  advantages  of  the  latter 


'E 


Fnk  4]6w 


'^  u  vj  o  ^w'  '>^  ^^  k^  ^-v  w  V  uH 

Fic.  4J7,  Fic  43t. 

are  that  the  plates  may  be  cut  in  uniform  lengths,  ami  the 
flanges  built  up  v%ith  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  attained,  while  the  short  and  awkward  pieces  accom- 
panying broken  joints  are  dispensed  with* 

A  good  practical  rule,  and  one  saving  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, is  to  make  the  lengths  of  the  plates,  bars  etc,  mttltip'e^ 
of  the  pitch,  and  to  design  the  covers,  connections^  etc-,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  pitch  as  little  as  possible. 

The  distance  between  two  consecutive  joints  of  a  poup 
(Fig.  437)  is  generally  made  equal  to  twkt  the  pitch. 

An  excellent  plan  for  lap  and  single-cover  joints  b  to 
arrange  the  rivets  as  shown  in  Figs.  431  to  435.  1 

The  strength  of  the  plate  at  the  joint  is  only  weakened  bi'^| 
t4ioIe,  for  the  plate  cannot  tear  at  its  weakest  icctiofi." 


COVEJfS, 
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i.e.,  along  the  central  row  of  rivets  {aa),  until  the  rivets  be^ 
L    tween  it  and  the  edge  arc  shorn  in  two,  3  2  1 

^^     Let  there  be  m  rows  of  rivets,  11,22,  \\\ 

H  3 (Fig,  439)- 

^P     The   total    number   of    rivets   is   evi- 
dently #«*. 

Let  /  ,  g^ ,  g^ ,  ^, , .  .  .  be  the  unit  ten- 
sile stresses  in  the  plate  along  the  lines  i  i, 
2,  3  3>  •  •  • »  respectively.     Then 


4 


3    2 

Fig.  439. 


for  the  line  i  i ; 


4 


2  2; 


na' 


4 


33: 


4 


44; 


/.  5  =  («/  -  d)tf,  ^  (tf/  -  2^) 


m 


m  —  I 


/^,= 


Assume  that/  =  q^.     Then  w  =  (w'  +  i)rf. 

Hence,  by  substituting  this  value  of  w  in  the  first  of  the 


above  relations,  -  =  —  j.    Since  g^  ,g^,, 
t        II  y , 


,  are  each  less  than 


/, ,  the  assumption  is  justifiable. 

35.  Covers. — In  tension  joints  the  strength  of  the  covers 
must  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  plates  to  be  united.  Hence, 
a  single  cover  should  be  at  least  as  thick  as  a  single  plate  ;  and 
if  there  are  two  covers,  each  should  be  at  least  half  as  thick. 

When    two   covers   are   used    in    a   tension    pile   it   often 
happens  that  a  joint  occurs  in  the  top  or  bottom  plate,  so  that 
je  greater  portion  of  the  stress  In  that  plate  may  have  to  be 
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borne  by  the  nearest  cover.     It  is,  therefore,  considered  advis^ 
able  to  make  its  thickness  five-eighths  that  of  the  plate. 

The  number  of  the  joints  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
as  the  introduction  of  covers  adds  a  large  percentage  to  the 
dead  weight  of  the  pile. 

Covers  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with  in  per/ecUjumf 
joints,  and  a  great  economy  of  material  efTectcd,  if  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forming  such  joints  and  the  increased  cost  did  wot' 
render  them  impracticable.  Hence,  it  may  be  said  that  covm 
are  required  for  all  comprcsswn  joints,  and  that  they  must  be  as 
strong  as  the  plates ;  for,  unless  the  plates  butt  closely,  the 
whole  of  the  thrust  will  be  transmitted  through  the  covers. 
In  some  of  the  best  examples  of  bridge  construction  the  ten- 
sion and  compression  joints  are  identicaL 

36,  Efficiency  of  Riveted  Joints.* — ^Thc  cfficieficy  of  a 
riveted  joint  is  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  stress  which  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  plates  through  the  joint  to  the  strength  of 
the  solid  plates. 

Denote  this  maximum  efficiency  by  7. 
Let  /  be  the  pitch  of  the  rivets : 
d      **      diameter  of  the  rivets ; 
I      *'       thicfcne^  of  the  plates ; 
/i     *'      tenacity  of  the  solid  plate ; 
«!/;  "  ^        "     •*  riveted  plate ; 

/^     ^      shcmraig  strength  of  the  rivets ; 
K    "      number  of  rivets  in  a  pitch  length  ; 
€  ratio  of  the   strength  of  a  rivet  in  double 

shear  to  its  strength  in  single  sbeif. 


Then 


%ai  efickacy  as  le^nb  the  plates  —  ^^    ^r 


(» 


ras  w^aids  tlie  rhnets  = 


cAT^/ 


(1) 


rr/.     _, 


» ift  ttK  £^ii— I,  Oct.  %  iM* 
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The  efficiency  of  the  joint  is,  of  course,  the  smaller  of  these 
two  values ;  and  the  joint  is  one  of  maximum  efficiency  when 
ff^=^p^=z7f;  that  is,  when 

m =-  — • 


or 

{p-dym/,=:eN^iP/, (3) 

In  this  expression  the  quantities  m  f^,  N,  and  e  are  con- 
stants for  any  given  joint,  being  of  necessity  known,  or  having 
been  fixed  beforehand ;  and  the  equation  thus  expresses  one 
condition  governing  the  relations  of  the  three  variables  /,  rf, 
and  /  to  each  other.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  order  to 
determine  the  values  of  any  two  of  these  variables  in  terms  of 
the  third,  another  relation  between  them  must  be  postulated. 
In  short,  in  designing  a  joint,  the  value  of  one  of  the  three 

ratios  -^,  -,  and  -  must  be  fixed. 
at  t 

p 
Case  I.   Suppose  that  the   ratio  ^  has  a  certain  value. 

This  is  very  frequently  the  quantity  predetermined ;  but  it  is 
most  usually  done  by  fixing  the  value  of  17,  17  very  obviously 

involving  V,  in  fact  17  =  w^i  —  ~J. 

Equation  (3)  may  be  written 


or 


^=^K7^.+') » 


d 
If  the  ratio  -:  be  denoted  by  k,  then 


P      ,N-k^^^x (s) 

d  4    mf,   ^  ^'^ 
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But 

since  v  = 

Mfi- 

P 

m 

i 


d      m  ^  ^' 
Therefore,  substituting  in  (5), 


(fii 


'^^eN'^k/' 


I 


m  —  r/  4    m/t ' 


and,  ultimately. 


*  = 


4    w/,    n 


eNn   f^  m  —  rf 


(;.• 


(SJ 


The  process  of  designing  a  joint  of  maximum  efficiency  for 
a  boiler  of  given   diameter  and  pressure  of  steajn,  when  if 

for  the  ratio  ^J  is  fixed,  is  then  as  follows :  Settle  the  tkufflber 

of  rivets  per  pitch  (i.e.,  N^\  the  value  to  be  allowed  for  /(de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  shearing  stress  on  the  mct»: 
and  the  values  of  w,/,  and  /^  Then  k  is  known  from  cqua^ 
tion  (8). 

But  /  may  be  found  from  the  relation, 

pressure  X  diameter  =  17  X  2Jf/|, 


r  = 


pressure  X  diameter 


(9) 


Hence,  since  ^  =  -  is  known»  d  may  be   found ;  and  since 
d      m 


m 


is  known,  /  is  also  fixed* 


Case  II.   When  ^.  the  ratio  of  rivet  pitch  to  plate  thick- 
ess,  is  given,  equation  (5)  must  be  otherwise  manipulated. 
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Multiplying  it  by  -,  and  substituting  for  d  its  value  kt^  we 


have 


I  = -*"  '^i-\--J^ (10) 


tutting  this  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  equation  in  k^ 


.,  ,  _:t_  fnA. 4_  '^/  /  _  _ 


mf, 


(n) 


P 


For  brevity,  substituting  A  for  ^tt-  ,  T  for  —7- ,  and  R  for  ^ 
and  solving  the  quadratic. 


k=~'^±\\/A'T*-\-AATR, 


(12) 


•^^^^  -f)  =  *«('  -  j)  =  «('-!)  ' 


tThe  method  of  designing  the  joint  is,  then,  as  follows: 
A^  T^  and  R  being  known,  k  may  be  found  by  substituting 
eir  values  in  equation  (12),  the  positive  sign  of  the  second 
K  being  taken* 
low, 

and   since  both  k  and  R  are  now  known,  the    thickness   of 

plate  (/)  may  be  found,  as  in  Case  I,  by  equation  (9),     The 

'      values  of  the  diameter  and  pitch  of  rivets  follow  at  once  from 

the  known  values  of  k  and  R, 

I  This  method  of  designing  a  joint  appears  to  be  the  most 

'      rational  of  the  three.     For  the  greatest  pitch  for  which  a  joint 

will  remain  steam-tight  depends  mainly  on  the  relation  of  pitch 

of  rivets  to  thickness  of  plates;  although  it  is  also  affected  by 

the  relative  size  of  rivets  and  of  rivet-heads, 

d 
Case   III.    If  -,  or  k^  be  predetermined,  the  value  of  t} 

'must  first  be  obtained,  in  order  that  the  plate  thickness  may 
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Now,  t}  =  ^^^~l —  roay 


be  found  by  means  of  equation  (9). 
be  put  into  the  form 

md 

p  —  — — '\ 

and  if  this  value  is  substituted  for/  in  equation  (4)^ 

m  —  tj      \  4       mfi  '     / 
Fronn  this  is  finally  deduced 


ri  =  m- 


eNnkf 


(Ul 


eNnkf.'^-^mf; 

The  plate  thickness  may  now  be  found  by  equation  (9)*  S 
the   diameter    of    rivet    from    d  =  kt,    and    the    pitch  from 

p  = ■,     In  the  above  investigations  no  account  has  been 

taken  of  the  effect  of  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  rivets  or 
plate. 

If /^  be  the  allowable  bearing  pressure  per  projected  square 
inch  of  rivet  surface,  the  following  relation  must  obtain : 


{p^d)tmf,  =  Ndtf,. 


(14) 


This  may  be  written 


/  = 


{p~d)mf, 
Nd       • 


Then  \\  f,  be  estimated  by  this  equation*  and  if  it  should  be 

greater  than  45  tons  per  square  inch  in  a  lap  joint,  or  45  to  J<> ' 

tons  in  a  butt  joint,  such  joint  will  fail  by  the  rivets  sheafing 

'  c  full  strength  of  the  plate  is  exerted,  as  Kcnnctly* 

ts  show  that  with  these  values  of  f,  the  rivctJ  ^ 

heir  natural  ultimate  shearing  strength  (viz.,/J«but 

ring  stresses  much  below  this. 
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Again,  the  maximum  allowable  ratio  of  -  (i.e.,  U)  as  the 

preliminary  datum  for  the  design  of  a  joint,  may  be'  fixed  by 
using  the  expression 

'-^  (.6) 


/ 

n       '     '    ' 

•        •        •        • 

deduced  from  the  obvious  relation — similar  to 

(14)- 

eNyf,  = 

Ndtf,. 

(Unwin 

suggests  the  relation  d 

=  14//.) 

In  designing  the  joint  by  any  of  the  methods  given  above, 
any  value  obtained  for  k  greater  than  that  supplied  by  (i6) 
should  be  rejected. 


Note. — The  following  Tables  of  the  Weights  of  Bridges 
have  been  prepared  from  data  supplied  by  the  engineers  of  the 
bridges  in  question. 
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TABLE  OF   LOADS   FOR   HIGHWAY   BRIDGES. 


Span  in  Feet. 


City  and  Suburtwui 
Bridges  liable  to 
Heavy  Traffic. 


Bridges  in  Manu- 

factunng  Districts. 

Ballasted  Road. 


Bridr^  in  Country 

Districts. 
UntMdlasted  Roads. 


lOO  and  under 
loo  to  200 
200  10  300 
300  to  400 
above  400 


100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
80  *•  " 
70  ••  " 
60  "  •' 
50  •*  " 


90  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

60  "  " 

50  *•  "   ** 

50  "  " 

50  *•  *•   •• 


70  lbs.  per  sq. 
60  "  " 
50  "  " 
45  "  " 
45  *•  •' 


ft. 


kW4/:/>^^^ 


»XAMPt^3^ 


I    ^«<?wal  spans  cro-  I 

"'  «  pier  and  if  /-        !  **  ^""fer.  *^oefficienta. 

»^  prove  that  thi^  u      "'^''*'  'he  total.     ^^  ""P*'- 

'^'  a  phr.       ''*'  ''^  ^"-^  span  of  the  t,?'"  *''«  'he 
_i_  ^'"^^  structure 

'*'•    *^'**""--"-whe„.v_^^  y^ 

-^^x.  4625.84  ,h,     """"nun, 

"lea J   foot, 

•''■•-■fourth 
'■-swov 


I  he- 
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4.  A  lattice-girder  80  ft.  long  and  8  ft,  deep  carries  a  uniformly  ^iis- 
tributed  load  of  144,000  lbs.  Find  the  flange  inch-stresses  at  the  centre, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  top  flange  being  56^  sq.  in.  gross,  and  o(  ik 
bottom  flange  45  sq,  in.  net. 

What  should  be  the  camber  of  the  girder,  and  what  extra  length 

should  be  given  to  the  top  flange,  so  that  the  bottom  flange  of  the  loidcil 

girder  may  be  truly  horizontal  ?     (E  ^  29,000.000  lbs.) 

Ans,  3185.8  lbs.  ;  4000  lbs. 

xi  =.29735;  X,  =  .2987;  s.^sn^iftff. 

5.  A  lattice-girder  80  ft.  long  and  10  ft,  deep,  with  four  systems  *>f 
right-angled  triangles,  carries  a  dead  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foou 
Determine  the  greatest  stresses  in  the  diagonals  met  by  a  vertical  plane 
in  the  sexfenth  bay  from  one  end  when  a  live  load  of  2500  lbs.  per  lioeal 
foot  passes  over  the  girder.  Design  the  flanges,  which  arc  to  consist  of 
plates  riveted  together. 

The  lattice-bars  are  riveted  to  angle-irons.  Find  the  number  of  {*!«. 
rivets  required  to  connect  the  angle-irons  with  the  flanges  in  the  ^rei 
bay»  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  being  the  safe  shearing  strength  of  the 
rivets. 

Ahs.  lirrveted:  Diagonal  stress  =  10,664^1^^2  lbs.  1 

U  pin-connected :       "  =  9062^  f^;  6250 V2;  IS46SJV2; 

11,875^2  Ib^ 
22  rivets  (21-^). 

6.  The  bracing  of  a  lattice-girder  consists  of  a  single  system  of  tri- 
angles in  which  one  of  the  sides  is  a  strut  and  the  other  a  tie  inclined  to 
the  horizontal  at  angles  of  a  and  ^  respectively ;  in  order  to  give  the 
strut  sufficieni  rigidity  its  section  is  made  k  times  thai  indicated  bf 
theory,  the  coefficient  ^  being  >  unity.  Show  that  the  amount  of  m»* 
tcrial  in  the  struts  and  ties  is  a  minimum  when 

tan  a  ^  k  tan  fi, 

7.  A  lattice-girder  of  40  ft,  span.  5  ft.  depth,  and  with  horiiontiJ 
chords  has  a  web  composed  of  two  systems  of  right-angled  trianglei  and 
is  designed  to  support  a  dead  and  a  live  load,  each  of  ^  ton  per  lineil 
foot.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  third 
bay  from  one  end  met  by  a  vertical  plane. 

Am.  If  riveted:  Diagonal  stress  =  W^^  ^"** • 

Chord  stress  =  27  tons. 
If  pin-connected:  Diagonal  stress  =  f|i/2  and  HVi  torts; 
Chord  stress  =  26  tons, 

8.  A  lattice-truss  of  too  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  depth  has  a  web  composet* 
of  four  systems  of  right-angled  triangtes.     The  maximum  stress  in  die 
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^onal  joining  the  sixth  apex  in  the  upper  chord  to  the  fourth  apex  in 
the  lower  is  16  tons.  Find  the  dead  load,  the  live  load  being  i  ton  per 
tineal  foot»  assuming  the  truss  to  be  {a)  riveted.  (//)  pin -con  nee  ted. 

Ans,  ia)  .554  ton  ;  {t)  1.062  tons. 

K  9.  A  lattice-girder  of  40  ft.  span  has  a  web  composed  of  two  systems 
of  triangles  (base  ==  10  ft.)  and  is  designed  to  carry  a  live  load  of  1600 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  a  dead  load  of  1200  lbs,  per  lineal  foot.  Defin- 
ing the  stress-length  of  a  member  to  be  the  product  of  its  length  into 
llje  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected  find  the  depth  of  the  truss  so  that  its 
itf/<i/ stress- length  may  be  a  minimum.  Ans,   10.19  ^^- 

^P  to.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  lattice- 
truss  of  40  ft.  span  and  4  ft.  depth,  with  two  systems  of  triangles  (base 
=  8  ft.),  {a)  when  riveted  together;  {&)  when  pin -connected.  Dead  load 
^  J  ton  p)er  lineal  foot,  live  load  =  i  ton  per  lineal  foot, 

/l«j.  Bays—  ist|  2d;  3d;  4th;  5th. 

(n)  Diags.        6J4/2";       5'53t^^;        4^05 1/7;        2.85VT;  if/Ttons; 

Tcnsxhd.      6};  iS*;  27*;  33I;  36J 

Comp.  chd.  Same. 


18; 


27; 
Same. 


35; 


36 


2771I  lbs.  per  lin.  ft. 


Tens.  chd.     6; 
Comp,  chd. 

II,  The  platform  of  a  single-track  bridge  is  supported  upon  the  top 
chords  of  two  Warren  girders  ;  each  girder  is  100  ft.  long,  and  its  brac- 
ing is  formed  of  ten  equilateral  triangles  (base  10  ft.);  the  dead  weight 
of  the  bridge  is  900  lbs,  per  lineal  foot.;  the  greatest  total  stress  in  the 
seventh  sloping  member  from  one  end  when  a  train  crosses  the  bridge 
is  4L394.S  lbs.  Determine  the  weight  of  the  live  load  per  lineal  foot. 
Prepare  a  table  showing  the  greatest  stress  in  each  bar  and  bay  when  a 
single  load  of  1 5.000  lbs.  crosses  the  girder. 

^     %    H     fA 

I 

I 

■ 


Fig.  440. 

Stresses  in  diagonals : 


</,  =  ^,  =9  4/J;    dB=d^  —  %^y, 

dt  =  d^-7  /3  I    d^^d^  =  6  v3; 

d%  =rf/io=:  5  f/3  tons. 
Stresses  in  compression  ;  ^i  =  9  ^^3  ;  o  =  16  ^^3 ;  ^,  ^21  y^j"; 

r4  =  24  f  3  tons. 
Stresses  in  torsion:  /i  =  4^  f^J;  /,  =  |2  f/J;  /i=i7|  -f/3; 

/*  =  21  f  3";  /»^22i  V3  tons. 
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12.  A  Warren  girder  with  its  bracing  formed  of  nine  equilateral  trWJ 
angles  (base  =  to  ft/)  is  90  ft.  long«  and  its  dead  weight  is  500  lbs.  ] 
lineal  foot»     Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  each  member  wlicnl 
a   live   load    of    1350    ibs.  per  lineal  foot,  preceded  by  a  concentnttttj 
load  of  18,000  lbs,,  crosses  the  girder,  assuming  that  every  joint  is  loadci 
The  diagonals  and  verticals  are  riveted  to  angle-irons  forming  pand 
the  flanges. 

How  many  J-in.  rivets  are  required  for  the  connection  of  the 
members  meeting  at  the  third  apex  in  the  upper  chord  ?    (23, 6, and  X'^t 
How  many  are  required  m  the  first  bay  of  each  chord  to  preirnt  loft 
ludtnal  slip?    (15  in  tension  chord  and  18  in  compression  chord*) 


Ahs, 


*mmm^^^ 


Fig.  441. 

Tension  chord  stresses : 


87125 


/,  =  /t  =  — -=^  \  /.=/i  ==  -^^ 


23062$^ 


/•  =  /•  = 


/t=/,=  ^^^ 


/•   =  /!•  = 


Compression  chord  stresses; 


164000 

410000 


— ;  <ri= 


287000         369000 


^ 


C%=r 


n 


r«=: 


lbs. 


Stresses  in  sloping  members:  </i=  — -=- 


159500        HW, 


d,^ 


A== 


♦^3 


lbs.    The  Stresses  </»♦.  i/i» .  ^*  ^f*" 
max.  stresses  of  an  opposite  kJ«^ 
to  those  due  to  dead  load. 
Verticalt:   Max.  load  on  each  vertical  =  30.500  lbs. 

yi  5000  lbs.  strike  the  bottom  chord  of  the  girdcrinW^j 
I  at  20  ft.  from  one  end  and  in  a  direction  iocHfl^"  •*! 
;aI.  determine  its  effect  upon  the  several  membert 


EXAMPLES, 

14.  A  Warren  girder  for  a  single-track  railway  bridge  consists  of 
eight  equilateriil  triangles  and  has  to  cross  a  span  of  96  ft. :  the  platform 
is  on  the  bottom  chord  ;  the  loads  per  Hrteal  foot  tor  which  the  truss  is  to 
be  designed  are  2250  lbs.  due  to  engine,  1 500  lbs,  due  to  train,  and  450  lbs, 
dye  to  bridge.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  (both  tensile  and  com- 
pressive) in  the  members  met  by  vertical  planes  immediately  on  ttie  rightof 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  apices  in  the  compression  chord.  Also, 
find  how  many  |-in.  rivets  are  required  to  connect  the  diagonals  met  by 
these  planes  with  the  chords  and  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  longitudinal 
slip  between  the  support  and  the  tirst  apex,  and  between  the  first  and 
second  apices  in  the  tension  chord. 

15.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  half-trass  for  a  bridge  of 
80  ft.  span.    Show  how  to  determine  the  stresses  ;  j^  A     A — "K — 1\ 
in  the  several  members.     Depth  at  centre  ^  12  ft.;  '        a^^^\/  \/ 
at  Z^  =  12  ft.;  at  ^  ^ 6  ft.  ^^^"  ^  ' 

16.  A  Warren  girder  composed  of  eight  equilateral  triangles  has  its 
upper  chord  in  tension  and  has  every  joint  loaded  with  a  weight  of  2  tons» 
the  loads  being  transmitted  to  the  joints  in  the  lower  chord  by  means  of 
vertical  struts.    The  span  =:  80  ft.     Find  the  stresses  in  all  the  members, 

Ans,  Bays  in  tension  chord  :  ist  ^  I  V^i  2d  =  13  4/3 ; 

H  3«1  —  ^^\i  Vl\  4th  =  21  f'3lons. 

^^^  Bajfs  in  compression  chord :  ist  =  9!  i^  i   2d  =  i6  V'j ; 
^^H  3d  =  20  ^3 :  4th  =  2r  t  i^  tons. 

^^^  Stresses  in  verticals  :   In  each  vertical  =  2  tons. 

^^k^  Stresses  in  diagonals :  ist  =  10  y^j  ;  2d  —  8}  4/3 

^^K  3d  =  7i  4^  ;  4th  =  6  V3; 

^^  5th^4l  /3;  6th  =  3]t|^; 

^^^  7th  -  zV'i;    8th  -f  4^3  tons. 

W  17.  A  Warren  girder,  with  the  platform  on  the  lower  boom,  carries  a 
load  of  20  tons  at  the  centre.  Find  the  stress  in  each  member,  and  also 
find  the  weight  at  each  joint  of  lower  boom  which  will  give  the  same 
stresses  in  the  centre  bays. 

There  are  sijt  bays  in  the  lower  chord. 

Ans.  Stress  in  each  diagonal  =  V  ^^3  tons. 

Tens,  chord  :  stress  in  1st  bay  =  V  4^3 ;  2d  =  10  V3 ;    3d  =  V  4^ 
K  tons. 

H  Comp.  chord  :  stress  in  Jst  bay  =V  4/ J;  2d  =  y  4/3 ;  3d  ==  20  4/5 
H  tons. 

H       Weig*  t  at  each  joint  =5ff  tons. 
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1 8,  The  accompanying  truss  of  240  ft.  span  and  30  ft,  deep  is  to  be  de- 
signed for  a  panel  engine  load  of  24,000  lbs.,  a  panel  train  load  of  ili.cwo 
«  lbs.,  and  a  panel   bridge  toad  of  12.000 

1 lbs.    Determine  graphically  the  maJtimmn 

'^^'TN^i^jxlgfj^^^;,!^^  stresses  in  the  members  met  by  the  ver- 

tical  MN.     Also,  draw  a  stress  diairnuT! 


for   the  whole   truss  when   it  is  covcrctJ 
with  a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  of 


N 
Fic.  443. 

f  80,000  lbs. 

19.  Loads  of  3t.  6,6»  6,  and  6  tons  follow  each  other  in  order  over  a  ten - 
panel  truss  at  distances  of  8,  5},  4I.  and  4^  ft.  apart.  Determine  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  loads  whicli  will  give  the  majtimum  diagonal  and  chord 
stresses  in  the  third  and  fourth  panels.     Span  =  120  ft. 

20.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance  of  afloor-beam  fortheS<iuU 
Sie.  Marie  Bridge  from  the  following  data :  Floor-beams,  16'  6"  long 
and  23'  lol"  apart ;  the  dead  weight  of  the  flooring,  stringers,  etc 
=  800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  floor-beam ;  the  live  load  as  given  in  Fig. 
407,  Art.  20,  page  639  ;  the  load  is  transmitted  to  the  floor-beam  by  \<M 
lines  of  stringers  so  spaced  as  to  throw  two  thirds  of  the  load  upofl  the 
inner  pair,  which  are  3  ft.  C  to  C 

21.  In  a  truss-bridge  the  panels  are  17  ft.  and  the  floor-beams  15  It 
in  length.  Loads  of  8,  12,  12,  12.  12,  10,  10.  10,  and  10  tons  follow  each 
other  in  order  over  the  bridge  at  the  distances  of  74,  4^,  4J.  4^.  7|,  54.  6^, 
and  S4  ft.  apart.  Determine  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam, 
taking  the  load  due  to  the  platform,  etc.,  to  be  500  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 

22.  If  the  bridge  in  the  preceding  question  is  of  the  riveted  type  with 
a  single  diagonal  system,  and  with  verticals  at  the  panel  points,  the  num- 
ber of  the  panels  being  ten,  find  how  many  i-in.  rivets  arc  requiTC«J  m 
the  third  panel  from  one  end  to  connect  the  web  with  the  chords,  assum* 
ing  the  panel  live  load  to  be  30,000  lbs,  and  the  panel  dead  load  ! 
to.ooo  lbs. 

23.  With  the  loading  given  by  Fig,  409,  Art.  20,  page  639,  dciij 
floor-beam  for  a  single-track  bridge  with  panels  22  ft,  long,  the  weight ut  ' 
the  platform  being  450  lbs.  per  square  yard,  and  of  each  longitudisal  3oo 
lbs.  per  lineal  yard. 

24.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  of  the  several  mcmberi  d* 
double- intersection  through-truss  of  154  ft,  span,  20  ft,  depth*  and  wull 
eleven  panels.  The  panel  engine,  live,  and  bridge  loads  are  >6v000k 
35,000,  and  16,800  lbs.,  res j)ec lively. 

25.  prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  se\xral  mcmben  o(  i 
double-intersection  deck-truss  of  342  ft.  span.  33  ft,  depth,  and  wah 
eighteen  panels.  (Double-track  bridge.)  The  panel  engine,  liaia 
(or  live).  .\T^(^  d^ad  loa<ls  are  96,000,  54.000,  and  36,300  lbs.,  respectively. 

26.  *  *able  giving  the  stresses  in  the  severml  manbtfsol^ 
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ihrough-lruss  for  a  double-track  bridge  of  342  ft*  span,  40  ft.  depth,  and 
with  nineteen  panels.    The  panel  engine,  live,  and  dead  loads  are  96,000, 
55,000,  and  43,200  lbs,,  respectively  (double- intersection), 
c\  cj  c%  e*  ci  c«  c?  C9  <^9 


Ans. 
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.      73>6 

MuU. 

S063 

Total  Shear 
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/,  =  ^ 

t8 

131868 

i53 

774639 

9o«S07 
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407929 
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34* 

•  9 

<-• 

—  I 

»1* 

.9 

<*T 

—  f 

>S* 

.9 

'• 

—  1 

4* 

•9 

H 

—  " 

-3* 

■9 

f 

Shear 

, 

DIag. 

Mult. 

SOSI 

Mull. 

»r9o 

due  CO 

Live 

MuU. 

9374 

Total 
Shear. 

Load. 

/ 

■8 

»S3 

171 

1.096s 

^1 

»7 

?it 

Soi 

1.0965 

'^t 

16 

71* 

J.34S 

^. 

•5 

15795 

4»^ 

135315 

^lillO 

6i# 

139851 

350961 

*'345 

*^4 

'4 

70741 

4»* 

t»a575 

18.J3I7 

53* 

I 3 1659 

510976 

*345 

-^i 

»3 

65689 

35* 

9904s 

i 64 734 

4«* 

9664s 

961379 

1.345 

*»•• 

13 

60636 

^1 

8509s 

t4S73» 

34* 

7B453 

934184 

».34S 

30t5«fl 

^T 

It 

i4* 

»14 

•  345 

<^i 

10 

20i 

»5* 

«  345 

^i 

9 

>si 

4* 

»  345 

'^i* 

B 

40424 

*;* 

34875 

7S999 

-  3* 

-  7959 

•345 

9«»5T« 

''ii 

T 

IS37« 

»♦ 

«37«S 

-14* 

-3*973 

J-34S 

3S1W 

f,  =  139300  lb*. 
ff,  ==  35^1   '' 
Vi  =  3'0976   " 


r'4  =:  «6t379  lbs. 
T'ft  =  174 1 B4    ** 
«'•  =  »77377    " 


V,  =  9895s  '; 

«*•  -    67340   * 


27.  Prepare  a  table  showing  the  stresses  in  the  several  members 
(including  counters)  of  a  ten-panel  double-track  through  railway  bridge 
of  1841  ft,  span  and  34  ft.  depth,  the  live  and  dead  loads  being  respect- 
ively 2250  lbs.  and  1 100  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,   (Thamesville  Bridge.) 

28*  Determine  the  minimum  stress-length  (stress  in  a  member  multi- 
plied by  (IS  length)  for  a  dotible-iiiiersection  Pratt  truss  of  1 54  ft.  span  and 
with  eleven  panels.     The  panel  loads  for  engine  =  44,000  lbs.,  for  train  = 
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27, 500  lbs,,  for  bridge  =  13,200  lbs. ;  coefficientof  working  strength  ss  J 
lbs,  per  square  inch  for  both  compression  and  tension. 

29,  A  six-panel  single-intersection  Pratt  truss  is  uniformly  Ic 
Assuming  the  same  coefficient  of  strength  both  for  compressioa 
tension,  show  that  the  economy  of  material  will  be  greatest  when  tbe 
diagonals  are  inclined  at  32*  23' to  the  verlicaL 

30.  A  double-intersection  truss  for  a  single-track  through*br»dge  oi 
204  ft.  span  is  29  ft.  deep,  20  ft.  wide,  and  has  twelve  panels.  Find  tlif 
stresses  produced  in  the  members  of  the  leeward  truss  by  a  panel  wiod- 
pressure  of  5000  lbs.  acting  8  ft,  above  base  of  rails  (5-ft.  gauge). 

Am*  Sloping  members :       ist  =  27500  sec  a;      2d  =  12708^  sec  «; 
_  3d  ==  \ozQ%\  sec  fi\  4th  =  7708^  sec  fi\ 

5th  =  5208J  sec  a  \    6th  =  2708^  sec  4; 
7th  =  2oSJ  sec  ^, 
Tension  chord  :  ist  panel  ==i  27500  tan  a  =  2d  ;  3d  ==  402oS|ui)<; 
4th  =  40208^  tan  cf  -(-  to2oSi  tan  fi\ 
5th  =  402o8i  tan  a  ^  17916I  tan  >S; 
6th  =  40208 J  tan  a  +  23125  tan  ^. 
Compression  chord :    ist  =  40208^  tan  a  4-  io3oS|  tan  fix 
2d  =  402o8i  tan  a  4-  i;9i6|  tan  fi\ 
3d  =  40208^  tan  *i  +  23t25  tan  /f ; 
4th  =  40208 j^  tan  a  ^  35833J  tan  fi\ 
5th  =  402o8i  tan  a  +  26041!  tan  fi. 
Verticals :  ist  =  5000  ;      zd  =  7708^ ;   3d  =  5io8i j 

4th  =  27o8i ;  5th  =  2o8i  lbs, 
tan  <t^  =  Jl ;      tan  /*  =  H» 

.  In  the  preceding  question  find  the   maximum    stfc*s'*5  in  tb 
members  of  the  fourth  panel  met  by  a  vertical  plane  ;  engine  panel  lo 
=  85.000  lbs.,  train  panel  load  =  40.800  lbs.,  bridge  panel  load  ^tX\ 
lbs. 

Am,  Stresses  in  tension  chord  =  45643045  lbs. ;  in  cmop 
chord  =  645.3 n  ,77  ^^s. ;  in  sloping  members  =  206.342*5 1 
and  139,705,62  lbs. 

32.  Each  of  the  two  Pratt  single-intersection  five-panel  trusses  fori 
single-track  bridge  is  55  ft.  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins  and  11  fL  6ia 
deep.  Timber  fioor-beams  are  laid  upon  the  upper  chords  2\  ft*  ceufOt 
to  centre  :  the  width  between  the  chords  =  10  ft.  Find  the  proper  saifl* 
ling  of  the  floor-beams  for  the  loading  given  in  Fig*  407,  pB|^  6J^ 
Also  determine  the  maximum  chord  and  diagonal  atrtno  bi  UieoeflUt 
ciel  due  to  the  same  live  load. 

Prepare  h  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  se\'eral  mcfnbenof  • 
itersection  deck  truss  c^f   342  ft.  span,  40  ft.  depth,  ftAd 
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nineteen  panels.  (Double-track  bridge,)  The  panel  engine,  train  (or 
live),  und  dead  loads  arc  96,000,  53,000,  and  43.200  lbs.,  respectively, 

34.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a 
deck-truss  for  a  double-track   bridge  of  342  ft.  span,  33  ft,  depth,  and 

Kth  eighteen  panels.    The  panel  engine,  live,  and  dead  loads  are  96,000. 
000,  and  36,000  lbs.,  respectively. 

35.  The  two  trusses  for  a  j6  ft.  roadway  arc  each  100  ft,  in  the  clear, 
17  ft,  3  in,  deep,  and  of  the  type   repre- 

Afipted  in  the  figure ;  under  a  live  load  of 
^■o  lbs,  per  lineal  foot  the  grealesi  total 
Hess  in  AB  is  35*400  lbs.  Determine  the 
f^anent  load.  Fic.  445- 

The  diagonals  and  verticals  are  riveted  to  angle-irons  forming 
part  of  the  flanges.  How  many  J-in,  rivets  arc  required  for  the  con- 
nection of  AB  and  BC  at  J?  ?  Also,  how  many  are  required  between 
A  and  C  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  angle-irons  to  slip  longitudinally  ? 
Working-shear  stress  =  10.000  lbs,  per  square  inch, 
K  Ans,  708.9  lbs. ;  S;  4;    ii. 

™  36.  The  compression  chord  of  a  bowstring  truss  is  a  circular  arc  of 
So  ft.  span  and  10  ft,  rise;  the  bracing  is  of  the  isosceles  type,  the  bases 
of  the  isosceles  triangles  dividing  the  tension  chord  into  eight  equal 
lengths.  Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  met  by  a 
vertical  plane  28  ft,  frnm  one  end.  The  live  and  dead  loads  are  each 
^on  per  lineal  foot. 

H57.  Design  a  parabolic  bowstring  Iruaa  of  80  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise 
for  a  dead  load  of  \  ton  and  a  live  Inad  of  i  ton  per  lineal  foot.  The 
joints  between  the  web  and  the  tension  chord  are  to  divide  the  latter 
into  eight  equal  divisions. 

38.  The  compression  chord  of  a  brnvstring  truss  is  a  circular  arc. 
The  depth  of  the  truss  is  14  ft.  at  the  centre  and  5  ft.  at  each  end  ;  ihe 
span  =  roo  ft. ;  the  load  upon  the  truss  =  840  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Find 
the  stresses  in  all  the  members.  Determine  also  the  maximum  stresses 
in  the  members  met  by  a  vertical  25  ft.  from  one  end  when  a  live  load 
of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  crosses  the  girder.  What  counter-braces  arc 
required  ? 

39.  A  Pratt  truss  with  sloping  end  posts  has  a  length  of  150  ft,  centre 
to  centre,  and  a  height  of  30  ft.  centre  to  centre,  with  panels  15  ft  Jong; 
the  dead  load  is  3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  the  live  load  1200  lbs. 
Determine  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  end  posts,  in  tlie  third  post  from 
one  end,  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  chord*  and  in  the  members  of  the 
third  panel  met  by  a  vertical  plane. 

^40,  Design  a  cross-tie  for  a  double-track  open-web  bridge,  the  ties 
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being  tS  ft.  5  in.  centre  to  centre,  and  the  live  load  for  the  floor ! 
being  8000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

41,  A  bowstring  roof-truss  of  50  ft.  span,  15  ft.  rise,  and  five  ] 
to  be  designed  to  resist  a  wind   blowing  horizontally  with  a  ; 
40  lbs,  per  square  foot.     The  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  centre  i*  loi 
Determine,  graphically,  the  stresses  in  the  several  nteinbcrs  of  the! 
assuming  that  the  roof  rests  on  rollers  at  the  windward  suppoft, 

42,  A  bowstring  truss  of  \20  ft.  span  and  15  ft.  rise  is  of  the  isoscek 
braced  type,  the  bases  of   the  isosceles  triangles  dividing  the  ten*! 
chord  into  twelve  equal  divisions;  the  dead  and  live  loads  are | ion  k 
I  ton  per  lineal  fooi»  respectively.     Find  the  maxiiDum  stresses  lo 
members  met  by  vertical  planes  immediately  on  the  right  of  ihci 
and  fourth  joints  in  the  tension  chord. 

43,  The  figure  is  a  skeleton    diagram  of  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie  Bridgr 
(C  P.  R.).     Span  ==  239  ft. ;  there'  are  ten  panels,  each  of  23.9  JL.  sty  2* 


-^ 


ft&jOH>  mjogo  m4m  irigooo  w^taa 

Fig.  446, 
ft ;  the  length  of  the  end  verticals  =  27  ft,»  of  the  centre  verticals  -^ 
fU;  width  on  truss  centres  =  17 J  ft.    The  bridge  is  design*-*!  t.»  hcarl 
loading  given  by  Fig.  407.  page  639.    Show  that^ — 

(a)  The  stresses  in  every  panel  length  of  each  chord  are  greatest  «1l 
the  third  driver  is  at  a  panel  point ;  and  find  the  value  of  the  srrcal 
stresses. 

(^)  The  stresses  in  the  verticals  a  and  the  diagonals  h  are  grettefl 
when  the  third  driver  is  at  a  panel  f>oint ;  and  find  their  values. 

(r>  The  stresses  in  the  remaining  members  of  the  truss  arc  prtal«» 
when  the  second  driver  is  at  a  panel  point  ;  and  find  their  values. 

(i/)  The  maximum  stresses  in  the  verticals  </ vary  from  a  lensiono^ 
64,000  lbs,  to  a  compression  of  1 1,000  lbs. 
(/)  The  stress  in  the  counter-brace  c  is  nil, 

Ans.  The  values  of  the  stresses  in  the  several  membersareiiuulcc^ 
on  the  diagram.     They  arc  deduced  from  the  distribtttioi* 
given  in  the  table  on  page  642,  and  are  correct  within  t  WTT 
small  percentage* 
44*  The  figure  represents  a  counterbalanced  swinj^^bridj^e.  16  ft  deep 
e         ^  ,    and  wholly  supported  upon  the  tiim-iabk*ti 
and  B\  the  dead  weight  is  650  lbs.  per  lincil  fc** 
of  bridge ;  the  counterpoise  is  hung  from  C  and  A^  j 
^^  Find  its  wctciht,  assuming  Cri)  that  the  whole 0*^^^ 

sd  to  i^;  {b\  that  a  portion  of  it  is  transmitted  to  A  thn»a|ii 
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£mbt;r  BE,  sufficient  to  make  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  equaL     Also, 
determine  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the  truss. 


Ans. 


Counterpoise  in  case  {a)  =  26.162^  lbs, ; 
in  case  [b)  ^  22j86U  lbs. 
Stress  transmitted  ih rough  BE  in  case  (^)=  24,012  lbs. 


45*  The  figure  represents  a  counterbalanced  swing-bridge;  the   dead 
load  upon  the  bridge  is  650  lbs.  per  lineal  e 

foot ;  the  counterpoise  is  suspended  from  __J_^^^^k^''1K     "^v 
CD*    Find  its  value*  the  joint  at  E  being 


so  designed  that  the  whole  of  the  load 
upon   the   bridge  is  always  transmitted 


^7j^ 


Fig,  440. 
through  the  main  posts  EA,  EB,  and  is  evenly  distributed  between  the 
ipojnts  of  support  at  A  and  B. 
^^^^P  Ans.  20*694.3  lbs, 

j  46.  Find  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  the  truss  in  the  pre- 
ceding question  {a)  when  the  bridge  is  open  ;  0)  when  the  bridge  is 
closed  and  is  subjected  to  a  live  load  of  3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 
Height  of  truss  at  i?=  t6  ft.,  at  7^=  8  ft, 

^M    47.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a 

^^         i?i   <?i  ci  c<   ca  single-intersection  through-truss  of 

I        5^^JX*JX''JX*]X^IX«I\  l\  IX  !\      *54  ft.  span,  20  ft.  depth,  and    with 

%*" U  ^/ V  Oc     ^1  ^  ^  ^  ^    eleven  panels.     The  panel   engine. 

Pig.  449.  live,  and  dead  (or  bridge)  loads  are 

27.500,  17,600,  and  8470  lbs*,  respectively. 


Afu. 


DinE- 

KuU. 

i»SOO 

Mult. 

1600 

Sum. 

HuU. 

770 

Sum. 

KC. 

Total  Max. 
Strcas. 

\ 

"i 

! 

5 

4 

«5MO 

MOOO 
17500 
15000 

toooo 

45 

i5 

10 
6 

731300 
57600 
44^00 

34000 
16000 

97<»o 
80100 
64B00 
51100 

19600 

S5 
44 
33 

93 

IJ. 

0 

—   It 

25410 
16940 
8470 

-a47« 

159350 

U3v8o 

909  TO 

68040 

47470 

I&5O0 

IttJO 

.... 

170007 
139056 
110057 
tjoog 
S79M 
34770 
13579 

Panel. 

MqH. 

3970 

Mull. 

»37o 

Sum. 

Uo. 

Panel 
Strr&a, 

17619 

Totnl  P»n€l 
Stress. 

h  =  f% 
'1 

10 

—  i 

-^  1 

—  t 

—  1 

39700 

-  3270 

-  3'70 
*  3^70 

-  l»7o 

45 

45 

34 
»3 

J06650 
106650 

Sosao 
54510 
9B440 

139350 
103380 

773  »o 
51140 
35170 

57545 

t6uQtI 

334038 
ay,896 

»77s*5    ; 
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Fuel. 

Malt. 

J»7« 

Mmlt. 

•37© 

Sun. 

taa. 

TouJ 
Stress. 

ToulMu, 

lo 

32700 

-  3»70 

-  1»7" 

106650  1 

1066501 

B0580 

S45'«» 

18440 

3^70 

»4373o 
77310 
51*40 

-    900 

^ 

*» 

I7«i9 

5Sl 

^i  ^  35i97°  l^-  *  ^  =  90t3to ;  t^|  =  68^040 ;  «»«  ^  47*470 ;  f  ^  ^  11,500  Ite^ 

48.  Compare  the  relative  amoants  of  iron  required  in  the  wctw  ol  * 
single-  and  a  double-intersection  Pratt  deck-truss  of  loo  ft.  span  and, 
having  eight  panels.     Panel  live  load  =  /-,  panel  dead  load  =  A 

49.  The  figure  represents  a  pier,  square  in  plan,  supporting  the  cntJ 
of  two  deck-trusses,  each  200  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  deep.     The  hci^^ilMJi 

~T  pier  is  50  ft.  and  is  made  up  of  three  panels. t 

-gh-au<>^>     i^pper  and   lower  being  each  17  ft.  deep.    To 

_1 square  feet  of  bridge  surface  and  ten  squufcfei 

i  of  train  surface  per  lineal  foot  are  subjected  W 

--JH  a  wind- pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot, 

centre  of  pressure  for  the  bridge  is  6S  ft-,  1 
for  the  train  86  ft.,  above  the  piers  base.    Tht^ 
wind  also  produces  a  horizontal  pressure  nf  4'*<* 
Fio.  450.  lbs.  at  each  of  the  intermediate  panel  points  < 

the  windward  side  of  the  pier.     Width  of  pier  =  17  ft.  at  top  and  }}{ 1 
at  bottom.     The  bridge  load  =  1600  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  live  loads  30« 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot.     Determine— 

(a)  The  overturning  moment  {3180  ft. -tons). 
0}  The  honzontal   force  due  to  the  wind  at  the  top  oi  tUc  pw 
(61,6  tons.) 

(c)  The  tension  in  the  vertical  anchorage  ties  at  5  and  T    iXit) 

(d)  The  vertical  and  horizontal  reactions  at  7".     (275  and  65.6too*»l 
Draw  a  diagram  giving  the  wind-stresses  in  all  the  nicmben»iod 

dlcate  which  are  m  tension  and  which  in  compressioni 

Ascertain  whether  the  wind -pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
a  train  of  empty  cars  weighing  900  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  will  pr 
tension  anywhere  in  the  inclined  posts.     What  will  be  the  tcns«att| 
anchorage  ties?    (20.75  tons.) 

Find  the  stresses  In  the  traction  bracing  (1)  when  a  loaded  trato  li 
elling  at  30  miles  an  hour  is  braked  just  as  the  engine  is  over  the  \M 
and  brought  to  rest  in  a  length  of  300  ft. ;  12)  when  a  loaded  tr^iin  will 
the  engine  over  the  pier  is  started  by  a  sudden  admission  Into  the  crli^ 
dcrs  of  steam  at  100  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Stroke  of  cylinder  ^  16  i 
diameter  of  drivers  ^  5  ft. 
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50.  The  figure  represents  one  half  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  Bouble 
Viaduct.     The  spans  are  crossed  by  two  latiice-gir-  "^ 

ders.  14'  9"  deep  and  having  a  deck  platform.  The 
height  of  the  pier  is  183'  9'' and  is  made  up  of  eleven 
panels  of  equal  depth.  Width  of  pier  at  top  =  13'^ 
1^",  at  bottom  =  67'  7".  With  wind-pressure  at 
55.3  lbs.  per  square  foot»  the  total  pressure  on  the 
girder,  train, and  pier  have  been  calculated  to  be  20, 
16.2.  and  20  tons,  acting  at  points  196.2.  210.3.  ^^^ 
92.85  ft,,  respectively,  above  the  base.  The  dead 
weight  upon  each  half  pier  is  222!  tons,  of  which  60 
tons  is  weight  of  half  span.  120  tons  the  weight  of 
the  half  pier,  and  42!  tons  the  weight  of  the  train. 
Assuming  that  the  wind-pressure  on  the  pier  is  a 
horizontal  force  of  2  tons  at  each  panel  point  on  the 
windward  side,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  pier  may 
be  considered  as  a  weight  of  6  tons  at  each  pane) 
point,  determine — 

{a)  The  overturning  moment.  f,g.  ^5,. 

(t)  The  total  horizontal  force  at  the  top  of  the  pier  due  to  the  wind, 
(r)  The  tension  in  each  of  the  vertical  anchorage  ties  at  5  and  Tdue 
to  the  wind -pressure. 

{d)  The  vertical  and  horizontal  reactions  at  T, 
Show  that  the  greatest  compressive  stress  occurs  in  the  member  RT, 
and  that  it  amounts  to  422  tons.  * 

Draw  a  stress  diagram  giving  the  stresses  in  all  the  members,  indi- 
cating which  are  in  tension  and  which  in  compression.  Width  of  pier 
al  A  =  20  ft.,  at  ^  =  23i  ft.,  at  C  =  36J  ft. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  braking  the  train  when  running  at  30  miles 
an  hour,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  rest  within  a  distance  of  220  ft.  }  Width 
of  pier  in  direction  of  bridge  =  9I  ft.  at  top  and  ^  20  ft,  at  bottom. 

Ans.—ia)  9188  ft.-tons;  {b)  39.9  tons;  (c)  24^  tons,      (d)  Hori- 
zontal reaction  =  59.9  tons  :  vertical  reaction  =  247  tons. 
$1.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  portion  of  a  cantilever  truss, 
the  horizontal  distances  of  the  points  A^  B,  C 
from  the  free  end  being  /i ,  A.  /t.  respectively. 
The  bonm  ABC  ts  inclined  at  an  angle  a.  and  the 
boom  *V  VZ  at  an  angle  A  to  the  horizon.     Find 
the  deflections  at  the  end  of  the  cantilever  due  to 
X  Y  2    (a)  an  increase  A^AB  in  the  length  of  AB;  (2)  an 

I'lG.  4S9*  increase  4rsB  V  in  the  length  of  B  V ;  (3)  a  decrease 

JttXV  in  the  length  of  ^K;  (4)  a  decrease  jdUfJC  in  the  length  of  BX* 

Am.-iiy    ^^y^^^^j^^^^ 
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^  sin  /» VA^ 

(  sin 


BX  cos  a  _  ^^^^^^  ^^^  _  ^  ^^^^ 


In  the  preceding  question,  if  j6,  =  >t,  =  >6,  =  i-,  =  ^,  and  U  AWvt 
parallel  to  ^-V,  and  AX  to  i?  K.  show  that  the  angle  between  fVX  ind 
X }'  after  deformation 

==  2^(cot  /I^A'  +  cot  B  VX). 
Hence  also,  if  the  truss  is  of  uniform  depth  //,  show  that  the  "  dcviiiicwi' 

of  the  boom  per  unit  of  length  is  constant  and  equal  to  -f 

52.  Six  bars  have  to  be  arranged  upon  a  sieel  pin  ;  each  bar  lit  t^ 
wide  and  is  subjected  to  a  stress  of  64.000  lbs.    Should  the  ban  be  if- 


Hjm  iiM.^- 


mlooo*^ 


>-UjU0»ltM. 


:£ 


J-*Hm 


Fto»  453.— Method  I. 


Pic.  45*.— Method  ». 

ranged  according  to  method  i  or  method  2  }    Why  ?    Deteimine  the 
amctcr  of  the  pin. 

53.  The  accompanying  sketch  represents  one  of  the  pin  connectkxii 
in  a  certain  bridge  which  was  recently  overthrown.  The  two  innermoit 
bars  arc  web  members  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  whose 


x.^sa=^' 


is.ai5. 


Fig.  455. 
The  thickness  of  the  bars  and  the  maximum  str^scs  to  wfeick 
severally  subjected  arc  shown  on  the  diAgram,     Is  the  y^ 
-on  pin  jiufficiently  strong? 


CHAPTER  XIL 
SUSPENSION-BRIDGES. 

I.  Cables.^TIie  modern  suspension-bridge  consists  of  two 
or  more  cables  from  which  the  platform  is  suspended  by  iron 
or  steel  rods.  The  cables  pass  over  lofty  supports  (piers),  and 
are  secured  to  anchorages  upon  which  they  exert  a  direct  pull. 

Cftain  or  link  cables  are  the  most  common  in  England  and 
Europe,  and  consist  of  iron  or  steel  links  set  on  edge  and 
pinned  together.  Formerly  the  links  were  made  by  welding 
the  heads  to  a  fiat  bar,  but  they  are  now  invariably  rolled  in 
one  piece,  and  the  proportional  dimensions  of  the  head,  which 
in  the  old  bridges  are  very  imperfect,  have  been  much  im- 
proved. 

Hoop'iran  cables  have  been  used  in  a  few  cases,  but  the 
practice  is  now  abandoned,  on  account  of  tiie  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  manufacture  of  endless  hoop-iron. 

Wire-rope  cables  are  the  most   common   in  America*  and 
form  the  strongest  ties  in  proportion  to  their  weight.     They 
consist  of  a  number  of  parallel  wire  ropes  or  strands,  compactly 
bound  together  in  a  cylindrical  bundle  by  a  wire  wound  round 
the  outside.     There  are  usually  seven  strands,  one  forming  a 
core  round  which  are  placed   the  remaining  six.     It  was  found 
impossible  to  employ  a  seven-strand  cable  in  the  construction 
of  the  East  River  Bridge,  New  York,  as  the  individual  strands 
^ould  have  been  far  too  bulky  to  manipulate.     The  same  ob- 
'jection  held  against  a  thirteen-strand  cable  (thirteen  is  the  next 
number  giving  an  approximately  cylindrical  shape),  and  it  was 
Snally  decided  to  make  the  cable  w^ith  nineteen  strands.     Seven 
^f  these  are  pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a  centre  core,  around 
i^hich  are  placed  the  remaining  twelve,  the  whole  being  con- 
tinuously wrapped  with  wire. 
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In  laying  up  a  cable  great  care  is  required  to  distribute  thc^ 
tension  uniformly  amongst  the  wires.     This  may  be  effectc 
either  by  giving  each   wire  the  same  deflection  or  by  u^in^ 
straight  wire,  i.e.,  wire  which   when    unrolled   upon  the  floor 
from  a  coil  remains  straight  and  shows  no  tendciic>*  to  spring 
back.     The  distribution  of  stress  is  practically  uniform  in  un- 
twisted wire  ropes.     Such  ropes  are  spun  from  the  wires  and 
strands  without  giving  any  twist  to  individual  wires* 

The  back-stay  is  the  portion  of  the  cable  extending  iromiaJ 
anchorage  to  the  nearest  pier.  " 

The  elevation  of  the  cables  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for 
settling,  which  chiefly  arises  from  the  deflection  due  to  the  load 
and  from  changes  of  temperature. 

The  cables  may  be  protected  from  atmospheric  influence 
by  giving  them  a  thorough  coating  of  paint,  oil,  or  varnish,  buf 
wherever  they  are  s^ubject  to  saline  influence,  zinc  seems  to  bc^ 
the  only  certain  safeguard. 

2.  Anchorage,  Anchorage   Chains,    Saddles.— The  an* 
chorage,  or  abutments  is  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry  or  nAlurafl 
rock  to  which  the  end  of  a  cable  is  made  fast,  and  which  fc^j 
sists  by  its  dead  weight  the  pull  upon  the  cable. 


Fig.  456.  Fig.  457.  Fig,  45$. 

The  cable  traverses  the  anchorage  as  in  Figs.  456  to  45^ 
and  passes  through  a  strong,  heavy  cast-iron  anchor-platc,  aJ)A  I 
if  made  of  wire  rope,  has  its  end  effectively  secured  by  turning  j 
it  round  a  dead-eye  and  splicing  it  to  itself.     Much  care,  how- 
ever, is  required  to  prevent  a  wire-rope  cable  from  rusting  on] 
account  of  the  great  extent  of  its  surface,  and  it  is  considered 
advisable  that  the  wire  portion  of  the  cable  should  alu^ys  ter- 
minate at  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  and  there  be  altichc 
to  a  massive  chain  of  bars»  which  is  continued  to  the  ancb 
plate  or  plates  and  secured  by  bolts,  wedges,  or  keys. 


ANCHORAGE.  ANCHORAGE   CHAINS,  SADDLES. 
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In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  depth  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  anchor-plates,  the  anchor-chains  are 
frequently  curved  as  in  Fig,  458*  This  gives  rise  to  an  oblique 
force,  and  the  masonry  in  the  part  of  the  abutment  subjected 
to  such  force  should  be  laid  with  its  beds  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  thrust. 

The  anchor-chains  are  made  of  compound  links  consisting 
alternately  of  an  odd  and  an  even  number  of  bars.  The  friction 
of  the  link-heads  on  the  knuckle-plates  considerably  lessens 
the  stress  in  a  chain,  and  it  is  therefore  usual  to  diminish  its 
sectional  area  gradually  from  the  entrance  E  to  the  anchor. 
This  is  effected  in  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  by  varying 
the  section  of  the  bars,  and  in  the  East  River  Bridge  by  vary- 
ing both  the  section  and  the  number  of  the  bars. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  anchor-chains  from  rust  is 
of  such  importance  that  many  engineers  consider  it  most 
essential  that  the  passages  and  channels  containing  the  chains 
and  fastenings  should  be  accessible  for  periodical  examination, 
painting,  and  repairs.  This  is  unnecessary  if  the  chains  are 
first  chemically  cleaned  and  then  embedded  in  good  hydraulic 
cement,  as  they  will  thus  be  perfectly  protected  from  all  at- 
mospheric influence. 

The  direction  of  an  anchorchain  is  changed  by  means  of  a 
saddle  or  knuckle-plate,  whicli  should  be  capable  of  sliding  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  chain.  This  may  be  accompHshed  without  the  aid  of 
rollers  by  bedding  the  saddle  upon  a  four-  or  five-inch  thickness 
of  asphalted  felt. 

The  chain,  where  it  passes  over  the  piers,  rests  on  saddles^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish 
bearings  with  easy  vertical  curves. 
Either  the  saddle  may  be  constructed 
as  in  Fig.  459,  so  as  to  allow  the 
cable  to  slip  over  it  with  compara- 
tively little  friction,  or  the  chain  may  be  secured  to  the  saddle, 
and  the  saddle  supported  upon  rollers  which  work  over  a  per- 
fectly true  and  horizontal  bed  formed  by  a  saddle-plate  fixed 
to  the  pier. 


Fio.  459. 
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3.  Suspenders. — The   suspenders   are  the  vertical  or  in- 
clined rods  which  carry  the  platform. 


Pic,  460. 


Fic.  461. 


F)c.  46*. 


Fig.  4^ 


In  Fig.  460  the  suspender  rests  in  the  groove  of  a  cast* 
iron  yoke  which  straddles  the  cable.  Fig.  461  shows  the 
suspender  bolted  to  a  wrought*iron  or  steel  ring  which  em* 
braces  the  cable.  When  there  are  more  than  two  cables  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  various  methods  are  adopted  to  insure 
the  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  amongst  the  set.  In  Fif* 
462,  for  example^  the  suspender  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  a 
small  wrought-iron  lever  PQ^  and  the  ends  of  the  lever  arc 
connected  with  the  cables  by  the  equally  strained  rods  l^^  , 
and  QS,  In  the  Chelsea  bridge  the  distribution  is  roadc  by 
means  of  an  irregularly  shaped  plate  (Fig,  463),  one  angle  of 
which  is  supported  by  a  joint-pin,  while  a  pin  also  passes 
through  another  angle  and  rests  upon  one  of  the  chains. 

The  suspenders  carry  the  ends  of  the  cross-girdcrs  (floof* 
beamsK  and  are  spaced  from  5  to  20  ft.  apart.  They  should 
be  provided  with  wrought-iron  screw-boxes  for  purposes  o( 
adjustment, 

4.  Curve  of  Cable, — Case  A.  An  arbitrarily  loaded  flexible 
cable  takes  the  shape  of  one  of  the  catenaries,  but  the  /^*" 
catenary  is  the  curve  in  which  a  cable  of  uniform  section  and 
material  hangs  under  its  own  weight  only. 

Let  A  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  cable,  and  take  the  W' 
tical  through  A  as  the  axis  of/. 

Take  the  horizontal  through  O  as  the  axis  of  x,  the  origiJi 
O  being  chosen  so  that 

p.AO  =  H=mp, \\) 

p  being  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  length  of  the  cable,  and  /f  tfccj 
horizontal  pull  at  A. 
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m  or  AO  is  the  parameter,  or  modulus,  of  the  catenary,  and 
OG  is  the  directrix. 

Let  X,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P,  the  length  of 
the  arc  AP  being  s. 

Draw  the  tangent  PT  and  the  ordinate  PN. 

The  triangle  PNT  is  evidently  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the 
portion  ^-P, /W  representing  the  weight  of  AP{viz.fps\  PT 


Pig.  464. 

the  tangential  pull  T  at  P,  and  NT  the  horizontal  pull  JT  at 
A. 

^y        -.         U^KT        PN       PS        s  ,  ^ 

which  gives  the  differential  equation  to  the  catenary. 
It  may  be  easily  integrated  as  follows : 

^"V'+(£)=V '  +  5-=^*^^M^<  .  (3) 


or 


ds 


dx 


tV  +  w'       »* 


fit 

£  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

When  X  -=10,    s  =  o,     and  therefore    log  m^c* 
Hence, 


log 
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or 


or 


^=y(^"'-^'-) (4) 


Again, 

dy       s       1 ,   -         -  ^ 


and  hence. 


y-2^^^  +  ^'^ ^5) 


The  constant  of  integration  is  zero,  since  y  '=,m  when 
AT  =  o. 

The  last  equation  is  the  equation  to  the  catenary,  while  eq. 
(4)  gives  the  length  of  the  arc  AP, 

By  equations  (4)  and  (5), 

y=:j«  +  w' (6) 

Draw  iV!Af  perpendicular  to  PT,  and  let  the  angle  PTN  •=^ 
PNM  =  d.     Then 

PM  =  PNsme  =  y =  J,    .     .     .    (7) 

and 

MN  =  PN  zosd  z=  y— J!L==m,  .    .    .    (8) 

n       dy        s 
since  tan  6/  =  -f-  =  _, 

Thus,  the  triangle  PMN  possesses  the  property  that  the 
side  PM  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  AP,  and  the  side 
MN  is  equal  to  the  modulus  ;;/  (=  AO), 

The  area  APNO 

ydx  =  — {e  ^  —  e'  m)  =  ms  =  2  X  triangle  PAfN. 
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The  radius  of  curvature,  /o,  at  P 

y  m  ' 
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(Py 


m 


PG  being  perpendicular  to  PT. 

At  A^y  '=.m^  and  the  radius  of  curvature  is  also  vu 


(9) 


(ID) 


Again, 


ps 


PT  ^     y 

:  j^  =  cosec  ^  =  J. 


.-.  T^py\ 


(II) 


H  =  pm=ipp,\       (12) 

p^  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  A. 

These  catenary  formulae  are  of  little  if  any  use  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  suspension-bridges,  as  they  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  purely  theoretical  load  which  never  occurs 
in  practice,  viz.,  the  weight  of  a  chain  of  uniform  section  and 
density. 

Case  B.  Let  the  platform  be  suspended  from  chains  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  links,  and  let  W  be  the  whole  weight  be- 


N     D 


Pig.  465. 


tween  the  lowest  point  O  of  the  chain  and  the  upper  end  P  of 
any  given  link.  Let  the  direction  of  this  link  intersect  that  of 
the  horizontal  pull  (//')  at  O  in  E.    Drop  the  perpendicular  PAL 
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The  triangle  PNE  is  evidently  a  triangle  of  forces;  and  if  the 

angle  PEN  =  B, 

PN 


and  hence 


^^""^^NE^W 


tan  ff  Gc  W. 


Thus,  by  treating  each  link  separately^  commencing  with  the 
lowest,  the  exact  curve  of  the  chain  may  be  easily  traced. 

Generally  speaking,  the  distribution  of   the  load  may  be 
assumed  to  be  approximately  uniform  per  horizontal  unit  of  j 
length,  the  load  being   suspended    from  a  number  of  point''^ 
along  each  chain  or  cable  by  means  of  rods.     The  curv^e  of  the 
cable  wtit  then  be  a  parabola. 

Let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  load  per  horizontal  unit  of 
length. 

Let  x,y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  of  the  cable 
with  respect  to  the  horizontal  OX  z\\^  the  vertical  OY  as  axes 
of  X  and  j%  respectively. 

Let  ^  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  P\o  the  horizon* 
tal     The  portion  OP  of  the  cable  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by, 
the  horizontal  pull  H  at  O,  by  the  tangential  pull  T  at  Z'.  andl 
by  the  load  wx  upon  OP,  which  acts  vertically  through  thej 
middle  point  E  of  ON,  PN  being  the  ordinate  at  /* 

Hence,  the  tangent  at  P  must  also  pass  through  £,  and 
PEN  is  a  triangle  of  forces.     Hence, 


H      %  ^      2H 

—  ==  -,     or    jr'  =  — -y, 
wx     y  w  ^ 


the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  O^  its  axis  vcrtic 
and  its  parameter  equal  to 


w 


Again, 


cos  9* 


PARAMETER,  ETC.  7II 

and  hence 

Tcose  =  H=^ , (2) 

and  the  horizontal  pull  at  every  point  of  the  cable  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  lowest  point. 
Also, 


r= 


sec  9  = /  I  +^  =  wxk  /  I  A '. 


The  radius  of  curvature  at  P 

~P\-hJ  H 

so  that  the  radius  at  O  is 

H 

or 

H  =  wp^ . 

5.  Parameter,  etc. — Let  A,,  A,  be  the  elevations  of  A 
and  B^  respectively,  above  the  horizontal  line  COD^  Fig.  465. 
Let  OD  =  ^j,  OC  =  ^,,  and  let  ^i,  +  ^i,  =  ^i  =  CD. 
By  equation  (i),  Art.  4. 


/2//'        ^1    _    ^t    __ 


^1  +  ^. 


w'         VA;        i///,       i/>4,  +  i///,        i/A,  +  VV 
Denote  the  parameter  by  P.     Then 


Also, 


„        2y       WX       2X  fy 

tan^  =  --  =  ^  =  ^  =  2^^. 
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If  0^  f  0,  be  the  values  of  OatA  and  B^  respective^. 
tan»J=2A/^    and    tan9,  =  2A/5. 
Note.—U  A,  =  A,  =  A, 


and  hence 


tan  ^j  =  -^  =  tan  »,. 


6.  Length  of  Arc  of  Cable.— Let  OP  =  s,  Fig.  465. 

wx 
Since    tan  S=  ^, 

sec"  Wa  =  'ji^  =  Ty^  cos  6^ 
or 

w  cos*  u 
Hence, 

H  f^  dd         H 
'^wJo  ^^^  =  ^ltanSsecS  +  lo&(tanS  +  secl?){. 

Again, 


tan  S  =  jjX^ 


and 
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Note, — An  approximate  value  of  the  length  of  the  arc  may 
be  obtained  as  follows : 

/         I  tt/V\ 
/.  ds  =  dx\\  +  ^  'TjTjf  approximately. 

Integrating  between  O  and  P, 

7.  Weight  of  Cable.— The  ultimate  tenacity  of  iron  wire 
is  90,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  that  of  steel  rises  to 
200,000  lbs.,  and  even  more.  The  strength  and  gauge  of  cable 
wire  may  be  insured  by  specifying  that  the  wire  is  to  have  a 
certain  ultimate  tenacity  and  elastic  limit,  and  that  a  given 
number  of  lineal  feet  of  wire  is  to  weigh  one  pound.  Each  of 
the  wires  for  the  cables  of  the  East  River  Bridge  was  to  have 
an  ultimate  tenacity  of  3400  lbs.,  an  elastic  limit  of  1600  lbs., 
and  14  lineal  feet  of  the  wire  were  to  weigh  one  pound.  A  very 
uniform  wire,  having  a  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  29,000,000  lbs., 
has  been  the  result,  and  the  process  of  straightejting  has  raised 
the  ultimate  tenacity  and  elastic  limit  nearly  8  per  cent. 

Let  ^F,  be  the  weight  of  a  length  a^  (=  OD)  of  a  cable  of 
sufficient  sectional  area  to  bear  safely  the  horizontal  tension  H. 

Let  W^  be  the  weight  of  the  length  j,(  =  OA)  of  the  cable 
of  a  sectional  area  sufficient  to  bear  safely  the  tension  7",  at  -rl. 

Let  /  be  the  safe  inch-stress. 

Let  q  be  the  specific  weight  of  the  cable  material 
Then 


and 


W,  =  yaa 
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or 


»;  ^  W;(i+ 1  ^),  nearly. 


3«/ 

A  saving  may  be  effected  by  proportioltiag  any  given  sectk» 
to  the  pull  across  that  section. 

At  any  point  {x^  y)  the  pull  =  ^  sec  9,  and  the  corre^n(t 

ing  sectional  area  = j — .    The  weight  per  unit  of  length 

H  sited 
=  — J — q,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  length  j,  (=  OA)  is 

Hence, 

and  also 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  steel  averages  .283  lb. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  wrought-iron  averages  .27' *"• 

H 
The  volume  in  inches  of  the  cable  of  weight  W^=  I2a{j* 
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W 

.'. ^=  .283  lb.  or  .278  lb., 

according  as  the  cable  is  made  of  steel  or  iron. 

Let  the  safe  inch-stress  of  steel  wire  be  taken  at  33,960  lbs., 
of  the  best  cable-iron  at  14,958  lbs.,  and  of  the  best  chain-links 
at  9972  lbs.     Then 

W,  =  ^^,  X  .283  X  -^  =  ,-^  for  steel  cables  ; 

W,  =  Ha,  X  .278  X  -^  =  ^  for  iron  cables ; 

W,  =  Ha,  X  .278  X = *-   for  link  cables. 

'  *         ^         9972         3000 

Note. — About  one-eighth  maybe  added  to  the  net  weight  of 
a  chain-cable  for  eyes  and  fastenings. 

8.  Deflection  of  a  Cable  due  to  an  Elementary  Change 
in  its  Length. 

By  the  corollary  of  Art.  6  the  total  length  (5)  of  the  cable 
^OB  is 

.    2//;  ,   2/C 

Now  a,  and  a,  are  constant ;  A,  —  A,  is  also  constant,  and 
therefore  ^A,  =  M^.     Hence, 


3^a,^  aj      ' 


If  the  alteration  in  length  is  due  to  a  change  of  /°  in  the 
temperature, 

dS  =  ctS, 

^  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  and  =  g  ^ 

per  degree  Fahr.  for  wrought-iron. 
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In  England  the  effective  range  of  temperature  is  about  60* 
Fahr.,  while  in  other  countries  it  is  usual  to  provide  for  a  range 
of  from  i(X)°  to  150°  F. 

If  the  alteration  is  due  to  a  pull  of  inteasity /per  unit; 
area, 


E  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  cable  materiaL 
If  h,  ^  //,  =  A, 

£7  =  ^  =  — ,    and     dS  =^  —-  dk, 
'       2  I  a 

9*  Curve  of  Cable  from  which  the  load  is  suspended  by] 

series  of  sloping  rods. 


r      o      E 

Let  O  be  the  lowest  point  of  such  a  cable.    Let  the  tan 
at  O,  and   a  line  through  O  parallel  to  the  suspenders,  be  ih 
axes  of  X  and  y^  respectively. 

Let  w  be  the  intensity  of  the  oblique  load.     Consider 
portion    OP  of  the  cable,  and   let  the  co-ordinates  of /^  wit 
respect  to  OX,  £?K  be  -r  and  /. 

Draw  the  ordinate  PN^  and  let  the  tangent  at  Pmeet  01 
in  E. 

As  before,  PNE  is  a  triangle  of  forces,  and  E  is  the  middle 
point  of  ON.    Then 

li/x  _PN  _2y^  ,  _2/f 

H~NE~x'     ""'     ^  ~  w'  ^' 
the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  its  axis  paralld  to  <?K  wnd  to| 

focus  at  a  point  ^,  where  4SO  =  — y . 
*  w 
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Cor.  I.  Let  the  axis  meet  the  tangent  at  O  in  T\  and  let 
its  inclination  to  OX  be  /. 

Let  A  be  the  vertex,  and  ON'  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Then 

SO  =^  ST'  =:  SA  +  AT'  =  SA  +  AN'. 

But    ^S.AN'  z^  ON'''  =^N'T"  tan'  i  =  4AN"  tan'  i. 

AS 
.'.  AS  =  AN'  tan'  i,    and     SO  =  AS(i  +  cof  t)  =  -^^-.. 

Hence,  the  parameter  =  4AS  =  4SO  sin'  i. 

Cor.  2.  Let  P  be.  the  oblique  load  upon  the  cable  between 
O  and  P, 

Let  Q  be  the  total  thrust  upon  the  platform  at  E. 

a    ^  «     "    load  per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 

u     g  «     i(    ^^^^  of  increase  of  thrust  along  platform. 

"     /  "     '*    length  of  PE. 

Then 

w 
w'  =  -: — ; ,     and     a  -sr-w  cot  i ; 
sm  t  ^ 

2£/';r'  w'  w 

//■  =  =^  =  2a;'.  SC  =  2AS-^-.  =  2AS- 


2y  sin'i        ""   sin'?' 


jr  y 

x' 

f  =:  y  -\- -^  -\-  xy  COS  i. 

,  4 

C(?r.  3.  Let  s  be  the  length  of  OP,  and  let  ^  be  the  inclina- 
tion of  PE  to  OY.    Then 

=  "^S^  {*^"(90°  -  ^sec(90°  -  ^ 

+  Iog,{tan  (90°  —  «>)  +  sec  (90°  -  6)}  -  tan  (90°-  0  sec (90°-*) 

-  log.  i  tan  (90°  -  i)  +  sec  (90°  -  j)  I  | 

^sin'i(        ^  ^  .  ...      cot(!'  +  cosec6') 

= r—  i  cot  0  cosec  ^  —  cot  I  cosec  t  +  log, — -^—, .  t . 

2w      {  cot  {  -|-  cosec  t ) 
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It  may  be  easily  shown,  as  in  the  Note  to  Art  6,  that  ap- 
proximately 

2     y  sin*  I 


s  =  jr+_ycosi + 


3  x+^cosT 


10,  Pressure  upon  Piers,  etc. 

Let  T^  be  the  tension  in  the  main  cable  at  A, 
•*     T;  *'     "  "        **     **    back-stay  at  A, 

•*    ofj  /?  be  the  inclinations  to  the  horizontal  of  the  tangents 
at  A  to  the  main  cable  and  back-stay,  respectively. 

The  total  vertical  pressure  upon  the  pier  at  A 

=  Zj  sin  «  +  ^1  sin  ft  =  R, 

The  total  resultant  horizontal  force  at  A 

^  T^  cos  or  *^  J*,  cos  fi  ^  Q* 

If  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  saddle  which  is  free  toffiovc 
horizontally  on  the  top  of  the  pier  (Fig.  467), 

Q  =  the  factional  resistance  to  the  tendency  to  motion, 
or      Q^  ;i,/f, 
Mt  being  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  friction. 


Let  A  Fig,  468»  be  the  total  height  of  the  pier,  and  let  W 
he  Its  weight,   • 

Let  FG  be  the  base  of  the  pier,  and  A'the  limiting  position 
of  the  centre  of  pressure- 
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Let^,  q  be  the  distance  of  P  and  W^  respectively,  from  K^ 
Then 


for  stability  of  position  Q  ^ 


^Pp±Wq 


D 


and  for  stability  of  frictioH,  when  the  pier  is  of  masonry, 


Q 

P^  w 


^  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  masonry. 


If      If  /I,  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded.  Q  is  approxi- 
mately «//,  and  T,  cos  tx  —  7\  cos/5  =  H,     The  pressure  upon 
the  pier  is  now  wholly  vertical  and  is  =  //(tan  nr  +  tan  /i). 
When  the  cable  slides  over  smooth  rounded  saddles  (Fig. 
|!     459),  the  tensions  T^  and  7",  are  approximately  the  same. 
^      Thus, 


H  =  r/sin  a?  +  sin  0)    and     Q  =  T,{cos  a  —  cos  fi). 


U  a  =  /3^  Q^  O,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  pier  is  wholly 
vertical,  its  amount  being  iT^  sin  ot\ 

The  piers  are  made  of  timber,  iron,  steel,  or  masonry,  and 
allow  of  great  scope  in  architectural  design. 

The  cable  should  in  no  case  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  pier, 
unless  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  is  free  to  revolve  through  a 
small  angle  about  a  horizontal  axis. 

II.  Auxiliary  or  Stiffening  Truss.--The  object  of  a  stiff- 
ening truss  {¥ig.  469)  is  to  distribute  a  passing  load  over  the 
cable  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  distorted.  The  pull 
,      upon  each  suspender  must  therefore  be  the  same,  and  this  vir- 

l^^ally  assumes  that  the  effect  of  the  extensibility  of  the  cable 
and  suspenders  upon  the  figure  of  the  stiflening  truss  may  be 

lisregarded. 


Flu.  469- 
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The  ends  O  and  A  must  be  anchored,  or  held  down  bj| 
pins,  but  should  be  free  to  move  horizontally. 

Let  there  be  ;/  suspenders  dividing  the  span  into  («  + 
equal  segments  of  length  a. 

Let  P  be  the  total  weight  transmitted  to  the  cable,  imd  i 
the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertical  through  O, 

Let  7"  be  the  pull  upon  each  suspender. 
Taking  moments  about  O, 

/being  the  length  of  OA. 

Also,  if  /  is  the  intensity  of  pull  per  unit  of  span, 

/" 

//  —  nT^     and  hence     Pb  ^^  t — . 

% 

Let  there  be  a  central  suspender  of  length  s.     There  will 
therefore,  be  suspenders  on  each  side  of  the  centre. 

/• 
The  parameter  of  the  parabola  =  —r  . 

Hence,  the  total  length  of  all  the  suspenders 

^a-nin'^  I)        /        hn^i\ 
"        /■       24  ^         3  n-{-  li 

If  there  is  no  central  suspender,  i,e.,  if  n  is  even, 
the  total  length  =  («  -  i){s  +  ^^TTJ^ 
Denote  the  total  length  of  suspenders  by  L,    Then 


the 


2S  , 


stress-length  =  TL  =  "y/^i» 
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Let  w  be  the  uniform  intensity  of  the  dead  load. 

Case  I.   The  bridge  partially  loaded. 

Let  w'  be  the  maximum  uniform  intensity  of  the  hVe  load, 
and  let  this  load  advance  from  A  and  cover  a  length  AB. 

Let  OB  =  Xy  and  let  R^ ,  R^  be  the  pressures  at  O  and  A, 
respectively. 

For  equilibrium, 

R,  +  R,  +  tl'^wl^w\l'^x)=^0\  .     .     .     (i) 

^/+^2-^--(/-^r      =0.    ...     (2) 

Also,  since  the  whole  of  the  weight  is  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  suspenders, 

tl=^wl+7v\l  —  x) (3) 

From  eqs.  (i),  (2),  and  (3), 

-ie,  =  -^^/-:r)  =  i?., (4) 

which  shows  that  the  reactions  at  O  and  A  are  equal  in  mag- 
nitude but  opposite  in  kind.     They  are  evidently  greatest  when 

;r  =  -,  i.e.,  when  the  live  load  covers  half  the  bridge,  and  the 

w'l 
common  value  is  then  -r-  . 

o 

The  shearing  force  at  any  point  between  O  and  B  distant  x' 
from  O 

=  je,_|.(/_ie/);r'  =  «/^(y-|),.     .     .     (5) 

w'  X 
which   becomes  —  -M  —  jr)  =  —  ^^  =  i?,  when  x'  equal  x. 
z  / 

Thus  the  shear  at  the  head  of  the  live  load  is  equal  in  magni- 
tude to  the  reaction  at  each  end,  and  is  an  absolute  maximum 
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when  the  Hve  load  covers  half  the  bridge.     The  web  of  the 

truss  must  therefore  be  designed  to  bear  a  shear  of  —^  at  the 

centre  and  ends* 

Again,  the  bending  mamint  at  any  point  between  0  and  B 
distant  x'  from  O 


which  is  greatest  when  x'  =-,  ue.,  at  the  centre  of  OBM 


value  then  being  — 


w'  I  —  X 


8 


.    ••  •     Thus,  the  bending  moment  ts 


d  2, 

an  absolute  maximum  when  -j^i^x*  —  x')  =  o,  i.e.,  when  J^  =  :'► ; 


dx' 


and  its  value  is  then 


7f 


The  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  5  and  j4  dis- 
tant x'  from  O 


which  is  greatest  when   y— ;|(^'  —  x){i  —  x*)\  =  o,  i.c,  whcft 
x' — ,  or  at    the    centre   of  AB,  its  value   then   being 


w  X 

—  j{l  —  -r)V     Thus  the  bending  moment  is  an  absolute  malt' 

o     • 

d  I 

mum  when  ^\^{^  ""  ^Z 1  =  o»  ''^m  when  ^  =  -, and  ila i 

then  +  —l\ 

54 

Hence,  ///r  maximum  bending  moments  of  ike  umteMdidi 

loaded  divisions  of  the  truss  are  equal  in  magnitude  but 

in  direction,  and  occur  at  the  points  of  trtstction  {D,  C)  4/  ' 
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^when  the  live  had  covers  one^hird  {AC^  and  two4hirds  {AD)  of 
^mthe  bridge^  respectively. 

Each    chord    must  evidently  be   designed   to    resist   both 
^tension  and  compression,  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
H|licety  of  calculation,  the  section  of  the  truss  may  be  kept  uni- 
form throughout  the  middle  half  of  its  length. 

Case  IL  A  single  concentrated  load  W  at  any  point  B  of 
the  truss.  M^now  takes  the  place  of  the  live  load  of  intensity 
w\ 

The  remainder  of  the  notation  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure being  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  corresponding 
equations  are 

R^^R^j^{t^w)l-  W^O (i') 


RJ+ 


t  ~  w 


r-w{i-x)  =  o (2') 


t  —  w  = 


w 


--■  =  T(^-i)  =  -- 


(30 


(40 


which  shows  that  the  reactions  at  t^  and  -^  are  equal  in  mag- 
nitude  but  opposite  in  kind.  They  are  greatest  when  jr  =  o 
and  when  x  =  /,  i.e.,  when  W  is  either  at  O  or  at  A^  and  the 

common  value  is  then  — . 

The  shearing  force  at  any  point  between  O  and  B  distant  x' 
from  O 


W  /  l\ 


(5') 


W 


irhrch  is  a  maximum  when  x'  =  x,  and  its  value  \s  then 

The  web  must  therefore  be  designed  to  bear  a  shear  of 


w 


throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  truss. 
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Again,  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  0\ 
S  distant  x'  from  O 


First,  let  w  <~.    The  bending  moment  is  positive  and  is  a 
maximum  when  x'  =  x,  its  value  then  being 


Nixtr  let  X  >-,    The  bending  moment  is  then  negative  ^nA 

is  a  maximum  when  jr'  —  -r  —  -,  its  value  then  being 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  A  dis^| 

tant  X*  from  O 

=  R,x'  +  {t-  u>)^  -  W{x'  -x)  =  y(x'  -  /)(^'  -  4  (7) 

which  is  a  maximum  when 

M<''- oil -')]=-■ 

I.e.,  when  x  =  jr  -f-  -,  and  its  value  is  then ^1  jr  —  -I . 

Note, — The  stiffening  truss  is  most  effective  tn  its  action,  bot 
adds  considerably  to  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Provision  has  to  be  made  both  for  the  extra  truss  and 
for  the  extra  material  required  in  the  cable  to  carry  this  €Xif^ 
load. 
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Stiffening  Truss  hifiged  at  the  Centre, — Provision  may  be 
made  for  counteracting  the  straining  due  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature by  hinging  the  truss  at  the  centre  E. 

Let  a  live  load  of  intensity  w'  advance  from  A. 

Firsts  let  the  live  load  cover  a  length  AB:=iX\>  -A. 

Let  /?, ,  R^  be  the  pressures  at  Oy  A,  respectively. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

ie,  +  i?,  +  (/-.zc;)/-.ze;'jr  =  o;    ...•(!) 

R.j^it-w)-^---[x—^=o;    ...    (2) 

/                   /•        w' 
Rr,  +  {t-v,)j-Y,^=o (3) 

£qs.  (2)  and  (3)  being  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  E. 

Hence, 

■w' 
■     t  —  w  =  —  jri^*  -  Alx  +  2;r') ;      ...     (4) 

^'  =  ^T(''-4^  +  3^)'  ....    (5) 


R.  =  YT{i-xy (6) 

Nexty  let  the  live  load  cover  the  length  BO  (  <  ~j- 

Let  AB  =  ;r  as  before,  and  let  ^/,  R^\  t'  be  the  new  values 
of  R^,  R^j  /,  respectively. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  now 

R:  +  R:  +  {t'  ^w)l--w\l^x)=0',      .    .    (7) 
-   ^4  +  (/'-«^)-'^--7W--^)=o;.     ...     (8) 
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Ri\^{f!  ^-uf^^Q', (S) 


and  hence. 


/'-w  =  25^/-*y[=-(/-»-«0];  .  (») 


Diagram  of  Maximum  Shearing  Force. — ^The  shear  at  any 
point  distant  *  from  A  in  tfie  unloaded  portion  BO  when  die 
live  load  covers  AB 

=:R,  +  {t-w){/-s) (13) 

=  -  \R,'  +  {f  -  w){,l-z)  -  w\l-  z)\ 

=  minus  the  shear  at  the  same  point  when  AB\i 
unloaded  and  the  live  load  covers  BO. 

For  a  given  value  of  2  the  maximum  shear,  positive  cr 
negative^  at  any  point  of  OBy  is  found  by  making  (see  cq.  (13)) 

dR,  +  (/-  z)d{t  -  w)  =  o, 
or 

y(-  2/+  ix)  -  ^(/  -  ^)(-  4/+  4^)  =  O, 

or 

'='^- (») 
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Hence,  by  eqs.  (4),  (5),  (13),  (14), 

the  maximum  shear  ^sz  ±  Jwx-r— — ^    •    •     (15) 

and  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinate     \ 
{^positive  or  negative)  of  the  curve  mnpq. 
For  example,  at  the  points  defined  by 

the  shears  are  greatest  when 

x=      \l,  \l,        4/, 

and  their  values  are,  respectively, 

Tiw'/,     -^i^v/l,    o. 

Again,  the  shear  at  any  point,  distant  z  from  A  in  the 
loaded  portion  BE  when  the  live  load  covers  AB 

=  R,  +  {t-iv){l-z)-w'{x-z)  .    .    .    .    (16) 

=  /?,  +  (/-»-  o-OC/  -z)  +  w'{l  —  x) 

=  -  \r:  J^if  -w\l-  z)-wV-x)\ 

=  minus  the  shear  at  the  same  point  when  AB  is 
unloaded  and  the  live  load  covers  BO. 


Fig.  470W 


Hence,  by  eqs.  (4),  (5),  (16), 


I  w' 


the  shear  =  ^  -  y  (/  -  4^)(/  -  x)\    .     (17) 

increasing  for  a  given  value  of  £r  with  /—  :r,  and,  therefore,  a 
maximum  when  x  =z  2,    Thus, 

I  w' 
the  maximum  shear  =  T  ""TtC'  -~  4^)('  —  ^Y^   •    (18) 

and  occurs  immediately  /;/  front  of  the'  load  when  it  covers 
AB^  and  immediately  behind  the  load  when  it  covers  BO.     It 
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may  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  (^positive  or  negative)  of 
the  curve  orsq. 

For  example,  at  the  points  defined  by 

z^x^l,  f/,  i/,  §/,  iA 

the  maximum  shears  given  by  eq.  (i8)  are,  respectively, 

o,     ±^\^w'l,     ±^w'l,     ±^Ycv'l,     ±\w'L 

Diagram  of  Maxiinum  Bending  Moment, — The  bending 
moment  at  any  point  in  BO  distant  z  from  A  when  the  live 
load  covers  AB 

^      ^Rll-z)^{t-wi^^ (19) 

=  minus  the  bending  moment   at  the  same  point  when 
the  live  load  covers  BO. 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (4),  (5),  (19),  the  bending  moment 

For  a  given  value  of  s  this  is  a  maximum  and  equal  to 

7U     Zl  —  zl  —  22  ,  2lz 

±  — •  — —. ^^ —        when      X  = 


{/-2Z)  /+2J 

Thus,  the  maximum  bending  moment  may  be  represented 
by  the  ordinate  {positive  or  negative)  of  a  curve. 
For  example,  at  the  points  defined  by 

^-  =  A  K  iA  ¥,         ^. 
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the  bending  moments  are  greatest  when  x  = 

their  values  being,  respectively, 

O,     Txlb"''^'     "flh^'^y      "fjh^'^^       O. 


The  absolute  maximum  bending  moment  may  be  found  as 
follows : 

For  a  given  value  of  x  the  bending  moment  (see  eq.  (19) )  is 
a  maximum  when 

;?.  +  (/-«/)(/- ^)  =  o, 

or 

Hence,  the  maximum  bending  moment 

-  +  2  /  -  tt;  "■  ^  8     /»  -  4/^  +  2^'  • 

It  will  be  an  absolute  maximum  for  a  value  of  x  found  by  put 
ting  its  differential  with  respect  to  x  equal  to  nil. 
This  differential  easily  reduces  to 

zx*  -  gix^  +  erx  -  /•  =  o. 

4r  =  |/  is  an  approximate  solution  of  this  equation,  and  the  cor- 
responding maximum  bending  moment  =  Tyir^'''* 

The  preceding  calculations  show  that  at  every  point  in  its 
length  the  truss  may  be  subjected  to  equal  maximum  shears  and 
equal  maximum  bending  moments  of  opposite  signs. 

Again,  it  may  be  easily  shown,  in  a  similar  manner,  that 
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when  a  single  weight  W  travels  over  the  truss, 

the  maximum  positive  shear  at  a  distance  m  from  A 

W 

the  maximum  mgative  shear 

W 
either  =  -Tr(/'  —  5/^+  4^*) 

I   W 
or  =  -  y  (3/  -  4^)  ; 

and  the  maximum  bending  moment 

W 

=  ±7r^/-^)(/-2^), 

12.  Suspension-bridg-e  Loads.— The  heaviest  distribute 
load  to  which  a  highway  bridge  may  be  subjected  is  that  du 
to  a  dense  crowd  of  people,  and  is  fixed  by  modern  Frcnc 
practice  at  82  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Probably*  howevcrjl  i 
unsafe  to  estimate  the  load  at  less  than  from  100  to  140  lbs.  ] 
square  foot,  while  allowance  has  also  to  be  made  for  the  co 
centration  upon  a  single  wheel  of  as  much  as  36,000  Ibs.*^ 
perhaps  more. 

A  moderate  force  repeatedly  applied  will,  if  the  intcnr*!^ 
between  the  blows  corresponds  to  the  vibration  interval  o 
chain,   rapidly  produce   an    excessive   oscillation  (Chap. 
Cor.  2,  Art.  24).     Thus,  a  procession  marching  in  step 
a  suspension-bridge  may  strain  it  far  more  intensely  1 
dead  load,  and  will  set  up  a  synchronous  vibration  which  oia)~ 
prove   absolutely   dangerous.      For   a   like   reason   the  wia 
usually  sets  up  a  wave-motion  from  end  to  end  of  a  bridge. 

The  factor  of  safety  for  the  dead  load  of  a  suspcnsion-bnd 
should  not  be  less  than  2^  or  3,  and  for  the  live  load  it 
advisable  to  make  it  6.  With  respect  to  this  point  it  may  te 
remarked  that  the  efficiency  of  a  cable  does  not  depend  » 
upon  its  ultimate  strength  as  upon  its  limit  of  elastidtfi 
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and  so  long  as  the  latter  is  not  exceeded  the  cable  remains  un- 
injured.  For  example,  the  breaking  weight  of  one  of  the  1 5*inch 
cables  of  the  East  River  Bridge  is  estimated  to  be  12,000  tons^ 
its  limii  of  elasticity  being  81 18  tons  ;  so  that  with  i^  only  as  a 
factor  of  safety,  the  stress  would  still  fall  below  the  elastic 
limit  and  have  no  injurious  effect.  The  contsptuai  application 
of  such  a  load  would  doubtless  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

The  dip  of  the  cable  of  a  suspension-bridge  usually  varies 
from  ^to  ^  oi  the  span,  and  is  rarely  as  much  as  ^,  except 
for  small  spans.  Although  a  greater  ratio  of  dip  to  span  would 
give  increased  economy  and  an  increased  limiting  span,  the 
passage  of  a  live  load  would  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  dis- 
tortion  of  the  chains  and  a  larger  oscillatory  movement. 
Steadiness  is  therefore  secured  at  the  cost  of  economy  by 
adopting  a  comparatively  flat  curve  for  the  chains, 

13.  Modifications  of  the  Simple  Suspension-bridge. — 
The  disadvantages  connected  with  suspension-bridges  are  ver>' 
great.  The  position  of  the  platform  is  restricted,  massive 
anchorages  and  piers  are  generally  required,  and  any  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  load  produces  a  sensible  deformation  in 
the  structure.  Owing  to  the  want  of  rigidity,  a  considerable 
vertical  and  horizontal  oscillatory  motion  may  be  caused,  and 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  bridge  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  neutralize  the  tendency  to  oscillation. 

{a)  The  simplest  improvement  is  that  shown  in  Fig,  472, 
where  the  point  of  the  cable  most  liable  to  deformation  is 
attached  to  the  piers  by  short  straight  chains  AB. 


Fig. 


{h)  A  series  of  inclined  stays,  or  iron  ropes,  radiating  from 
the  pier-saddles,  may  be  made  to  support  the  platform  at  a 
number  of  equidistant  points  ( Fig,  473).  Such  ropes  were  used 
in  the  Niagara  Bridge,  and  still  more  recently  in  the  East  River 
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Bridge.  The  lower  ends  of  the  ropes  are  generally  made  fast 
to  the  top  or  bottom  chord  of  the  bridge-truss,  so  that  the  cor. 
responding  chord  stress  is  increased  and  the  neutral  axis  pro* 
portionately  displaced.  To  remedy  this,  it  has  been  propoftwl 
to  connect  the  ropes  with  a  horizontal  tie  coincident  in  position 
with  the  neutral  axis.     Again,  the  cables  of  the  Niagara  and 


Fig,  473. 

East  River  bridges  do  not  hang  in  vertical  planes,  but  are 
dined  inwards,  the  distance  between  them  being  greatest 
the  piers  and  least  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  This  drawing  In 
adds  greatly  to  the  lateral  stability,  which  may  be  still  further 
increased  by  a  series  of  horizontal  ties. 

{c)  In   Fig.  474  two  cables  in  the  same  vertical  plane  arc 
diagonally  braced  together.    In  principle  this  method  is  siraik 


F»0    474. 

to  that  adopted  in  the  stiff ening truss  {^^\^c'w%%^A  in  Art.  \\)M^ 
is  probably  less  efficient  on  account  of  the  flexible  characterc 
the  cables,  altliough  a  slight  economy  of  material  might  doubfc 
less  be  realized.     The  braces  act  both  as  struts  and  tics,  an 
the  stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected  may  be  easily  calc 
lated. 

{d)  In  Fig.  475  a  single  chain  is  diagonally  braced  to  the 
platform.    The  weight  of  the  bridge  must  be  sufficient  to  insure 


Pia  475- 


that  no  suspender  will  be  subjected  to  a  thrust^  or  the  cffidcftc 
of  the  arrangement  is  destroyed.     An  objection  to  this  as ' 
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as  to  the  preceding  method  is  that  the  variation  in  the  curva- 
ture of  the  chain  under  changes  of  temperature  tends  to  loosen 
and  strain  the  joints. 

The  principle  has  been  adopted  (Fig.  476)  with  greater  per- 
fection in  the  construction  of  a  foot-bridge  at  Frankfort.     The 


Fig.  47<S. 


girder  is  cut  at  the  centre,  the  chain  is  hinged,  and  the  rigidity 
is  obtained  by  means  of  vertical  and  inclined  braces  which  act 
both  as  struts  and  ties, 

{e)  In  Fig.  477  the  girder  is  supported  at  several  points  by 


FtG,  477, 


straight  chains  running  directly  to  the  pier-saddles,  and  the 
chains  are  kept  in  place  by  being  hung  from  a  curved  chain  by 
vertical  rods, 

(/)  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  a  stiff  inverted  arched 
rib  of  wrought-iron  instead  of  the  flexible  cable.  All  straining 
action  may  be  eliminated  by  hinging  the  rib  at  the  centre  and 
piers,  and  the  theory  of  the  stresses  developed  in  this  tension 
rib  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  arched  rib,  except  that 
the  stresses  are  reversed  in  kind* 

ig)  The  platform  of  every  suspension-bridge  should  be 
braced  horizontally.  The  floor-beams  are  sometimes  laid  on 
the  skew  in  order  that  the  two  ends  of  a  beam  may  be  sus- 
pended from  points  which  do  not  oscillate  concordantly,  and 
also  to  distribute  the  load  over  a  greater  length  of  cable. 
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kxampl.es. 

1.  The  span  of  a  suspension-bridge  is  200  ft*,  the  dip  of  the  chains i 
80  fL,  and  the  weight  of  the  roadway  is  1  ion  per  foot  run.    Find  thct 
sions  at  the  middle  and  ends  of  each  chain.  Ans.  31 }  tons ;  $8.94  tons, 

2.  Assuming  that  a  steel  rope  (or  a  single  wire)  will  bear  a  tension  < 
15  tons  per  square  inch,  show  that  it  will  safely  bear  its  own  weight  ovtr 
a  span  of  about  one  miie»  the  dip  being  one-fourteenth  of  the  span. 

Am.  Max.  tension  s  33*074  Ib^ 

3.  Show  that  a  steel  rope  of  the  best  quality,  with  a  dip  of  onc-sevcnd 
of  the  span,  will  not  break  until  the  span  exceeds  7  miles,  the  uliimA 
strength  of  the  rope  being  60  tons  per  square  inch. 

Ans,  Max.  tension  =  59.545  tons  per  square  inch, 

4.  The  river  span  of  a  suspension-bridge  is  930  ft.  and  weighs  % 
tons*  of  which  1439  tons  are  borne  by  stays  radiating  from  the  sumn 
of  each  pier,  while  the  remaining  weight  is  distributed   between  (o 
15-in.  steel- wire  cables,  producing  in  each  at  the  piers  a  tension  of  JO64 
tons,     rind  the  dip  of  the  cables.  Ans.  6644  ft 

The  estimated  maximum  traMc  upon  the  river  span  is  1311  tool 
uniformly  distributed.     Determine  the  increased  stress  in  the  cabki^ 

Aks,  5964  too& 
To  what  extent  might  the  traffic  be  safely  increased,  the  lioitt  < 
elasticity  of  a  cable  being  8n6  tons,  and  its  breaking  stress  1 2.300  tantl 

Ans,  To  13,303  tons  uniformly  distributei. 

5.  If  the  span=/,  the  total  uniform  load  ^  f r.  and  the  dip* 

show    that    the    maximum    tension  =:  1.58  fi'^  the    minimum   te 
=  1,5  U\  the  len{»th  t»f  the  chain  ==  koiSA  and  find  the  increase  d <!l1 
corresponding  to  an  elongation  of  1  in.  in  the  chain. 

6.  A  cable  weighing  p  lbs.   per  lineal  foot  of  length  is  stretched! 
twcen  supports  in  the  same  horizontal  line  and  20  ft.  apart.     II  ihci 
imum  deflection  is  i  ft,,  determine  the  greatest  and  least  tensicmt. 

Ans.  Parameter  m  =  100  ft.;  max,  tension  s  loo^/;  mlti.  I 
sion  =  too/. 

7.  A   light  suspension-bridge  carries  a  foot-path  8   ft.  wide  of< 
river  90  ft.  wide  by  means  of  eight  equidistant  suspending  rod*,  the  1 
being  10  ft.    Each  cable  consists  of  nine  straight  links.     Find  thcin 
lengths.     If  the  load  upon  the  platform  is  xio  lbs,  per  square  fcic4*l 
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f  one-fourth  of  the  load  is  borne  by  the  piers,  find  the  sectional  areas 
of  the  several  links,  allowing  io.cxx>  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Afts.  Lengths  in  ft,,  ro;    10.049;  10.198;  10.44;  io.77- 

Tensions  in  lbs,.  45000;  45O0|/7or:  4500^' 104^  4500^^109; 

4S0O  V116. 
Areas  in  sq.  in.,  4,5;  4-5=-;  4  59^  4.698;  4,847. 

8.  A  suspension-bridge  of  200  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  dip  has  48  sus- 
penders on  each  side;  the  dead  weight  =  3000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot ;  the 
live  load  =  2000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  Find  the  maximym  puli  on  a  sus- 
pender, the  maximum  bending  moment  and  the  maximum  shear  on  the 
siififcning  truss.  Also,  find  the  elongitiion  in  the  chain  due  to  the  live  load. 

_  Ans.  Max.  pull  =  12,500  lbs.;  max.   shear  ==  30,000  lbs.;  max. 

B.M.  —  i,o66,666f  ft. -lbs. ;  elongation  ^  89,600.000  h-  EA,  A 
being  sectional  area  of  a  cable»  and  E  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity, 

9.  A  foot-path  8  ft.  wide  is  10  be  carried  over  a  river  100  ft.  wide  by 
o  cables  of  uniform  sectional  area  and  having  a  dip  of  10  ft.  Assum- 
ing the  load  on  the  platform  to  be  112  lbs.  per  square  foot,  find  the 
greatest  pull  on  the  cables,  their  sectional  area,  length,  and  weight, 
(Safe  stress  =  8960  lbs,  per  square  inch  ;  specific  weight  of  cable  =  4S0 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot.) 

^^L  Ans.  H  =  -7=:  r=  56,000  lbs.;  area  =6,73  sq.  in.; 

^H  V29 

^^m  length  =^  1024  ft.;  weight  ~  2302,65  lbs. 

^™  10.  Find  the  depression  in  the  cables  in  the  last  question  due  to  an 
increment  of  length  under  a  change  of  60°  F,  from  the  mean  temperature. 
(Coefficient  of  expansion  =1  ^  144000.)  Am,   .0S02  ft. 

II.  Each  side  of  the  platform  of  a  suspension-bridge  for  a  span  of  100 
ft.  is  carried  by  nine  equidistant  suspenders.  Design  a  stitTentng  truss  for 
a  live  load  of  1000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  determine  the  pull  upon  the 
suspenders  due  to  the  live  |i>ad  when  the  load  produces  (i)  an  ahsotule 
maximum  shear;  (2)  an  absolute  maximum  bending  moment* 

Ans.  Max.  shear  =  6250  lbs.;  max.  B.M.  =  92,592]^  ft.-lbs.;  pull 

^H  on  suspender  =  (i)  2777J  lbs.,  (2)  =  i85iff  lbs.  or  37034!  lbs. 

^H    12.  In  a  suspension-bridge  (recently  blown  down)  each  cable  was  de- 

^Hlgned  to  carr>'^  a  total  load  of  84  tons  (including  its  own  weight).  The 
distance  between  the  piers  ^  1270  ft.;  the  deflection  of  the  cable  ^91  ft. 
Find  {a)  the  length  of  the  cable;  {b)  the  pull  on  the  cable  at  the  piers 
and  at  the  lowest  point ;  {c)  the  amounts  by  which  these  pulls  are  changed 
by  a  variation  ol  40*  F.  from  the  mean  temperature  ;  id)  the  tension  in 
the  back-stays. assuming  them  to  be  approximately  straight  and  inclined 
the  vertical  at  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  f . 
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Ahs.—M  1287.4(1.;  (d)  /{= =  146^^  tons;  (r)  depression  doe 

lochangeof  leiup.=  .936  ft.  and  amount  of  change  in  /^=  —  ^ 

=  !^  tons,  in   7'=k45  ^ons;   (^)  394.55   tons,  ncgleciing  pterj 
friction. 

13.  Tl»e  platform  of  the  bridge  in  tlie  preceding  question  wsis  bung 
from  the  cables  by  means  of  480  suspenders  (240  on   each  side;.    Find  1 
the  pull  on  each  suspender  and  the  total  length  of  the  suspenders,  tbfi  j 
lowest  point  of  a  cable  being  14  ft.  above  the  platform.  1 

Ans,  .55  ton  ;  io,565}j)  ft     j 

14.  A  suspension-bridge  has  a  dip  of  10  ft.  and  a  span  of  500  fL  Find 
the  increase  of  dip  due  to  a  change  of  100''  F.  from  the  mean  tempera* 
lure,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  being  .00125  P^*"  ^^^^  f*- 

vfjfX.    1,17  fl- 

Also*  find  the  corresponding  flange  stress  in  the  stiffening  inw. 
which  is  12^  ft.  deep,  the  coetlicicnt  of  elasticity  bemg  gooo  tons, 

Ans,  6.24  tons^ 

1 5.  The  ends  of  a  cable  are  attached  to  saddles  free  to  move  borift>i»* 
tally.  IfJrtisihe  horizontal  movement  of  each  saddle  due  to  tlic  es* 
pansion  of  the  cables  in  the  side  spans,  and  if  -i5"is  the  extension  of  the 
chain  between  the  two  saddles,  show  that  tlic  increment  of  the  dip  (4^  if 
approxtmately 

16.  The  platform  of  a  suspension -bridge  of  150  ft.  span  is  suspendcti 
from  the  two  cables  by  88  vertical  rods  (44  on  each  side)  :  the  dip  of  tk 
cables  is  15  ft.;  there  are  two  stiffening  trusses  ;  the  dead  weight  is  2Ufi 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  of  which  otu-kalf  is  divided  equally  between  the  t»o 
piers.  Find  the  stresses  at  the  middle  and  ends  of  the  cables  when i 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  78,750  lbs.  covers  one  half  of  the  brwl?*- 
Also,  fiiid  the  maximum  shears  and  bending  moments  to  which  the  stiil* 
cning  trusses  arc  subjected  when  a  live  load  of  1050  lbs.  per  lincjil  foc< 
crosses  the  bridge. 


Am.  Pull  on  suspender  =  2741 1  lbs. ; 


r29 
Max.  shear  on  each  truss  at  centre  and  due  to  7Sv75olte> 

=  98431  Ihs.  =ihai  due  to  1050 lbs,  per  lineal  tooL 
Max.  B.  M.  due  to  78,750  lbs,  is  at  centre  of  loaded  ao<l  «*" 

loaded  halves  and  =  184. 570,*,  ft,*lb6, 
Abs.  max,  B,M.  due  to  1050  lbs.  per  lineal  fom  Ual  point!  j 

of  insection  and  =  2(8.75oft.*lbs. 
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ly.  Solve  the  preceding  question  when  the  trusses  are  hinged  at  the 
centre* 

Ans.  Pull  on  suspender  =  2741!  lbs* ;  H  —  --=  r  =  i54,2i8J  lbs* 

Max.  shear  due  to  78.750  lbs.  =  9843}  lbs,  at  centre  of 
span  and  at  end  of  loaded  half  of  bridge ;  max.  shears 
due  to  1050  lbs.  per  lineal  £001  =  13.125.  5906J.  4921^^, 
8305^^9.  and  9843}  lbs.  at  ends  of  the  half  truss  and  at 
the  points  dividing  the  half  span  into  four  equal  seg- 
ments. 

Max.  B.  M.  due  to  78.750  lbs,  is  at  centre  of  half  truss  and 
=  184,570,^  ft.'lbs.  Max.  B.  M.  due  to  1050  lbs.  per  lineal 
fool  =  i76ji50jSI,  221,4841,  and  153.80SJI  ft.-lbs.  at  points 
dividing  the  half  truss  into  four  equal  segments. 

18,  Show  that  the  total  extension  of  a  cable  of  uniform  sectional  area 
under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  it j tensity  w  is 


/being  the  span  and  //  the  dip. 
I      19.  The  dead  weight  of  a  suspension-bridge  of  1600  ft.  span  is  \  ton 


per  lineal  foot  \  the  dip  = 


span 
13  ' 


Find  the  greatest  and  least  pulls  upon 


rne  of  the  chains.  The  ends  of  the  chains  are  attached  to  saddles  on 
rollers  on  the  top  of  piers  50  ft.  high,  and  the  back-stays  are  anchored 
50  ft.  from  the  foot  of  each  pien  Find  the  load  upon  the  piers  and  the 
pull  upon  the  anchorage. 

Ans,  255  tons  ;  243}  tons  ;  637!  tons  ;  344. 6- tons. 

20.  A  bridge  444  ft*  long  consists  of  a  central  span  of  180  ft.  and  two 
fide  spans  each  of  132  ft. ;  each  side  of  the  platform  is  Suspended  by 
ertical  rods  from  two  iron -wire  cables  ;  each  pair  of  cables  passes  over 
two  masonry  abutments  and  two  piers,  the  former  being  24  ft.  and  the 
latter  39  ft,  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  lowest  point  of  the 
cables  in  each  span  is  19  ft.  above  the  ground  surface;  at  the  abutments 
the  cables  are  connected  with  straight  wrought* iron  chains,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  attached  to  ancliorages  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  66  ft. 
from  the  foot  of  each  abutment ;  the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge  is  3500 
lbs.  per  lineal  fooi»  and  the  bridge  is  covered  with  a  proof  load  of  4500 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot.     Determine — 

{a^  The  stresses  in  the  cables  at  the  points  of  support  and  at  the 
[lowest  points. 

(^>  The  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  cables  (i)  if  of  uniform  sec- 
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lion  throughout ;  (3)  if  each  section  is  proportioned  to  the  poll  acron  XL 
(Unit  stress  =  14.958  lbs.  per  square  inch.) 

if)  The  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  cables  and  the  correspondiDg 
depression  of  the  platform  at  the  centre  of  each  span,  due  (i;  to  a  change 
of  60'  F.  from  the  mean  temperature ;  (2)  to  the  totaj  load,  £  being 
30,000.000  lbs. 

{d)  The  pressure  and  bending  moment  at  the  foot  of  ptcr* 

ie)  The  mass  of  masonry  in  the  anchorage  necessary  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  overturning  and  10  horizontal  displacement. 

Data. — Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot  =  128  lbs. ;  safe  compress 

sive  stress   per  square   foot  =  12,000  lbs*  :   coefficient  of  friction  =76, 

deviation  of  centre  of  pressure  in  base  of  pier  from  centre  of  figure  =1 

X  thickness  of  base, 

22  ti 

Am.i-'ia)  Side  span,  T^—j^  —  Hx  =  387.200  lbs.  ^  7^-7= ,    Ti 

and  T%  being  the  tensions  in  a  cable  at  summiu  of 

9 
•  low  and  high  piers,  respectively :  centre  span.  r-7= 

^  405,000  lbs.  =  M  r  being  tension  at  summit  of  high 
pier. 
ip)  Side  span  :  Length  =  135  A  ^^»  •  *cc*»  *"*  ^^  summit 
of  high  pier  =  2843  sq,  in, ;  weight  if  of  uniform  section 
=  12,834  lbs,,  if  proportioned  to  pull  =  11.710  lbs. 
Centre  span  :  Length  =  iSsff  ft, :  sect,  area  at  summit 
of  pier  =  29.6  sq.  in.;  weight  if  of  uniform  scctio« 
=  18,361  lbs.,  if  proportioned  to  pull  =  17,267  lbs, 
{€)  (I)  .0594  ft,  for  side  span  and  ,0775  f^-  ^^^  centre  span; 

(2)  ,067s  '*     *'      "        '*      "     -^^^j  *'     ** 
(</)  High  pier:    Overturning   moment  =  694,200  ft -Ihs^i  ( 
bearing    area    at    summits  iiSf    sq,  ft.;  tbicknai 
=  8  ft. ;    uniform  width  =  14}  ft,;  thickness  of  btse 
ss  10,7  ft. ;  weight  of  pier  =  692,348.8  lbs. ;  total  pres^ 
sure  on  base  =  2.1 16.348.8  Ihs. 
(r)  Weight  to  resist  upward  pull  =29,333!  Ib?^;  weight] 
to  resist  horizontal  displacement  =  509.474  lbs. 
3f .  In  the  preceding  question,  if  the  piers  are  wrought-iron  oscillftt* 
'^^Qg  columns,  and  if  equilibrium,  under  an  unequally  distrthuied  load.  i»] 
iliftintained  by  connecting  the  heads  of  the  columns  with  each  'Hbcr  *n«l| 
with  the  abutments  by  iron-wire  stays,  determine  the  proper  dimension 
of  the  stays,  assuming  them  approximately  straight.    Assume  that  the 
proof  load  covers  Ut\  a  side  span ;  \h)  two  side  spans;  fr)  the  centre  spao- 
"  centre  \ 


(« 

w 


stays 


span ; 


350  1 
double  that  in  (4). 


sidt  span     s  94^432  tba. 
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22.  A  floating  landing-stage  is  held  in  position  by  a  number  of  4^- 
in.  steel-wire  cables  anchored  to  the  shore,  a  shoreward  movement  being 
prevented  by  rigid  iron  booms,  pivoted  at  the  ends  and  stretching  from 
shore  to  stage.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  shore  and  stage  at- 
tachments of  the  cables  is  50  ft.,  and  the  horizontal  distance  between 
these  points  is  150  ft.  The  horizontal  pull  u(>on  each  cable  is  1360  lbs. 
Find  the  length  of  the  cable,  and  the  tensions  at  the  points  of  attach- 
ment. (Weight  of  cable  =  490  lbs.  per  cubic  foot ;  form  of  cable  a  com- 
mon catenary.)  Ans,  342.82  ft.;  12,267.2  lbs.  and  10,132  lbs. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

ARCHES  AND  ARCHED   RIBS. 

I.  An   arch    may  be   constructed  of  masonry,  brickwork 
timber^  or  metaL 


Fig,  iji. 

In  the  figure  ABCD  represents  the  profile  of  an  arch.  The 
under  surface  AD  is  called  the  soffit  or  intrados.  The  upper 
surface  BC  is  sometimes  improperly  called  the  exiradas*  The 
highest  point  A^of  the  soffit  is  the  crown  or  kiy  of  the  arch. 
The  s/>riftgifigs  or  sknubacks  are  the  surfaces  AB^  DC  froni 
which  the  arch  springs,  and  the  haunches  arc  the  portions  of 
the  arch  half-way  between  the  springings  and  the  crown. 
Upon  each  of  the  arch  faces  stands  a  spandrii  wall,  and  the 
space  between  these  tw^o  external  spandrils  may  be  occupied 
by  a  scries  of  internal  spandrils  spaced  at  definite  distances 
apart,  or  may  be  filled  up  to  a  certain  level  with  iTiasonr>*  (Ic^ 
backing)  and  above  that  with  ordinary  ballast  or  other  rough 
material  {^\.c.,  filling), 

A  masonry  arch  consists  of  courses  of  wedge-shaped  blocks 
with  the  bed-joints  perpendiculan  or  nearly  so,  to  the  soffit 
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The  blocks  are  called  voussoirs,  and  the  voussoirs  at  the  crown 
are  the  keystones  of  the  arch. 

A  brick  arch  is  usually  built  in  a  number  of  rings. 

Consider  the  portion  of  the  arch  bounded  by  the  vertical 
plane  ATf  at  the  key  and  by  the  plane  AB. 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  R  at  KE^  the  reac- 
tion R^  at  ABy  and  the  weight  F,  of  the  portion  under  con- 
sideration and  its  superincumbent  load. 

Let  5  and  T  be  the  points  of  application  of  /?,  and  R, 
respectively. 

Let  the  directions  of  R^  and  R  intersect  in  a  point.  The 
direction  of  F,  must  also  pass  through  the  same  point. 

Taking  moments  about  5, 

Rp.  =  y.y., 

/,  and  J,  being  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  directions  of 
R  and  F,  from  5,  respectively. 

Similarly,  the  portion  KECD  of  the  arch  gives  the  equation 

F,  being  the  weight  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  /,,  j,  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  the  directions  of  R  and  F,  from  the 
point  of  application  V  oi  the  reaction  at  the  plane  DC. 

If  the  arch  and  the  loading  are  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  plane  KB, 

1^1  =  ^«»    .^'i  =>'»»     an<i  therefore  /,  =  A- 

Hence  the  direction  of  R  will  be  horizontal,  which  might  have 
been  inferred  by  reason  of  the  symmetry. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  reactions  are  indeterminate,  as  the 
positions  of  the  points  of  application  (5,  7",  V)  are  arbitrary, 
and  can  only  be  fixed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  stress  in  the  material  at  the  bounding  planes  ABy 
KE. 

2.  Equilibrated  Polygon  and  Line  of  Resistance. — 
Suppose  an  arch  divided  into  a  number  of  elementary  portions 
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ke\  Jt'e'^  .  •  •  (e.g.,  the  voussoirs  of  a  masonry  arch)  by  ai 
of  joints  if,  ke  ,  ,  . 


Ftc,  479- 


Ftc.  #8db 


Let  W^,  IF,,  ,  ,  ,  be  the  loads  directly  supported 
several  portions*     These  loads  generally  consist  of  the 
of  a  portion  (e.g.,  <t^^ +^he   weight  of  the  superinctiil 
mass  +  the  load   upon    the  overlying  roadway :    the  line 
action  of  the  loads  are.  therefore,  nearly  always  vertical 

Each  elementary  portion  may  be  considered  as  acted  upon] 
and  kept  in  equilibrium  by  thnr  forces,  viz.,  the  cxtern;il  load 
and  the  pressures  at  the  joints,     If  the  pressure  and  its  point 
of  application  at  any  given  joint  have  been  determined,  thcj 
pressures  and  the  corresponding  points  of  application  at  tbc 
other  joints  may  also  be  found. 

For,  let  I  2  3  4  *  ,.  be  the  line  of  loads,  so  that  12  =  W'** 

21=   W, 

Assume  that  the  pressure -P  and  its  pninf  of  jipptlcAtionr  i 
at  any  given  joint  ice  are  known,  H 

Draw  o  !  to  represent  P  in  direction  and  magnitude.  ^ 

Then  0  2  evidently  represents  the  resultant  of  /'and  W'*, i^^ 
direction  and  magnitude,  and  this  resultant  must  be  equal  anJH 
opposite  to  the  pressure  P^  at  the  joint  k*c\  ^ 

Hence,  a  line  n'n  drawn  through  «,  the  intersection  off 
and  W,,  parallel  to  2  0.  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  P^^^^ 
intersects  k'e'  in  the  point  of  application  r'  of  P^ 

Again,  o  5  represents  the  resultant  of  P^  and  W^  in  dif^* 
tion  and  magnitude,  and  this   resultant   must    be  equal  anJ^ 
opposite  to  the  pressure  /*,  at  the  joint  it'/^ 

The  line  «'«'  drawn  through  h\  the  intersection  of  Z*,^ 
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,  parallel  to  3  (X  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  P^  and  inter 
stf'e"  in  the  point  of  application  r"  of  /^,. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  a  series  of  points  of  application 
cemiTfs  of  resistance  r\  r\  r'\  ,  .  ,  may   be   found,   the 
ending  pressures  being  represented  by  02,  03,04,  •  .  . 
Th^  fofygom  of  pressures  formed  by  the  lines  of  action  of 
JP,,/^,,  .  .  .  is  termed  an  e^utVidraUJ po/j-^^ti^  and  is  a  funic* 
polygon  of  the  loads  ufK>n  the  several  portions. 
The  polygon  fonned  by  joining  the  points  r,  r\  r%  .  .  . 
cessively,  is  called  the  /ine  of  risistanee. 
In  the  limit,  when  the  joints  are  supposed  indefinitely  near, 
polygons  become  curves,  the  cur\-e  in  the  case  of  the 
|uilibrated  polygon  being  known  as  a  linear  arch. 

The  two  curves  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  supposed 

lentical,  and  they  will  exactly  coincide  if  the  joints  (of  course 

daginary  in  such  a  case)  are  made  parallel  to  the  lines  of 

action  of  the  external  loads.     This  may  be  easily  proved  as 

follows : 

Let  the  figure  represent  a  portion  of  an  arch  bounded  by 
the  joints  (imaginar>-)  Af,  JAV  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  external  loads,  which  will  be  assumed  vertical. 

Reduce  the  superincumbent  loads  to  an  equivalent  mass  of 
arch  material. 

Let  //,  e.g.,  be  the  depth  of  material  of  specific  weight  te^, , 
overlying  the  arch  at  any  given 
point,  and  let  Q  be  the  load  per 
unit  of  area  of  roadway. 

Also,  let  zv  be  the  specific 
weight  of  the  arch  material. 

Then  or,  the  equivalent  depth, 
is  given  by 


Fig.  4G1. 


wx  =  u\h  +  Q, 

If  the  value  of  x  is  deter- 
mined  at  different  points  along  the  arch,  a  pioTik  en  may  be 
obtained  definin^^  a  mass  ENne  of  arch  material  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  superincumbent  load.  Denote  the  weight 
of  the  mass  MKen  by  W, 
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Let  the  pressure  P  and  its  point  of  application   O  at  tl 
joint  KE  be  given. 

Take  O  as  the  origin,  the  line  OA  in  the  direction  of  F'U 
the  axis  of  x,  and  the  vertical  through  O  as  the  axis  of  /,  and 
let  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  two  axes. 

Let  the  lines  of  action  of  /*  and  l(^  intersect  in  G. 
line  of  action  of  their  resultant  will  intersect  MN'm  the  cent 
of  resistance  (?,, 

Let  Xy  Kbe  the  co-ordinates  of  O^, 

Let  z  be  the  depth  of  an  elementary  slice  of  thickness  < 
parallel  to  OK  at  any  abscissa  x.     Its  weight  =  t*'r./-r  ^ia  i 
Then 

W.  OG ^  fwziix  smB,x-  W{X-  AG\ 

But  yj^=  —   =  '-y,  since  the  triangle  AGO  is  cvidcntlj 

triangle  of  forces  for  the  forces  acting  upon  the  mass  und 
consideration. 
Also, 

W^    rwsdx,s\t\e. 


wsxdx ,  sin  ^ 


wx-  ivj-v 


xvs  sin  Bdx  —  PfA 


This  is  the  equation  to  the  line  of  resistance. 
Taking  the  differential  of  this  equation, 

w^X  sin  f^dX  =  Xws'  sin  ft/A'  +  IVdX  -  PdK 

z^  being  the  depth  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  X* 

dV       IV       AO,       ^        .^^ 
''dX=  P=  at:  "-'''' "^"^^^ 


Thus  the  tangents  to  the  curve  of   pressures  and  to 
cirr\'e  of  centres  of  pressure  at  any  given  point  coincide,  i 
til  ^  must  therefore  also  coincide. 
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3.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium. — Let  the  figure  represent 
a  portion  of  an  arch  of  thickness  unityy  between  any  two  bed- 
joints  {real  or  imaginary)  MN,  PQ. 

Let  Wh^  its  weight  together  with  that  of  the  superincum- 
bent  load.     Let  the  direction  of 
the  reaction  R'  at  the  joint  MN 
intersect  MN  in  m  and  the  direc- 
tion of  W^in  n.     For  equilibrium, 
the  reaction  R"  at  the  joint  PQ'^<^ 
must  also  pass  through  n.    Let  its     O^v 
direction  intersect  PQ  in  O,     In 
order  that  the  equilibrium  may  be 
stable,  three  conditions  must   be  ^^^  ^' 

fulfilled,  viz.  : 

First.  The  point  O  must  lie  between  P  and  Q,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  tendency  to  turn  about  the  edges  Pand  Q. 

Second,  There  must  be  no  sliding  along  PQ^  and  therefore 
the  angle  between  the  direction  of  R''  and  the  normal  to  PQ 
must  not  exceed  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  material  of  which 
the  arch  is  composed. 

N.B. — The  angle  of  friction  for  stone  upon  stone  is  about 

Third,  The  maximum  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  PQ 
must  not  exceed  the  safe  resistaiice  of  the  material. 

Further,  the  stress  should  not  change  in  character^  in  the 
case  of  masonry  and  brick  arches,  but  should  be  a  compression 
at  every  point,  as  these  materials  are  not  suited  to  withstand 
tensile  forces. 

The  best  position  for  O  would  be  the  middle  point  of  PQ, 
as  the  pressure  would  then  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
^rea  PQ,  It  is,  however,  impracticable  to  insure  such  a  dis- 
tribution, and  it  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  stress 
"Varies  uniformly. 

With  this  assumption,  let  iVbe  the  normal  component  of  R" . 

Let /be  the  maximum  compressive  stress,  i.e.,  the  stress  at 
^He  most  compressed  edge,  e.g.,  P, 

Let  OS  =  q  .  PQ,  S  being  the  middle  point  of  PQ,  and  q  a 
Coefficient  whose  value  is  to  be  determined. 
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PQ 

Then  if  PO  <  -^, 


N=i/.po=i/.pm-9)-r 


.PO>tf. 


iV  = 


I  +6^' 


and  in  the  limit  when  PO  ^=^  — -^  i.e,^  when  the  intensity  j 
stress  varies  uniformly  from/* at  Pto  ml  at  0, 

g^:^     and     N^^'^^ 

(See  Art.  i6,  Chap.  IV.) 

Similarly*  if  Q  is  the  most  compressed  edge,  the  lii 

position  of  0,  the  crntn^  of  nsistanct  or  pressun^  is  at  at 

PQ 
a  defined  by  QO'  =  ^. 

Hence,  as  there  shquld  be  no  tendency  on  the  pari  oJ  the 
joints  to  open  at  either  edge,  it  is  inferred  that  /V  or  Q(f 

PQ 
should  be  >  — ,  Le,,  that  the  point  O  should  lie  within  the 

midiiU  third  of  the  joint. 

Experience,    however,    shows     that    the    •*  middle  thin 
tlicory  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  problem j 
arch  stabihty,  and  that  its  chief  use  is  to  indicate  the  pr 
dimensions  of  the  abutments.     Joint  cracks  arc  to  be  found 
tTiore  than  90^  of  the  arches  actually  constructed,  and 
may  be  instanced  in  which  the  joints  have  opened  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  thrust  is  transmitted  through  the  edgflt 
In  Telford's  masonry  arch  over  the  Severn,  of   150  (t.  1 
Baker  discovered  that  there    had  been    a  settlement  (I J 
sufficient  to  induce  a  slight  rn*erse  curvature  at  tbc  crowns 
the  soflfit.     Again,  the  portion  of  the  centre  of  11 

joint  is  indeterminate,  and  it  is  therefore  impos 
useless  to  make  any  calculations  ais  to  the  maximum  imtfMjii}' 
of  stress  due  to  the  pressure  at   the  joint*     What  secflfts  lo 
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happen  in  practice  is,  that  the  straining  at  the  joints  generally 
exceeds  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  that  the  pressure  is  uni- 
formly distributed  for  a  certain  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
curve  of  pressures.  Thus,  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  stable 
arch  are  usually  determined  by  empirical  rules  which  have 
been  deduced  as  the  results  of  experience.  For  example. 
Baker  makes  the  following  statement : 

Let  T  be  the  thrust  in  tons  or  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of 
width  of  arch. 

Let  f  be  the  safe  working  stress  in  tons  or  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

An  arch  will  be  stable  if  an  ideal  arch,  with  its  bounding 

surfaces  at  a  minimum  distance  of  ---  from  the  curve  of  pres- 

sures,  can  be  traced  so  as  to  lie  within  the  actual  arch.  An 
advance  would  be  made  towards  a  more  correct  theory  if  it 
were  possible  to  introduce  into  the  question,  the  elasticity  and 
compressibility  of  the  materials  of  construction.  These  ele* 
mcnts,  however,  vary  between  such  wide  limits  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  stresses  derivable  from  their 
values. 

4.  Joint  of  Rupture, — ^Let  i  2,  3  4  be  the  bounding  surfaces 
between  which  the  curve  of  pressures  must  lie,  and  let  4  be 


I 


Fig.  483* 

the  centre  of  pressure  at  the  crown.  A  series  of  curves  of 
pressure  may  be  drawn  for  the  same  given  load,  but  with 
different  values  of  the  horizontal  thrust  //. 

Let  4jr/  be  that  particular  curve  which  for  a  value  //of  the 
horizontal  thrust  is  tangent  to  the  surface  1  2  atjr ;  the  joint  at 
X  is  called  the  Joifit  of  rupture. 

The    angle   which    the   joint  of   rupture   makes  with    the 
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horizontal   is   about  30*  in  semicircular  and  45^  in 
arches. 

The  position  of  the  joint  hi  any  given  arch  may  be  lenta-' 
lively  found  as  follows: 

Let/ be  any  joint  in  the  surface  i  2. 

Let  IF  be  the  weight  upon  the  arch  between  y  and  L 

Let  X  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  y  and  the  ccnti 
of  gravity  of  fK 

Let  y  be  the  vertical  distance  between  y  and  4. 

It  will  also  be  assumed  that  the  thrust  at  4  is  horitontal. 

If  the  curve  of  pressure  be  now  supposed  to  pass  through] 
y,  the  corresponding  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust  k  is  giv 
by 

kY=  WX. 

By  means  of  this  equation,  values  of  //  may  be  calculates 
for  a  number  of  joints  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  haunch,  an 
the  greatest  of  these  values  will  be  the  horizontal  thrust  Hh 
the  joint  x.     This  is  evident,  as  the  curve  of  pressure  for 
smaller  value  of  h  must  necessarily  fall  below  4xy. 

When  this  happens,  the  joints  will  tend  to  open  at  ih 
lower  edge  of  the  joint  1  4  and  at  the  upper  edges  of  the  jointJ 
at  X  and  at  2  3.  so  that  the  arch  may  sink  at  the  crown  ao 
spread,  unless  the  abutments  and  the  lower  portions  ol 
arch  are  massive  enough  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

If  the  curve  of  pressure  fall  abm^t  4xj\  an  amount  of  back 
ing  sufficient  to  transmit  the  thrust  to  the  abutments  must! 
provided*  The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  a  umfonn  ifl 
crease  in  the  thickness  of  the  arch  ring,  or  by  a  gradual  in 
from  the  crown  to  the  abutments. 

For   example,  the   uppcf] 
face  (extrados)  of  the  ring  fo 
arch    with    a    semictreular 
A  KB,  having  its  centre 
be    delineated    in    the    i   .. 
manner: 
*''^'  ***  Let  X  define  the  joint  of 

ture  in  the  soffit ;     then  ^d?x  =  30^ 
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be   the 


♦y.. 


s 1- 


r" 


In  Ox  produced  take  ;ry  =  2  X  KD,  KD  being  the  thick- 
ness at  the  crown. 

The  arc  Dx'  of  a  circle  struck  from  a  centre  in  DO  pro- 
duced may  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
ring,  and  the  remainder  may  be  completed  by  the  tangent  at 
;r'  to  the  arc  Dx' . 

5.  Minimum  Thickness  of  Abutment. — Let 
resultant  thrust  at  the  horizontal  joint  BC  ot  a 
rectangular  abutment  ABCD, 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  its  point  of  applica^  -^. 
tion  from  B. 

Let  //  and  V  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  T. 

L«t  w  be  the  specific  weight  of  the  material 
in  the  abutment. 

Let  //  be  the  height  AB  of  the  abutment. 

Let  t  be  the  width  AD  of  the  abutment.  Fig.  485. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  turn  about  the 
toe  Dj  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  abutment  with  respect 
to  D  plus  the  moment  of  V  with  respect  to  D  must  be  greater 
than  the  moment  of  H  with  respect  to  D.    Or, 


wht'^+  V{t-y)>  Hh, 


or 


wh 


w       wh' 


w'h' 


This  relation  must  hold  good  whatever  the  height  of  the 
abutment  may  be ;  and  if  h  is  made  equal  to  00 , 


t> 


V    w 


which  defines  a  minimum  limit  for  the  thickness  of  the  abut- 
ment. 
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6.  Empirical  Formulae* — In  practice    the  thickness  I  at 

the  crown  is  often  found  in  terms  of  s,  the  span,  or  in  terms  of 
/o,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown,  from  the  fomnulx 

t  :=.  cVs^     or    /  ==  Vcf^ 
t,  s,  and  P  being  all  in  feet,  and  c  being  a  constant. 

According  to  Dupuit,  /  —  .36  |/7for  a  full  arch  j 

/  =  ,27  is  for  a  segmental  arch* 

According  to  Rankine^    =  V'.i  2ft  for  a  single  arch ; 

/  ^  Va^p  for  an  arch  of  a  series. 

7.  Examples  of  Linear  Arches,  or  Curves  of  Pressure. 
{a)  Linear  Arch  in  the  Form  of  a  Parabola. — Suppose  that 

the  cable  in  Art.  4,  Chap.  XII,  Case  B»  is  exactly  invwtcd 
and  that  it  is  stiffened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  distortion. 
Suppose  also  that  the  load  still  remains  a  uniformly  distributed 
weight  of  intensity  w  per  horizontal  unit  of  length*  Atimst 
will  now  be  developed  at  every  point  of  the  inv^rtid  able 
equal  to  the  tension  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  original 
cable.  Thus  the  inverted  parabola  is  a  linear  arch  suitable  for 
a  real  arch  which  has  to  support  a  load  of  intensity  w  per 
horizontal  unit  of  length. 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  =  H  =  u^p, 

p  being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown. 

{d)  Linear  Arch  in  the  Form  of  a  Catenary,     Tramfofmd 

Catenary. — If  the  cable  in  Art.  4,  Chap.  XIl.  Case  A,  is  in* 

^        J     Q  N      verted  and  stiffened  as  before,  a  linear 

arch  is  obtained  suitable  (or  a  ral 

arch  which  has  to  support  a  load  dis* 

tributed   in  such  a   manner  that  lie 

weight  upon  any  portion  AP  h  p«^ 

y  portional  to  the  length  of  AP.  and  i* 

in  fact  =/j.     The  area  OAPN  ^  m^ 

''"'  *'*^  Thus,  a  lamina  of  thickness  unity 

and  specific  weight  ii\  bounded  by  the  curve  AP^  the  dircdrit 

Oa\\  and  the  verticals  AO,  PN,  weighs  tvm^,  and  may  bt!  i:iken 
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to  represent  the  load  upon  the  arch  if  wms  =  /i,  Le.,  if  wm  =/, 
i.e.,  if  the  weight  of  m  units  of  the  lamina  is  w. 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  =  H  ^  wm  =  wp, 

the  radius  of  curvature  {p)  at  the  crown  being  equal  to  tn. 

A  disadvantage  attached  to  a  linear  arch  in  the  form  of  a 
catenary  lies  in  the  faci  that  only  ofu'  catenary  can  pass 
through  (wo  given  points,  whik,  in  practice,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary that  an  arch  shall  pass  through  t/tnr  points  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  given  rise  and  span.  This  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  tlie  iransfimncd  catenary. 

Upon  the  lamina  PAPNN  as  base,  erect  a  solid,  with  its 
horizontal  sections  all  the  same,  and,  for  simplicity,  with  its 
generating  line  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Cut  this  solid  by  a  plane  through  NN  inclined  at  atiy  re- 
quired angle  to  the  base.  The  intersection  of  the  plane  aT\d 
solid  will  define  a  transformed  catenary  7^'-^'/*',  or  a  new  linear 
arch,  and  the  shape  of  a  new  lamina  FA'FNN,  under  which 
the  arch  will  be  balanced.  This  is  evident,  as  the  new  arch  and 
lamina  are  merely  parallel  projections  of  the  original. 

The  projections  of  horizontal  lines  will  remain  the  same  in 
length. 

The  projections  of  vertical  lines  will  be  c  times  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  from  which  they  are  projected,  c  being  the  secant 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  cutting  plane  with  the  base. 

Let  X,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P'  of  the  frafis- 
formed  catenary. 

Let  jr,/ be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  corresponding  point  P 
in  the  catenary  proper. 

Let/r(?^  J-/. 
I  Then 


P'N 


Y_ 

y  ^  FN 

The  equation  to  the  catenary  proper  is 


(0 


(2) 
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Substituting  in  the  last  equation  the  value  q{ y  given  by  eq.  (t), 


H 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  transformed  catenary. 

With  this  form  of  linear  arch  the  depths  >/over  the  cro' 
and  y  over  the  springings,  for  a  span  2x,  may  be  assumed,  aild 
the  corresponding  value  uf  m  determined  from  eq.  (3), 
It  is  convenient,  in  calculating  m^  to  write  eq.  (3)  in  the 


in 


JogMlr+V^'- 


(4) 


The  slope  /'  at  P'  is  given  by 


tan 


s  being  the  length  AP  of  the  catenary  proper,  corrcspondmg_ 

to  the  length  A'P'  of  the  transformed  catenary. 

The  area  OA  'P'N=    j  '  Ydx  =  ^(^  -  T  ^)  =  Ms. 

The  triangle  P'TJV  is  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  portf< 
A'P\ 

The  triangle  PTN  is  a  triangle  of  forces  for  the  portion  APa 

(The  tangents  at  Pand  P'  must  evidently  intersect  .^^A' 
the  same  point  7".) 

Let  H'  be  the  horizontal  thrust  at  A\  //being  that  sd.A 

Let  P'  be  the  weight  upon  A'P\  /'being  that  upon  AP, 

Let  /f '  be  the  thrust  at  P\ 

Then  ^ 

P'  __  area  OA'FN     Ms      M 
P  ^  area  OAPN  ~  ms  ^  m  * 
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and  hence 

M       M 
P'  =  — /*=  —wms  =  wMs ; 
m         1ft 


Ms  ' 


V' 


M's^ 


^'=  //"  sec  /'  z=zwm\/  I  +  -j^  =  tt/  Vw*  +  M's^ . 

The  radius  of  curvature  p'  at  the  crown  =  -jr=r . 

.'.  H'  =  wMp'  =  If=  wp, 

and  the  radius  of  the  "  catenary  proper  "  is  M  times  the  radius 
of  the  transformed  catenary. 

The  term  *'  equilibrated  arch  "  has  generally  been  applied 
to  a  linear  arch  with  a  horizontal  extrados. 

(c)  Circular  and  Elliptic    Linear  Arches. — ^A  linear  arch 
which  has  to  support  an  external  ^ 

normal  pressure  of  uniform  inten- 
sity should  be  circular. 

Consider  an  indefinitely  small 
element  CD^  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  approximately 
straight.  "  p,;;  ^87. 

Let  the  direction  of  the  result- 
ant pressure  upon  CDy  viz.,  p  .  CD,  make  an  angle  6  with  OB. 

Let  CE,  DE  be  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projections  of 
CD. 

The  angle  DCE  =  0. 

The  horizontal  component  of  p .  CD  z=ip.  CD  cos  dz=ip,  CE. 

This  is  distributed  over  the  vertical  projection  CE. 

.'.  the  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure  =  /  .  CE  -=-  CE  =  /. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  vertical  intensity  of 
pressure  =  /. 
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Thus,  at  any  point  of  the  arch, 

the  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure 

=  vertical  intensity  =  normal  intensity  =/. 

Again,  the  total  horizontal  pressure  on  one-half  of  the  arch 

=  2{f,  CE)  =p^{CE)^pr^  H, 

and       the  total  vertical  pressure  on  one-half  of  the  arch 

=  2{>  .  DE)  —  p^{DE)  =pr  =  P. 

Hence,  at  any  point  of  the  arch  the  tangential  thrust  =j 

Next,  upon  the  semicircle  as  base,  erect  a  semi-cylinder^l 
Cut  the  latter  by  an  inclined  plane  drawn  through  a  Itiic  in  the 


^V 


\ 


rf 


Fig.  48I. 


plane  of  the  base  parallel  to  OA,     The  intersection  of  the< 
ting  plane  and  the  semi-cylinder  is  the  semi-ellipse  i?'-^^,  ui1 
which  the  vertical  lines  are  unchanged  in  length,  while  the 
lengths  of  the  horizontal  lines  are  c  times  the  lengths  of  thcJ 
corresponding  lines  in  the  semicircle,  c  being  the  secant  of  tli< 
angle   made  by  the  cutting   plane   with  the  base.     A  scmi-| 
elliptic  arch  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  forces  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected are  parallel  projections  of  the  forces  acting  upon  IhCj 
semicircular  arch. 

These  new  forces  are  in  equilibrium  (see  Corollarj*). 
Let  P^  ==  the  total  vertical  pressure  upon  one-half  of  the 
arch  ; 
H'  =  the  total  horizontal  pressure  upon  one-half  of  th< 
arch  ; 
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P 
p^  =  vertical  intensity  of  pressure  =  -^^, ; 

pj  =  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure  =  t=-t-. 

Then 

P'  =  P=I/=pr; (i) 

.,_Z1 ^ £L-t  (o\ 

^'  ~  OB'-c.OB~  cr-  c ^^' 

H'=zcH  =  cP  =  cP'] (3) 

,        H'       c.H     cpr  .  . 


Hence,  by  eq.  (3), 


H'  OB' 


P  '"  -  OA 


or,  the  total  horizontal  and  vertical  thrusts  are  in  the  ratio  of 
the  axes  to  which  they  are  respectively  parallel,  and,  by  eqs. 
(2)  and  (4), 

pJ-c'~OB'*' 

or,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  intensities  of  pressure  are  in  the 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  to  which  they  are  respectively 
parallel. 

Any  two  rectangular  axes  OG,  OK  in  the  circle  will  project 
into  a  pair  of  conjugate  radii  0G\  OK'  in  the  ellipse. 

LetC>C'  =  r.,  C»A:'  =  r,; 

Q  =  total  thrust  along  elliptic  arch  at  K; 

P  __       t(  «  «  4<  «         «(     y^ 

Then 

ff      r  ^    H      r 

'''R~r,' 
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or,  the  total  thrusts  along  an  elliptic  arch  at  the  extremities  oi 
a  pair  of  conjugate  radii  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  to  which 
they  are  respectively  parallel. 

The  preceding  results  show  that  an  elliptic  linear  arch  U 
suitable  for  a  load  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  intensities  (eqs.  (2)  and  (4))  at  any  point  of  the 
arch  are  unequal,  but  arc  uniform  in  direction  and  magnitude 

Corallary, — It  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  projected  forco 
acting  upon  the  elliptic  arch  are  in  equiiibrium. 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  for  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
circular  arch  may  be  written 


7*  being  the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  the  point  xy,  and  X,  K 
the  forces  acting  upon  the  arch  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and 
y,  respectively. 

If  V ,  A",  Y'  be  the  corresponding  projected  forces, 

^  =  J,    Xds^  cX'ds',     Yds  =  Y'di. 
Hence,  the  above  equations  may  be  written 

d\~,cdx^^cX'dif=^9, 
d^^,dy)    +    K'rf/  =  o; 

d[T'%)  +  rw  =  o. 

Hence,  the  forces  T\  X\  and  Y'  are  also  in  equilibriunu 


and 


or 


and 
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(^/)  Hydrostatic  Arch. — Let  the  figure  represent  a  portion 
of  a  linear  arch  suited  to  support  a  load 
which  will  induce  in  it  a  normal  pressure  at 
every  point.  The  pressure  being  normal 
has  ifo  tangential  component,  and  the 
thrust  (7")  along  the  arch  must  therefore  be 
everywhere  the  same. 

Consider  any  indefinitely  small  element 
CD. 

It  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  equal  ^^^'  *^* 

thrusts  (7")  at  the  extremities  C  and  Z?,  and  by  the  pressure 
/ .  CD.  The  intensity  of  pressure  /  being  assumed  uniform 
for  the  element  CD,  the  .line  of  action  of  the  pressure  / .  CD 
bisects  CD  at  right  angles. 

Let  the  normals  at  C  and  D  meet  in  (9, ,  the  centre  of 
curvature. 

Take  (9,C=  0,D  =  p,  and  the  angle  CO,D  =  2Ad. 

Resolving  along  the  bisector  of  the  angle  COJ)^ 

2Tsm  M^p.  CD—pp.2Ae, 
or 

2TAe^pp.2Ae\ 

and  hence, 

7"  = /p  =  a  constant.       .    .     .    (i) 

Thus,  a  series  of  curves  may  be  obtained  in  which  p  varies 
inversely  sisp,  and  the  hydrostatic  arch  is  that  curve  for  which 
the  pressure  p  at  any  point  is  directly  proportional  to  the  depth 
of  the  point  below  a  given  horizontal  plane. 

Denote  the  depth  by  y,  and  let  w  be  the  specific  weight  of 
the  substance  to  which  the  pressure/  is  due.     Then 

P'=^'^y> (2) 

and 

T  ■=  pp=^  wyp  =  a  constant.      .     .     •     (3) 
The  curve  may  be  delineated  by  means  of  the  equation 

yp  =  const (4) 
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It  may  be  shown,  precisely  as  in  Case  {c),  that  the  horizoni 
intensity  of  pressure  {/.) 


=  the  vertical  intensity  (/,)  =/. 


(5) 


Take  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  the  point  O  vertically" 

above  the  crown  of  the  arch,  in  the  given  horizontal  plane*  « 

Let  the  horizontal  line  through  O  be  the  axjs  of  x,  fl^ 

**      <*    vertical         **  **         "    "     **       '*    **  y,  ^^ 

Any  portion  AM  ol  the  arch  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the 

^__ _0 equal  thrusts  {T)  ^X  A  and  Ma 

and  by  the  resultant  load  P  upon* 
^  J/,  which  must  necessarily  act 
/  ^v         in  a  direction  bisecting  the  angle 

ANM. 
TiQ.4^,  Complete   the    parallelogram 

AM,  and  take  SN  =  NM  to  represent  T.      '  | 

The  diagonal  iVL  will  therefore  represent  P. 
Let  0  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  M  to  the  hori^j 
zontal 

The  vertical  load  upon  AM  =  vertical  component  of  P 

=  LK  =  T  sin  ^  =  pp  sin  0  =  wyp  sin  0  =  wjf^f^^  sin  ft  .    (6) 

^^,  p^  being  the  values  of/,  p,  respectively*  at  A, 

The  horizontal  load  upon^iT/=  horizontal  component  of  i^^ 

^JVK=SN-ICS=  r-  rcosff^2r(sin^" 

=  2pp  1  sm  -j    =  2wyp  sin  —  =;  2«iy,p,  ^sin  -1 . 
Again,  the  vertical  load  upon  AM  ^^^B 

=    /  *  pd^  —  ^*'  /    y^^^  =  ^<-^.Pt  sin  ^  ;.••••    •  T^^ 
the  horizontal  load  upon  AM 


I  Sin 
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Equation  (8)  also  shows  that  the  area  bounded  by  the  curve 
A  My  the  verticals  through  M  and  A,  and  the  horizontal 
through  C?  is  equal  to  7,p,  sin  ^.  and  is  therefore  proportional 
to  sin  0.  At  the  points  defined  by  d  z^  90°  the  tangents  to 
the  arch  are  vertical,  and  the  portion  of  the  arch  between  these 
tangents  is  alone  available  for  supporting  a  load.  The  vertical 
and  horizontal  loads  upon  one-half  the  arch  are  each  equal  to 

Corollary,—T\\^  relation  given  in  eq.  (i)  holds  true  in  any 
arch  for  elements  upon  which  the  pressure  is  wholly  normal 

This  has  been  already  proved  for  the  parabola  and  catenary, 
in  cases  {a)  and  {b). 

At  the  point  A'  of  the  elliptic  arch, 

Hence,  the  horizontal  thrust  at  A' 


{e)  Geastatic  Arch. — Thcgeosfatic  is  a  parallel  projection  of 
the  hydrostatic  arch. 

The  vertical  forces  and   the  lengths  of  vertical  lines  are 
unchanged. 

The  horizontal  forces  and  lengths  of  hori- 
zontal  lines   are   changed   in  a   given   ratio 

£  to    I, 

Let  B*A  be  the  half-geostatic  curve  de-  Fig.  491* 

rived  from  the  half-hydrostatic  curve  BA. 
The  vertical  load  on  AB' 

=lF  =  P—  thrust  along  arch  at  B\     •    .     ,    (i) 
The  horizontal  load  on  ^^ 

^  H'  ^  cH  =  thrust  along  arch  at  -4.  .    •    •    (2) 
The  new  vertical  intensity 

F  P         p^_p 


=  A'  = 


OB' ~ C.OB 


(3) 
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The  new  horizontal  intensity 
//'      cH 


-^'=OA  =  OA^'^'^'^- 


1^ 


Thus,  the  geostatic  arch  is  suited  to  support  a  load  so  y 
tributed  as  to  produce  at  any  point  a  pair  of  conjugate  pr 
ures;  pressures,  in  fact,  similar  to  those  developed  accordin 
to  the  theory  of  earthwork. 

Let  R^ ,  R^  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  geostatic  arc 
at  the  points  A,  B\  respectively,  and  let  r, ,  r^  be  the  nidii « 
curvature  at  the  corresponding  points  A,  /?  t>f  the  hydrostati( 
arch. 

The  load  is  wholly  normal  at  A  and  B\     Thus, 


Also, 


H'  ^  p;R,  =  ^R,  =  €H=  cpr,. 


cR,  =  r,. 


(^^ 


H  K 


I 


(/)  General  Case. — Let  the  figure  represent  any  Imc 
^  arch  suited  to  support  a  load  which  is  \ 
metrically  distributed  with  respect  to  ih 
crown  A^  and  which  produces  at  cvcr>^poifl 
of  the  arch  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressure 
the  one  horizontal  and  the  other  vertical 

Take  as  the  axis  of  j/  the  vertical  through 
the  crown,  and  as  the  axis  of  x  the  hori' 
FiG.49».  zontal  through  an  origin   Oat  a  given  di*- 

tance  from  A, 

Any  portion  AM  ol  the  arch  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  thc_ 

horizontal  thrust  ff  dt  A,  the  tangential  thrust  T  at  M, 

the  resultant  load  upon  ^43/,  which  must  necessarily  act  throug 

the  point  of  intersection  iV  of  the  lines  of  action  of  //  and  T 

Since  the  load  at  A  is  wholly  vertical,  //  is  given  by 
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p^  and  Po  being,  respectively,  the  vertical  intensity  of  pressure 
and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  A. 

Let  MN  =  T,  and  take  NS  =  If.. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  SAf;  the  diagonal  NL  is  the 
resultant  load  upon  AM  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

The  vertical  (ATZ)  and  the  horizontal  {KN)  projections  of 
NL  are,  therefore,  respectively,  the  vertical  and  korizontal 
loads  upon  AM. 

Denote  the  vertical  load  by  F,  the  horizontal  by  ^.     Then 

T^xne^KL^V^  f*p/lx, (2) 

and 

/r=  KN^  SN-^  SK^^H.-^  Fcot  »,    .    .    (3) 

B  being  the  angle  between  MN  and  the  horizon. 

pyy  the  vertical  intensity  of  pressure,  =  -j- (4) 

Px ,  the  horizontal   intensity  of  pressure 

dH           d  ,^^        ^  ,  . 

=  ^=-^^*=°*'^ <5) 

Example. — A  semicircular  arch  of  radius  r,  with  a  hori- 
zontal extrados  at  a  vertical  distance  R  from  the  centre. 
The  angle  between  the  radius  to  J/ and  the  vertical  =  6. 

/.  ;r  =  r  sin  6/,    y  =  R  —  r  cos  ft    .     .     .     (i) 

dx^rcosOdO,    dy^rsxriOde (2) 

py  =  wy  =  w{R  —  r  cos  6^, (3) 

w  being  the  specific  weight  of  the  load.     Hence, 

V—  wHiR  -  r  cos  e)r  cos  Odd 

f  ^   .    n      ^0       ^  sin  20\  ,  ^ 

=  wr\R  sxnd J.    ...    (4) 
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Equations  (3)  and  (4)  give  H\  for 

p^  ^  w{R  —  r) •••..*( 

and  hence 

H.  =  wr{R  -  r) (6|] 

pj, »  the  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure, 

d  ,^,        .IV  ( ^      r0  —  ^in9 cos  B 


-(,Vcote)^w[R-\ 


dy^  ^  \  2  sin  tf 


—  rcos< 


Rankine  gives  the  following  method  of  determining  whctbc 
a  linear  arch  may  be  adopted  as  the  intrados  of  a  realarcL"^ 
At  the  crown  ^i  of  a  linear  arch  ab  measure  on  the  normal  i 
length  ac^  so  that  c  may  fall  within   the  limits  required  tor 
stability  (e.g.,  within  the  middle  third). 

At  €  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  of  the  same  magnitud 
as  the  horizontal  thrust  H  at  a^  and  acting  at  right  angles  14 
ac<^  may  be  introduced  without  altering  the  equiUbrium. 

Thus  the  thrust  at  a  is  replaced  by  an  equal  thrust  at^ind 
a  right-handed  couple  of  moment  H ,  ac. 

Similarly,  the  tangential  thrust  7"  at  any  point  d  of  «' 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  and  parallel  thrust  at  t^  and  i 
couple  of  moment  T .  de. 

The  arch  will  be  stable  if  the  length  of  de,  which  is  nornul 
to  ab  at  d^  is  fixed  by  the  condition  T .  de  =i  H .  ac  and  if 
line  which   is  the  locus  of  e  falls  within  a  certain  area  \^.z\ 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring. 

8,  Arched  Ribs  in  Iron,  Steel,  or  Timber.— In  the  to 
lowing  articles,  the  term  arched  rib  is  applied  to  arches  con 
structed  of  iron,  steel,  or  timber.  The  coefficients  of  clastic 
are  known  quantities  which  are  severally  found  to  lie  bctwcc 
certain  not  very  wide  limits,  and  their  values  maybe  introduc 
into  the  calculations  with  the  result  of  giving  to  them  grcati 
accuracy.  There  are  other  considerations,  however,  involve 
in  the  problem  of  the  stability  of  arched  ribs  which  still  rend 
its  solution  more  or  less  indeterminate- 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  curve  of  pressure,  or  linear  . 
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is  a  funicular  polygon  of  the  extraneous  forces  which  act  upon 
the  real  arch.  It  is,  therefore,  also  the  bending-moment  cun^e^ 
drawn  to  a  definite  scale,  for  a  similarly  loaded  horizontal 
girder  of  the  same  span,  whose  axis  is  the  springing  line. 

When  the  arched  rib  carries  a  given  symmetrically  dis- 
tributed load,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  linear  arch  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  the  rib,  and  that  the  thrust  at  any  normal 
cross-section  is  axial  and  uniformly  distributed. 

The  total  stress  at  any  point  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
subsidiary  stresses,  of  which  the  most  important  are  :  (i)  a 
direct  thrust ;  (2)  a  stress  due  to  flexure ;  (3)  a  stress  due  to  a 
change  of  temperature.  Each  of  these  may  be  investigated 
separately,  and  the  results  superposed. 

9.  Bending  Moment  (itf)  and  Thrust  (T)  at  any  Point 
of  an  Arched  Rib  under  a  Vertical  Load. — Let  ABCh^  the 
axis  of  the  rib. 

Let  D  and  E  be  points  on  the  same  vertical  line,  E  being 


Fig.  493- 

on  the  axis  of  the  rib  and  D  on  the  linear  arch  for  any  given 
distribution  of  load. 

Resolve  the  reaction  at  A  into  its  vertical  and  horizontal 
components,  and  denote  the  latter  by  H, 

Since  all  the  forces,  excepting  //,  are  vertical,  the  difference 
between  the  moments  at  D  and  E  ■=  H ,  DE. 

But  moment  at  Z?  =  o.     Hence, 

moment  at  £  =  M=i  H.  DE. 

Let  the  normal  at  E  meet  the  linear  arch  in  ZX.  Then,  if 
T  is  the  thrust  along  the  axis  at  E, 

Tcos  DEZy  =  H=  '^f^^fw*  approximately, 

or 

H.DE^  T.UE^M. 
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10.  Rib  with   Hinged   Ends ;  Invariability  of  Span.— 
Let  ABC  be  the  axis  of  a  rib  supported  at  the  ends  on  pins  or 


—^   S 


J 


Fic.  «H* 


on  cylindrical  bearings.  The  resultant  thrusts  at  A  an 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  centres  of  rotation.  The 
vertical  components  of  the  thrusts  are  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding reactions  at  the  ends  of  a  girder  of  the  same  sp 
and  similarly  loaded,  and  H  is  given  by  the  last  equation 
the  preceding  article  when  DE  has  been  found. 

Let  ADCh%^  the  linear  arch  for  any  arbitrary  distributic 
of  the  load,  and  let  it  intersect  the  axis  of  the  rib  at  5. 
curvature  of  the  more  heavily  loaded  portion  AES  will  be 
flattened,  while  that  of  the  remainder  will  be  sharpened. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  E  of  the  axis  tcnd$  to_ 
change  the  inclination  of  the  rib  at  that  point. 

Let  the  vertical  through  E  intersect  the  linear  arch  iii^ 
and  the  horizontal  through  A  in  /^ 

Let  B  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  E  to  the  hori 
zontah 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  o(  the 
at£. 

Let  ds  be  an  element  of  the  axis  at  E, 

Change  of  inch  nation  at  E  =  d(f  ^  -pj  = -^ ^ 

If  this  change  of  curvature  were  effected  by  causing  tkc 
whole  curve  on  the  left  of  IS  to  turn  about  E  through  an  angle 
*/^,  the  horizontal  displacement  of  A  would  be 


EF.de  = 


H.DE.EF.ds 
EI  ' 
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This  IS  evidently  equal  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of 
Ey  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  displacements  of  all 
points  along  the  axis  is 


^.DE.  EF.  ds        PH.  DE .  EF.  ds 

^ 'Rf =./  RI =  ^' 


(I) 


since  the  length  -^  C  is  assumed  to  be  invariable. 

Thus,  the  actual  linear  arch  must  fulfil  the  condition  ex- 
pressed by  eq.  (i),  which  may  be  written 


/ 


DE.EF.ds 

-J =  0,       (2) 


since  H  and  E  are  constant. 

If  the  rib  is  of  uniform  section, /is  also  constant,  and  eq.  (2) 
becomes 

fOE.EF.ds^o (3) 

Also,  since  DE  is  the  difference  between  DF  and  EF^ 

J(PF  -  EF)EF.  ds  =  o  ^JdF.  EF.  ds^jEF^ds  (4) 

,Refnark. — Eq.  i  expresses  the  fact  that  the  span  remains 
invariable  when  a  series  of  bending  moments,  H .DE,  act  at 
points  along  the  rib.  These,  howe\^r,  are  accompanied  by  a 
thrust  along  the  arch,  and  the  axis  of  the  rib  varies  in  length 
with  the  variation  of  thrust. 

Let  H^  be  the  horizontal  thrust  for  that  symmetrical  loading 
which  makes  the  linear  arch  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  rib. 

Let  T^  be  the  corresponding  thrust  along  the  rib  at  E. 

The  shortening  of  the  element  ds  at  E  of  unit  section 

r—  T 

=        ^     'ds. 


Example  i.  Let  the  axis  of  a  rib  of  uniform  section  and 
hinged  at  both  ends  be  a  semicircle  of  radius  r. 

Let  a  single  weight  W  be  placed  at  a  point  upon  the  rib 
whose  horizontal  distance  from  O,  the  centre  of  the  span,  is  a. 
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Tbe  ''linear  arch '*  (or  bcndiii^-fiioaieiit  aavc|^ 
two  ftfsOglrt  koei  27^,  Z7C: 


Draw  any  vertical  line  intersecting  the  axis»  tiw  ii 
arch,  and  the  springing  line  ^C  in  E\  D\  F"^  respeclhrdjr. 

L^  OF'  =s  x^  and  let  dx  be  the  horizontal  projectioii  q 
ACol  the  element  ds  at  E'. 

Then 


or 


E'F'ds  =  rdx.     , 


(0 


Applying  condition  (4), 

f^  D'Frdx  +  f  lyp'tdx  =  f  E'F'rdx, 


or 


y*"  Z?'FW;r  +  f  UF'dx  =  f  E'F'dx, 

or  area  of  triangle  -^-DC  =  area  of  semicircle. 

And  if  z  be  the  vertical  distance  of  D  from  AC^ 
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or 


nr 


z  -=-  —  =  one-half  of  length  of  rib.     ...    (2) 


nr 


.'.  DE  =  DF--  EF=^  —  -  Vr'  -  a\ 

2 


.  (3) 


Hence,  if  h  be  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  arch  due  to  W, 


h.DE  =  M=  W- 


2r 


(4) 


Similarly,  if  there  are  a  number  of  weights  W^,  W^,  W^,. .  . 
upon  the  rib,  and  \i  k^y  h^,  h^,  .  .  .  are  the  corresponding  hori- 
zontal thrusts,  the  total  horizontal  thrust  //"will  be  the  sum  of 
these  separate  thrusts,  i.e., 


/f=A,  +  A.  +  . 


(5) 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  apices  {D,\  D^,D^,  .  .  .)  of  the 
several  linear  arches  (triangles)  lie  in  a  horizontal  line  at  the 


nr 


vertical  distance  —  from  the  springing  line. 

Ex.  2.  An  arched  rib  hinged  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with 
weights  W,,  W,,  W,,  .  .  . 


6, 


\ 


ii' 


•^;'7 


/ 


Fig.  496. 


Fig.  497. 


Let  I  2  3  4  .  .  .  «  be  the  line  of  loads,  W^  being  represented 
by  I  2,  W^  by  2  3,  W^  by  3  4,  etc.,  and  let  the  segments   \Xy 


rm 
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«jr,  respectively^  represent  the  vertical  reactioas  at  A 
Take  the  horizontal  length  jrPto  repreieni  ^,  a^  disvtkc 
radial  lines  Pi,  Pi,  P$,  .  .  . 

The  equilibrium  polygon  v4^^^,  .  «  .  most  be  tbe  baiai^ 
br  polygon  of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  pole /^«  and  thae^ 
fore  the  directions  of  the  resultant  thrusts  from  A  to E.^E^\ 
£,,  £,  to  E^,  ,  ,  ,  are  respectively  parallel  to  Pi,  Pz^  J%  , , , 

The  tangential  (axial)  thrust  and  shear  at  any  point  /< 
the  rib,  e.g.,  between  £,  and  £^ ,  may  be  easily  foom!  by  i 
ing  Pi  parallel  to  the  tangent  at/,  and  3/  perpendicular  to  ^ 
The  direct  tangential  thrust   is  evidently  represented  bfi 
and  the  normal  shear  at  the  same  point  by  5I,     Tbe  latter  is 
borne  by  the  web- 

If  /  is  a  point  at  which  a  weight  k  concentrated,  c^^£|« 
draw  /y/"  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  £,  and  ^t,  6t'  perpcsK^ 
dicular  to  PtU'\ 

Pt'  represents  the  axial  thrust  immediately  on  the  Icfeol 
E^ ,  and  5/'  the  corresponding  normal  shear,  while  Pf*  repre- 
sents the  axial  thrust  immediately  on  the  right  of  E^^  anddr"' 
the  corresponding  normal  sliear. 

A  vertical  line  through  P  can  only  meet  the  line  of  loads 
at  infinity. 

Thus,  it  would  require  the  loads  at  A  and  C  to  be  tn&niteljrj 
great  in  order  that  the  thrusts  at  these  points  might  be  vcrtic 
Practically,  no  linear  arch  will  even  approximately  coinddcti 
with  the  axis  of  a  rib  rising  vertically  at  the  springings^  anJ ' 
hence  neither  a  semicircular  nor  a  semi-clliptical  axis  is  to  be 
recommended, 

Kx.  3.   Let  the  axis  of  the  rib  be  a  circular  arc  of  span 
and  radius  r,  subtending  an  angle  2a  at  the  centre  N^ 

Let  the  angles  between  the  radii  NE^  NE^  and  the  v< 
be  P  and  B,  respectively. 

The  element  Js  at  E*  =  rd&. 

Also,  EF  =  r(cos  e  ^  cos  a)\    AF  =  /  —  r  sin  *; 


n'Fz^y-^d^r^tnff). 
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W>' 


N 

Pic.  498. 

Applying  condition  (5), 

r'(cos  6  —  cos  afrdd 


fj 


=£rU 


I     .  ,     (/— r  sin  0)r{cos  0  —  cos  a)rdd 

+    /    -J (/  —  r  sin  (f)r{cos  0  —  cos  a)rdO, 

which  easily  reduces  to 

r{a(cos  2a  +  2)  —  f  sin  2a\ 

2s      {  rl 

=  n  _^    1  "J  /*(sin  a  —  a  cos  «)  +  -  (cos  2a  —  cos  2)8) 

—  r/  cos  ar(cos  a  —  cos  /S)  —  &(sin  >8  —  >8  cos  a)  |- , 
an  equation  giving  z  or  DF.     Also, 

and  the  corresponding  horizontal  thrust  may  be  found,  as 
before,  by  the  equation 


h.DE=i  W 


] 
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Note.— II  a^  =  90^ 

n         2x    IP-'cf\  nr      .    ^ 


Ex.  4.    Let  the  axis  be  a  parabola  of  span  2/  and  rise  I. 
(Fig.  498,  Ex.  3).    From  the  properties  of  the  parabola. 


'± 
and 


or,  approximately, 

ds  =  dxii  +  ^TT**). 

Applying  condition  (5),  • 

which  easily  reduces  to 

an  equation  giving  js  or  DF. 

Note, — If  the  arch  is  very  flat,  so  that ^  maybe  considered 
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as  approximately  equal  to  dx,  the  term  2j-^x*  in  the  above 
equation  may  be  disregarded,  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that 

or 

32    kr 


z  = 


5  5/*-^" 


II.  Rib  with  Ends  absolutely  Fixed.— Let  ABC  be  the 
axis  of  the  rib.    The  fixture  of  the  ends  introduces  two  un- 


AN 


Pig.  499. 

known  moments  at  these  points,  and  since  ff  is  also  unknown, 
three  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  the  strength  of  the 
rib  can  be  calculated. 

Represent  the  linear  arch  by  the  dotted  lines  KL;  the 
points  Kf  L  may  fall  above  or  below  the  points  A^  C, 

Let  a  vertical  line  DEF  intersect  the  linear  arch  in  D,  the 
axis  of  the  rib  in  £,  and  the  horizontal  through  A  in  F. 

As  in  Art.  10,  change  of  inclination  at  £,  or  dd,  =  -^^y. 

n,I 

But  the  total  change  of  inclination  of  the  rib  between  A  and 

C  must  be  nil,  as  the  ends  are  fixed. 

nMds  _     _    pH.DE.ds 
'''  J   EI  ^^'^  J         EI       '      •••(') 

which  may  be  written 

J—ds  =  o, (2) 

since  H  and  E  are  constant. 
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If  the  section  of  the  rib  is  uniform,  /  is  constant  and  eq. 
(2)  becomes 

.  J'DE.ds  =  o. (3) 

Again,  the  total  korisontal  displacement  betwean  A  and  C 
will  be  nil  if  the  abutments  are  immovable.  If  they  yield,  the 
amount  of  the  yielding  must  be  determined  in  each  case,  and 
may  be  denoted  by  an  expression  of  the  form  fiH^  li  being 
some  cdefficient. 

As  in  Are.  10^  the  total  horizontal  displacemeftt 

_    pH.DE.EF.ds 
"t/  El  • 

pM.DE.EF.ds  ^^  ,. 

/.  J ^7 =  o    or    =  /cH:  .    .    .   (4> 

But  H  and  E  are  constant. 

.-.y J =0    of    =^.     .    .    .    (J> 

If  the  section  of  the  rib  is  uniform,  /is  also  constant,  and 
hence 

jDE.EF.ds^o    or     =^;     .    .    .    (6> 

and  since  DE  is  the  difference  between  DF  and  EF,  this  last 
may  be  written 

fDF.EF.ds-^fEF^ds^o    or     =  ^.     ...    (7) 

Again,  the  total  vertical  displacement  between  A  and  C 
must  be  nil. 

The  vertical  displacement  of  E  (see  Art-  10) 

AH'    ja      M.AF.ds 
^AF.de=.—^j—, 
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Hence,  the  total  vertical  displacement 

nH.DE.AF^ 
=J £j—ds  =  o, (8) 

which  may  be  written 

PDE.AF. 
J — 7-— ^^=o, (9) 

since  H  diXid  E  are  constant.     If  the  section  of  the  rib  is  also 
constant, 

rDE.AF.ds=^o=fDF.AF.ds-fEF.AF.ds.    (lo) 

Eqs.  (2),  (5),  and  (9)  are  the  three  equations  of  condition. 

In  eq.  (9)  AF  must  be  measured  from  same  abutment 
throughout  the  summation. 

The  integration  extends  from  A  to  C. 

Example  i.  Let  the  axis  of  the  rib  be  a  circular  arc  of 
span  2/,  subtending  an  angle  2a  at  the  centre  N, 

Let  a  weight  W  be  concentrated  on  the  rib  at  a  point  E 


N 
Fig.  500. 

whose  horizontal  distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  span 
is  a. 

Let  the  radius  NE  make  an  angle  p  with  the  vertical. 
The  "  linear  arch  *'  consists  of  two  straight  lines  DA\  DC. 
Let  AA'  =^,,  DF  =  z,  CC  =j\. 


1 
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Draw  any  ordinate  E'F'  intersecting  the  linear  arch  in U. 
Let  the  radius  NE'  make  an  ftngle  0  with  tke  vertical 
Then 

£'F' =  f(cos  tf -^  cos  a). 
^F'  =  /-rsintf,   and.  ZyF'=(/-rsin^)y^*+/, 
if  FMs  on  the  left  of  F; 

AF'^l^rAne    and    zyF'  =  (/-.rsin  ^y^^'+jl 

if  F'  is  on  the  right  of  F. 
Applying  condition  (i)y 

+y"  {('-'■  sin  <0^^ +^, }«/«' 

=1  r  J   {cos  0  —  COS  a)d0 (l) 

Applying  condition  (3),  and  assuming  M  =  o, 

f\cos  e  -  cosa)  {  (/-  r  sin  ^J^'  +y.  |  dO 

+   Mcos  e  -  COS  a)  j  (/—  r  sin  ^73—+/.  j 
=  rj^jicos  0  -  cos  ayde.       ....    (2) 
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Applying  condition  (5), 

A/-rsin<?)|(/--rsintf)^^+^,|^(9 

+y V  +  r  sin  ^  j  (/ -  r sin  0)j^  +y,^d0 
=  ry*Jcos  6/  -  cos  ^X^  -  r  sin  6)^6 

+  ^y^(cos  *  -  cos  a)(/  +  r  sin  0)d0.    (3) 

Equations  (i),  (2),  (3)  may  be  easily  integrated,  and  the  re- 
sulting equations  will  give  the  values  of  ^, ,  ir,  and^,. 

The  corresponding  horizontal  thrust,  A,  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  the  equation  A .  DE  =1  M=  A{z  —  EF\ 

Note, — If  the  axis  is  a  semicircle,  and  if  Wis,  at  the  crown, 

a  =  O,     a  =  90°,     /?  =  O, 
and  eqs.  (i),  (2),  (3)  reduce  to 

^(;r-2)+7,+jV,  =  2r; 

^;r  -  2)  +  ;/,(^  -  i)  -7,(^  +  i)  =  2^* 

?r  —  2          ,                         4  +  2;r  —  ?r* 
.%  £r  =  r ,    and     y,  =  v,  ==  r . 

Ex.  2.   Let  the  axis  be  a  parabola  of  span  2/  and  rise  k 
(Fig.  500  in  Ex.  i). 
As  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  10, 
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Also, 

iXF' =  ji^  +  (/ -  *)i^  on  the  right  of  Z>F, 
and 

«^,,  +  (/ _  ;r)t^^  on  the  left  of  2?/!: 

The  equations  of  condition  become 

+  r  {:»'.  +  (/-  ^)^^ I  (/+  ^)  (i  +  2jJ]dx 
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These  equations  may  be  at  once  integrated,  and  the  result- 
ing  equations  will  give  the  values  of  j,  ,^, ,  z. 

If  the  arch  is  very  flat,  so  that  ds  may  be  taken  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  dx^  it  may  be  easily  shown  that 

2  /+  5a  2   /—  5a  .  6, 

12.  Effect  of  a  Change  of  Temperature. — The  variation 
in  the  span  2/  of  an  arch  for  a  change  of  /°  from  the  mean 
temperature  is  approximately  =  2€//,  e  being  the  coefficient  of 
expansion. 

Hence,  if  Ht  is  the  liorizontal  force  induced  by  a  change  of 
temperature,  the  condition  that  the  length  AC  is  invariable  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 

,^  pDE.EF.ds 

If  the  rib  is  of  uniform  section,  /  is  constant ;  and  since 
E  is  also  constant,  the  equation  may  be  written 


^JdE  .  EF.ds  ±  26//=  a 


Example  i.  Let  the  axis -^^'C  of  a  rib  of  uniform  section 


be  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  subtending  an  angle  2a  at  the 
centre. 

Firsts  let  the  rib  be  hinged  at  both  ends. 


1 
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It  is  evident  that  the  straight  line  i4C  is  the  "linear  aidi.*   i 
Then, 

fDE.EF.ds^fEF^ds  =  r*y^(cas  e^cMdfUt 

=  r"|a(2  +  tos  2€r)  —  f  mn  za\. 
Abo,  /=  r  sin  a. 

H     /* 
Note. — If  the  axis  is  a  semicircle,  a  =  90%  and 


EI   2 


±2€//  =  a 


Second^  let  the  rib  ht  fixed  bX  both  ends. 
The  "  linear  arch**  is  now  a  straight  line  A'C  at  a  distaaoe 
j8r(=  DF)  from  ^C*  given  by  the  equation 

jDE.ds^o. 

:.  fDF.ds^fEF.ds, 
or 

z  ids  =  r*  /(cos  6^  —  cos  d)d9^ 

or 

a^  =  r(sin  a  -^  a  cos  or). 

Also, 

y Z>£  ,EF.ds  ^fiPF .  EF-^EF^s  =  zjEFds  ^CEF'ds 
=  2-8:r'(sin  Of  —  a  cos  a)^  r"  ja(2  +  cos  2a)  —  |  sin  2a|. 

.'.  -^A  2^r'(sin  a  —  a  cos  Of)  —  r"j  0(2  +  cos  2a)  —  |  sin  211}  \ 

±  26//  =  Ot 

and    /  =  r  sin  a. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  axis  AEC  of  a  rib  of  uniform  section  be  a 
^f  span  2/ and  rise  k.    (See  Fig.  501  in  Ex.  i.) 
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First,  let  the  rib  be  hinged  at  both  ends. 

The  straight  line  ACy&  the  linear  arch..   Then 

CnE.EF.ds^    rEF\\^2jx^dx 

and  hence, 

Second,  let  the  rib  \>t  fixed  aX  both  ends. 
The  linear  arch  is  the  line  A'C  at  a  distance  *  {=zDF) 
from  A  C  given  by  the  equation 

JdE  .ds  =  o=  C{pF ~  EF)ds, 
or 

DFCds  =  jEF.ds. 

Also, 
JdE  .EF.ds  =fDF  .EF.ds^  jEF*ds 
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Henc«, 

Remark. — The  coefficient  of  expansion  per  degree  of  Fah- 
rcnheit  is  .0CXX)062  and  ,0000067  for  cast-  and  wrought-iron 
beams,  respectively.  Hence,  the  corresponding  total  expansion 
or  contraction  in  a  length  of  100  ft.,  for  a  range  of  60**  F.  from 
the  mean  temperature,  is  .0372  ft.  (=  -^q")  and  .0402  ft.  (=  i"). 

In  practice  the  actual  variation  of  length  rarely  exceeds ^«^ 
half  o[  these  amounts,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  structural  con- 
straint. 

13.  Deflection  of  an  Arched  Rib. 


Fig.  503. 

Let  the  abutments  be  immovable. 

Let  ABC  be  the  axis  of  the  rib  in  its  normal  position. 

Let  ADC  represent  the  position  of  the  axis  when  the  rib  is 
loaded. 

Let  BDF  be  the  ordinate  at  the  centre  of  the  span  ;  join 
AB.  AD, 

Then 

DF'  =  AD'  -  AF'  =  AB'l^^'^^'-'  AF". 

\arc  ABI 

But 

arc  AB  —  arc  AD  _  f 
\\^^'B  "  E' 

/being  the  intensity  of  stress  due  to  the  change  in  the  length 
of  the  axis. 

/.  DF'  =  Ab\i  -  ^y-  AF'  =  BF'  -  AB'  J  2^  -  <  ^  1'  ; . 
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;.  AB'  j  2^  -  [£j  I  =  BF'--  DF'  =  {BF-  DF){BF+  DF) 
=  2BF{BD)y  approximately. 
(^)   is  also  sufficiently  small  to  be  disregarded.     Hence, 

AB*  f      k^   \  r  f 
BDy  the  deflection,  =  -^  tt  =  — r — e  »  approximately. 

24.  Elementary  Deformation  of  an  Arched  Rit^ 
X  0 


Fig.  503. 

The  arched  rib  represented  by  Fig.  503  springs  from  two 
abutments  and  is  under  a  vertical  load.  The  neutral  axis  PQ 
is  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  cross-sections  of 
the  rib,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  linear  arch,  to  which  the 
conditions  governing  the  equilibrium  of  the  rib  are  equally  ap- 
plicable. 

Let  A  A'  be  any  cross-section  of  the  rib.  The  segment 
AA'P  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  external  forces  which  act 
upon  it,  and  by  the  molecular  action  at  AA' , 

The  external  forces  are  reducible  to  a  single  force  at  C  and 
to  a  couple  of  which  the  moment  M  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  moments  with  respect  to  C  of  all  the  forces  on  the  right 
of  C. 

The  single  force  at  C  may  be  resolved  into  a  component  T 
along  the  neutral  axis,  and  a  component  Sxxi  the  plane  AA'. 
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The  latter  has  very  little  effect  upon  the  curvature  of  the  neu- 
tral axis,  and  may  be  disregarded  as  compared  with  M. 

Before  deformation  let  the  consecutive  cross-sections  J?J9* 
and  AA*  meet  \n  R\  R  \%  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  arc ^ 
CC*  of  the  neutral  axis.  ^| 

After  deformation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  plane -4.-1' ^i 
remains  unchanged,  but  that  the  plane  BB*  takes  the  position 
B*'B*'\     Let  AA'  and  B^'B'**  meet  in  R  ;  R  is  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  arc  CC*  after  deformation. 

Let  abc  be  any  layer  at  a  distance  z  from  C. 

Let  CC  =  As,  CR  =  R,  CR'  =  R\  and  let  Aa  be  the  sec^ 
tional  area  of  the  layer  aic. 

By  similar  figures, 


R  +  s 


and 


aB      R  +  z 


As  "     R'  ^s'^     R    * 

/,  bc^ac  —  ah  —  As .  s(~^  —  ^1. 
The  tensile  stress  in  abc 

1^  E,Aa.  z\^  —  j^V  very  nearly. 
The  moment  of  this  stress  with  respect  to  C 

Hence,  the  moment  of  resistance  at  A  A* 
the  integral  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  section. 
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Again,  the  effect  of  the  force  T  is  to  lengthen  or  shorten 
the  element  CC'y  so  that  the  plane  BB'  will  receive  a  motion 
of  translation,  but  the  position  of  R  is  practically  unaltered. 

Corollary  i.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  section  AA\ 

The  total  unit  stress  in  the  layer  abc 

T      Mz 

=f  =  A^-T> (^) 

the  sign  being  plus  or  minus  according  as  M  acts  towards  or 
from  the  edge  of  the  rib  under  consideration. 

From  this  expression  may  be  deduced  (i)  the  position  of 
the  point  at  which  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  a  maximum  for 
any  given  distribution  of  the  load ;  (2)  the  distribution  of  the 
load  that  makes  the  intensity  an  absolute  maximum ;  (3)  the 
value  of  the  intensity. 

Cor.  2.  Let  w  be  the  total  intensity  of  the  vertical  load  per 
horizontal  unit  of  length. 

Let  w,  be  the  portion  of  w  which  produces  only  a  direct 
compression. 

Let  H  be  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch. 

Let  P  be  the  total  load  between  the  crown  and  A  A'  which 
produces  compression. 

Refer  the  rib  to  the  horizontal  OX  and  the  vertical  OPY 
as  the  axes  of  x  and  j,  respectively. 

Let  Xyy  be  the  co-ordinates  of  C 

Then 


also, 


^-»% (4) 
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15.  GtxMtBl  Eiiitattoiii. 

Let  /  be  the  qE>an  of  the  aicii. 

Let  4?,  ^  be  the  co-ofdimtes  of  the  poifit  Ctefm^&dbxmk- 
tion. 

Let  4r'»y  be  the  co-ordinates  <rf  the  pofait  CmfUr  defonna^ 
tion. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  between  tangent  at  Cand  OX  iifm 
deformation. 

Let  0'  be  the  angle  between  tangent  at  C  and  OX  tfUr 
deformation. 

Let  ds  be  the  length  of  the  element  CC  before  defonna* 
tion* 

Let  iU  be  the  length  of  the  element  CC  afiir  defonnatkMk 
dV       \  dO        I 

Effect  of  flexure.    2?"jp      ^^    ds^R 

Ml        I      dV      dit      dV^-dO 

Let  i  be  the  change  of  riope  at  C    TheA 

di  :=z  do  —  dd'  =  -py-  =  -=-  jrdx. 
EI        Eldx 

••■''=»-'-='-+/i/^'^.  •  ■ 


(5) 


i,  being  the  change  of  slope  at  /*,  and  a  quantity  whose  value 
has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Again,  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  at  the  plane 
A  A'  are 


d*M     dS 
dx' 


=S=-(«'-«'.)=-(«'-^S)'  •  <^ 

for  the  portion  w^ ,  Cor.  2,  Art.  14,  produces  compression  only 
and  no  shear. 

.■.s  =  s.-j:«a.  +  „i±-%) « 
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5,  being  the  still  undetermined  vertical  component  of  the  shear 
at  Py  and  -^  the  slope  at  P.     Also, 

M^M^^S^-JjJ'wd^JrH^y-y.^x^f^,    (8) 

M^  being  the  still  undetermined  bending  moment  at  P. 

Equations  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  contain  the  four  undeter- 
mined constants  Hy  S^,  M.y  i^ . 

Let  M^,  S^j  and  i^  be  the  values  of  My  S,  and  1,  respectively, 

at  (2. 

Equations  of  Condition. — In  practice  the  ends  of  the  rib  are 
either  ^;r^^  or  free. 

If  they  are  fixed,  /'o  =  O ;  if  they  are  free,  M^  =  o.  In  either 
case  the  number  of  undetermined  constants  reduces  to  three. 

If  the  abutments  are  immovable,  ;r,  —  /=  o.  If  the  abut- 
ments yield,  x^  —  /must  be  found  by  experiment.  Let  x^  —  I 
=  ////,  pi  being  some  coefficient.  Thcfrst  equation  of  condi- 
tion is 

;r,  —  /  =  o,     or    ;r,  —  /  =  juff.    ....     (9) 

Again,  Q  is  immovable  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the 
second  equation  of  condition  is 

y^-y.^O .     (10) 

Again,  if  the  end  Q  is  fixed,  /,  =  o ;  and  if  free,  ^,  =  o ;  and 
the  third  equation  of  condition  is 

/,  =0,     or    ^,  =0.       .     .     •     .     .     (11) 

Substituting  in  equations  (7)  and  (8)  the  values  of  the  three 
constants  as  determined  by  these  conditions,  the  shearing  force 
and  bending  moment  may  be  found  at  any  section  of  the  rib. 

Again, 

cos  B'  =  cos  {B  —  /)  =  cos  6?  + 1  sin  6\ 
sin  B'  =  sin  (B  —  i)  =  sin  B  —  i  cos  B. 
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dx'      dx    ,    .dy  ,     dy'       dy        ,dx        .. 

Hence,  approximately, 

|(y_^)  =  ,-^    and    ^y-y)  =  -i% 

Thus,  if  A* and  Fare  respectively  the  horizontal  andvoti- 
cal  displacements, 

dX      .dy  ,    dV  dx 

li^'Ts     ^"'^    Ts=-*-di^ 
or 

dX       .          dY  ,  , 

^  =  ^  =  -^ <'J^ 

x6.  Effect  of  T  and  of  a  Change  of  <°  in  the  Temperatntt 

Also,  if  there  is  a  change  from  the  mean  of  /°  in  the  tem- 
perature, the  length  ^^^i  —  -^j  must  be  multiplied  by 
(i  ±  €/),  €  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

.\ds'  =  ds[\  -^){i  ±€t) 

=  ^^^i  —  -=r-:  ±  €tY  approximately.        (U' 

By  equations  (i2), 

dx'  =  {dx  +  i . dyy~  =  {dx  +  i.dy)[i--^±  €/) 

and 

dy  =  {dy  -  i . dx)^^  =  {dy  -i.dx)[l--^±  €/). 
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.-.  dX  =  di^x'  '^x)=iidy'-  {-^  ^  et\dx 


and 


dY=  d(y  —  J/)  =  —  i/;r  —  [^  T  etjdy,  approximately, 


Hence, 

and 

Y=y-y=-rul.-r{^Tet)%d..    (.6) 


^=^-'  =  J^i%dx-J^'{Ij:^et)dx    .    (,5) 


iVi?/^. — ^A  nearer  approximation  than  is  given  by  the  pre- 
<:eding  results  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Let  X'\'dx^  y-^-dy  h^  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  very 
near  C  before  deformation. 

Let  x\'\-  dx',  y  +  dy'  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  very 
near  C  after  deformation. 

Then 

d^z^dx'  +  d/    and    ds'^  =  dx^  +  dy\ 

.\  d/'-ds'  =z  dx'^  '-dx'  +  dy  -  dy\ 
or 

{ds''-ds){ds'  +  ds)  =  (dx'^dxXdx'  +  dx)  +  {dy-dy){dy  +  dy). 

.'.  {ds'  —  ds)ds  =  (dx'  —  dx)dx  +  {dy'  —  dy)dy,  approximately. 


and 


.'.dx'-dx  =  {ds'-ds)'^£-{dy^dy^ 


.dy^dy^ids'-ds^'^-idx'-d.^^. 


Hence,  by  equations  (12)  and  (14), 

dx'-dx  =  i%dx  -  ^[~idx  ±  eti^Jdx 
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d/  -dy=-  tdx  -  ^\^)-j/^  ±  e/^^J  ^dx. 

and 

These  equations  are  to  be  used  instead  of  equations  (rj 
and   (i6),  the  remainder  of  the  calculations  being  compuli 
precisely  as  before. 

The  following  problems  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  1 
given  in  Art,  i8o  of  Rankin  e's  Cwii  Engineering,  13th  edition 

17,  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness, — Let  thec/^/Mand  siciien 
form  of  the  rib  be  uniform,  and  let  its  breadth  at  each  poin 
vary  as  the  secant  of  the  inchnation  of  the  tangent  at  the  poin 
to  the  horizontal. 

Let  A,,  /,  be  the  sectional  area  and  moment  of  inertia; 
the  crown* 

Let  A,  I  be  the  sectional  area  and  moment  of  inertia  at  an]| 
point  C,  Fig.  503. 

Then 

ds 


A  —  A^stc0=  A, 


dx 


Also,  since  the  moments  of  inertia  of  similar  figures  vai)' 
as  the  breadth  and  as  the  cube  of  the  depth,  and  since  1 
depth  in  the  present  case  is  constant^ 


/=/.scc^  =  /.^. 


(18) 


^     .     T      Hscce      H      ^   ^    .         .       ,    ^ 

Again,  -J-  =  -3 T,  =  -7-,  and  the  intensity  of  the 

A       W,  sec  p      ^, 

is  constant  throughout. 
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Hence,  equations  ($),  (15),  and  (16),  respectively,  become 


-**-  EI  J. 


Mdx; 


(19) 


/dy  H 

*^''^-:ez.^±"'^'    •  •  •  <'°> 

y-y  =  -j^idx-{^-^e>^{y-y:i.      •     (21) 

Equation  (19)  shows  that  the  deflection  at  each  point  of  the 
rib  is  the  same  as  that  at  corresponding  points  of  a  straight 
horizontal  beam  of  a  uniform  section  equal  to  that  of  the  rib 
at  the  crown,  and  acted  upon  by  the  same  bending  moments. 

Ribs  of  uniform  stiffness  are  not  usual  in  practice,  but  the 
formulae  deduced  in  the  present  article  may  be  applied  without 
sensible  error  to  flat  segmental  ribs  of  uniform  section. 

18.  Parabolic  Rib  of  Uniform  Depth  and  Stiffness,  with 
Rolling  Load;  the  Ends  fixed  in  Direction;  the  Abut- 
ments immovable. 


Pig.  504. 


Let  the  axis  of  or  be  a  tangent  to  the  neutral  curve  at  its 
summit. 

Let  k  be  the  rise  of  the  curve. 

Let  or,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  at  any  point  C  with  respect 
to  a 

Then 


y^t[i-.\^ 


M2— ) (^^) 

dx^  ^   v\i    ""r   dx,''      r  dx,^  r    dx'^r'^^^ 


and 
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Let  «t  ^dlhedeadlbad  per  horiaiot^Ut  Unit  d^  ' 

«<    ^  u    a    live      "      "  '*  '*     '*      ^ 

Let  the  live  load  cover  a  length  DE^  ssl  rAof  the  siiaii. 
Denote  by  (A)  formulae  relathig  to  the  unloaded  divisioii 
OEf  and  by  (B)  formulae  relating  to  the  loaded  division  DS. 
Equations  (f)  and  (8),  respectively^  become 

(A)  5=5.  +  (^-«')*; ,    .    .    (24) 

(B)  5=5.+  (^-ttry-«/}4r-(r-r)/l.     .    .'(3$) 
VA)  if=i/.  +  s^-H(?^-«^|: (^ 

Since  the  ends  are  fixed, 

f«  =0  =  1,.  «••••••    (28) 

Hence,  by  equations  (19)  and  (26), 

(A)  i=-^J^M,x  +  S,^  +  (^-^^-w}^y,    .    (29) 
and  by  equations  (19)  and  (27), 

(B)  ,=  _J^j^^  +  5|+(?f-«,)| 

-^i'-(i->-yi'}-  (3») 

When  jT  =  /, «  =  «,  =  o,  and  therefore,  by  the  last  equation, 
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dv 
Again,  let  /  =  ^ .     Then 


d'y 


Butt,  =^o,.  and     -j^  =  -^. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  x'  —  x  and  y'  —  y  are 
each  zero  at  Q.  Hence,  equations  (20)  and  (21),  respectively, 
become 

<^--tSo  S>^-^m^^¥  '  '  (33) 

o=-J^    idx. (34) 

Substitute  in  eqs.  (33)  and  (34)  the  value  of  i  given  by  eq. 
(30),  and  integrate  between  the  limits  o  and  /.    Then 

and 

which  may  be  written 


20 


and 
o=M.^sL  +  i^-,^L^^^L (j<!> 

Hence,  by  eqs.  (31),  (35),  (36), 

^.._^.!i^(,.l.).+  |^;  ^ 

When  X  = /,  if  =  if,,  and  S  =  5.. 
Hence,  by  eqs.  (25)  and  (27X  ~ 


•    •    • 


and 


S,  =  S,  +  i^-w)l-v/rt, 


Substituting  in  these  equations  the  values  of  5, ,  i/,,  given 
above,  we  have 


and 


5.=  -^-.^w(,-^+^+^.    .    .    .(^, 

^.=-T?-«'"'C--r+9+^«-  •<^" 

To  find  the  greatest  intensity  of  stress^  f'/^.-r-The  intensity  of 

T      H 

the  stress  due  to  direct  compression  =  -  =  -^  . 
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The  intensity  of  the  stress  in  the  outside  layers  of  the  rib 

due  to  bending  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  outside  layers  of  a 

horizontal  beam  of  uniform  section  A^  acted  upon  by  the  same 

moments  as  act  on  the  rib,  for  the  deflections  of  the  beam  and 

rib  are  equal  at  every  point  (eq.  (19) ).     Also,  since  the  rib  is 

fixed  at  both  ends,  the  bending  moment  due  to  that  portion  of 

the  load  which  produces  flexure  is  a  maximum  at  the  loaded 

end,  i.e.,  at  Q,     Hence,  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  (^,) 

H  z 

occurs  at  Q,  and/,  =  -^  ±  ^ij^  ^i  being  the  distance  of  the 

layers  from  the  neutral  axis. 

H  and  M^  are  both  functions  of  r,  and  therefore/,  is  an  ab- 
solute maximum  when 


dp. 


I  dH     z,dM, 


But 


and 


dr~°~  A  dr  ^ /.  dr 


dH _iSw'f  r'(i-  r)' 
dr~  ^    k  45   /. 

'  "^  4  ^>&' 


dM,  ,„  ,  ,.   ,    2,dH 

Hence, /j  is  an  absolute  maximum  when 

/  I        2  kzA 


0  =  w'Pr{i  —  ry 


'^'+'i^) 


^i 


(42) 


(43) 


V44) 


and 


The  roots  of  this  equation  are 

r=  I 

1+45  A_ 

2^4  A.k- 

r=  ±-- 


5  3    /. 


2  A,s,i 


(45) 
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r  =  I  makes  jt  ^*'''^»  so  that  the  maximum  value  of  / 

corresponds  to  one  of  the  remaining  roots. 

Thus, 


the  max.  thrust  =  ^^  (^  +  "7^  ^J  =  //    •    • 


and 


the  max.  tension  =  —  I  —  /T- 


A,c. 


m)  =A". 


the  values  of  H  and  Mi  being  found  by  substituting  ia  _ 
<39)  and  (41) 

'=1.      3     /. 


I 


2A,S^k 


or 


according  as  the  stress  is  a  thrust  or  a  tension. 

If  eq*  {47)  gives  a  negative  result,  there  is  no  tension  at  \ 
point  of  the  rib* 

Nati. — The  moment  of  inertia  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

^  being  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the /^rmr  of  the  sectic 
Hence, 

the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  =  j~(±  ff-^ -') »    •    (4 

Corollary  i. — If  the  depth  of  the  rib  is  small  as  comj 
with  k,  the  fraction  7*  will  be  a  small  quantity,  and  the 
mum  intensity  of  stress  will  approximately  correspond  to  r  =  j 
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The  denominator  in  eq.  (39)  may  be  taken  to  be  k,  and  it  may 
be  easily  shown  that  the  values  of  /,',  /,"  are 

I   j  xvPlx       x%z\  ^l^tEl        54  «;V; ) 

^'  -a:\    8  \-  k-^  2k'J^4  9^,J^'^3i2S  qz,  r^5i) 

Car.  2.  If  the  numerator  in  eqs.  (48)  is  greater  than  the 
denominator,  then  r  must  be  unity.     Hence,  by  eq.  (39)  and 

and  by  eqs.  (38)  and  (41), 

Thus, //,//' can  be  found  by  substituting  these  values  of 
H  and  M^  in  eqs.  (46)  and  (47). 

19.  Parabolic  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness,  hinged  at  the 
Ends. 

Let  the  rib  be  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  article. 

Since  the  ends  are  hinged,  J/,  =  o  =  J/, ,  while  1  is  an  un- 
determined constant. 

The  following  equations  apply : 

(A)  5=5.+(^-«/);r: (54) 

(B)  5=5.+  (?^-«;)x-«;'{;r-(i-r)/};      .     (55) 
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(A)  i)/=5.^  +  (§^_«;)j'; (56; 

(B)  iJf=5^+(?^-«;)|-^'i;r-(i-r)/C.       (57. 

I    (  „x'(Skff        \x'      w'.       ,        .,,,1    . 

Assume  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of 
the  loaded  end  are  nil. 

Substitute  in  eqs.  (20)  and  (21)  the  value  of  i  given  by  cq. 
(59).  Integrate  and  reduce,  neglecting  the  term  involving  the 
temperature.     Then 

From  (57),  since  M,  =  o, 

_    ,    (Si-//         \/  ,V  , 

Equations  (60),  (61),  and  (62)  are  the  equations  of  condi- 
tion. 

Subtract  (61)  from  (60).     Then 

which  may  be  written 

,,    ,    m-H         W  Jr'       r'\  „/,    I        ^ 
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Subtract  (63)  from  (62).     Then 

Hence, 

H=— 2 L.  .    .   .   (65) 

Eliminating  S^  between  (61)  and  (62), 

'■=-i7l(^-)£---(f.-Q}-  <«^ 

Also,  by  (55), 

5,  =  5,  +  ^-ji wy  —  v/rl  =  —  P,  suppose.     (67) 

Eliminating  5,  between  (62)  and  {^7\ 

-/'=5.  =  (?^-z.)i-^r-9.      .     .     .     (68) 

Eqs.  (62),  (65),  (66),  and  (68)  give  the  values  of  H,  S,,S,, 
and  /„. 

Again,  the   maximum   bending  moment  M'  occurs  at  a 

pomt  given  by  ^  =  o  m  (57),  i.e., 

0  =  5,  +  (^-zc/);r-2i/'{^-(l-r)/}.      .     (69) 
Subtract  (69)  from  (67).     Then 

-P,  =  S,  =  i^~-w){l-x)-w'{l-x). 


ff8  TMMOItr  OF  .smucTimMs.  ^ 

Hencei  the  distance  from  the  loaded  end. erf  die  pdHt  at 
which  the  bending  moment  is  greatest  is 

'-^^— — -8S/ ^) 

Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  (57),  and,  for  convenience^  put 

^    .      Siff 
v  +  «^ yr-=^ 

Then 

^'=^.('-c-).+=^('-2'-?(-s+"y 

+  S?V— T — tJ- 

But  by  (62),  0  =  5;  +  *^~**/  -  ^^ 

...  J/'  =  /(o)  _  :^(_  />)  +  ^Y_  "H)  =  £!. 
^  '       /«^         ''   '   m\      2/       2M 


Hence,  M',  the  maximum  bending  moment. 


(71) 


~  (    ,    ,     Sim 

As  before,  the  greatest  stress  (a  thrust) 

=i-^{^+^^')=f^' (72) 

and  the  value  of  r  which  makes  //  an  absolute  maximum  is 

dp' 
given  by  -^  =  o.     But  by  (71),  M'  involves  r"  in  the  numem- 
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dp' 

tor  and  r'  in  the   denominator,  so  that  -^  =  o  will  be  an 

equation  involving  r**. 

One  of  its  roots  is  r  =  i,  which  generally  gives  a  minimum 
value  of  //.  Dividing  by  r  —  i,  the  equation  reduces  to  one 
of  the  thirteenth  order,  but  is  still  far. too  complex  for  use.  It 
is  found,  however,  that  r  =  ^  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the 
absolute  maximum  thrust. 

With  this  value  of  r,  and,  for  convenience,  putting 

'+  8"  Z:  !•  =  ''' 
By  (65), 

^=^(^+7! (73) 

By  (62), 

^•=ii(»+T)^-f  I <;4) 

By  (68), 
By(66), 
By  (70), 


/-;.=  ^ 


/  ,    w'\ n—  I       w' 

By(7i). 

/  ,    w'\n  —  I    .   ze;' 

\  '     2/     «      ^  2 


{77) 


M'=' 


(78) 


-/Vi?^^. — If  the  rib  is  merely  supported  at  the  ends  but  not 
fixed,  the  horiaontal  displacement  of  the  loaded  end  may  be 


"",  ^. 
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represented  hy  jaH  (Art.  1 1).  Thus  the  term  —  tijf  must  be 
added  to  the  right-hand  side  of  eq.  (15). 

2a  Parabolic  Rib  of  Uniform  StiffiiesSy  hinged  1^  iSnt 
Crown  and  also  at  the  Ends.— In  this  case  if  =  o  at  the 
crown,  which  introduces  z,fmrtk  equation  of  cdndition. 

By  (57). 

^  which  may  be  written 

o  =  5.+  (?^-«.)i-«//(f'-r+i).  .    .   (79) 
Eliminating  S,  between  (79)  and  (62), 


Hence, 

By  (79). 
By  (68). 
By  (66), 


-p-^w  =  w'(-  2t*  +4r  - 1). 


/» 
2r=g|{w  — w'(2f»  — 4r+l)|.     ...    (to) 


5.  =  ^V-4^+l). (81) 


w7 
/'=5.=— (r-i)' (82) 


w'l* 


24^/. 
By  (70)  and  (82), 


'"'-2«/'(r-i)'  =  4 ^^^ 

By  (71). 

^'  =  -^(''-0' («5) 
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When  r  =  i, 


(86) 


384  i://  64 

These  results  agree  with  those  of  (73)  to  (78),  if  «  =  I. 
In  general^  when  «  =  I , 


«^  +  -  (5^  —  5^*  +  2O  =  «;  —  «;X2r*  —  4r  +  i),  • 

by  (65)  and  (80).     Hence, 

2r*  ~  5r*  +  9r'  +  8r  +  2  =  o  =  (2r  -  i)(r  -  ijif  -  2), 

and  the  roots  are  r  =  i,  r  =  i,  r=±  ^2. 

Hence,  n  =  i  only  renders  the  expressions  in  (86)  identical 
with  the  corresponding  expressions  of  the  preceding  article 
when  «  =  i  or  i. 

Again,  the  intensity  of  thrust  is  greatest  at  the  outer  flange 
of  the  loaded  and  the  inner  flange  of  the  unloaded  half  of  the 
rib,  and  is 


P    \z,w'        1/      ,  ^'\) 


The  intensity  of  tension  is  greatest  at  the  inner  flange  of  the 
loaded  and  the  outer  flange  of  the  unloaded  half  of  the  rib, 
and  is 


P     \z^w*        I /       ,   w'' \  ) 


The  greatest  total  liorizontal  thrust  occurs  when  r  =  i,  and 
its  value  is 
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21,  Maximum  Deflection  of  an  Arched  Rib, — The  deflcc* 
tion  must  necessarily  be  a  maximum  at  a  point  given  by  i  =a 
Solve  for  x  and  substitute  in  (i6)  to  find  the  deflection  y  — /; 

the  deflection  is  an  absolute  maximum  when  -j-^y  ^^y)^^- 

The  resulting  equation  involves  r  to  a  high  power,  and  is  too 
intricate  to  be  of  use.  It  has  been  found  by  trial,  however, 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  absolute  maximum  deflection 
occurs  at  the  middle  of  the  rib^  when  the  live  load  covers  it* 

whole  length,  i.e.,  when  ;r  =  -,  and  r  =  i. 

Case  I .  Rib  of  Art.  \ 8.    For  convenience,  put  l  +  —  -Ta~ *• 
Then,  by  (39), 


r  w+w'    15  €/£/. 


(s;:- 


By  (38)  and  (41), 

-M.=  -iw-\-w')-^:^-j-^  =  -M,..    (8S. 


By  (36)  and  (38), 
5.  =  -  6 


Af. 


...   (89) 


By  (30),  (38).  (89), 

i=-^[M^-lM,-j  +  2M,-^.    .    .    .    (90) 
Hence,  the  maximum  deflection 
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The  central  deflection  d^  of  a  uniform  straight  horizontal 
beam  of  the  same  span,  of  the  same  section  as  the  rib  at  the 
crown,  and  with  its  ends  fixed,  is 

/*    w  +  w'  ,    . 

^•=P4"^E7r ^9'^ 

Hence,  neglecting  the  term  involving  the  temperature, 

^.  =  ^''. (93) 

Case  II.  Rib  of  Art.  19. 
By  (65). 


By  (66)  and  (62), 


*-=2ll7.(«'  +  «^)-^=ni7-    •    •    •    (95) 
By  (30),  (94),  and  (95), 

'  =  F/.lil-I  +  J/-J <96) 

Hence,  the  maximum  deflection 

=  EiJ^  Irr-  2-  - iii^^  =  3-8ii/<"'+«^>-;r  =''•  •  <97) 

If  the  ends  of  the  beam  in  Case  I  are  free,  its  central  de- 
flection 

_  J   /*(«'  + «0  _   ., 
~  384        EI       ~  *•  • 

■■'^>=^<'- (98) 


Thus,  the  deflection  of  the  arched  rib  in  both  cases  is  less 
than  that  of  the  beam. 


So4 
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22.  Arched  Rib  of  Uniform  Stiffness  fixed  at  the  Ends 
and  connected  at  the  Crown  with  a  Horizontal  Distribut 
ing^  Girder.—  Ihc  toad  is  transmitted  to  the  rib  by  vcr 
struts   so    that    the    vertical    displacements   of   correspondiii 
points  of  the   rib  and  girder  are  the  same.     The  honzont 
thrust  in  the  loaded  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  that  in  the 
loaded  division  of  the  rib,  but  the  excess  of  the  thrust  in 
loaded  division  will  be  borne  by  the  distributing  girder,  if  tb 
rib  and  girder  are  connected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hod 
zonta!  displacement  of  each  at  the  crown  is  the  same. 

The  formulae  of  Art.  i8  are  applicable  in  the  present 
with  the    modification   that  /,   is  to  include   the  momcfU^ 
inertia  of  the  girder. 

The  maximum  thrust  and  tension  in  the  rib  are  given 
equations  (64)  and  (65). 

Let  z^  be  the  depth  of  the  girder,  A*  its  sectional  area. 

H  Ms' 

The  greatest  thrust  in  the  girder  =  — — ■ — -  -j-  — py-.    (9 


A,  +  A* 


The  greatest  tension  in  the  girder  = 


2EL 


H  zxid  M^  being  given  by  equations  (66)  and  (67),  respecti% 
The  girder  must  have  its  ends  so  supported  as  to  be  capable 

of  transmitting  a  thrust* 

23.  Stresses  in  Spandnl  Posts  and  Diagonals. — Fig.  J05 

represents  an  arch  in  which  the  spandril  consists  of  a  series  o( 

vertical  posts  and  diagonal  braces. 


Fig.  505* 

Let  the  axis  of  the  curved  rib  be  a  parabola.     The  archi 
then  equiUbratcd  under  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  and 
diagonals  will  be  only  called  into  play  under  a  passing  load 
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Let  Xy  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  F  of  the  parabola 
with  respect  to  the  vertex  C.     Then 

y  =  ^^  • 

Let  the  tangent  at  F  meet  CB  in  Z,  and  the  horizontal  BE 
in  G. 

LctBC=k\     Then 

BL  =  BC-CL  =  BC-  CN=Jk'  ^  y. 

Let  iVbe  the  total  number  of  panels. 

Consider  any  diagonal  ED  between  the  ;/th  and  («  +  i)th 
posts. 

Let  w  be  the  greatest  panel  live  load. 

The  greatest  compression  in  ED  occurs  when  the  passing 
load  is  concentrated  at  the  first  ;/  —  i  panel  points. 

Imagine  a  vertical  section  a  little  on  the  left  of  EF. 

The  portion  of  the  frame  on  the  right  of  this  section  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  reaction  R  at  P,  and  by  the  stresses 
in  the  three  members  met  by  the  secant  plane. 

Taking  moments  about  Gy 

D.GE  cos  e  =  R.AG, 

D  being  the  stress  in  DEy  and  0  the  angle  DEP. 
Now, 

j^  ^w'njfi—  i) 
2       N      • 
Also, 

x+GB_k^+y  ,       rR^^JL:zM. 
GB     "k'-^y'         ^^"        2y       ' 
and  hence, 

GE=GB  +  x  =  ^^^±^,    and     GA  =.i^^^^L^Z^. 
2y  2  2y 

Hence, 

2         N  k  X  +  xy 

The  stresses  in  the  counter-braces  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  figure)  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  greatest  thrust  in  EF  =  w'  +  w. 

The  g^reatest  tension  in  EF  —  Dcos  0  -^  w,  zv  being  the 
dead  load  upon  EF. 

If  the  last  expression  is  negative,  EF  is  never  in  tension, 

24.  Clerk  MaxwelFs  Method  of  determining  the  Re* 
sultant  Thrusts  at  the  Supports  of  a  Framed  Arch.— Let 
Ji  be  the  change  in  the  length  5  of  any  member  of  the  frame 
under  the  action  of  a  force  f\  and  let  a  be  the  sectional  area  of 
the  member.     Then 

Ea 

the  sign  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  stress. 

Assume  that  alt  the  members  e:xcept  the  one  under  con- 
sideration are  perfectly  rigid,  and  let  Al  be  the  alteration  in 

the  span  I  corresponding  to  As,      The  ratio  —  is  equal  to  a 

constant  /«,  which  depends  only  upon  the  geometrical  form  of 
the  frame. 

.V  if^=  m,As=±  mP^- . 

Ea 

Again,  P  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  two  parts,  vii../ 
due  to  a  horizontal  force  H  between  the  springings,  and/, due 
to  a  vertical  force  I^apph'ed  at  one  springing,  while  the  athcr 
is  firmly  secured  to  keep  the  frame  from  turning. 

By  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities, 


H  ~'As 


m. 


/. 


Similarly,  -p;  is  equal  to  some  constant  n,  which  depends 
only  upon  Xhe  form  of  the  frame. 


.'.  J/=  ±  {m'//-\-  mnVy^-. 
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Hence,  the  total  change  in  /  for  all  the  members  is 

If  the  abutments  yield,  let  ^M  =  }xHy  pi  being  some  co- 
efficient to  be  determined  by  experiment     Then 

If  the  abutments  are  immovable,  2^1  is  zero,  and 

-ira*-  ■■■■■" 


V  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  reaction  at  the  end  of  a 
girder  of  the  same  span  and  similarly  loaded.  The  required 
thrust  is  the  resultant  of  H  and  V,  and  the  stress  in  each 
member  may  be  computed  graphically  or  by  the  method  of 
moments.     In  any  particular  case  proceed  as  follows : 

(i)  Prepare  tables  of  the  values  of  tn  and  n  for  each  member. 

(2)  Assume  a  cross-section  for  each  member,  based  on  a 
probable  assumed  value  for  the  resultant  of  V  and  H, 

(3)  Prepare  a  table  of  the  value  of  nt^-^r  for  each  member, 


and  form  the  sum  2 


("•^j- 


(4)  Determine,  separately,  the  horizontal  thrust  between 
the  springings  due  to  the  loads  at  the  different  joints.  Thus, 
let  V, ,  V,  be  the  vertical  reactions  at  the  right  and  left  supports 

due  to  any  one  of  these  loads.     Form  the  sum  2\mnV-^L 

using  V,  for  all  the  members  on  the  right  of  the  load  and  v^  for 
all  those  on  its  left.     The  corresponding  thrust  may  then  be 
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found  by  eq.  (C)  or  eq.  (D),  and  the  total  thrust  H  is  the  sum 
of  the  thrusts  due  to  all  the  weights  taken  separately. 

(5)  Repeat  the  process  for  each  combination  of  live  and 
dead  load  so  as  to  find  the  maximum  stresses  to  which  any 
member  may  be  subjected. 

(6)  If  the  assumed  cross-sections  are  not  suited  to  thes* 
maximum  stresses,  make  fresh  assumptions  and  repeat  the 
whole  calculation. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  result- 
ant tensions  at  the  supports  of  a  framed  suspension-bridge. 


Note. — The  formulae  for  a  parabolic  rib  may  be  applied 
without  material  error  to  a  rib  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  More  exact  formulae  may  be  obtained  for  the  latter  in 
a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  described  in  Arts.  18-22, 
but  the  integrations  will  be  much  simplified  by  using  polar  co- 
ordinates, the  centre  of  the  circle  being  the  pole. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Assuming  that  an  arch  may  be  divided  into  elementary  portions 
by  imaginary  joint  planes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  load  upon  the 
arch,  find  the  limiting  span  of  an  arch  with  a  horizontal  upper  surface 
and  a  parabolic  soffit  (latus  rectum  =  40  ft.),  the  depth  over  the  crown 
being  6  ft.  and  the  specific  weight  of  the  load  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot; 
the  thrust  at  the  crown  is  horizontal  (=  P)  and  4  ft.  above  the  sofiit. 

2.  A  masonry  arch  of  90  ft.  span  and  30  ft.  rise,  witli  a  parabolic  in- 
trados  and  a  horizontal  extrados,  springs  from  abutments  with  vertical 
faces  and  lo  ft.  thick,  the  outside  faces  being  carried  up  to  meet  the 
extrados.  The  depth  of  the  keystone  is  3  ft.  The  centre  of  resistance 
at  the  springing  is  the  middle  of  the  joint,  and  at  the  crown  12  in.  below 
the  extrados.  The  specific  weight  of  the  masonry  may  be  taken  at  150 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Determine  {a)  the  resultant  pressure  in  the  vertical 
joint  at  the  crown  ;  {b)  the  resultant  pressure  in  the  horizontal  joint  at 
the  springing ;  (c)  the  maximum  stress  in  the  vertical  joint  aligning  with 
the  inside  of  an  abutment. 

3.  The  intrados  of  an  arch  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  rise  is  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  The  arch  ring  has  a  uniform  thickness  of  3  ft.  and  weighs 
140  lbs.  per  cubic  foot :  the  superincumbent  load  may  be  taken  at  480 
lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  the  ring.  Determine  the  mutual  pressures  at  the 
key  and  springing,  their  points  of  application  being  2  ft.  and  i^  ft.,  re- 
spectively, from  the  intrados.  Also  find  the  curve  of  the  centres  of  pres- 
sure. 

4.  The  soffit  of  an  arch  of  30  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise  is  a  transformed 
catenary.  The  masonry  rises  10  ft.  over  the  crown,  and  the  specific 
weight  of  the  load  upon  the  arch  may  be  taken  at  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
Determine  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  thrust  at  the  springing. 

5.  A  concrete  arch  has  a  clear  spring  of  75  ft.  and  a  rise  of  7 J  ft. ;  the 
height  of  masonry  over  crown  =  5  ft. ;  the  weight  of  the  concrete  =  144 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary,  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the  springing,  and  the  curvatures  at  the 
crown  and  springing. 

Ans.  m=  23.9  ;  thrust  =  91,354  lbs. ;  slope  at  springing  =  25J' ; 
radius  of  curvature  =  114.2  ft.  at  crown  and  =  248.7  ft.  at 
springing. 

6.  Determine  the  transformed  catenary  for  an  arch  of  60  ft.  span  and 
15  ft.  rise,  the  masonry  rising  6  ft.  over  the  crown  and  weighing  120  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  Also  find  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the 
abutments. 
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7.  Determme  the  transformed  catenary  for  an  arch  of  30  fu  span  isA 
74  ft.  rise,  the  height  of  masonry  over  the  crown  being  4^  ft.  ;  weight  of 
the  masonry  =125  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Also  tind  the  thrust  at  the  spring- 
ing and  the  curvature  at  the  crown  and  the  springing. 

8*  In  a  parabolic  arch  of  50  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise,  hinged  at  both 
ends,  a  weight  of  i  ton  is  concentrated  at  a  point  whose  horizontal  dti^ 
tance  from  ihe  crown  is  10  ft.  Find  the  total  thrust  along  the  axiso( 
the  rib  on  each  side  of  the  given  point,  allowing  for  a  change  of  60'  CftMli 
the  mean  temperature  {je  =  .0000694). 

9.  A  parabolic  arched  rib  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  ft.  rise  is  fixed  at  the 
apringings.  The  uniformly  distributed  load  upon  one-half  ol  the  4fdi 
is  loo  tons,  and  upon  the  other  200  tons.  Find  the  bending  fnomcnt 
and  shearing  force  at  25  fi.  from  each  end, 

10.  An  arched  rib  with  parabolic  axis,  of  100  ft.  span  and  \2\  ft.  rise, 
is  loaded  with  i  ton  at  the  centre  and  I  ion  at  20  ft,  from  the  ceiitrt, 
measured  horizontally.  Determine  the  thrusts  and  shears  along  the  rib 
at  the  latter  pointp  and  show  how  they  will  be  atTected  by  a  change  of 
100"  F.  from  the  mean  \  the  coefficient  of  h'near  expansion  being  .ooiJJ 
for  rSo'  F, 

It.  A  parabolic  arched  rib  hinged  at  the  ends,  of  64  ft.  span  and  r6 
ft.  rise,  is  loaded  with  i  ton  at  each  of  the  points  of  division  o(  eight 
equal  hortzonial  divisions.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rib.  aJlowiiqf 
for  a  chani^e  of  60"*  F.  from  the  mean  temperature.  Also  nnd  the  niAii- 
mum  flange  stresses,  the  rib  being  of  double^tee  section  and  12  in.  deep 
throughout.     (Coefficient  of  linear  expansion  per  t"  F.  =  /  -t-  144000.) 

12.  The  axis  of  an  arched  rib  of  50  ft.  span,  lo  ft.  rise,  and  hinged  at 
both  ends  is  a  parabola.  Draw  the  linear  arch  when  the  rib  is  loaded 
with  two  weights  each  equal  to  2  tons  concentrated  at  two  points  10  It 
from  the  centre  of  the  span.  If  the  rib  is  of  double-tee  section  and  14 
hi.  deep,  find  the  maximum  flange  stresses. 

If  the  arch  is  loaded  so  as  to  produce  a  stress  of  10,000  lbs,  per  squift  ^ 
inch  in  the  metal,  show  that  the  rib  will  deflect  .029  ft.»  £  being  is.ooouoo^ 
lbs. 

13.  A  steel  parabolic  arched  rib  of  $0  ft.  span  and  10  ft.  rise  \%  hinffcd 
at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre  with  a  weight  of  12  tons.  Fiod 
the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rib  when  the  temperature  varies  60*  F*  troffl 
the  mean,  and  also  find  the  maximum  flange  stresses,  tbc  rib  beinf  of 
double-tec  section  and  12  in.  deep. 

14.  A  semicircular  rib,  pivoted  at  the  crown  and  springings,  is  loided 
uniformly  per  horizontal  unit  of  length.     Determine  the  position  ifKil 
magnitude  of  the  maximum  bending  moments,  and  show  that  the  h*>r^^ 
zontal  thrust  on  the  rib  is  one  fourth  f*f  the  total  load. 

15.  Draw  the  linear  arch  fur  a  semicircular  rib  of  uniform! 
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under  a  load  uniformly  distributed  per  horizontal  unit  of  length  (<7)  when 
hinged  at  both  ends;  {b)  when  hinged  at  both  ends  and  at  the  centre;  {c) 
when  fixed  at  both  ends, 

i6.  A  semi-elliptic  rib  (axes  2a  and  2^)  is  pivoted  at  the  springings. 
Find  the  position  and  ma^jnitudeof  the  maximum  bending  moment,  the 

^load  being  uniformly  distributed  per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 

^fe     How  will  the  result  be  affected  if  the  rib  is  also  pivoted  at  the  crown  ? 

^^  17.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  for  a  parabolic  arch  of  100  ft. 
span  and  20  ft.  rise  when  loaded  with  weig!its  of  3.  2,  4,  and  2  tons,  re- 
spectively, at  the  end  of  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  division  from 

I      the  left  support,  uf  ten  equal  horizontal  divisions.     (^Neglect  the  weight 

I      of  the  rib.) 

If  the  rib  consist  of  a  web  and  of  two  flanges  2I  ft.  from  centre  to 
centre,  determine  the  maximum  flange  stress. 

i8>  Find  the  flange  stresses  at  the  ends  of  the  rib,  in  the  preceding 
qtiestion,and  also  at  the  points  at  which  the  weights  are  concentrated, 
when  both  ends  are  absolutely  fixed. 

19.  A  semicircular  rib  of  28  ft,  span  carries  a  weight  of  \  ton  at  4  ft* 
(measured  horizontally)  from  the  centre.  Find  the  thrust  and  shear  at 
the  centre  of  the  rib  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  weight  is  concen* 
trated. 

20.  The  axis  of  an  arched  rib  hinged  at  both  ends,  for  a  span  of  50  ft, 
and  a  rise  of  to  ft,,  is  a  parabola.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  when 
the  arch  is  loaded  with  two  equal  weights  of  2  tons  concentrated  at  two 
points  10  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  span.  Also  determine  the  maximum 
flange  stress  in  the  rib,  which  is  a  double-tee  section  2  ft,  deep. 

2K  The  load  upon  a  parabolic  rib  of  50  ft.  span  and  15  ft.  rise,  hinged 
at  both  ends,  consists  of  weights  of  l.  2.  and  3  tons  at  points  15,  25,  and 
40  ft.,  respectively,  from  one  end.  Find  the  axial  thrusts  and  the  shears 
at  these  points. 

Am.  Horizontal  thrust  —  9.6  tons. 

Axial  thrusts  :  above  i  ton  =  9*3  tons ; 
below  I    **     =97     " 
above  3  tons  5=8.3    " 
below  3    '*    =  ro.i   •' 
Shears  :  above  \  ton  =  3.  i  tons ; 

below  J     •*     =2,2     '* 
above  3  tons  ==     5     '* 
below  3   *'     =  2,6    •• 
22.  Draw  the  linear  arch  and  determine  the  maximum  flange  stresses 
ran  arched  rib  of  80  ft.  span,  t6  ft.  rise,  and  loaded  with  five  wcfghts 
ch  of  2  tons  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
^division,  of  eight  equal  horizontal  divisions.     The  rib  is  of  doublc^tee 
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section  and  30  in.  deep.     Abo  find  the  shears  and  the  axial  thrusts  2i 
the  fifth  point  of  division. 

23.  A  wrought-iron   parabolic   ifb  of   96  ft.  span   and   16  ft.  rise  ii  I 
hinged  at  the   two   abutments;    it  is  of  a  double-tec  section  uniform 
throughout,  and  24  tn,  deep  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  flanges.    Deter- 
mine  the  compression  at  the  centre,  and  also  the  position  and  amcunt  | 
of  the  maximum  bending  moment  {a)  when  a  load  of  48  tons  is  couccn* 
trated  at  the  centre  ;  (/>)  when  a  load  of  96  tons  is  uniformly  distributed  ] 
per  horizontal  unit  of  length. 

Determine  the  deflection  of  the  rib  in  each  case. 

24.  Design  a  parabolic  arched  rib  of  100  ft.  span  and  20  tt.  rise*  hing^ 
at  both  ends  and  at  the  middle  joint ;  dead  load  =40  tons  ufjiformlv  , 
distributed  per  horizontal  unit  of  length,  and  live  load  ^  1  ton  pcrhcfri- 1 
zontal  foot. 

25.  Show  how  the  calculations  in  the  preceding  question  arc  aHctkit 
when  both  ends  arc  absolutely  fixed. 

26.  In  the  framed  arch  represented  by  the  figure,  the  span  is  i3o(t,j 
K  A  A  AA^^^^^'^^^^\^iZ^yV  A     ^^^  ^^^^  12  ft.,  the  depth  of  the  truss  at  the] 

/^"^^  ~^^^--*J4^  crown  s  ft.,  the  fixed  load  at  each  lop  jOiiil  I 

Fia.  506.  10  tons,  and  the  moving  load  10  ions,  De»  i 

termine  the  maximum  stress  in  each  member  with  any  disiribation  of  ^ 
load.  Show  that,  approximately,  the  amount  of  metal  required  for  ibcl 
arch:  the  amount  required  for  a  bowstring  lattice-girdcr  of  the  %iSBAi 
span  and  17  ft*  deep  at  the  centre  :  the  amount  required  for  a  girder* 
the  same  span  and  \i  ft.  deep  ::  100  :  155  ;  175. 

27.  The  steel  parabolic  ribs  for  one  of  the  Harlem  River  bridges  hasi 
clear  opening  of  510  ft,,  a  rise  of  90  ft.,  a  depth  of  13  ft,,  and  are  spaCfil 
14  ft.  centre  to  centre.     The  dead  weight  per  lineal  fool  is  estimolfil^ 
33.000  lbs.  and  the  live  load  at  8000  lbs.  ;  a  variation  in  temperaturr  • 
75"  ^'  from  the  mean  is  also  to  be  allowed  for.     Determine  the 
mum  bending  moment  (as^uming  /constant),  and  the  maximum  de 
tion.     E  —  26.000,000  lbs.     Show  how  to  deduce  the  play  at  the  hingd^ 

28.  A  cast-iron  arch  (see  figure)  whose  cross-sections  arc  recta:ngultf 
and  uniformly  3  in*  wide,  has  a  straight  bortjoo* 
tal  extrados.  and  is  hinged  at  the  centre 

,<^— ^ — ^-.T_^.^_J>J  the  abutments.     Calculate  the  nrtrnial  intcii 

>- — *~^i^ -f^ 

I  I      stress  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges  IK  £i 

Fig.  507.  vertical  section,  distant  5  ft.  from  the 

the  span,  due  to  a  vertical  load  of  20  tons  concentrated  at  a 
Uni  5  ft.  4  in.  horizontally  from  B.     Also  find  the  maximum  im 
of  the  shearing  stress  on  the  same  section,  and  state  the  point  at 
it  occurs.     {A^  =  21  ft.  4  in.). 
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Allowance  for  the  weight  of  a  beam,  403. 
Alternating  stresses,  152. 
American  iron  columns,  532. 
Anchorage,  704. 
Angle  of  repose,  237. 
"      **  torsion,  568. 
Angular  momentum,  177. 
Anti-friction  curve,  320. 
•*  pivots,  320. 

Arch,  470. 
Arch  abutment,  maximum  thickness  of, 

649- 

Arch,  conditions  of  equilibrium  of,  745. 
"      formuls  for  thickness  of,  750. 
"      linear,  743,  750,760. 

Arched  ribs,  740,  762. 

**        *'     deflection  of,  780,  802. 

Arched  ribs,  effect  of  change  of  tem- 
perature on,  770,  786. 

Arched  ribs,  elementary  deformation  of, 
7S1. 

Arched  ribs,  general  equations  of  equi- 
librium of,  784. 

Arched  ribs,  graphical  determination  of 
stresses  in,  677. 

Arched   rib  of  uniform  stififness,   788, 
7S9,  795,  800,  804. 

Arched  ribs  with  fixed  ends,  771. 
**        "     with  hinged  ends,  764. 

Arched  ribs  with  axis  in  form  of  circu- 
lar arc,  769,  773. 

Arched   ribs  with   parabolic  axis,  760, 

775. 
Arched  ribs  with  semicircular  axis,  765, 

775. 
Arches,  middle-third  theory  of,  746. 
Auxiliary  truss,  719. 

Back-stays,  16,  704. 

Baker's  formuls  for  strength  of  pillars, 

549- 
Balancing,  198. 


Beam  acted  upon  by  oblique  forces,  396. 
Beam,  transverse  strength  of,  340,  429. 
Beam,  transverse  vibration   of  loaded, 

461. 
Beams,  equilibrium  of,  93. 

**       of  uniform  strength,  358-365. 
Bearing  surface,  314,  315. 
Belts,  321. 

**      effect  of  high  speed  in,  325. 

**      effective  tension  of,  324. 

"      slip  of,  326. 

'*      stiffness  of,  327. 
Bending  moment,  96,  118,  434. 
Bending  moment  in  plane  which  is  not 

a  principal  plane,  354. 
Bending  moment,  relation  between,  and 

shearing  stress,  108. 
Bevel-wheels,  335. 
Boilers,  586. 
Bollman  truss,  56,  618. 
Bowstring  truss,  61,  618. 
Brace,  i,  25. 
Brakes,  323. 

Breaking-down  point,  149. 
Breaking  stress,  147. 

weights,  348,  399. 
Breaking  weights  of  iron  girders,  369, 

370. 
Breaking  weights,  tables  of,  212. 
Brickwork,  149. 

Bridge,  bowstring  suspension,  626. 
*'        loads,  600. 
*•        trusses,  17,  52. 
**  "        chords  of,  625. 

"  *'        depth  of,  597. 

Bridge    trusses,    maximum    allowable 

stress  in,  657. 
Bridge  trusses,  stiffness  of,  598. 
"  **        stringers  of,  656. 

Bridges,  597. 

*•        position  of  platform  of,  598. 
Backling  of  pillars,  513,  515. 
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Cable  with  sloping  suspenders,  717, 

Dock  walls,                                         ^^^H 

Cables.  703. 

Dynamometer,  Prof)y*s,  327.         ^^^^| 

'*      curves  of*  706. 

^^^^H 

^_               "      dcfleciion  of,  714* 

Earth  foundations,  35S.                    ^^^^| 

^^k                     length  of  arc  of,  712. 

Earthwork,  355*                                 ^^^H 

^^F                     parameter  of,  7 1 1, 

pressure  of,  357.          ^^^^| 

P                    -       weight  of,  713, 

Earthwork,  Ranktne's  tb«Off  Tf^^f^^[ 

1              Camber,  338,  659. 

retaining  walls,  264.                                ^^M 

1              Cantilever,  365. 

Efficiency  of  mechanisms^  335.            ^H 

1                      **          curve  of  boom  of,  634. 

of  riveted  joints,  666.          ^^H 

^^m                             deflection  of,  638. 

Elastic  curve.  355.                            ^^^^M 

^H                            depth  of,  637. 

moment,  96.  340^                 ^^^^| 

^r                 **           weight  of,  632* 

Elasticity,  140.                                  ^^^^| 

Cast-iron,  147* 

coefficicDi  of,  141.  143-       ^H 

Catenary*  34,  706,  750. 

'*          **  cubic,  lis-      ^1 

Cement,  150, 

"  Uuenil,  144.    ^1 

Centres  of  gravity,  Ii, 

**  tiansvcfic«  ai^H 

Centre  of  resistance,  I,  743. 

limit  of,  145.                   ^^^^1 

Centrifugal  force,  iSi* 

Ellipse  of  stress,  241.                        ^^^^| 

Centripetal  force,  182. 

Ellipsoid  of  stress,  281.                    ^^^^W 

Clapeyron's  theorem,  2g2. 

Empirical  rules  for  wtiid*|>ri^i«iirc,  66}.      1 

CocfBcient  of  cubic  elasticity,  255. 

Encastr6  girders,  458*                                ^J 

^^U                           '*  elasticity.  141,  143. 

Energy,  207.                                              ^M 

^H                             "  fluidity,  162, 

curves  of,  207.                         ^^M 

^H                           "  hardness,  164. 

fluctuation  of,  207.                   ^^M 

^H                **          *'  lateral  elasticity,  144. 

kinetic,  167,  169,  tTO.              ^H 

^H                             '*  rigidity.  254.  285, 

potential,  167.                     ^^^^B 

■■                            **  rupture.  248, 

Envelope  of  momenis,  t2f.             ^^^^H 

^^               **          *'  torsional  rupture,  574* 

Equalization  of  stress.  34^             ^^^^| 

}                       "          '*  transverse  elasticity,  285. 

Equalizer,  629.                                     ^^^^H 

1                Collar-beams,  25. 

Equilibrated  polyguti.  740.               ^^^^H 

^L         Columns,  see  Pillars,  513.  53S. 

Equilibrium  of  beams,  43^.              ^^^H 

^H                           flexure  of,  554,  557. 

Equilibrium  of  beams,  geocraJ  cqnaikttf^M 

Compound  strain,  236. 

of,42S.                                                       ^^ 

Compression,  141. 

Equilibrium  of  flanged  ginlerv*  566, 

Conjugate  stresses,  247. 

Euier '3  theory  of  the  strength  of  piOut» 

Continuous  girders,  463. 
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Continuous  girders,  advantages  and  dis- 

Examples,    bq^<i,     t^-My^    S]l^-<$|» 

advantages  of,  4S6. 

294-298,    357-539-    407--4«7.  ^If¥>-^t9, 

Continuous  girders,  maximum  bending 

563-567.    5S0-585,   5«M-59^  ««^?«.,- 

moment  in,  465. 

734-73M.  S09-S12.                             ^^^ 

Coulomb's  laws,  56S. 

Expansion  of  solids,  31$*                   ^^^^1 

Counicrbrace,  60, 

Extension  of  prismatic  \mr,  98^    ^^^^| 

Counter-efficiency,  32S. 

Extrados,  740,                                     ^^^^H 

Counterforts,  270. 

Eyebars,  66  f,                                      ^^^^M 

Covers  of  riveted  joiots,  665* 

steel,  66s.                           ^^^H 

Cranesf  13, 

^^^^^1 

^^                      bent.  31. 
^H                       derrick,  16. 

"^              ''       jib,  13. 

Factor  of  safety,  f 5a                        ^^^^| 

Fatigue,  tS2.                                              ^^M 

Fink  truss,  $4,                                         ^^M 

pii.  15. 

Flanged  girders,  565.                               ^H 

Cranlc  effort,  207. 

eqitjllbrlsm  ol,  905^    ^V 

Cubic  elasticity,  255. 

stiffness  ol,  3^4.               1 

*•     strain,  283. 

Flamjes,  365.  597.                                      M 

curved,  966,                       ^^^^1 

Dead  toad,  143.  600. 

horizonuL  366.                   ^IH 

Deflection,  curve  of,  434, 

Flexure    i»f    ci^IumtiB.  lar   Pillaffi^  9||^^ 

"•           of  girders,  384-386,  638. 

557.                                                             J 

^.           QefortiMitton ,  140,  251.  254. 

Flow  of  solid.s  163*                                 ^J 
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Fluctuation  of  stress,  151, 
Fluid  pressure,  162. 
Force  polygon,  3,  7,  iigs 
Foundations,  earth,  258. 

"  limuing  deplh  of«  258. 

*•  of  walls,  270. 

Fracture,  14I- 

Framcd  arch,  stresses  jn»  804. 
Fratned  arch.  Clerk  Max  weirs  metbcHi 

of  determining  stresses  io  a^  806. 
Frames,  i*  2, 

**        mcomplctc,  37,  61, 
Friction,  300. 

"         angle  of,  237. 
"         coefficient  of,  300,  313. 
*'         journal,  3 To. 
"  rolling,  310. 

Funicular  curve,  10. 

polygon.  3,  7,  117,  119, 

Gins,  17. 

Girder  of  uniform  strength,  381. 

Gordon's  formulsE  for  pillars,  532< 

Hinged  girders,  127-131* 
Hodgkinson's  formuLir  for  the  strength 

of  pillars,  513,  517-521. 
Hookc's  law.  142* 
Howe  truss,  58,  61 1 » 

Impact,  184. 
Impulse,  176. 
Ificomplcie  ffames,  27. 
Inertia,  igS. 

'*       moment  of,  12,  342. 

"       pressure  due  to,  200w 
Infiection.  point  of,  453-463. 
Internal  stress,  235. 
Isotropic  bodies,  283, 

Joint  of  rupture,  747* 

Keystone,  74 1» 

Lateral  bracing,  654. 
Lattice  girder,  600. 
Launhardt's  formula,  153, 
Lenticular  truss,  626- 
Limit  of  clasiiciiy,  145. 
Line  of  loads*  5, 

**     *•   resistance,  273-276,  741,  750. 

**     '*  rupture,  265. 
Linear  arch,  743,  753-760. 
Loads,  live,  ixi,  115.  119,  600,  639,  641, 

730. 
Loads,  stationary  (dead),  xi8,  600, 
Long  pillars,  535. 

Mansard  roof,  6. 

Masonry.  149. 

Mechanical  advaotAge,  2^ 


Middle  third  theory  of  arches,  746. 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  141, 

*'        *'  rupture,  348. 

*'        **  transverse  elasticity,  254. 
Moment  of  forces.  116, 

"        *•  inertia,  12,  342, 

**        "       '*       cxampicsof,  371-81. 1 
Moment  of  inertia,  variable  section   of, ' 

455- 
Moment  of  in  flexibility,  96. 

"        "  resistance,  96. 
Momentum,  176, 
Mortar,  150* 

Neutral  axis,  340. 

**  "     of  a  loaded  beanii  435-454.  j 

*'  *'     surface,  340. 


Oblique  resistance,  169. 
Oscillatory  motion,   tgo. 
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Panel  points,  52. 
Panels,  54. 
Piers,  65. 
Pillars^  513. 

Eulcr's  formulae  for,  527. 

•*         failure  of,  515. 

**        flexure  of,  515. 

**         formulae  for  American^  527-533. 

**         Gordon's  formulae  for,  522. 
Pillars,  Hodgkinson^s  formulae  for,  517- 

521. 

Pillars.  Rankine*s  formula  for,  526. 
Pillars  with  Stress  uniformly  distributed, 

516. 
Pillars  with  uniformly  varying  stress^ 

5 17' 
Pins.  66t . 

Piston  velocity,  curves  of,  205. 
Pivots,  316. 

"       conical*  319 

**      cytindrica.»  316. 

"      Schielc's  (anti-friction),  320. 
Plasticity,  141. 
Potsson's  ratio,  142. 
Pole.  7. 
Polygon  of  forces,  3,  7. 

*'  pressure,  743. 
Pratt  truss,  60. 
Primitive  strength,  153. 
Principals,  33,  34. 
Prony's  dynamometer,  337, 
Proof  strain,  171. 

**     stress.  I7i» 
Purchase   304, 
Purlins,  33,  34. 

Radius  of  gyration,  174,  528-531, 
Rate  of  twist,  389. 


